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THE  TAKELMA  LANGUAGE  OF  SOUTHWESTERN 

OREGON 


By  Edward  Sapir 


§  1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  language  treated  in  the  following  pages  was  spoken  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  what  is  now  the  state  of  Oregon,  along  the 
middle  portion  of  Rogue  river  and  certam  of  its  tributaries.  It, 
together  with  an  upland  dialect  of  which  but  a  few  words  were 
obtained,  forms  the  Takilman  stock  of  Powell.  The  form  "Takelma" 
of  the  word  is  practically  identical  with  the  native  name  of  the  tribe, 
DaP'gelma'^n  those  dwelling  along  the  river  (see  below,  §  87,  4) ; 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  departing  from  it  in  favor  of 
Powell's  variant  form. 

The  linguistic  material  on  which  this  account  of  the  Takelma 
language  is  based  consists  of  a  series  of  myth  and  other  texts,  pub- 
Ushed  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Sapir,  Takelma  Texts, 
Anthropological  Publications  of  the  University  Museum,  vol.  ii,  no.  1, 
Philadelphia,  1909),  together  with  a  mass  of  grammatical  material 
(forms  and  sentences)  obtained  in  connection  with  the  texts.  A 
series  of  eleven  short  medicine  formulas  or  charms  have  been  pub- 
lished with  interlinear  and  free  translation  in  the  Journal  of  Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore  (xx,  35-40) .  A  vocabulary  of  Takelma  verb,  noun, 
and  adjective  stems,  together  with  a  certain  number  of  derivatives, 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  "Takelma  Texts."  Some  manu- 
script notes  on  Takelma,  collected  in  the  summer  of  1904  by  Mr. 
H.  H.  St.  Clair,  2d,  for  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  have 
been  kindly  put  at  my  disposal  by  the  Bureau ;  though  these  consist 
mainly  of  lexical  material,  they  have  been  found  useful  on  one  or 
two  points.  References  like  125.3  refer  to  page  and  line  of  my 
Takelma  Texts.  Those  in  parentheses  refer  to  forms  analogous  to 
the  ones  discussed. 
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The  author's  material  was  gathered  at  the  Siletz  reservation  of 
Oregon  during  a  stay  of  a  month  and  a  half  in  the  summer  of  1906, 
also  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 
My  informant  was  Mrs.  Frances  Johnson,  an  elderly  full-blood 
Takelma  woman.  Her  native  place  was  the  village  of  DakHslasin  or 
Daldani^Jc',  on  Jump-off-Joe  creek  (DlpIoltsH'lda),  a  northern  affluent 
of  Rogue  river,  her  mother  having  come  from  a  village  on  the  upper 
course  of  Cow  creek  (Hagwal).  Despite  her  imperfect  command  of 
the  English  language,  she  w^as  found  an  exceptionally  intelligent 
and  good-humored  informant,  without  which  qualities  the  following 
study  would  have  been  far  more  imperfect  than  it  necessarily  must 
be  under  even  the  very  best  of  circumstances. 

In  conclusion  I  must  thank  Prof.  Franz  Boas  for  his  valuable 
advice  in  regard  to  several  points  of  method  and  for  his  active 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  work.  It  is  due  largely  to  him  that  I 
was  encouraged  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  rut  of  grammatical 
description  and  to  arrange  and  interpret  the  facts  in  a  manner  that 
seemed  most  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Takelma  language 
itself.^ 

PHONOLOGY  (§§2-24) 

§  2.  Introductory 

In  its  general  phonetic  character,  at  least  as  regards  relative  harsh- 
ness or  smoothness  of  acoustic  effect,  Takelma  will  probably  be  found 
to  occup}^  a  position  about  midwa}^  between  the  characteristically 
rough  languages  of  the  Columbia  valley  and  the  North  Californian 
and  Oregon  coast  (Chinookan,  Salish,  Alsea,  Coos,  Athapascan,  Yurok) 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  relatively  euphonious  languages  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  (Maidu,  Yana,  Wintun)  on  the  other,  inclining 
rather  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former. 

From  the  former  group  it  differs  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  voice- 
less Z-sounds  (i,  l,^  l!)  and  of  velar  stops  (g,  g,  q!);  from  the  latter, 

1  What  little  has  been  learned  of  the  ethnology  of  the  Takelma  Indians  will  be  found  incorporated  in 
two  articles  written  by  the  author  and  entitled  Notes  on  the  Takelma  Indians  of  Southwestern  Oregon,  in 
A7nerican  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  ix,  251-275;  and  Religious  Ideas  of  the  Takelma  Indians  of  Southwestern 
Oregon,  in  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  xx,  33-49. 

2  In  the  myths,  I  is  freely  prefixed  to  any  word  spoken  by  the  bear.  Its  uneuphonious  character  is  evi- 
dently intended  to  match  the  coarseness  of  the  bear,  and  for  this  quasi-rhetorical  purpose  it  was  doubtless 
derisively  borrowed  from  tlie  neighboring  Athapascan  languages,  in  which  it  occurs  with  great  frequency. 
The  prefixed  sibilant  s-  serves  in  a  similar  way  as  a  sort  of  sneezing  adjunct  to  indicate  the  speech  of 
the  coyote.    Gwi'di  where?  says  the  ordinary  mortal;  Igwi'di,  the  bear;  s-gwi'di,  the  coyote. 

§  2 
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in  the  occurrence  of  relatively  more  complex  consonantic  clusters, 
though  these  are  of  strictly  limited  possibilities,  and  hardly  to  be 
considered  as  difficult  in  themselves. 

Like  the  languages  of  the  latter  group,  Takelma  possesses  clear- 
cut  vowels,  and  abounds,  besides,  in  long  vowels  and  diphthongs; 
these,  together  with  a  system  of  syllabic  pitch-accent,  give  the  Takel- 
ma language  a  decidedly  musical  character,  marred  only  to  some 
extent  by  the  profusion  of  disturbing  catches.  The  line  of  cleavage 
between  Takelma  and  the  neighboring  dialects  of  the  Athapascan  stock 
(Upper  Umpqua,  Applegate  Creek,  Galice  Creek,  Chasta  Costa)  is  thus 
not  only  morphologically  but  also  phonetically  distinct,  despite  re- 
semblances in  the  manner  of  articulation  of  some  of  the  vowels  and 
consonants.  Chasta  Costa,  formerly  spoken  on  the  lower  course  of 
Rogue  river,  possesses  all  the  voiceless  Z-sounds  above  referred  to ;  a 
peculiar  illusive  c[!,  the  f  ortis  character  of  which  is  hardly  as  prominent 
as  in  Chinook;  a  voiced  guttural  spirant  7-,  as  in  North  German  Tage; 
the  sonants  or  weak  surds  dj  and  z  (rarely) ;  a  voiceless  interdental 
spirant  p  and  its  corresponding  fortis  ^p.';  and  a  very  frequently  oc- 
curring il  vowel,  as  in  English  hut.  All  of  these  are  absent  .from 
Takelma,  which,  lq  turn,  has  a  complete  labial  series  (h,  p\  p!,  m), 
whereas  Chasta  Costa  has  only  the  nasal  m  Gabial  stops  occur  appar- 
ently only  in  borrowed  words,  hofi'  cat  <.pussy).  The  fortis  Ic!,  com- 
mon in  Takelma,  seems  in  the  Chasta  Costa  to  be  replaced  by  q!;  the 
Takelma  vowel  u,  found  also  in  California,  is  absent  from  Chasta 
Costa;  r  is  foreign  to  either,  though  found  in  Galice  Creek  and  Shasta. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  point  of  phonetic  difference,  however,  between 
the  Takelma  and  Chasta  Costa  languages  lies  in  the  peculiar  long 
(doubled)  consonants  of  the  latter,  while  Takelma  regularly  simpli- 
fies consonant  geminations  that  would  theoretically  appear  in  the 
building  of  words.  Not  enough  of  the  Shasta  has  been  published  to 
enable  one  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  degree  of  phonetic  similarity 
that  obtains  between  it  and  Takelma,  but  the  differences  can  hardly 
be  as  pronounced  as  those  that  have  just  been  found  to  exist  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  and  Chasta  Costa. 

This  preliminary  survey  seemed  necessary  in  order  to  show,  as  far 

as  the  scanty  means  at   present  at    our  disposal  would  allow,  the 

phonetic  affiliations  of  Takelma.     Attention  will  now  be  directed  to 

the  sounds  themselves. 

§  2 
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Vowels  (§§  3-11) 

§  3,  General  Hemarks 

The  simple  vowels  appear,  quantitatively  considered,  in  two 
forms,  short  and  long,  or,  to  adopt  a  not  inappropriate  term,  pseudo- 
diphthongal.  By  this  is  meant  that  a  long  vowel  normally  con- 
sists of  the  corresponding  short  vowel,  though  generally  of  greater 
quantity,  plus  a  slight  parasitic  rearticulation  of  the  same  vowel 
(indicated  by  a  small  superior  letter),  the  whole  giving  the  effect  of  a 
diphthong  without  material  change  of  vowel-quality  in  the  course 
of  production.  The  term  pseudo-diphthong  is  the  more  justified 
in  that  the  long  vowel  has  the  same  absolute  quantity,  and  experi- 
ences the  same  accentual  and  syllabic  treatment,  as  the  true  diph- 
thong, consisting  of  short  vowel  +  ^,  u,  I,  m,  or  n.  If  the  short 
vowel  be  given  a  unitary  quantitative  value  of  1,  the  long  vowel 
(pseudo-diphthong)  and  ordinary  diphthong  will  have  an  approxi- 
mate value  of  2 ;  while  the  long  diphthong,  consisting  of  long  vowel 
+  i,  u,  I,  m,  or  n,  will  be  assigned  a  value  of  3.  The  liquid  (l)  and 
the  nasals  (m  and  n)  are  best  considered  as  forming,  parallel  to  the 
semi-vowels  y  (i)  and  w  (u),  diphthongs  with  preceding  vowels, 
inasmuch  as  the  combinations  thus  entered  on  are  treated,  similarly 
to  ^-  and  u-  diphthongs,  as  phonetic  units  for  the  purposes  of  pitch- 
accent  and  grammatic  processes.  As  a  preliminary  example  serving 
to  justify  this  treatment,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  verb-stem  hilw-, 
lilu-  JUMP  becomes  hilau-  with  inorganic  a  under  exactly  the  same 
phonetic  conditions  as  those  which  make  of  the  stem  Iclemn-  make 
Tcleman-.     We  thus  have,  for  instance: 

hilwa'^s  jumper ;  hila'uV  he  jumped 
Tdemna'^s  maker;  Tdema^nk^  he  made  it 

From  this  and  numberless  other  examples  it  follows  that  au  and  an, 
similarly  ai,  al,  and  am,  belong,  from  a  strictly  Takelma  point  of 
view,  to  the  same  series  of  phonetic  elements ;  similarly  for  e,  i,  o, 
and  u  diphthongs. 

§  4,  System  of  Vowels 

The  three  quantitative  stages  outlined  above  are  presented  for 
the  various  vowels  and  diphthong-forming  elements  in  the  following 
table: 

§§  3-4 
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I.  Short. 

II.  Long. 

Short  diphthong. 

III.  Long  diphthong. 

a 

da,  (a) 

ai. 

au,     al,      am,    an 

at, 

du,         aa.1,   dam,  dan 

e 

ee,{l) 

ei, 

eu,      el,       em„     en 

U, 

iu,          eel,    eem    een 

i 

li,  (i) 

iu,      il,       im,     in 

Iu,          HI,    Iim,   Hn 

o,W 

o«,  (6) 

oi. 

ou,     ol,      om,    on 
(6u)     (ul)     (um)  (un) 

oi, 

6u(iv),    CI,    o^m,  o^n 

u 

UU,  (u) 

ui, 

uw,     ul,      um,    Un 
(Uu) 

ui. 

ii<i(w),    Uul,   mm,  Uun 

u 

tiu,  (il) 

Ul, 

Uw,    ul,      iim,    tin 

ui, 

iiu(w),    iiul,  iiiim,  iiiin 

It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that,  under  proper  syllabic  con- 
ditions, i  and  u  may  respectively  appear  in  semivocalic  form  as  y 
and  w;  thus  o"  and  ■w"  appear  as  ow  and  uw  when  followed  by  vowels ; 
e.  g.,  in  TcJuwu^-  throw  away,  uw  and  u^  are  equivalent  elements 
forming  a  reduplicated  complex  entirely  analogous  to  -elel-  in  helel- 
siNG.  Similarly  ai,  au,  di,  and  du  may  appear  as  ay,  aw,  d°y,  and 
d'^w;  and  correspondingly  for  the  other  vowels.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  best  criteria  for  the  determination  of  the  length  of  the  first 
element  of  a  diphthong  is  to  obtain  it  in  such  form  as  would  cause 
the  second  element  (i  or  u)  to  become  semi-vocalic,  for  then  the  first 
vowel  Avill  adopt  the  form  of  a  short  vowel  or  pseudo-diphthong, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  following  phonetic  (not  morphologic)  pro- 
portions will  make  this  clearer: 

hiliufe'  I  jump:  hiliwat'  you  jump  =  A,e«^iu  he  went  away  from 

him :  he^^Vwi'^n  I  went  away  from  him 
gsii¥  he  ate  it:  gayawa'^n  I  ate  it  =  ^ai^'  he  grew:  gh^ja'H'  he  will 

grow 
gaysM  he  ate  it :  gay&wa'^nl  ate  it  =  Jianfghu  over  land :  Latg'si^wa'^ 
one  from  Lat'gau  [uplands] 

Sometimes,  though  not  commonly,  a  diphthong  may  appear  in  the 
same  word  either  with  a  semivowel  or  vowel  as  its  second  element, 
according  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not  followed  by  a  connecting  inor- 
ganic a.  A  good  example  of  such  a  doublet  is  Mye^wa'xdd^da  or 
Jiayeuxdd^da  in  his  returning  (verb  stem  yeu-,  ye^w-  return). 
It  is  acoustically  difficult  to  distinguish  sharply  between  the  long 
vowel  or  pseudo-diphthong  o«  and  the  i6-diphthongs  of  o  (both  ou 
and  ou  are  often  heard  as  d«),  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is 
an  organic  difference  between  o",  as  long  vowel  to  o,  and  d^  =  ou,  ou. 
Thus,  in  loli&^a'^n  I  cause  him  to  die,  and  loliona'n  I  shall  cause 
him  to  die,  0"  and  o  are  related  as  long  and  short  vowel  in  paraHel 
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fashion  to  the  d°-  and  a  of  ydJ^naY  you  went,  and  yanada'^  you  will 
GO.  On  the  other  hand,  the  o"  of  po^p'au-  (aorist  stem)  blow  is 
organically  a  diphthong  (ou),  the  o"  of  the  first  syllable  being  related 
to  the  au  of  the  second  as  the  iu  of  Viuk'au-  (verb  stem)  brandish 
is  to  its  au.  Similarly,  the  -o"-  of  s-o'^^^Vop'-  (verb  stem)  jump 
is  organic  shortened  ou,  related  to  the  -owo-  of  the  aorist  stem 
s'o'wo^Vop'-  as  the  -e^-  of  Jie'^^x-  (verb  stem)  be  left  over  is  to  the 
-eye-  of  ^eye^a;-  (aorist  stem).  A  similar  acoustic  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  distinguishing  u",  (u^)  as  long  vowel  from  the  u-  diphthongs 
of  u,  (u). 

Examples  of  unrelated  stems  and  words  differing  only  in  the 
length  of  the  vowel  or  diphthong  are  not  rare,  and  serve  as  internal 
evidence  of  the  correctness,  from  a  native  point  of  view,  of  the  vowel 
classification  made: 

gai-  eat,  but  gdi-  grow 
verb-prefix  dd'^-  ear,  but  da-  mouth 
wd°'xa  his  younger  brother,  but  wa'xa  at  them 
It  may  happen  that  two  distinct  forms  of  the  same  word  differ  only 
in  vocaHc  quantity;  yd^^da'H''  he  will  swim,  yada'H'  he  swims. 

It  is,  naturally  enough,  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  long  vowels 
and  diphthongs  always  appear  in  exactly  the  same  quantity.  Speed 
of  utterance  and,  to  some  extent,  withdrawal  of  the  stress-accent, 
tend  to  reduce  the  absolute  quantities  of  the  vowels,  so  that  a  nor- 
mally long  vowel  can  become  short,  or  at  least  lose  its  parasitic 
attachment.  In  the  case  of  the  i-  and  u-  diphthongs,  such  a  quan- 
titative reduction  means  that  the  two  vowels  forming  the  diphthong 
more  completely  lose  their  separate  individuality  and  melt  into  one. 
Quantitative  reduction  is  apt  to  occur  particularly  before  a  glottal 
catch;  in  the  diphthongs  the  catch  follows  so  rapidly  upon  the  second 
element  (i  or  u)  that  one  can  easily  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  a  full 
i-  or  u-  vowel  is  pronounced,  or  whether  this  second  vowel  appears 
rather  as  a  palatal  or  labial  articulation  of  the  catch  itself.  The 
practice  has  been  adopted  of  writing  such  diphthongs  with  a  superior 
i  or  It  before  the  catch:  a^'^  a'^',  e"^  and  similarly  for  the  rest.  When, 
however,  in  the  course  of  word-formation,  this  catch  drops  off,  the  i 
or  u  that  has  been  swallowed  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  catch  reasserts 
itself,  and  we  get  such  pairs  of  forms  as: 

naga.'^^  he  said ;  but  nagsJida^  when  he  said 
sgele""^  he  shouted;  but  sgele'uda^  when  he  shouted 
§  4 
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On  the  other  hand,  vowels  naturally  short  sometimes  become  long 
when  dwelt  upon  for  rhetorical  emphasis.  Thus  ga  that  sometimes 
appears  as  ga°". 

ga°'  loho'Ve^  in  that  case  I  shall  die 

ga'°'  ga^a^l  for  tTiat  reason 
As  regards  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  themselves,  little  need 
be  said.     The  a  is  of  the  same  quality  as  the  short  a  of  German  mann, 
while  the  long  d^  (barring  the  parasitic  element)  corresponds  to  the 

a  of  HAHN. 

A  labial  coloring  of  the  a  (i.  e.,  6  as  in  German  voll)  frequently 
occurs  before  and  after  V^: 

guJi6¥^  planted,  so^^^l 

iYv)a/°Yw6V  he  woke  him  up 

But  there  were  also  heard : 

seVaV'^  shot 
malak'wa  he  told  him 

The  e  is  an  open  sound,  as  in  the  English  let;  it  is  so  open,  indeed, 
as  to  verge,  particularly  after  y,  toward  a}  Also  the  long  vowel  e« 
is  very  open  in  qualit}^,  being  pronounced  approximately  like  the  ei 
of  English  their  (but  of  course  without  the  r-  vanish)  or  the  e  of 
French  fete;  e^,  though  unprovided  with  the  mark  of  length,  will 
be  always  understood  as  denoting  the  long  vowel  (pseudo-diphthong) 
corresponding  to  the  short  e;  while  e  will  be  employed,  wherever 
necessary,  for  the  long  vowel  without  the  parasitic  -^.  The  close  e, 
as  in  German  reh,  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  Takelma,  although  it 
was  sometimes  heard  for  i;  in  the  words  IdHe"  he  became,  IdHefam 
you  became,  and  other  related  forms,  e  was  generally  heard,  and  may 
be  justified,  though  there  can  be  small  doubt  that  it  is  morphologically 
identical  with  the  I'  of  certain  other  verbs. 

The  i  is  of  about  the  same  quality  as  in  English  hit,  while  the 
long  t*  is  closer,  corresponding  to  the  ea  of  English  beat.  Several 
monosyllables,  however,  in  -i,  such  as  gwi  where,  di  interrogative 
particle,  should  be  pronounced  with  a  close  though  short  vowel  (cf. 
French  fini)  .  This  closer  pronunciation  of  the  short  vowel  may  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  gwi,  di,  and  other  such  words  are  rapid 
pronunciations  of  gwl^,  dV-,  and  the  others;  and  indeed  the  texts 
sometimes  show  such  longer  forms. 

1  The  word  yewe'i^  he  returned,  e.  g.,  was  long  heard  as  yawe'i^,  but  such  fonns  as  yiu  returnI  show 
this  to  have  been  an  auditory  error. 
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The  0  is  a  close  vowel,  as  in  German  sohn,  as  far  as  the  quahty  is 
concerned,  but  with  the  short  quantity  of  the  o  of  voll.  This  close- 
ness of  pronunciation  of  the  o  readily  explains  its  very  frequent 
interchange  with  u: 

Us'Io'p'al  sharp-clawed 
dets'luguH'  sharp-pointed 

and  also  the  u-  quality  of  the  parasitic  element  in  the  long  close  vowel 
o".  The  short  open  o,  as  in  German  voll,  never  occurs  as  a  primary 
vowel,  but  is  practically  always  a  labialized  variant  of  a.  Thus  in 
Takelma,  contrary  to  the  parallelism  one  ordinarily  expects  to  find  in 
vocahc  systems,  e-  vowels  are  open  in  quahty,  while  o-  vowels  are 
close. 

The  vowel  u  is  close,  as  in  the  English  word  rude,  the  long  mark 
over  the  u  being  here  used  to  indicate  closeness  of  quality  rather 
than  length  of  quantity.  The  u  is  not  identical  with  the  German  ii, 
but  is  somewhat  more  obscure  in  quality  and  wavers  (to  an  un- 
Indian  ear)  between  the  German  short  il  of  mutze  and  u  of  muss  ; 
sometimes  it  was  even  heard  with  the  approximate  quality  of  the 
short  o  of  GOTZ.  The  long  ii^  is,  in  the  same  way,  not  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  long  ii  of  the  German  stjss,  but  tends  in  the  direc- 
tion of  u^,  with  which  it  frequently  varies  in  the  texts.  It  is  some- 
what doubtful  how  far  the  two  vowels  u  and  il  are  to  be  considered 
separate  and  distinct ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  they_  should  be  looked 
upon  as  auditory  variants  of  one  sound.     Before  or  after  y  or  w,  ii  is 

apt  to  be  heard  as  u, TclUwu'^  they  ran  away,  UyU'^s'  he 

LAUGHED,  igUyUgi'^si,  he  keeps  nudging  me, otherwise  often  as  u. 

The  only  short  vowel  not  provided  for  in  the  table  is  H  (as  in  Eng- 
lish sun),  which,  however,  has  no  separate  individuality  of  its  owti, 
but  is  simply  a  variant  form  of  a,  heard  chiefly  before  m: 

Jie^^ile'me^xHm  he  killed  us  off  (for  -am) 
xHm  in  water  (for  xam) 

The  absence  of  the  obscure  vowel  e  of  indeterminate  quality  is 
noteworthy  as  showing  indirectly  the  clear-cut  vocalic  character  of 
Takelma  speech.  Only  in  a  very  few  cases  was  the  e  heard,  and  in 
the  majority  of  these  it  was  not  a  reduced  vowel,  but  an  intrusive 
sound  between  m  and  s: 

daWhe'^^lc'  fhagarriES  he  tied  his  hair  up  into  top-knot  (in  place 
of  -ams) . 
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Even  here  it  may  really  have  been  the  strongly  sonantic  quality 
of  the  m  in  contrast  to  the  voiceless  s  that  produced  the  acoustic 
effect  of  an  obscure  vowel.  The  exact  pronunciation  of  the  diph- 
thongs will  be  better  imderstood  when  we  consider  the  subject  of 
pitch-accent. 

§  S,  Stress  and  Pitch- Accent 

Inasmuch  as  pitch  and  stress  accent  are  phonetic  phenomena  that 
affect  more  particularly  the  vowels  and  diphthongs,  it  seems  advisable 
to  consider  the  subject  here  and  to  let  the  treatment  of  the  conso- 
nants follow.  As  in  many  Indian  languages,  the  stress-accent  of  any 
particular  word  in  Takelma  is  not  so  inseparably  associated  with  any 
particular  syllable  but  that  the  same  word,  especially  if  consisting 
of  more  than  two  syllables,  may  appear  with  the  main  stress-accent 
now  on  one,  now  on  the  other  syllable.  In  the  uninterrupted  flow  of 
the  sentence  it  becomes  often  difficult  to  decide  which  syllable  of  a 
word  should  be  assigned  the  stress-accent.  Often,  if  the  word  bears 
no  particular  logical  or  rhythmic  emphasis,  one  does  best  to  regard 
it  as  entirely  without  accent  and  as  standing  in  a  proclitic  or  enclitic 
relation  to  a  following  or  preceding  word  of  greater  emphasis.  This 
is  naturally  chiefly  the  case  with  adverbs  (such  as  Tie^ne  then)  and 
conjunctive  particles  (such,  as  ganeJii^  and  then  ;  agas'i^  and  so,  but 
then);  though  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  major  part  of 
a  clause  will  thus  be  strung  along  without  decided  stress-accent  until 
some  emphatic  noun  or  verb-form  is  reached.  Thus  the  following 
passage  occurs  in  one  of  the  myths: 

ganeM^  dewenxa  IdHe  Jiono^  p'ele'xa^  literally  translated,  And 
then  to-morrow  (next  day)  it  became,  again  they  went  out  to 
war 

All  that  precedes  the  main  verb-form  p'ele^xa^  they  went  out  to 
WAR  is  relatively  unimportant,  and  hence  is  hurried  over  without  any- 
where receiving  marked  stress. 

Nevertheless  a  fully  accented  word  is  normally  stressed  on  some 
particular  syllable;  it  may  even  happen  that  two  forms  differ 
merely  in  the  place  of  accent : 

naga'-ida^  when  he  said,  but 
naga-ida'^  when  you  said 

The  important  point  to  observe,  however,  is  that  when  a  particular 
syllable  does  receive  the  stress  (and  after  all  most  words  are  normally 
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accented  on  some  one  syllable) ,  it  takes  on  one  of  two  or  three  musical 
inflections : 

(1)  A  simple  pitch  distinctly  higher  than  the  normal  pitch  of 
unstressed  speech  (-) . 

(2)  A  rising  inflection  that  starts  at,  or  a  trifle  above,  the  normal 
pitch,  and  gradually  slides  up  to  the  same  higher  pitch  referred  to 
above  i'^). 

(3)  A  falling  inflection  that  starts  at,  or  generally  somewhat 
higher  than,  the  raised  pitch  of  (1)  and  (2),  and  gradually  slides 
down  to  fall  either  in  the  same  or  immediately  following  syllable,  to 
a  pitch  somewhat  lower  than  the  normal  (-). 

The  ''raised"  pitch  (^)  is  employed  only  in  the  case  of  final  short 
vowels  or  shortened  diphthongs  (i.  e.,  diphthongs  that,  owing  to 
speed  of  utterance,  are  pronounced  so  rapidly  as  to  have  a  quanti- 
tative value  hardly  greater  than  that  of  short  vowels;  also  sec- 
ondary diphthongs  involving  an  inorganic  a);  if  a  short  vowel 
spoken  on  a  raised  pitch  be  immediately  followed  by  an  unac- 
cented syllable  (as  will  always  happen,  if  it  is  not  the  final 
vowel  of  the  word),  there  will  evidently  ensue  a  fall  in  pitch  in  the 
unaccented  syllable,  and  the  general'  acoustic  effect  of  the  two 
syllables  will  be  equivalent  to  a  "falling"  inflection  (-)  within  one 
syllable;  i.  e.  (if  —  be  employed  to  denote  an  unaccented  syllable), 

{^) -\ ^(-).     The   following   illustration   will   make   this   clearer: 

YOU  SANG  is  regularly  accented  helelaY,  the  a^  being  sung  on  an 
interval  of  a  (minor,  sometimes  even  major)  third  above  the  two 
unaccented  e-  vowels.  The  acoustic  effect  to  an  American  ear  is  very 
much  the  same  as  that  of  a  curt  query  requiring  a  positive  or  nega- 
tive answer,  did  he  go  ?  where  the  i  of  did  and  e  of  he  correspond  in 
pitch  to  the  two  e's  of  the  Takelma  word,  while  the  o  of  go  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  Takelma  a\  The  Takelma  word,  of  course,  has  no 
interrogative  connotation.  If,  now,  we  wish  to  make  a  question  out 
of  JielelaH',  we  add  the  interrogative  particle  di,  and  obtain  the 
form  Jielela't'tdi  did  he  sing?  (The  ^  is  a  weak  vowel  inserted  to 
keep  the  f  and  d  apart.)  Here  the  a'  has  about  the  same  pitch  as 
in  the  preceding  word,  but  the  i  sinks  to  abovit  the  level  of  the  e~ 
vowels,  and  the  di  is  pronounced  approximately  a  third  below  the 
normal  level.  The  Takelma  interrogative  form  thus  bears  an  acoustic 
resemblance  to  a  rapid  English  reply:  so  he  did  go,  the  o  of  so  and 
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e  of  HE  corresponding  in  pitch  to  the  unaccented  e-  vowels  of  the 
Takelma,  the  %  of  did  resembling  in  its  rise  above  the  normal  pitch 
the  a',  and  the  o  of  go  sinking  like  the  i  of  the  interrogative  particle.^ 
If  the  normal  level  of  speech  be  set  at  A,  the  two  forms  just  considered 
may  be  musically,  naturally  with  very  greatly  exaggerated  tonal 
effect,  represented  as  follows: 


"he-       le-  laH'  he-       le-        la'-     t"i-      di 

The  "rising"  pitch  (<^)  is  found  only  on  long  vowels  and  short  or 
long  diphthongs.  The  rising  pitch  is  for  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong 
what  the  raised  pitch  is  for  a  short  vowel  or  shortened  diphthong; 
the  essential  difference  between  the  two  being  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  accented  vowel  is  sung  on  a  single  tone  reached  without  an  inter- 
mediate slur  from  the  lower  level,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  rising 
pitch  the  affected  vowel  or  diphthong  changes  in  pitch  in  the  course 
of  pronunciation;  the  first  part  of  the  long  vowel  and  the  first  vowel 
of  the  diphthong  are  sung  on  a  tone  intermediate  between  the  normal 
level  and  the  raised  pitch,  while  the  parasitic  element  of  the  long 
vowel  and  the  second  vowel  (i  or  u)  of  the  diphthong  are  hit  by  the 
raised  tone  itself.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  rapid  pronuncia- 
tion the  intermediate  tone  of  the  first  part  of  the  long  vowel  or  diph- 
thong would  be  hurried  over  and  sometimes  dropped  altogether;  this 
means  that  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong  with  rising  pitch  (a,  at)  becomes 
a  short  vowel  or  shortened  diphthong  with  raised  pitch  (a\  aH).'^ 
Diphthongs  consisting  of  a  short  vowel  + 1,  m,  or  n,  and  provided 
with  a  rising  pitch,  ought,  m  strict  analogy,  to  appear  as  an,  al,  am; 
and  so  on  for  the  other  vowels.  This  is  doubtless  the  correct  repre- 
sentation, and  such  forms  as: 

nafiJc'  he  will  say,  do 

givalf  wind 

dasmayam  he  smiled 

wulx  enemy,  Shasta 
were  actually  heard,  the  liquid  or  nasal  being  distinctly  higher  in 
pitch  than  the  preceding  vowel.     In  the  majority  of  cases,  however, 

1  It  is  curious  that  the  effect  to  our  ears  of  the  Takelma  declarative  helelaV  is  of  an  interrogative  did  tou 
SING?  while  conversely  the  effect  of  an  interrogative  helela't'idi  is  that  of  a  declarative  tou  did  sing. 
This  is  entirely  accidental  in  so  far  as  a  rise  in  pitch  has  nothing  to  do  in  Takelma  with  an  interrogation. 

'A  vowel  marked  with  the  accent  ^  is  necessarily  long,  so  that  the  mark  of  length  and  the  parasitic 
vowel  can  be  conveniently  omitted. 
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these  diphthongs  were  heard,  if  not  always  pronounced,  as  shortened 
diphthongs  with  raised  pitch  (a'n,  aH,  a'm).  The  acoustic  effect  of  a 
syllable  with  rising  pitch  followed  by  an  unaccented  syllable  is  neces- 
sarily different  from  that  of  a  syllable  with  falling  pitch  (^),  or  of  a 
syllable  with  raised  pitch  followed  by  an  unaccented  syllable,  because 
of  the  steady  rise  in  pitch  before  the  succeeding  fall.  The  tendency 
at  first  is  naturally  to  hear  the  combination  —  ^  —  as  —  -  — ,  and  to 
make  no  distinction  in  accent  between  yewe'kW  when  he  retuened 
and  yewelt'e^  i  returned;  but  variations  in  the  recorded  texts 
between  the  rising  and  falling  pitch  in  one  and  the  same  form  are  in 
every  case  faults  of  perception,  and  not  true  variations  at  all.  The 
words  tlomom  he  killed  him  and  yawalt'e^  i  spoke  may  be  approxi- 
mately represented  in  musical  form  as  follows : 


The  falling  pitch  (  — )  affects  both  long  and  short  vowels  as  well  as 
diphthongs,  its  essential  characteristic  being,  as  already  defined,  a 
steady  fall  from  a  tone  higher  than  the  normal  level.  The  peak  of 
the  falling  inflection  may  coincide  in  absolute  pitch  with  that  of  the 
rising  inflection,  though  it  is  often  somewhat  higher,  say  an  interval 
of  a  fourth  above  the  ordinary  level.  The  base  Gowest  tone)  of  the 
fall  is  not  assignable  to  any  definite  relative  pitch,  the  gamut  run 
through  by  the  voice  depending  largely  upon  the  character  of  the 
syllable.  If  the  accent  hits  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong  not  immedi- 
ately followed  by  a  catch,  the  base  will,  generally  speaking,  coincide 
with  the  normal  level,  or  lie  somewhat  below  it.  If  the  long  vowel 
or  diphthong  be  immediately  followed  by  an  unaccented  syllable,  the 
base  is  apt  to  strike  this  unaccented  syllable  at  an  interval  of  about 
a  third  below  the  level.  If  the  vowel  or  diphthong  be  immediately 
followed  by  a  catch,  the  fall  in  pitch  will  be  rapidly  checked,  and  the 
whole  extent  of  the  fall  limited  to  perhaps  not  more  than  a  semitone. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  catch  is  removed  (as  often  happens  on  the 
addition  to  the  form  of  certain  grammatical  elements),  the  fall  runs 
through  its  usual  gamut.     The  words 

Ywede'i  his  name 

yewe'ida^  when  he  returned 

yewe'^^  he  returned 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  falling  pitch. 
§  5 
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k'we- 


The  pronunciation  of  the  diphthongs  is  now  easily  understood 
A  shortened  diphthong  (aH,  a'*^)  sounds  to  an  American  ear  like  an 
indivisible  entity,  very  much  like  ai  and  au  in  high  and  how;  a 
diphthong  with  falling  pitch  (a'i)  is  naturally  apt  to  be  heard  as  two 
distinct  vowels,  so  that  one  is  easily  led  to  write  naga'-ida^  instead  of 
naga'ida^  when  he  said;  a  diphthong  wdth  rising  pitch  {al)  is  heard 
either  as  a  pure  diphthong  or  as  two  distinct  vowels,  according  to 
the  speed  of  utterance  or  the  accidents  of  perception.  All  these 
interpretations,  however,  are  merely  matters  of  perception  by  an 
American  ear  and  have  in  themselves  no  objective  value.  It  would 
be  quite  misleading,  for  instance,  to  treat  Takelma  diphthongs  as 
"pure"  and  "  impure,"  no  regard  being  had  to  pitch,  for  such  a  classi- 
fication is  merely  a  secondary  consequence  of  the  accentual  phenomena 
we  have  just  considered. 

One  other  point  in  regard  to  the  diphthongs  should  be  noted.  It 
is  important  to  cUstinguish  between  organic  diphthongs,  in  which  each 
element  of  the  diphthong  has  a  distinct  radical  or  etymological  value, 
and  secondary  diphthongs,  arising  from  an  i,  u,  I,  m,  or  n  with  pre- 
fixed inorganic  a.  The  secondary  diphthongs  (ai,  au,  al,  am,  an), 
being  etymologically  single  vowels  or  semivowels,  are  always  unitonal 
in  character;  they  can  have  the  raised,  not  the  rising  accent.  Con- 
trast the  inorganic  au  of 

hilai^uV  {=*hilw''Jc\ ^  not  HilsiuF)  he  jumped;  cf.  hilwa'^s  jumper 
with  the  organic  au  of 

gaysiu  he  ate  it ;  cf .  gaya,wa'^n  I  ate  it 
Contrast  similarly  the  inorganic  an  of 

JdemsL^TiV  {=^l{:!emB.^¥,  not  *lc!ema.B.¥)  he  made  it;  cf.  Iclemna'^s 
maker 

with  the  organic  am  of 

dasmaysim  he  smiled ;  cf .  dasmaysLina'^n  I  smiled 

Phonetically  such  secondary  diphthongs  are  hardly  different  from 

shortened  organic  diphthongs;  etymologically  and,  in  consequence, 

in  morphologic  treatment,  the  Hne  of  difference  is  sharply  drawn. 


I  Non-existent  or  theoretically  reconstructed  forms  are  indicated  by  a  prefixed  asterist. 
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It  was  said  that  any  particular  syllable,  if  accented,  necessarily 
receives  a  definite  pitch-inflection.  If  it  is  furthermore  pointed  out 
that  distinct  words  and  forms  may  differ  merely  in  the  character  of 
the  accent,  and  that  definite  grammatical  forms  are  associated  with 
definite  accentual  forms,  it  becomes  evident  that  pitch-accent  has  a 
not  unimportant  bearing  on  morphology.  Examples  of  words  difl'er- 
ing  only  in  the  pitch-accent  are : 

se'^l  black  paint,  writing;  sel  kingfisher 

laf°"p''  leaves;  (1)  Zap'  he  carried  it  on  his  back,  (2)  Zap'  become  (so 

and  so)! 
sa'H'^  his  discharge  of  wind;  sdV  mash  it! 
will'^  his  house;  will  house,  for  instance,  in  daYwill  on  top  of 

the  house 
lie'^l  song;  Ml  sing  it! 

Indeed,  neither  vowel-quantity,  accent,  nor  the  catch  can  be  consid- 
ered negligible  factors  in  Takelma  phonology,  as  shown  by  the 
following : 

waya^  knife 

waya'°-  his  knife 

waya'^  he  sleeps 

waydn  he  put  him  to  sleep 

Iclwd^ya'  (  =  'k!wdl^a^)  just  grass 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  simple  rule  for  the  determination  of 
the  proper  accent  of  all  words.  What  has  been  ascertained  in  regard 
to  the  accent  of  certain  forms  or  types  of  words  in  large  part  seems 
to  be  of  a  gramm_atic,  not  purely  phonetic,  character,  and  hence  will 
most  naturally  receive  treatment  when  the  forms  themselves  are  dis- 
cussed. Here  it  will  suffice  to  give  as  illustrations  of  the  morphologic 
value  of  accent  a  few  of  the  cases: 

(1)  Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  generalization  that  can  be 
made  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  accents  is  that  a  catch  requires 
the  falling  pitch-accent  on  an  immediately  preceding  stressed  sjdlable, 
as  comes  out  most  clearly  in  forms  where  the  catch  has  been  second- 
arily removed.     Some  of  the  forms  affected  are: 

(a)  The  first  person  singular  subject  third  person  object  aorist  of 
the  transitive  verb,  as  in: 

tlomoma'^n  I  kill  him 
tlomoma'nda^  as  I  killed  him 
§  5 
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(b)  The  third  person  aorist  of  all  intransitive  verbs  that  take  the 
catch  as  the  characteristic  element  of  this  person  and  tense,  as  in: 

ya'^  he  went 

ya'°'da^  when  he  went 

(c)  The  second  person  singular  possessive  of  nouns  whose  ending 
for  this  person  and  number  is  -H\  as  in: 

tH'H'  your  husband 
ela'H"  your  tongue 

Contrast : 

tUfV  my  husband 
elaYJc'  my  tongue 

There  are  but  few  exceptions  to  this  rule.  A  certain  not  very  nu- 
merous class  of  transitive  verbs,  that  will  later  occupy  us  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  verb,  show  a  long  vowel  with  rising  pitch  before  a  catch 
in  the  first  person  singular  subject  third  person  object  aorist,  as  in: 

Icleme^n  I  make  it 
ditlugu^n  I  wear  it 

The  very  isolation  of  these  forms  argues  powerfully  for  the  general 
correctness  of  the  rule. 

(2)  The  first  person  singular  subject  third  person  object  future,  and 
the  third  person  aorist  passive  always  follow  the  accent  of  la: 

do^ma'n  I  shall  kill  him 
tlomoma'n  he  was  killed 

Contrast : 

xd^ma\  he  dried  it 
Like  Tcleme^n  in  accent  we  have  also: 

Tclemen  it  was  made 
(3) '  The  first  person  singular  possessive  of  nouns  whose  ending  for 
that  person  and  number  is  -fJc'  shows  a  raised  or  rising  pitch,  according 
to  whether  the  accented  vowel  is  short  or  long  (or  diphthongal) : 

YwedeifY  my  name 
pIdnfV  my  liver 
t!ibagwa^nf¥  my  pancreas 

Contrast : 

Ywede'i  his  name 
p!a''^nt''  his  liver 
Hihagwa'n  his  pancreas 
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(4)  The  verbal  suffix  -aid-  takes  the  falling  pitch: 
sgelewa'lda^n  I  shouted  to  him 
sgelewa'U  he  shouted  to  him 

Contrast : 

gwalf  wind 

Many  more  such  rules  could  be  given,  but  these  will  suffice  at  present 

to  show  what  is  meant  by  the  "fixity"  of  certain  types  of  accent  in 

morphological  classes. 

This  fixity  of  accent  seems  to  require  a  slight  qualffication.     A 

tendency  is  observable  to  end  up  a  sentence  with  the  raised  pitch,  so 

that  a  syllable  normally  provided  with  a  falling  pitch-accent  may 

sometimes,  though  by  no  means  always,  assume  a  raised  accent,  if  it  is 

the  last  syllable  of  the  sentence.     The  most  probable  explanation  of 

this  phenomenon  is  that  the  voice  of  a  Takelma  speaker  seeks  its 

rest  in  a  rise,  not,  as  is  the  habit  in  English  as  spoken  in  America,  in 

a  fall.i 

Vocalic  JProcesses  (§§  6-11) 

§  6.  VOWEL  HIATUS 

There  is  never  in  Takelma  the  slightest  tendency  to  avoid  the  com- 
ing together  of  two  vowels  by  elision  of  one  of  the  vowels  or  con- 
traction of  the  two.  So  carefully,  indeed,  is  each  vowel  kept  intact 
that  the  hiatus  is  frequently  strengthened  by  the  insertion  of  a  catch. 
If  the  words  ya'pla  man  and  a'nl^  not,  for  instance,  should  come 
together  in  that  order  in  the  course  of  the  sentence,  the  two  a-  vowels 
would  not  coalesce  into  one  long  vowel,  but  would  be  separated  by 
an  inorganic  (i.  e.,  not  morphologically  essential)  catch  yap! a 
^a'nl^.  The  same  thing  happens  when  two  verbal  prefixes,  the  first 
ending  in  and  the  second  beginning  with  a  vowel,  come  together. 
Thus: 

de-  in  front 

xa'^-  between,  in  two 

-\-%-  with  hand 
generally  appear  as: 

deH- 

xaP'%- 
respectively.     The  deictic  element  -ct\  used  to  emphasize  preceding 

1  Those  familiar  with  Indogennanic  phonology  will  have  noticed  that  my  us8  of  the  sjTiibols  (- ),  (^),  and 
(^)  has  been  largely  determined  by  the  method  adopted  in  linguistic  works  for  the  representation  of  the 
syllabic  pitch-accents  of  Lithuanian;  the  main  departures  being  the  use  of  the  (■^)  on  short  as  well  as  on 
long  vowels  and  the  assignment  of  a  different  meaning  to  the  (-). 
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nouns,  pronouns,  and  adverbs,  is  regularly  separated  jfrom  a  pre- 
ceding vowel  by  the  catch: 

Tna'^a"  but  you,  you  truly 
ho'^^a'  nowadays  indeed 

If  a  diphthong  in  i  or  u  precedes  a  catch  followed  by  a  vowel,  the  i  or 
u  often  appears  as  1/  or  ly  after  the  catch: 

Ti'.wd^ya'  just  grass  (=  T<:!wafl-{--a^) 
d'^ya^  just  they  (==  di-  they  +  -a') 
Tmfwl-  (=  Tia-u-  under  -\-%-  with  hand) 

If  the  second  of  two  syntactically  closely  connected  words  begins 
with  a  semivowel  (w  or  y)  and  the  first  ends  in  a  vowel,  a  catch  is 
generally  heard  to  separate  the  two,  in  other  words  the  semivowel  is 
treated  as  a  vowel.     Examples  are: 

ge'^  wd¥  ( =ge'  +wd¥)  there  he  arrived 

he^^  wd°'dl'^  (  =  he^  +  wd'^di'^)  day  its-body  =  all  day  long 

ge^  yd''^M  (=ge  +  yd'^hi)  just  there  indeed 
Such  cases  are  of  course  not  to  be  confounded  with  examples  like: 

me^woV  HE  ARRIVED  HERE,  and 

me^yeu  come  here! 
in  which  the  catch  is  organic,  being  an  integral  part  of  the  adverb 
me^  hither;  contrast: 

me^gini'^Y  he  came  here,  with 

ge  gini'^V  he  went  there. 
The  same  phonetic  rule  appHes  even  more  commonly  when  the  first 
element  is  a  noun  or  verb  prefix : 

h.2b^win%'^da  inside  of  him;  but  hohe^hini"  at  noon 

de^wiliwia'^^  they  shouted ;  but  dexehe'^n  he  said  so 

ahdui^wa^yewenhi  he  returned  inside  with  him;  but  Suhoigini'^Y  he 
went  inside 

Vfi^wd  my  younger  brother ;  but  wiha^m  my  father 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  catch  is  generally  found  also 
when  the  first  element  ends  in  I,  m,  or  n,  these  consonants,  as  has 
been  already  seen,  being  closely  alhed  to  the  semivowels  in  phonetic 
treatment : 

al^wd'^dide  to  my  body;  but  als* o"ma7  to  the  mountain 

al^yowo'^  he  looked;  but  ak^'*X^"  he  saw  him 

6a°ge'Fyo  he  lay  belly  up;  but  gelkliyi'^V  he  turned  to  face  him 

gw&R^wat' geits' HVwa  his  (head)  lay  next  to  it;  but  gyfenliwila''^^ 
he  looked  back 

yiwin^  wo'Vi^  {=yiwin  speech +wo'^'i^  without)  without  speech 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  the  catch  separates  elements  ending  in 
I,  m,  or  n  from  such  as  begin  with  a  vowel: 

.     s'inHlats'.agi'^n  I  touch  his  nose 
alHfhaga't'haV  he  struck  them 

§  7.  DISSIMILATION  OF  « 

A  diphthong  in  u  tends,  by  an  easily  understood  dissimilatory 
process,  to  drop  the  u  before  a  labial  suffix  (-gw-,  -p\  -ba^).  Thus 
we  have : 

waTiawaxl^gwa'^n  I  rot  with  it,  for  ^xiugwa'^n 
Compare : 

Tiawaxi''^^  he  rots 
wdhawaxiwigwa'n  I  shall  rot  with  it 

Similarly : 

hiliV^  he  jumped  having  it,  for  *hiliuV"'  (stem  hiliu-) 
wiliY^  he  proceeded  with  it,  for  *wiliuJc'"'  (stem  wiliu-) 

Observe  that,  while  the  diphthong  iu  is  monophthongized,  the  orig- 
inal quantity  is  kept,  i  being  compensatively  lengthened  to  IK  In  the 
various  forms  of  the  verb  yeu-  return,  such  dissimilation,  wherever 
possible,  regularly  takes  place: 

yeV"^  he  returned  with  it,  for  *yeu¥'^(  =  yeu-  gw-  ¥) 
me^yep'  come  back!  (pi.),  but  sing,  me^yeu 
ye^ha'^  let  us  return!  for  *yeuba'^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  this  u-  dissimilation  is  directly  respon- 
sible for  a  number  of  homonyms : 

yeV""  bite  him! 
(al)yep'  show  it  to  him! 

A  similar  dissimilation  of  an  -u~  after  a  long  vowel  has  in  all  proba- 
bility taken  place  in  the  reduplicating  verb  laHiwi'^n  i  call  him  by 
NAME  (le^la'usi  he  calls  me  by  name)  from  *  Iduliwi'^n  (*  leula'usi) . 

§  8.  I-  UMLAUT 

Probably  the  most  far-reaching  phonetic  law  touching  the  Takelma 
vowels  is  an  assimilatory  process  that  can  be  appropriately  termed 
"i-  umlaut."  Briefly  stated,  the  process  is  a  regressive  assimilation 
of  a  non-radical  -a-  to  an  -i-,  caused  by  an  -i-  (-1^-)  in  an  immediately 
following  suffixed  syllable,  whether  the  -i-  causing  the  umlaut  is  an 
original  -i-,  or  itself  umlauted  from  an  original  -a-;  the  -i-  of  the 
§§  7-8 
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pronominal  endings  -hi-  thee,  -si-  he  to  me,  -xi-  he  me,  fails  to 
cause  umlaut,  nor  does  the  law  operate  when  the  -i-  is  immediately 
preceded  by  an  inorganic  h.  The  following  forms  will  make  the 
applicability  of  the  rule  somewhat  clearer : 

waklayayini'^n  I  caused  him  to  grow  with  it  (but  Jc.'ayayana'^n 
I  caused  him  to  grow,  with  preserved  -a-,  because  of  following 
-a'^n,  not  -i'^n) 

wakleyeya'nxi  he  caused  me  to  grow  with  it 

waklayaya'nxbi^n  I  caused  thee  to  grow  with  it 

lyulu'yili^n  I  rub  it  (from  -yal¥n) 

lyulu'yalhi  he  rubs  it 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  this  i-  umlaut  never  operates  on  a 
radical  or  stem-vowel,  a  fact  that  incidentally  proves  helpful  at  tunes 
in  determining  how  much  of  a  phonetic  complex  belongs  to  the  stem, 
and  how  much  is  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  grammatical 
apparatus  following  the  stem.     In: 

wd^giwi'^n  1  brought  it  to  him  (from  -awi'^n;  cf.  wd^-ga'sWn 
I  brought  it  to  you) 

the  -a-  following  the  g  is  shown  to  be  not  a  part  of  the  aoristic  stem 
wd^-g-  by  the  i- umlaut  that  it  may  undergo;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
corresponding  future  shows  an  un-umlauted  -a- : 

wagawi'n  I  shall  bring  it  to  him 
so  that  the  future  stem  must  be  set  down  as  waga-,  as  is  confirmed  by 
certain  other  considerations. 

It  would  take  us  too  far  afield  to  enumerate  all  the  possible  cases 
in  which  i-  umlaut  takes  place;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  phenomenon  of 
such  frequent  recurrence  that  some  of  the  more  common  possibilities 
should  be  listed,  if  only  for  purposes  of  further  illustration: 

(1)  It  is  caused  by  the  aoristic  verb  suffix  -¥-  denoting  position: 

s'as'inl  he  stands  (cf.  s'a's'anfd'^  he  will  stand) 
tlobigl  he  lies  as  if  dead  (cf.  future  t!6haga'sdd°) 

(2)  By  an  element  -i-  characteristic  of  certain  nouns,  that  is  added 
to  the  absolute  form  of  the  noun  before  the  possessive  pronominal 
endings : 

hil^hiniYV  my  arm  (cf.  hu^ha'n  arm) 

V ga'lt gilixdek'  my  belly  (for  *  fgalfgali-) 

(3)  By  the  common  verbal  "instrumental"  vowel  -i-,  which,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  replaces  the  normal  pre-pronomuial  element 
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-a-,  and  often  serves  to  give  the  verb  an  instrumental  force.  This 
instrumental  -i-  may  work  its  influence  on  a  great  number  of  preceding 
elements  containing  -a-,  among  which  are : 

(a)  The  -a-  that  regularly  replaces  the  stem-vowel  in  the  second 
member  of  a  duplicated  verb : 

aPU'haga't'higi^n  I  beat  him  (cf.  -t'haga'fhaV  he  beat  him) 
ts-.'ele'ts-Hli^n  I  rattle  it  (cf.  ts-!ele'ts-!alhi  he  rattles  it) 
Ismili' smili^n  I  swing  it  (cf.  Ismi'lsmal  swing  it!) 

(&)  The  causative  element  -an-: 
wap.'d^gini'^n  I  cause  him  to  swim  with  it  (cf.  p!a"'gana'^n  I  cause 
him  to  swim) 
See  above: 

wak.'ayayini'^n  I  cause  him  to  grow 
(c)  The  element  -an-  added  to  transitive  stems  to  express  the  idea 

of  FOR,  IN  BEHALF  OF : 

wat.'omomini'^n  I  kill  it  for  him  with  it  (cf.  tlomomana'^n  I  kill  it 
for  him) 

{d)  The  pronominal  element  -am-,  first  personal  plural  object: 

alxi'^ximi^s  one  who  sees  us  (cf .  alxl'ham  he  sees  us) 

4.  By  the  suffixed  local  element  -dl^  on  top  of  added  to  the  demon- 
strative pronoun  ga  that  to  form  a  general  local  postposition: 

gid%^  on  top  of  it,  over  (so  and  so) 
Compare  the  similarly  formed : 

gada'Y  above 

gada^l  among 
and  others. 

5.  By  the  pronominal  element  -ig-  (-i^"') ,  first  personal  plural  subject 
intransitive : 

V.omoxiniV  we  kill  each  other  (cf .  t.'omoxa^n  they  kill  each  other) 
daxinigam  we  shall  find  each  other  (cf .  daxanH"  they  will  find  each 
other) 

This  list  might  be  greatly  extended  if  desired,  and  indeed  numerous 
other  examples  will  meet  us  in  the  morphology.  Examples  of  a  double 
and  treble  i-  umlaut  are: 

lolw^ninini'^n  I  caused  him  to  die  (i.  e.,  killed  him)  for  him  (cf. 

lolio'^nana'nlii  he  killed  him  for  him) 
iklumininini^nl^'  he  will  fix  it  for  him  (compare  %k!uHaa'n  he 

fixed  it) 
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The  semivowel  corresponding  to  i,  namely  y,  is  also  capable,  under 
analogous  circumstances,  of  causing  the  i-  umlaut  of  a  preceding  non- 
radical a.     Examples  are: 

daxoyo'xiya^n  (=-xaya^n)  I  scare  them  around;  daxoyo'xi  (=-xiy 
=  -xay)  he  scares  them  around 

alHfge'iVgiyaV^  (=-fgay-)  rolled  up 

aThuyuliVx  (=-hiyx=-hayx)  he  used  to  hunt 

saniya"  {=sanaya')  to  fight  him 

do'^mVwiya  (=-Vwaya)  to  kill  him;  and  numerous  other  infini- 
tives in  -Jc'wiya  {=-Ywaya) 

§  9.  K- SOUNDS  PRECEDED  BY  U- VOWELS 

An  u-  vowel  (o,  u,  il,  and  diphthongs  in  -u)  immediately  preceding  a 
Tc-  sound  (i.  e.,  g,  V,  k!,  x)  introduces  after  the  latter  a  parasitic  -w-, 
which,  when  itself  followed  by  a  vowel,  unites  with  the  Z:-  sound  to 
form  a  consonant-cluster  {gw,  Vw,  Tclw,  xw),  but  appears,  when  stand- 
ing after  a  (word  or  syllabic)  final  ^',  as  a  voiceless  -''^.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  excrescent  w  simply  means,  of  course,  that  the  labial 
rounding  of  the  u-  vowel  lingers  on  after  the  articulation  of  the  Ic- 
sound,  a  phonetic  tendency  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  produc- 
tion of  the  guttural  consonant  does  not,  as  in  the  labials  and  dentals, 
necessitate  a  readjustment  of  the  lips.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate 
the  phonetic  process : 

gelgulugwa'^n  I  desire  it 

gdgulu^V'^  he  desires  it  (contrast  gelgula'Y  he  desired  it,  without 

the  labial  affection  of  the  -Y  because  of  the  replacement  of  the 

-u-  by  an  -a-) 
giixwl'^  his  heart 
dil^gwi't'gwa  her  dress 
duV''  woman's  garment 
yo^Tclwd'^  his  bones 

As  also  in  the  upper  Chinook  dialects  (Wasco,  Wishram),  where 
exactly  the  same  process  occurs,  the  w-  infection  is  often  very  slight, 
and  particularly  before  u-  vowels  the  -w-  is,  if  not  entirely  absent, 
at  least  barely  audible : 

yokl^oya'^n  I  know  it 

yo'Yyan  I  shall  know  it 
In  one  very  common  word  the  catch  seems  to  be  treated  as  a  Tc-  sound 
in  reference  to  a  preceding  u  when  itself  followed  by  an  -l- : 

s'u^wiU  he  sits;  but 

s'u'^alfa^  he  will  sit 
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The  first  form  was,  for  some  reason  or  other,  often  heard,  perhaps 
misheard,  as  s'i^ul%. 

§  10.  INORGANIC  a 

It  frequently  happens  in  the  formation  of  words  that  a  vowel 
present  in  some  other  form  of  the  stem  will  drop  out,  or,  more  accu- 
rately expressed,  has  never  been  inserted.  Consonant-combinations 
sometimes  then  result  which  are  either  quite  impossible  in  Takelma 
phonetics,  or  at  any  rate  are  limited  in  their  occurrence  to  certain 
grammatical  forms,  so  that  the  introduction  of  an  "  inorganic " -a-, 
serving  to  limber  up  the  consonant-duster,  as  it  were,  becomes  neces- 
sary. Ordinarily  this  -a-  is  inserted  after  the  first  consonant;  in 
certain  cases,  after  the  two  consonants  forming  the  cluster.  The 
theoretical  future  of  gini'Vde^  i  go  somewhere  should  be,  for 
example,  *gin¥de^;  but,  instead  of  this  somewhat  difiicult  form, 
we  really  get  gina'Yde^.  That  the  -a'-  is  here  really  inorganic,  and 
not  a  characteristic  of  the  future  stem,  as  was  at  first  believed,  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  imperative  gi'nV  (all  imperatives  are  formed 
from  the  future  stem) .     Similarly : 

Tcliya'Vde^  I  shall  go,  come;  aorist,  TcHyi'Vde^ 

alxik!a'lhi¥  (  =  theoretical  "^alxiklliV)  he  -kept  looking  at  him; 

aorist  first  person  alxiJcIjlhi^n  I  keep  looldng  at  him 
Idema'n  make  it!  (  =  theoretical  *Tc!emn);   cf.  Iclemna'n  I  shall 

make  it 
haiHye^wa'n  drive   out  sickness!;   aorist,  -yewen  he  drove  out 

sickness 
sgela^ufe^  I  shall  shout   (=  theoretic  ^ sgelwV e^) ;  aorist  second 

person,  sgelewaY  you  shouted 

As  an  example  of  an  inorganic  -a-  following  a  consonantic  cluster 
may  be  given: 

wisma'fe^  I  shall  move  (stem  wism-) ;  aorist,  wits'limfe^  I  moved* 
The  exact  nature  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  various  forms  given 
will  be  better  understood  when  stem-formation  is  discussed.     Here 

iSucli  an  -a  may  stand  as  an  absolute  final;  e.  g.,  la-imasga^  start  in  singing!  (stem  masg-),  aorist 
third  person,  -mats.'a^k' .  The  form  masga^  well  illustrates  the  inherent  difllcvilty  of  delimiting  the  range  of 
a  phonetic  law  without  comparative  or  older  historical  material  to  aid  in  determining  what  is  due  to  regular 
phonetic  development,  and  what  is  formed  on  the  analogy  of  other  forms.  The  final  cluster  -sk'  does  occur 
in  Takelma;  e.  g.,dink.'a^sk'  (long  object)  lay  stretched  out;  so  that  a  phonetic  irregularity  must  exist  in 
one  of  the  two  forms.  Either  we  should  have  *ma*«fc',  or  else  *dinfc.'osa^fc'  or  *dink.'asga^  is  to  be  expected. 
On  closer  examination  it  is  found  that  the  -fc'  in  forms  like  dink.Wsk'  is  a  grammatical  element  added  on  to 
the  future  stem  dink.'as-;  whereas  in  masga'^  the  -g-  belongs  in  all  probability  to  the  stem,  and  is  no  added 
suffix;  at  least  is  not  felt  as  such.  It  seems  evident,  then,  that  the  quasi-mechanical  juxtaposition  of 
grammatical  elements  does  not  entirely  follow  the  same  phonetic  lines  as  organic  soimd-complexes. 
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it  will  suffice  to  say  that  there  are  three  distinct  sorts  of  inorganic  or 
secondary  a-  vowels :  the  regular  inorganic  a  first  illustrated  above, 
inserted  between  two  consonants  that  would  theoretically  form  a 
cluster;  the  post-consonantal  constant  a  of  certain  steins  (such  as 
wism-  above)  that  would  otherwise  end  in  more  or  less  impracticable 
consonant  clusters  (this  -a  appears  as  -i  under  circumstances  to  be 
discussed  below);  and  a  connecting  a  employed  to  join  consonantal 
suffixes  to  preceding  consonants  (such  suffixes  are  generally  directly 
added  to  preceding  vowels  or  diphthongs).  The  varying  treatment 
accorded  these  different  secondary  a  vowels  will  become  clearer  in 
the  morphology. 

§  11.  SEMPLIFICATION  OF  DOUBLE  DIPHTHONGS 

By  a  double  diphthong  is  meant  a  syllable  consisting  of  an  ordinary 
diphthong  (long  or  short)  followed  by  a  semivowel  (y,  w)  or  by  I,  m, 
or  n.  Such  double  diphthongs  are,  for  instance,  aiw,  diw,  auy,  duy, 
ain,  din,  alw,  dHw;  those  with  initial  short  vowel,  hke  ain,  have, 
like  the  long  diphthongs  (e.  g.  d^n),  a  quantitative  value  of  3  morae, 
wliile  those  with  initial  long  vowel,  hke  din,  have  a  quantitative  value 
of  4  morae  and  may  be  termed  over-long  diphthongs.  Double  diph- 
thongs may  theoretically  arise  when,  for  some  reason  or  other,  a  con- 
necting or  inorganic  a  fails  to  Hghten  the  heavy  syllable  by  reducing 
it  to  two  (see  particularly  §  65  for  a  well-defined  class  of  such  cases). 
Double  diphthongs,  however,  are  nearly  always  avoided  in  Takelma; 
there  is  evidently  a  rhythmic  feehng  here  brought  into  play,  a  disHke 
of  heavy  syllables  containing  three  quaHtatively  distinct  sonantic 
elements. 

In  consequence  of  this,  double  diphthongs  are  regularly  simphfied 
by  the  loss  of  either  the  second  or  third  element  of  the  diphthong; 
in  other  words,  they  are  quantitatively  reduced  by  one  mora  (the 
simple  double  diphthongs  now  have  a  value  of  2  morae,  the  over- 
long  diphthongs  3  morae  hke  ordinary  long  chphthongs),  while 
quahtivetatly  they  now  involve  only  two  sonantic  elements.  An 
exception  seems  to  be  afforded  by  double  diphthongs  in  -uy  (e.  g. 
-auy),  which  become  dissyllabic  by  vocahzing  the  y  to  i,  in  other 
words,  -auy  becomes  -awi: 

tsIa.wV'lc'   he  ran   fast;  cf.    ts.'a-uja'^s   fast   runner,  tsIsiWSijaY 

(aorist)  you  ran  fast 
ysiwi'fe^  I  shall  talk;  cf.  ysiwayaY  (aorist)  you  talked 
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The  -awi-  (=  theoretic  -awy-)  of  these  forms  is  related  to  the  -away- 
of  the  aorist  as  the  -ilw-  of  Mlwa'^s  jumper  to  the  -iliw-  of  the  aorist 
hi]iwaH'  you  jumped. 

Such  double  diphthongs  as  end  in  -w  (e.  g.  -aiw,  -dHw)  simply 
lose  the  -w: 

gal   eat    it!    {='^gaiw);  gaiY    he    ate    it    {='^ga%wY);  compare 
ga-iwa^n  I  shall  eat  it 

Other  examples  of  this  loss  of  w  are  given  in  §  18,  2.  All  other 
double  diphthongs  are  simplified  by  the  loss  of  the  second  vowel  (i,  u) 
or  consonant  (Z,  m,  n);  a  glottal  catch,  if  present  after  the  second 
vowel  or  consonant,  is  always  preserved  in  the  simplified  form  of  the 
double  diphthong.  Examples  of  simplified  double  diphthongs  with 
initial  short  vowel  are : 

gelhewe'hsi^n  (=*-/iau^n)  I  think;  compare  geTheive'TioM  he  thinks 
imi'hu^n.  (=*-/i,am^n)  I  sent  him;  compare  imi'hsun  he  sent  him 
mo'Zo^ma^n  (=*maFn)  I  stir  it  up;  mo'Z^man  (=*-maln)  I  shall 

stir  it  up;  compare  parallel  forms  with  connecting  a:  mo'lo^- 

mala^n,  mo'Z^malan,  and  tliird  person  aorist  mo'Zo^mal 
ma^mfridi'^n  (=*-man^n)  I  count  them;  compare  damd^nmini'^n 

(umlauted  from  -man-i'^n)  I  counted  them  up 
Tdemxa'fe"  ( =*Z:.'emna;aTe*)  I  shall  make;  compare  Jdemna'^s 

maker  and  ^\'ema'n  make  it!  (with  inorganic  a  because  accent 

is  not  thrown  forward) 
Examples  of  simphfied  over-long  diphthongs  are : 

daHdi'n    {=*deii\di^n)    I    shall   go    to    him    for    food;   compare 

dMt'e''  I  shall  go  for  food 
el  fgelxi^  (=*t'geilxi^)  wagon  (literally,  rolling  canoe);  compare 

fge^ja^lx  it  rolls 
datlag^^ii  (=*<.'ag'ai^n)  I  build  a  fire;  compare  datlagM  he  builds 

a  fire 
Icleine^n  (=*A:.'emei^n)  I  make  it;   compare  Iclemei  he   makes  it 
oyo^n  ( =  *oi/on^n)  I  give  it;  compare  third  person  oy on  he  gives  it 

In  the  inferential,  less  frequently  passive  participle  and  impera- 
tive, forms  of  the  verb,  double  diphthongs,  except  those  ending 
in  w,  generally  fail  to  be  simplified.  If  coming  immediately 
before  the  inferential  -V-  the  double  diphthong  is  preserved,  for 
what  reason  is  not  evident  (perhaps  by' analogy  to  other  non-aorist 
forms  in  which  the  last  element  of  the  double  diphthong  belongs  to 
the  following  syllable) : 

§  11 
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ts'IsbimV  (but  also  ^s" /ay am  Z:')  he  hid  it;  compare  ^s"/a-ima'7i  I 

shall  liide  it 
oinZ:'  he  gave  it;  compare  oina'Ti  I  shall  give  it 

If  the  inferential  -V-  does  not  immediately  follow,  an  inorganic  a 
seems  to  be  regularly  inserted  between  the  second  and  tliird  elements 
of  the  diphthong: 

gelts'  Isbja'mxamVna^  since  he  concealed  it  from  us 
Examples  of  other  than  inferential  forms  with  unsimplified  double 
diphthong  are: 

ts'!silmJia¥  "'hidden 

oin  give  it!  (yet  is'/aya'm  hide  it!  with  inorganic  a) 

Consonants  (§§  12-24) 

§  12,  Sy stein  of  Consonants 

The  Takelma  consonant  system  is  represented  in  the  following 
table: 


Aspirated 
tenuis. 

Voiceless 
media. 

Fortis. 

Spirant.     Lateral, 

Nasal, 

Labial 

P 

b 

p! 

V.     unv. 

m 

Dental 

V 

d 

t! 

I      1      n 

1     -_    , - 

Sibilant 

ts!,  is-.' 

s,  «• 

Palatal 

y           1    (0 

Guttural 

r 

9 

k! 

I 

Faucal 

e 

h 

The  spirants  have  been  divided  into  two  groups,  those  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  column  (labeled  v.)  being  voiced,  whUe  those  on  the 
right-hand  side  Gabeled  unv.)  are  unvoiced.  The  rarely  occurring 
palatal  lateral  I  (see  §  2,  footnote)  is  also  voiceless.  Every  one  of  the 
consonants  tabulated  may  occur  initially,  except  the  voiceless  labial 
spirant  -''",  which  occurs  only  A\dth  Ic  at  the  end  of  a  syllable.  Prop- 
erly speaking,  -V"^  should  be  considered  the  syllabic  final  of  the 
labialized  guttural  series  {¥w,  gw,  Tclw) ;  a  consideration  of  the 
consonant-clusters  allowed  in  Takelma  shows  that  these  labialized 
consonants  must  be  looked  upon  as  phonetic  units.  The  catch  (^) 
as  organic  consonant  is  found  only  medially  and  finally;  the  I  only 
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initially.  In  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  various  consonants, 
w,  s,  y,  h,  I,  m,  and  n  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  corresponding 
sounds  in  English. 

The  first  two  series  of  stops — tenuis  (p\  t\  ¥)  and  media  (b,  d,  g) — 
do  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  surd  and  sonant  stops  of  English  or 
French.  The  aspirated  tenues  are,  as  their  name  implies,  voiceless 
stops  whose  release  is  accompanied  by  an  appreciable  expulsion  of 
breath.  The  voiceless  mediae  are  also  stops  without  voiced  articula- 
tion ;  but  they  differ  from  the  true  tenues  in  the  absence  of  aspiration 
and  in  the  considerably  w^eaker  stress  of  articulation.  Inasmuch  as 
our  English  mediae  combine  sonancy  with  comparatively  weak  stress 
of  articulation,  while  the  tenues  are  at  the  same  time  unvoiced  and 
pronounced  with  decided  stress,  it  is  apparent  that  a  series  of  con- 
sonants which,  like  the  Takelma  voiceless  mediae,  combine  weak  stress 
with  lack  of  voice  will  tend  to  be  perceived  by  an  American  ear  some- 
times (particularly  when  initial)  as  surds,  at  other  times  (particularly 
between  vowels)  as  sonants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aspirated  tenues 
ynW  be  regularly  heard  as  ordinary  surd-stops,  so  that  an  untrained 
American  ear  is  apt  to  combine  an  uncalled-for  differentiation  with  a 
disturbing  lack  of  differentiation.  While  the  Takelma  tenuis  and 
media  are  to  a  large  extent  morphologically  equivalent  consonants 
with  manner  of  articulation  determined  by  certain  largely  mechanical 
rules  of  position,  yet  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  (notably 
as  initials)  they  are  to  be  rigidly  kept  apart  etymologically.  Words 
and  stems  which  differ  only  in  regard  to  the  weak  or  strong  stress 
and  the  absence  or  presence  of  aspiration  of  a  stop,  can  be  found 
in  great  number : 

daPn-  ear ;  t'a°"n  squirrel 

&o"  now;  p'o"-  to  blow 

ga  that ;  Ya  what 

di}-  on  top ;  t'V--  to  drift 

hb'^d-  to  pull  out  hair;  p'o^d-  to  mix 

dd"-g-  to  build  fire ;  dd^-g-  to  find ;  fd'^g-to  cry 

gai-  to  eat ;  Vai-  thing,  what  ^ 

1  These  two  series  of  stops  are  not  at  all  peculiar  to  Takelma.  As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  same 
division  is  found  also  in  the  neighboring  Chasta  Costa,  a  good  example  of  how  a  fundamental  method  of 
phonetic  attack  may  be  uniformly  spread  over  an  area  in  which  far-reaching  phonetic  differences  of  detail 
are  found  and  morphologic  traits  vary  widely.  The  same  series  of  stops  are  found  also  in  Yana,  in 
northern  California.  Farther  to  the  east  the  two  scries  are  apparently  found,  besides  a  series  of  true 
sonant  stops,  In  Ponca  and  Omaha  (J.  O.  Dorsey's  p,  t,  k,  and  d,  ?,  :j).  The  Iroquois  also  (as  could  be 
tested  by  an  opportunity  to  hear  Mohawk)  are,  as  regards  the  manner  of  articulating  the  two  series,  abso- 
lutely in  accord  with  the  Takelma.  A  more  accurate  phonetic  knowledge  of  other  languages  would  doubt- 
less show  a  wide  distribution  in  America  of  the  voiceless  media. 
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The  fortes  (p!,  t!,  Tel,  ts!  [  =  ts-!],  and  ^,  which  has  been  put  in  the 
same  series  because  of  its  intimate  phonetic  and  morphologic  rela- 
tion to  the  other  consonants)  are  pronounced  with  the  characteristic 
snatched  or  crackly  effect  (more  or  less  decided  stress  of  articula- 
tion of  voiceless  stop  followed  by  explosion  and  momentary  hiatus) 
prevalent  on  the  Pacific  coast.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Takelma, 
p!,  t!,  and  Tc!  are  in  a  way  equivalent  to  p^,  f,  and  Tc^,  respectively, 
or  rather  to  ¥,  d^,  and  g^,  for  the  fortes  can  never  be  aspirated. 
In  some  cases  it  was  found  difficult  to  tell  whether  a  fortis,  or  a  voice- 
less stop  followed  by  a  glottal  stricture,  was  really  heard: 

yap!a^  and  yap^a^  man 
ga'p!in%^  and  ga'p-ini''  two 

In  fact,  a  final  tenuis  +  a  catch  inserted,  as  between  vowels,  to  pre- 
vent phonetic  amalgamation,  regularly  become,  at  least  as  far  as 
acoustic  effect  is  concerned,  the  homorganic  fortis: 

ak!a'  he  indeed  {=a¥  he  +  deictic  ^aV  cf.  ma'^a"  you  indeed) 
sak.'eit'  you  shot  him  ( =  sdV  he  shot  him  +  (^)eif  you  are) 
mdp.'a^  just  you  [pi.]  (=  map'  you  [pi.]  +  ^a^) 

Nevertheless,  p%  f,  Tc^  are  by  no  means  phonetically  identical  with 
p!,  t!,  1c!;  in  Yana,  for  instance,  the  two  series  are  etymologically,  as 
weU  as  phonetically,  distinct.  One  difference  between  the  two  may 
be  the  greater  stress  of  articulation  that  has  been  often  held  to  be 
the  main  characteristic  of  the  fortes,  but  another  factor,  at  least  as 
far  as  Takelma  (also  Yana)  is  concerned,  is  probably  of  greater  mo- 
ment. This  has  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  glottal  closure.  In 
the  case  of  p-,  f,  and  P  the  glottis  is  closed  immediately  upon  release 
of  the  stop-contact  for  p,  t,  and  Tc.  In  the  case  of  p!,  t!,  and  Ic!  the 
glottis  is  closed  just  before  or  simultaneously  with  the  moment  of  con- 
sonant contact,  is  held  closed  during  the  full  extent  of  the  consonant 
articulation,  and  is  not  opened  until  after  the  consonant  release;  the 
fortis  p! ,  e.  g.,  may  be  symbohcally  represented  as  ^p^  (or  ^h^,  better 

as  ^h^,  i.  e.,  a  labial  unaspirated  stop  immersed  in  a  glottal  catch). 
As  the  glottis  is  closed  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  fortis 
articulation,  no  breath  can  escape  through  it;  hence  a  fortis  conso- 
nant is  necessarily  unaspirated.  This  explains  why  fortes  are  so  apt 
to  be  misheard  as  voiceless  mediae  or  even  voiced  mediae  rather  than 
as  aspirated  tenues  {p!,  e.  g.,  will  be  often  misheard  as  6  rather  than 
f).  The  cracked  effect  of  the  fortes,  sometimes  quite  incorrectly 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 3  §    12 
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referred  to  as  a  click,  is  due  to  the  sudden  opening  of  the  closed  cham- 
ber formed  between  the  closed  glottis  and  the  point  of  consonant 
contact  (compare  the  sound  produced  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of 
a  stopper  from  a  closed  bottle) ;  the  hiatus  generally  heard  between 
a  fortis  and  a  following  vowel  is  simply  the  interval  of  time  elapsing 
between  the  consonant  release  and  the  release  of  the  glottal  closure.* 
That  the  fortis  consonant  really  does  involve  an  initial  glottal  catch 
is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  author's  manuscript  material  by  such 
writings  as: 

dulu'H!ili^n  =  dulu't!ili^n  I  stuff  it 

du'lH!ilin  =  diX'lt!ilin  I  shall  stuff  it 

leTne'^lclici-uda^  =  leme'l{:!ia-uda^  as  they  go  off 
Many  facts  of  a  phonetic  and  morphological  character  will  meet  us 
later  on  that  serve  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  phonetic  analysis 
given  (see  §13,  end;  also  §§  30,4;  40,6;  40,13a,  p.  113;  40,13b).  Here 
it  is  enough  to  point  out  that  p!,  t!,  Tc!,  ts'!  are  etymologically  related 
to  h,  d,  g,  s'  as  are  ^^,  ^%  H,  ^m,  ^n  to  i,  u,  I,  m,  n. 

There  is  no  tenuis  or  media  affricative  {ts — dz;  ts',  tc — dz',  dj)  corre- 
sponding in  Takelma  to  the  fortis  ts!,  ts\',  though  it  seems  possible 
that  it  originally  existed  but  developed  to  x  (cf.  yegwexi  the}"  bite 
me  [upper  Takelma  yegwe'tci];  ts-'.i'xi  dog  [from  original  Hs'!its'iV^. 
Morphologically  ts!,  ts\'  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  s,  s-  that  2>-',  i-'> 
and  Ic!  stand  in  to  6,  d,  g.  For  example, 
Aorist  stems : 

Homom-  kill,  ijUlgiig-  start  (war,  basket),  Z:.'oZoZ-  dig — are  related 
to  their  corresponding 
Future  stems : 

do'^m-,  hil^g-,  goH-, — as  are  the 
Aorist  stems: 

ts'!adad-  mash,  ts'!elel-  paint — to  their  corresponding 
Future  stems: 

s'a'^d-,  s'e^l- 
Of  the  other  consonants,  only  x,  -"",  and  s,  s-  call  for  remark,  x  is 
equivalent  to  the  ch  of  German  dach,  though  generally  pronounced 
further  forward  {x).  It  frequently  has  a  lo  tinge,  even  when  no 
li-vowel  or  diphthong  precedes,  particularly  before  i;  examples  are 
hd'px^i  CHILD  and  liaxHya'  (ordinarily  liaxiya')  in  the  water.    -V"", 

>  Doctor  Goddard  writes  me  that  an  examination  of  tracings  made  on  the  Rousselot  machine  leads 
to  substantially  the  same  phonetic  interpretation  of  the  fortes  as  has  been  given  above. 

2  See  Notes  on  the  Takelma  Indians  of  Southwestern  Oregon,  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  ix,  257. 
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in  which  combination  alone,  as  we  have  seen,  -'"'  occurs,  is  the 
aspirated  tenuis  ¥  followed  by  a  voiceless  labial  continuant  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  the  wh  of  English  which,  more  nearly  to  the 
sound  made  in  blowing  out  a  candle,  s  is  the  ordinary  English  s  as 
in  sell;  while  s-  is  employed  to  represent  a  sibUant  about  midway  in 
place  of  articulation  between  s  and  c  (=  s^  in  English  shell),  the 
fortes  ts!  and  ts'!  corresponding,  respectively,  in  place  of  articulation 
to  s  and  s'.  The  two  sounds  s  and  s-  have  been  put  together,  as  it 
is  hardly  probable  that  they  represent  morphologically  distinct 
sounds,  but  seem  rather  to  be  the  limits  of  a  normal  range  of  varia- 
tion (both  sal-  with  foot  and  s'dl-,  e.  g.,  were  heard).  The  only 
distinction  in  use  that  can  be  made  out  is  that  s  occurs  more  fre- 
quently before  and  after  consonants  and  after  ^: 

s'a's'anfe^  I  shall  stand 

ogu's'i  he  gave  it  to  me,  but  ogu'shi  he  gave  it  to  you 

lo^s'l'^  his  playtliing  110.6 

llasgi'n  I  shall  touch  it 

le^psV  feathers 

yols  steel-head  salmon 

Im-uhana'^s  it  stopped  (raining) 

§  13.  Final  Cofisotiants 

By  affinal"  consonant  will  always  be  meant  one  that  stands  at 
the  end  of  a  syllable,  whether  the  syllable  be  the  last  in  the  word  or 
not.  Such  a  final  position  may  be  taken  only  by  the  aspirated  tenues 
the  voiceless  spirants,  the  catch,  the  liquid  Q),  and  the  nasals,  not  by 
the  voiceless  mediae,  fortes,  and  semivowels  (y  and  w) ;  A  occurs  as 
a  final  only  very  rarely : 

la^'h  excrement 

lohldha^nV  he  always  caused  them  to  die 
A  final  semivowel  unites  with  the  preceding  vowel  to  form  a  diph- 
thong : 

gayau  he  ate  it  (cf.  gayawa'^n  I  ate  it) 

gal  grow!  (cf.  gd'^ya'H'  he  will  grow) 
A  final  voiceless  media  always  turns  into  the  corresponding  aspirated 
surd ;  so  that  in  the  various  forms  of  one  stem  a  constant  alternation 
between  the  two  manners  of  articulation  is  brought  about: 

se^ha'^n  I  roasted  it;  sep'  he  roasted  it 

xehe'^n  he  did  it;  xepga^  I  did  it 

xnduma'lda^n  I  whistle  to  him;   xuduma'lf,  xuduma'lfgwa  he 
whistles  to  him 

tlayaga'^n  I  found  it;   tlaya'V  he  found  it,    ddVna^  since  he 
found  it 

§   13 
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A  final  fortis  also  becomes  the  corresponding  aspirated  surd  (-ts! 
becoming  -^s),  but  with  a  preceding  catch  by  way  of  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  the  fortis  character  of  the  consonant.  Tliis  process  is 
readily  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  phonetic  analysis  of  the  fortes 
given  above  (§  12).  Final  pi,  for  instance,  really  ^h(^),  is  treated  in 
absolutely  parallel  fashion  to  a  final  h;  the  final  media  implied  in 
the  p!  must  become  an  aspirated  surd  (this  means,  of  course,  that 
the  glottal  closure  is  released  at  the  same  time  as  the  stop,  not  sub- 
sequently, as  in  the  ordinary  fortis),  but  the  glottal  attack  of  the  ^h 
still  remains.     Examples  are: 

wasga'p'.in  I  shall  make  it  tight;  wasgaf^p'  make  it  tight 
¥ap!a'¥ap'na^n  I  throw  them  under  (fire,  earth) ;  future,  ¥a^p'- 

Va'p'nan 
hoP-xo'tlan  I  shall  win  over  him ;  hd^xo'H'  win  over  him!  hd'^xo'H'ga^ 

I  won  over  him 
alxl'Tclin  I  shall  see  him;  alxl'^¥  see  him!  (contrast  alxl'^gi^n  I 

saw  him;  alxl'^V  he  saw  him) 
Tia^wlha' nts !in  I  shall  cause   it  to  stop    (raining) ;    ha^wiha'n^s 

make  it  stop  raining! 
no'tslafgwan  next  door  to  each  other;  nd''^^s'  next  door 
JiaHmi'ts.'adan  t'.eimi'^s  six  times  100;  TiaHmi'^s  six 

Consonant  Combinations  (§§  14r-17^ 

§   14.   GENERAL  REMARKS 

Not  all  consonant  combinations  are  allowable  in  Takelma,  a  cer- 
tain limited  number  of  possibilities  occurring  initially,  while  a  larger 
number  occur  as  finals.  Medial  combinations,  as  we  shall  see  (§17), 
are  simply  combinations  of  syllabic  final  consonants  or  permissible 
consonant  combinations  and  syllabic  initial  consonants  or  permis- 
sible consonant  combinations, 

§  15.  INITIAL  COMBINATIONS 

If,  as  seems  necessary,  we  regard  gw  as  a  single  labialized  consonant, 
the  general  rule  obtains  that  no  combinations  of  three  or  more  con- 
sonants can  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  or  syllable.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  all  the  initial  combinations  of  two  consonants 
possible  in  Takelma,  the  first  members  of  the  various  combinations 
being  disposed  in  vertical  columns  and  the  second  members,  with 
which  the  first  combine,  being  given  in  horizontal  lines.  Examples 
fill  the  spaces  thus  mapped  out.     Inasmuch  as  the  mediae  and  fortes, 

§§  14-15 
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the  liquid,  nasals,  semivowels,  and  Ti  never  appear,  or  with  very  few 
exceptions,  as  the  first  members  of  initial  combinations,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered necessary  to  provide  for  them  in  the  horizontal  row.  Simi- 
larly the  tenues  and  fortes  never  occur  as  second  members  of  initial 
combinations.     A  dash  denotes  non-occurrence. 


P' 

v 

k- 

s 

I 

6 

fbaag-  hit 

sbln  beaver 

7 

d 

s-do'i  s-dagwa-  put  onstyle 

xdeW  flute 

9 

t'geib-  roll 

sgi'si  coyote                            •                 • 

gw 

t'gwa''  thunder 

sgwinV  raccoon 

:  ) 

I 

? 

xliwi  war  feathers 

m 

t'mila^px  smooth 

sma-im-  smile 

? 

n 



sna  mamma! 

xnn'  acorn  mush 

y 

w 

t'wap.'at'wap'-  blink 

[k'  w  da  g  w- 
awaken] 

swafg-  pursue 

? 

It  will  be  noticed  that  only  V  (p'  and  ¥  were  given  mainly  for 
contrast)  and  the  two  voiceless  spirants  s  and  x  combine  vnih  fol- 
lowing consonants  i¥w-  is  not  to  be  analyzed  into  ¥  +w,  but  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  single  consonant,  as  also  gw-  and  Jc!w-,  both  of  which 
frequently  occur  as  initials) ;  furthermore  that  s,  x,  and  y  never  com- 
bine with  preceding  consonants.  The  general  law  of  initial  combi- 
nation is  thus  found  to  be:  tenuis  (f)  or  voiceless  spirant  (s,  x)  + 
media  (&,  d,  g)  or  voiced  continuant  (Z,  m,  n,  w).^  Of  the  combina- 
tions'above  tabulated,  only  t'h-  fg-,  sh-,  sg-,  and  perhaps  sgw-  and 
SW-,  can  be  considered  as  at  all  common,  fm-,  fw-,  sd-,  sn-,  xd-, 
xl-,  and  X7V  being  very  rare,  si-,  sh-,  xm-,  and  xw-  have  not  been 
found,  but  the  analogy  of  xl-  for  the  first,  and  of  sh-,  sm-,  and  sw- 
for  the  others,  make  it  barely  possible  that  they  exist,  though  rarely; 
there  may,  however,  be  a  distinct  feehng  against  the  combination 
x+ labial  (h,  m,  w). 

Only  two  cases  have  been  found  of  fortis  or  media  +  consonant : 

t!wep!e't!wapx  they  fly  about   without  lighting;  future  dwep'- 
dwa'pxdoP' 

This  may  possibly  serve  to  explain  why  the  aflricative  ts-  (to  correspond  to  ts-!)  is  not  found  in  Takelma. 

§   15 
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§  16.  FINAL  COMBINATIONS 

Final  consonant  combinations  are  limited  in  possibility  of  occur- 
rence by  the  fact  that  only  aspirated  tenues  and  voiceless  spirants 
(p\  f,  Tc\  A,*'"',  s,  and  x)  can  stand  as  absolute  finals  after  other  con- 
sonants. The  following  table  will  give  examples  of  all  final  combi- 
nations of  two  or  three  consonants  that  have  been  discovered  in  the 
available  material. 


P' 

f 

fc- 

I 

m 

n 

s 

X 

p' 

eit'p'yeare 

- 

6elp'  swan 

• 

s-a'sanp' 
stand!  (pi.) 

V 

- 

sgelewa'XV    he 
shouted  to  him 

ts.'elela'nit' 
he  paints  it 

p.'d'ant'his 
liver 

k- 

igp'k'hedidit 

p'ima^t'k' 
my  sal- 
mon 

- 

a  Ik"  silver-side 
salmon 

lo^mk'  grizz- 
ly bear 

douma^nk' 
he    will 
kill  him 

mlla^sk' 
he  loved 
her 

k'wd'a^xk' 
he's  awake 

k-w 

- 

t^we'lk'"  rat 

? 

3/ank'w  he 
took    it 
along 

p-k- 

- 

s-M'^alp'k"    he 
sat 

se'nsanp'k' 
he  whooped 

fk' 

- 

(Zo«maMt'k'my 
testicles 

lOoZa'mt'k' 
my  urine 

bilga^nVk' 
my  breast 

3 

Zo^s  blanket 

- 

6ns  moss 

gums  blind 

p.'e^ns 
squirrel 

1   

t'geya^ji  roimd 

- 

Vge^ya^Vs.      1 1 
rolls 

ya'mx  grease 

6anx  hun- 
ger 

xk' 

des-tpxk'      i  t 
closed 

- 

gu'lk.'alxk'    it 
was  blazing 

dats- .'a'mxk' 
it  hurt 

ugwa^Bxk' 
he  drank 

px 

- 

sglilpx  warm 
your  back! 

7 

No  examples  of  -mV"^  and  -npx  have  been  found,  but  the  analogy 
of  -Ipx  makes  the  existence  of  the  latter  of  these  almost  certain  {I  and 
n  are  throughout  parallel  in  treatment) ;  the  former  (because  of  the 
double  labial;  cf.  the  absence  of  -mp')  is  much  less  probable,  despite 
the  analogy  of  -ZA:'""  and  -n¥'^.  It  is  possible  also  that  -IsV,  -ms¥, 
and  -nsV  exist,  though  their  occurrence  can  hardly  be  frequent.  Of 
final  clusters  of  four  consonants  -nt'p'Y  has  been  found  in  s'a's'ant'p'V 
HE  STOOD,  but  there  can  be  small  doubt  that  the  -t-  is  merely  a  dental 
tenuis  glide  inserted  in  passing  from  the  dental  nasal  to  the  labial 
tenuis;  compare  the  morphologically  analogous  form  se'nsanp'V  he 
WHOOPED.  However,  the  combinations  -IpxV  and  -npxV  (if  -npx 
exists),  though  not  found  in  the  available  material,  very  probably 
ought  to  be  listed,  as  they  would  naturally  be  the  terminations  of 
morphologically  necessary  forms  (cf.  des'lpxV).     Most,  if  not  all,  of 
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the  preceding  final  combinations  may  furthermore  be  complicated  by 
the  addition  of  ^,  which  is  inserted  before  the  first  tenuis  or  voiceless 
spirant  of  the  group,  i.  e.,  after  a  possible  liquid  or  nasal: 

il'^^s'V  he  laughed 
¥o'^px  dust,  ashes. 
ts'lu'n^s  (deerskin)  cap 

As  compared  to  the  initial  combinations,  the  table  of  final  clusters 
seems  to  present  a  larger  number  of  possibilities.  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  only  those  that  consist  of  I,  m,  or  n  +  single  consonant 
can  ever  be  looked  upon  as  integral  portions  of  the  stem  (such  as 
xa^mV  and  fgweHV'^) ;  while  those  that  end  in  -s  can  always  be  sus- 
pected of  containing  either  the  verbal  sufiix  -s  {  =  t  +  x),  or  the  noun 
and  adjective  forming  element  -s.  All  other  combinations  are  the 
result  of  the  addition  of  one  or  more  grammatical  elements  to  the 
stem  (e.  g.,  s'u'^alp'V  =  s'u^al-  +  p'  +¥) .  Further  investigation  shows 
that  only  two  of  the  combinations,  -fp'^  (second  personal  plural  sub- 
ject aorist)  and  -t'lc'  (first  personal  singular  possessive)  are  suffixal 
units;  though  -fp'  might  be  ultimately  analyzed  into  -t'  (second  per- 
sonal singular  subject  aorist)  +  -p\  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
these  clusters  are  at  the  same  time  the  only  ones,  except  fgw-,  allowed 
initially,  fh-  and  t'g-.  The  constitution  of  the  Takelma  word-stem 
may  thus  be  formulated  as 

tenuis  (or  voiceless  spirant)  +  media  (or  voiced  continuant)  + 
vowel  (or  diphthong)  +  liquid  or  nasal  +  stop  (fortis  or 
media — tenuis) , 

any  or  all  of  the  members  of  which  skeleton  may  be  absent  except 
the  vowel;  h  may  also  be  found  before  the  vowel. 

§  17.   MEDIAL  COMBINATIONS 

A  medial  combination  consists  simply  of  a  syllabically  final  com- 
bination or  single  consonant  +  an  initial  combination  or  single  con- 
sonant, so  that  theoretically  a  ver}''  large  number  of  such  medial 
combinations  may  occur.  Quite  a  large  number  do  indeed  occur, 
yet  there  is  no  morphologic  opportunity  for  many  of  them,  such  as 
V-l,  np^-m,  and  numerous  others.  Examples  of  medial  combinations 
are: 

V.omoma'n-ma^  when  he  was  killed 

helV-na^  when  he  sang 

daV-fgu'^''ha^n  I  put  hollowed  object  (like  hat)  on  top  (as  on  head) 

§   17 
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The  occurrence  of  such  clusters  as  -Yn-  must  not  for  a  moment  be 
interpreted  as  a  contradiction  of  the  non-occurrence  of  the  same  clus- 
ters initially  or  finally,  as  they  are  not,  syllabically  speaking,  clusters 
at  all.  Had  such  combinations  as,  say,  -t'gn-  (in  which  -t'  would  be 
the  final  of  one  syllable  and  gn-  the  initial  of  the  next)  occurred,  we 
should  be  justified  in  speaking  of  an  inconsistency  in  the  treatment 
of  clusters;  but  the  significant  thing  is,  that  such  clusters  are  never 
found.  A  Takelma  word  can  thus  ordinarily  be  cut  up  into  a  definite 
number  of  syllables : 

galVna^  when  he  ate  it  {  =  galV-na^) 
yo'¥yan  I  shall  know  it  (  =  yo'V-yan) 

but  these  syllables  have  only  a  phonetic,  not  necessarily  a  morpho- 
logic value  (e.  g.,  the  morphologic  division  of  the  preceding  forms  is 
respectively  gai-V-na^  and  yoYy-an).  The  theory  of  syllabification 
implied  by  the  phonetic  structure  of  a  Takelma  word  is  therefore  at 
complete  variance  with  that  found  in  the  neighboring  Athapascan 
dialects,  in  which  the  well-defined  syllable  has  at  least  a  relative 
morphologic  value,  the  stem  normally  consisting  of  a  distinct  syllable 
in  itself. 

One  important  phonetic  adjustment  touching  the  medial  combina- 
tion of  consonants  should  be  noted.  If  the  first  syllable  ends  in  a 
voiceless  spirant  or  aspirated  surd,  the  following  syllable,  as  far  as 
initial  stops  are  concerned,  will  begin  with  a  media  (instead  of  aspi- 
rated surd)  or  aspirated  surd  +  media;  i.  e.,  for  a  cluster  of  stops  in 
medial  position,  the  last  can  be  a  media  only,  while  the  others  are 
aspirated  surds.  As  also  in  the  case  of  single  consonants,  this  adjust- 
ment often  brings  about  a  variation  in  the  manner  of  articulation 
of  the  final  consonant  in  the  cluster,  according  to  whether  its  position 
in  the  word  is  medial  or  final.     Thus  we  have: 

xep'ga^  I  did  it;  xep'Y  he  did  it 
Contrast,  with  constant  -Y-: 

alxi'^Ya^  I  saw  it;  alxl'^Y^  he  saw  it 
the  -g-  of  the  first  form  and  the  -¥  of  the  second  being  the  same  mor- 
phological element;  the  -p'  of  both  forms  is  the  syllabically  final  h 
of  the  stem  xe^h-  do,  so  that  xepga^  stands  for  a  theoretical  "^xebYa^, 
a  phonetically  impossible  form.     Other  examples  are : 

1  This  form  is  distinct  from  alxi'^k'  look  at  it!,  quoted  before.    The  imperative  theoretically  =  *alxi'kl 
the  text  form  =  *alxl'k.'k'. 

§    1' 
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ga-iwaH'ha^  ye  shall  eat  it;  ga^jawaYp'  ye  ate  it 
di'n^xga^  I  (as  long  object)  was  stretching  out;  di'n^xk'  long  object 
was  stretching 

Consonant  Processes  (§§  18-24) 

§  18.  DROPPING  OF  FINAL  CONSONANTS 

There  is  a  good  deal  to  indicate  that  the  comparatively  limited 
number  of  possible  final  consonant-clusters  is  not  a  primary  condi- 
tion, but  has  been  brought  about  by  the  dropping  of  a  number  of 
consonants  that  originally  stood  at  the  end. 

1 .  The  most  important  case  is  the  loss  of  every  final  -f  that  stood 
after  a  voiceless  spirant  or  aspirated  surd.  Its  former  presence  in 
such  words  can  be  safely  inferred,  either  from  morphologically  par- 
allel forms,  or  from  other  forms  of  the  same  stem  where  the  phonetic 
conditions  were  such  as  to  preserve  the  dental.  Thus  gwidW""  he 
THREW  ir  represents  an  older  reduplicated  ^gwidi^V'^f  ( =  gwid-i-gwd-) , 
as  proven  by  the  corresponding  form  for  the  first  person,  gwidi'F'^da^n 
I  THREW  IT  and  gwidi'Vdagwa  he  threw  him  (122.13).  Similarly 
all  participles  showing  the  bare  verb  stem  are  found  to  be  phonet- 
ically such  as  not  to  permit  of  a  final  -t\  and  are  therefore  historic- 
ally identical  with  the  other  participial  forms  that  show  the  -f : 

sdY  shooting  ( =  *saVf) 
dox  gathering  ( =  ^doxf) 
Tia-t!uW  following  in  path  (  =  H!UlkH') 
sana'p'  fighting  {  =  '^sana''pH') 
Compare : 

yanaY  going 
loJioY  dead 
seheH'  roasting 
domf  having  killed 
se'nsanf  whooping 
yi'^lf  copulating  with 

The  combinations  -Y^W  (-V^fg-)  and  -V^t^x-,  however,  seem  to 
lose,  not  the-^-,  but  the  -V^-,  whereupon  -W  {-Vg-)  remains,  while 
-Vx-  regularly  becomes  -s-  (see  §  20,  2) : 

Jie^^gwidaYV  ( =*gwida^lc'"'f-V,  inierentialoi g'widiV"'d-)h.e lostit 
Tie^^gwida'fga^  (=*giDida'¥n'-ga')  I  lost  it 

xamgwidi' sgwide^  {=*gvndi'lc'^t'-x-giui-  or  possibly  ^gwidi'V^t'- 
gwi-)  I  drown  myself 

§  18 
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2.  Somewhat  less  transparent  is  the  former  existence  oi  a,  -w  after 
consonants.  The  following  examples  have  been  found  in  the  material 
at  disposal: 

Idl  she  twined  basket  ( =  Halw) ;  cf .  laHwa'^n  I  twine  it  (that  -w 

really  belongs   to   the  stem  is   shown  by  the  forms  Id^wa'n 

I  shall  t^vine  it ;  leuxi  twine  it  for  me !) 
Jclel  basket  bucket  {  =  *]c!e'lw) ;  cf.  Tc'.elwl'^  her  bucket 
¥al  penis  {  =  '^¥alw);  cf.  Valwl'^  his  penis. 
sgeleV  ( =*sgelePw)  he  keeps  shouting;  cf.  sgelewaY  you  shout, 

sgelwa'lVe^  I  shall  keep  shouting 
dlsgdWa^  ( =*sgdlwVa^)  I  turned  my  head  to  one  side  to  look  at 

him;  cf.  alsgdHwi'n  I  shall  turn  my  head  to  look  at  him 
alsgelelxi  ( =*sgelelwxi)  he  keeps  turning  his  head  to  one  side  to 

look  at  me;  cf.  alsgaldHiwi'^n  I  keep  turning  my  head  to  look 

at  him,  future  alsgalwalwi'n 

Tliis  process,  as  further  shown  by  cases  hke  gal  eat  it!  {=^gal'w),  is 
really  a  special  case  of  the  simplification  of  double  diphthongs  (see 
§  11).  Perhaps  such  "dissimilated"  cases  as  Za"-  and  le^-  (for  Zetl- 
and leu-),  see  §  7,  really  belong  here. 

Other  consonants  have  doubtless  dropped  off  under  similar  condi- 
tions, but  the  internal  evidence  of  such  a  phenomenon  is  not  as 
satisfactory  as  in  the  two  cases  listed.  The  loss  of  a  final  -n  is  probable 
in  such  forms  as  lliegwe'liaV'"  he  works,  cf.  lliegwe'TmV'^Tia^n  i  work, 
and  thegwe'TiaV'^nana'V  we  work.  Certain  verb-forms  would  be 
satisfactorily  explained  as  originally  reduplicated  like  gwidi'V",  if  we 
could  suppose  the  loss  of  certain  final  consonants: 

gini'^V  he  went  somewheres  ( =  '^*gin-i'-^lc'n) 

gelgulu^Y'^  he  desired  it  (=  'i^-gul-u^-¥H) 
In  the  case  of  these  examples,  however,  such  a  loss  of  consonants 
is  entirely  hypothetical.^ 

§  19.  SIMPLIFICATION  OF  DOUBLE  CONSONANTS 

Morphologically  doubled  consonants  occur  very  frequently  in  Ta- 
kelma,  but  phonetically  such  theoretic  doublings  are  simplified  into 
single  consonants;  i.  e.,  ¥-\-g  become  ¥  or  g,  and  correspondingly 
for  other  consonants.  If  one  of  the  consonants  is  a  fortis,  the  simpli- 
fied result  will  be  a  fortis  or  aspirated  surd  with  preceding  catch, 
according  to  the  phonetic  circumstances  of  the  case.     If  one  of  the 

1  Many  of  the  doubtful  cases  would  perhaps  be  cleared  up  if  material  were  available  from  the  upper 
dialect,  as  it  shows  final  clusters  that  would  not  be  tolerated  ill  the  dialect  treated  in  this  paper;  e.  g. 
k'ii'iina'ksl'  relatives  (cf.  Takehna  k'winaxde  my  kin). 

§   19 
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Tc-  consonants  is  labialized,  the  resulting  Tc-  sound  preserves  the  labial 
affection.     Examples  of  consonant  simplification  are : 

mo'feV  my  son-in-law  ( =  mo'f-  +  -de¥) 

laVwoV  he  gave  him  to  eat  (=  lag-  +  -YwoV) 

dekliya'Vi^  if  it  goes  on  (=  dekliya'g-  +  -¥i^) 

ll^gwa'n  I  shall  fetch  them  home  ( =  Wg-  +  -gwan) ;  cf .  aorist 

ligigwa'^n 
di%ila'lc!weme^n  I  make  him  glad  (=  Tiila'¥'°  glad  +  Ic'.eme^n  I 

make  him) 

A  good  example  of  three  Z:-sounds  simplifying  to  one  is : 
gindVwi^  if  he  comes  (=  gindg-Tc'^-¥i^) 

The  interrogative  element  di  never  unites  with  the  -f  of  a  second 
person  singular  aorist,  but  each  dental  preserves  its  individuality,  a 
light  i  being  inserted  to  keep  the  two  apart : 

xemela't'idi  do  you  wish  to  eat?  (=  xemelaY  +di) 

The  operation  of  various  phonetic  processes  of  simplification  often 
brings  about  a  considerable  number  of  homonymous  forms.  One 
example  will  serve  for  many.  From  the  verb-stem  sd°^g-  shoot  are 
derived : 

1.  Imperative  sd¥  shoot  it! 

2.  Potential  sdV  he  can,  might  shoot  it 

3.  Participle  sdV  shooting  (  =  *sdVf) 

4.  Inferential  sdV  so  he  shot  it  ( =  *sdg-¥) 

The  corresponding  forms  of  the  stem  yana-  go  will  bring  home  the 
fact  that  we  are  here  really  dealing  with  morphologically  distinct 
formations : 

1.  yana"  go! 

2.  yana'^  he  would  have  gone 

3.  yanaY  going 

4.  yana'V  so  he  went 

Another  simplification  of  consonant  groups  may  be  mentioned 
here.  When  standing  immediately  after  a  stop,  an  organic,  etymo- 
logically  significant  Ti  loses  its  individuahty  as  such  and  unites  with  a 
preceding  media  or  aspirated  tenuis  to  form  an  aspirated  tenuis, 
with  a  preceding  fortis  to  form  an  aspirated  tenuis  preceded  by  a 
glottal  catch  (in  the  latter  case  the  fortis,  being  a  syllabic  final, 
cannot  preserve  its  original  form).  Thus,  for  the  Ic-  series,  g  orV  -\-h 
becomes  ¥,  Ic!  (or  ^V)  +^  becomes  ^Jc';  giv  or  V^  -{-Ti  becomes  Yw, 
]c!w  (oT  ^V^)  +^  becomes  ^¥w.     Under  suitable  conditions  of  accent 

§   19 
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(see  §  23)  the  contraction  product  V  or  Vw  may  itself  become  g  or 
gw,  so  that  all  trace  of  the  original  h  seems  to  be  lost.  Examples  for 
the  Ti-  sounds  are: 

fgunuVi^  {=fgunuY  +  quotative -M^)  it  became  warm,  it  is  said 

nagand'°-Vi^  ( =nagand'°'^]c'  +quota,tiYe  -M^;  see  §  22)  he  always 
said,  it  is  said 

gwen-he'Vwa°^gw-  (=redupUcated  he'gw-ha'^g'w-)  relate;  with  ac- 
cent thro-svn  forward  gwen-hegwa'°-gw-an-i-  (=Jiegw-hd'°'gw-); 
compare,  with  preserved  h,  gwen-hegwe'hagw-an-i  tell  to 

s'o'wo^Vo'p'  {=s'o''wo^V-ha'p' ='^s'o'wok!-Tia'p')  he  jumps  (o  = 
wa;  see  §  9)  he  jumps;  compare  s'owo'TcIana^n  I  cause  him  to 
jump 

Similarly,  d  or  f  +h  becomes  f,  t!  (or  H')  +h  becomes  H';  h  or  p'  +h 
becomes  p\  p!  (or  ^p')  +11  becomes  ^p' : 

gana'Vi  ( =ganaY  +  emphatic  -M)  of  just  that  sort 

qjo'fi    (=yoY    being    +    emphatic   -Id)    alive;  compare   plural 

yot'i'hi 
he  '^sgu'^H '6F"'  ( =  sgu'H !-hak ' "' )  cut  away ;  comp are  Tie  ^^sgo'H !an 

I  shall  cut  it  away 

s'    and  X    also    generally   contract    with    It  to    s'    and    x,    e.    g. : 

nd'^s'i'^{=nd'^^s'  -\--ln^)  next  door,  it  is  said. 

§   20.  CONSONANTS  BEFORE  x 

No  stopped  consonant  or  spirant  may  stand  before  x,  except  p. 
The  dentals,  guttural  stops,  and  sibilants  all  simplify  with  x  into 
single  sounds;  the  fortes  (including  ts!)  following  the  example  of 
the  ordinary  stops  and  of  the  s,  but  leaving  a  trace  in  the  vicarious  ^. 

1.  All  li-  sounds  Qc\  g,  Tc!,  ¥w,  gw,  Tclw)  simply  disappear  before  x 
without  leaving  any  trace  of  their  former  existence,  except  in  so  far 
as  Ic!  and  Iclw  remain  as  ^;  if  x  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  the  w  of  the 
labialized  ^-sounds  unites  with  x  to  form  xw. 

alxi'hi  he  saw  me  (  =al-x%'^g-xi) ;  cf.  alxl'^gi^n  I  saw  him 
¥wa"'xde^  I    awoke  {=¥wa"^gw-x-de^);  cf.  ik'wd'''gwi^n  I  woke 

him  up 
gelgulu'xWn   I   like   you  ( =  -gulu'gw-x-bi^n) ;  cf .  -gulugwa'^n    I 

like  him 
ld°dini'^x  (clouds)  spread  out  on  high  ( =-dini'lc!-x) ;  cf.  di^nik!a^n 

I  stretch  it  out 
Wxwa"  to  trap  (  =lul<:!''-xa') ;  cf.  lo'Jc.'wan  I  shall  trap  (deer) 
yexwinV  ( =yegw-xinV)  he  will  bite  me;  but  yexda^  ( =yegw-x-da^) 

you  will  bite  me 
§  20 
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2.  tx  always  simplifies  to  s,  t!x  to  ^s.  Whether  the  combination  tx 
really  spontaneously  developed  into  s  it  is  naturally  impossible  to 
say;  all  that  can  safely  be  stated  is  that,  where  we  should  by  mor- 
phologic analogy  expect  t-{-x,  this  combination  as  such  never  appears, 
but  is  replaced  b}^  s.     Examples  are  numerous: 

lebe'sa^  she   sews   (=lehe't-xa^);  cf.,  for  -f  of   stem,  leheY  she 

sewed  it,  for  suffix  -xa^,  lobo'xa^  she  pounds 
sgelewa'lsi  he  shouts  to  me  ( =sgelewa'ld-xi) ;  cf.  sgelewa'lda^n  I 

shout  to  him 
ddHhodoha'sa^n  they  pull  out  each  other's  hair,  with  reduplicated 

stem  hodohad-  +  x- 
xaH'he'^^Vt'hagams   it  is   all    tied   together    (=-fbagamt-x);  cf. 

xdH'hd''^gamda^n  I  tie  it  together 
liansgd'^^s   he   cut    across,   lay   over   (road)    ( =-sgd'H!-x) ;   cf. 

Tiansgo'Hlan  I  shall  cut  it  across 

This  change  of  tx  to  s  is  brought  about  constantly  in  the  course  of 
word-formation,  and  will  be  incidentally  exemplified  more  than  once 
in  the  morphology. 

3.  sx  simplifies  to  s,  ts!x  ( =^sx)  to  ^s.     Examples  are: 

yimi's'a^  he  dreams  ( =yimi's'-xa^,  with  suffix  -xa^  as  in  loho'xa^ 

above 
lia-uhana'^s  it  stopped  (raining)   {=*-]iana'^sx,  stem  hanats!-  + 

-X) 

§  21.  DISSIMILATION  OF  n  TO  /AND  m 

If  a  (generally)  final  n  of  a  stem  is  immediately  followed,  or,  less 
commonly,  preceded  by,  a  suffix  containing  a  nasal,  it  dissimilates 
to  I.     The  following  examples  have  been  found: 

yaldlaTiaY  you  lost  it  (cf.  yalnanada'^  you  will  lose  it,  with  n 

preserved  because  it  forms  a  consonant-cluster  with  Z) 
Tia-gwdH-a'm  in  the  road  (cf .  gwdn  road) 

DfcZaZa^m  Grant's  Pass  (probably  =over[cZ^-]  the  rocks  [(Za^n]) 
xaPla'mt'Y  my  urine;  xala'xamt'e^  I  urinate  (cf.  xdn  urine) 
ha-is'in-xi'liklwi^n  I  blow  my  nose,  with  I  due  to  -n  of  prefix 

s'in-  nose  (cf.  xln  mucus) 
S'inp'i'l^s  flat-nosed,  alongside  of  s'inp^i'n^s 

The  possibility  of  a  doublet  in  the  last  example  shows  that  the 
prefix  s-in-  is  not  as  thoroughly  amalgamated  with  the  rest  of  the 
word  as  are  the  suffixes ;  probably,  also,  the  analogy  of  forms  in  -p'in^s 
with  other  prefixes  not  containing  an  n  would  tend  to  restore  an 
anomalous-sounding  s'infi'l^s  to  -p'i'n-s. 

§  21 
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A  suffixed  -{a)n  dissimilates  to  -{a)l  because  of  a  preceding  m  in  the 

stem : 

s'imi^l  dew  (cf.  such  nouns  as  p.'iyi'n  deer) 
dak's -d^ma^l  on  the  mountain  (s-oni  mountain) 
do'^maWV  my  testicles  {do^m  testicles) 

With  these  compare: 

da/^-ts!a°'wa'n  by  the  ocean  (ts.'du  deep  water) 
In  xd°'-gulma'n  among  oaks,  the  I  immediately  preceding   the   m 
seems  to  have  prevented  the  dissimilation  of  the  -an  to  -al. 

It  is  practically  certain  that  the  -am  of  hagwdHa^m,  Dldala^m,  and 
xdHa^mf¥  is  at  bottom  phonetically  as  well  as  functionally  identical 
with  the  suffix  -an  (-al),  seen  in  xd'^-gulma'n  (gulu^n  oak)  and  da¥- 
s'd^maH,  and  rests  on  a  second  dissimilation  of  the  nasal  lingual  (n) 
of  the  suffix  to  a  labial  nasal  (m),  because  of  the  lingual  (Z)  of  the 
stem.  The  history  of  a  word  like  hagwdHa'm  is  in  that  event  as 
follows :  An  original  *hagwd"^na\  in  the  road  (stem  gwd^n-  +  nominal 
characteristic  -an)  becomes  first  *'hagwd°la''n  by  the  dissimilation  of 
the  first  n  because  of  the  following  n,  then  JiagwdHa^m  by  the  dissimi 
lation  of  this  second  n  because  of  the  preceding  I.  Similarly  Didala'm 
and  xd°'la'mf¥  would  go  back  to  *Dldana^n  and  *xd°-na^nf¥  respec- 
tively ;  mth  the  second  form  compare  the  reduplicated  verb  xala'xam- 
( =  *xanaxanr-)  xjrinate.  The  probability  of  such  a  dissimilation  of 
7t  to  m  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  nouns  with 
an  evidently  suffixal  noun-forming  element  -(a)m,  have  an  I  in  the 
stem  as  compared  to  an  -(a)n  of  nouns  not  so  affected.     Contrast: 


-m 
/ie'^la'm  board   (cf.  dV'lie'liya 

sleeping  on  wooden  platform) 
^ela^m  river 
fs.'ela^m   hail   (cf.    stem   ts!el- 

rattle) 
ajila^m  sick,  ghost 

ts'lu^lm  wart  ^ 
^a&ila^m  empty 


la^^'am  frog 


-n 


dag&'n  turtle 

wigm.  red  lizard 

pliyi^n  deer  (-n  here  as  suffix 

shown  by  j)!iya''x  fawn) 
yut !u^n  white  duck  (cf.  yut!- 

u'yidi^n  I  eat  it  greedily) 
yu'xg&n  trout 
xddn  eel  (cf .  Tid^-xdd'^xdagwa^n 

I  throw  something  slippery 

far  away) 
wo^p  .'un-  eyebrows 


1  No  other  example  of  final  -Im  is  known,  so  that  this  form  was  probably  misheard  for  ts'.'ulu^ 
(cf.  guWm  oak). 
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yuhi^m  eagle  (also  yuWra  is  dd°^-  n-  ear 

found) 

^ulu^m  oak  hehe^n  rushes 

^'wlum  fish  (sp.?)  ga'ldoji  house  ladder 

le^em-  kidney  gwit  !in-  wrist 

It  should  not  be  concealed  that  a  few  words  (such  as  hulUn  ocean, 
t.'aga^m  lake,  and  yuklum-a-  bones)  do  not  seem  to  conform  to  the 
phonetic  law  implied  by  the  table ;  but  more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
etymology  of  these  and  similar  words  would  doubtless  show  such 
disagreement  to  be  but  apparent.  It  is  probable  that  in  delga'n- 
BUTTOCKS,  hilga'^n-  breast,  and  do'Tk'in-i-  anus,  the  g,  {¥)  im- 
mediately following  upon  the  I  prevented  the  expected  dissimila- 
tion of  n  to  m;  in  le'Vwan-  anus  the  dissimilation  was  perhaps 
thwarted  by  a  counter-tendency  to  dissimilate  the  two  labials  (k'^ 
and  m)  that  would  thus  result,  ^yalan-an-  lose  (tr.),  dissimilated, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  yalal-an-,  fails  to  be  further  dissimilated  to  *yalal- 
am-  because,  doubtless,  there  is  a  feeling  against  the  obscuring  of 
the  phonetic  form  of  the  causative  suffix  -an-.  The  great  probability 
of  the  existence  of  a  dissimilatory  tendency  involving  the  change 
of  n  to  m  is  clinched  by  the  form  do'Wim-i-  anus  alongside  of 
do'Win-i-. 

A  dissimilation  of  an  original  I  to  n  (the  reverse  of  the  process  first 
described),  because  of  an  I  in  the  stem,  is  found  in 

yiU^nma^^n  I  keep  asking  for  it  (=  original  '^yilPlma'^n  [I  inserted 
as  repetition  of  stem  -I-  in  iterative  formation  from  yilima'^n 
I  ask  him]) 

le^ha'nxde^  I  am  carrying  (object  not  specified)  (=  original  He^- 
ha'lxdeO  ',  ci.  identical  suffix  -al-x-,  e.  g.,  gayawa'lxde^  I  eat. 

In  Wgwa'nxde^  I  drink  (stem  ugw-),  it  hardly  seems  plausible  that 
-an-x-  is  at  all  morphologically  different  from  the  -al  (-an)  -x-  of  these 
words,  yet  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given  here  for  a  change 
of  the  Z  to  n. 

§  22.  CATCH  DISSIMILATION 

If  to  a  form  with  a  glottal  catch  in  the  last  syllable  is  added  a  syn- 
tactic (conjunctive)  element,  itself  containing  a  catch,  the  first  catch 
is  lost,  but  without  involving  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  pitch- 
accent  ;  the  loss  of  the  catch  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a  length- 
ening of  the  preceding  vowel  (or  rather,  in  many  cases,  a  restoration 
of  the  original  length).     This  phonetic  process  finds  its  most  frequent 
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application  in  the  subordinate  form  of  the  third  person  aorist 
intransitive : 

yd'"-da^  when  he  went  (cf .  ya'^  he  went) 
ginl'^Vda^  when  he  went  to  (cf.  gini'^Y  he  went  to) 
yawa'ida^  when  he  spoke  (cf .  yawa'^^  he  spoke) 
loho'ida^  when  he  died  (cf.  loJio''^  he  died) 

The  connectives  -lii^  it  is  said,  and  -si^  but,  and  are,  in  regard  to 
this  process,  parallel  to  the  -da^  of  the  preceding  forms: 

naga'ihi^  he  said,  it  is  said  (cf.  naga'^^  he  said) 
jiQUg-i's  |3^^^  gQ  (j^g,  -^ent)  next  door  (cf.  nd''^^s'  next  door). 
a'nls'i^  but  not  (cf.  a'nl^  not) 

H's'is'i^  but  no  matter  how  (often)  (cf.  H's'¥  even  if) 
daVwl'^s'i^  but  some  (cf.  dal^wi'^  sometimes;  -wl'^s'i-  is  related  to 
-wi'^  as  is  yd'^da^  to  ya'^) 

§  23.  INFLTJENCE   OF  PLACE   AND   KIND   OF   ACCENT   ON  MANNER 

OF  ARTICULATION 

The  general  phonetic  rule  may  be  laid  down  that  an  aspirated  surd, 
when  not  immediately  followed  by  another  consonant,  can,  with  com- 
paratively few  exceptions,  be  found  as  such  medially  only  when  the 
accent  immediately  precedes,  provided  that  no  consonant  (except  in 
certain  circumstances  I,  m,  and  n)  intervene  between  the  accented 
vowel  and  the  aspirated  surd;  under  other  conditions  it  appears 
as  a  media.  This  phonetic  limitation  naturally  brings  about  a  con- 
stant interchange  between  the  aspirated  surd  and  the  correspond- 
ing media  in  morphologically  identical  elements.  Thus  we  have  as 
doublets  -da  and  -t'a,  third  person  possessive  pronoun  of  certain  nouns : 

&emt'a*  his  stick 
se'^Zt'a^  his  writing 
wila'ui'o?-  his  arrow 
ga'lVai^  his  bow 
mo't'a*  his  son-in-law;  but 
da'gaxda,  his  head 

and  numerous  other  nouns  with  -x-.  This  consonant  in  itself,  as  we 
have  seen,  demands  a  following  media.  Another  pair  of  doublets  is 
-de^  and  -t'e^,  first  person  singular  subject  intransitive  aorist  (-de^ 
and  -fe^  to  correspond  in  future) : 

p'ele'xade^  I  go  to  fight ;  i/elxa'Ve'^  I  shall  go  to  war 
ydnVe^  I  go ;  yana'Ve^  I  shall  go 
nagalt'e^  I  say;  na't'e"  I  shall  say 
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but: 

wits' .'tsmade^   I   keep   moving;  future   wits'Ie^smade^   (contrast 

wits' .'ifnVe^  I  move  and  wisma't'e^  I  shall  move) 
Other  examples  of  interchange  are : 

sgoH'sga'Vi  he  cut  them  to  pieces;  sgo'Hsgidi^n  I  cut  them  to 

pieces 
ts'iumumt'a^n  I  boil  it,  s'umVan  I  shall  boil  it  (stem  s'u'^m-t'a-) ; 

s'omoda'^n  I  boil  it,  s'omAa'n  I  shall  boil  it  (evidently  related 

stem  s'om-d-) 
S'as'iniip'ilc'  we  stand;  e^hi'V  we  are 

This  phonetic  rule  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  a  media 
can  never  appear  under  the  conditions  given  for  the  occurrence  of  a 
surd.  The  various  grammatical  elements  involved  are  not  all  on 
one  line.  It  seems  necessary  to  assume  that  some  contain  a  surd  as 
the  primary  form  of  their  consonant,  while  others  contain  an  organic 
media.  The  more  or  less  mechanical  changes  in  manner  of  articula- 
tion, already  treated  of,  have  had  the  effect,  however,  of  so  inextri- 
cably interlocking  the  aspirated  surds  and  mediae  in  medial  and 
final  positions  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  tell  in  many  cases  which 
manner  of  articulation  should  be  considered  the  primary  form  of  the 
consonant.  Some  of  the  medially  occurring  elements  with  primary 
tenuis  are: 

-fa,  third  person  possessive 

-fa,  exclusive  (as  in  Jclwa'U'a  young,  not  old;  younger  one) 

-fe^,  first  person  intransitive  aorist  (future,  -fe^) 

-fek\  first  person  singular  possessive  (as  in  ga'lfeV  my  bow) 

Such  elements  show  an  aspirated  consonant  whether  the  preceding 
accent  be  rising  or  falling;  e.  g.,  hemfa  like  Tie'Hfa.  Some  of  those 
with  primary  media  are: 

-da,  third  person  possessive  with  precedmg  preposition   (corre- 
sponding not  to  first  person  -feJc\  -dek\  but  to  -de) 
-a'ld-  and  -a'nid-  indirect  object 
-da^,  subordinating  element 

This  second  set  regularly  keep  the  media  whether  the  accent  imme- 
diately precedes  or  not.  The  first  two  of  these  generally,  if  not 
always,  require  the  preceding  accent  to  be  a  falling  one: 

dale' will' ^da  on  his  house 
hafgd'^^da  in  liis  country 
xd°'sa'lda  between  his  toes 
xd°^lia'mda  on  his  back 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 4  §   23 
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liawa'nda  under  him 
sgelewa'lda^n  I  shout  to  him 
tslelela'mda^n  I  paint  it 

The  third  retains  its  primary  character  as  media  when  the  preceding 
verb  form  has  the  falling  accent : 

yewe'ida^  when  he  returned 
naga'-ida^  when  he  said 
haxa'mda^  when  he  came 
hele'lda^  when  he  sang 
xebe'nda^  when  he  did  it 

On  the  other  hand  it  appears  as  an  aspirate  tenuis  when  preceded  by 
the  rising  accent : 

IdHefa^  as  it  became 
s-as'inlfd^  when  he  stood 

The  rule  first  given,  when  interpreted  in  the  light  of  a  reconstructed 
historical  development,  would  then  mean  that  a  rising  accent  preserved 
an  immediately  following  aspirated  surd  (including  always  those 
cases  in  which  I,  m,  or  n  intervened),  and  caused  the  change  of  a 
media  to  an  aspirated  surd;  while  a  falling  accent  preserved  a  simi- 
larly situated  media  or  aspirated  surd  in  its  original  form.  That  the 
change  in  the  phonetic  circumstances  defined  of  an  original  media  to 
an  aspirated  surd  is  indeed  conditioned  by  a  preceding  rising  accent, 
is  further  indicated  by  such  rather  uncommon  forms  as  hadedil-fa 
EVERYWHERES.  Here  the  -t'a  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  -da  of 
hawill'^da  in  his  house,  and  the  difference  in  manner  of  articulation 
is  doubtless  in  direct  relation  to  the  difference  of  accent. 

A  modification  of  the  general  phonetic  rule  as  first  given  remains 
to  be  mentioned.  After  Z,  m,  or  n  an  original  aspirated  tenuis  retains 
its  aspiration  even  if  the  accent  falls  on  the  preceding  syllable  but 
one;  also  after  a  short  vowel  preceded  by  I,  m,  or  n,  provided  the 
accented  vowel  is  short.     Examples  are : 

alwe'TcIaWe'^  I  shall  shine;  alwe'lclalp'igam  we  shall  shine;  alwe'- 

klalk'wa  to  shine 
k'e'p'alt'e^  I  shall  be  absent;  Ve'p'alk'wa  to  be  absent 
ivulu'hamV e^  I  have  menstrual  courses  for  the  first  time 
xalii' xamt' e^  I  urinate 
I'mJiaink'am  he  was  sent  off  (i  is  short,  though  close  in  quality; 

contrast  domhigmn  he  was  killed) 
lim'hamk'wit'  he  sent  himself 
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ts' .'umii'ts' .'ajnVa^n  I  always  boil  it  (cf.  s'omoda'^n  I  boil  it) 
s'Si's.ant'e^  I  shall  stand;  s'Si's'aap'igam  we  shall  stand;  s'a's'an- 

k'wa  to  stand 
sene'sant'e^  I  whoop;  se'nsant'e^  I  shall  whoop 
deHwl'^gank'wide^  I  spread  (it)  out  for  myself 
dasg&'Mf  d°'  (grain)  will  he  scattered  about 

With  -Va'^  and  -t'e^  above  contrast  the  morphologically  identical  ele- 
ments -dd°-  and  -de^  of  the  following  examples,  in  which  the  same 
accentual  condition  prevails  but  with  a  consonant  other  than  Z,  m,  or  n 
preceding  the  affected  dental : 

fge'its'Hdd'^  (round  object)  will  lie  (there) 
s'u'Vdidd"  (string)  will  lie  curled  up 

daVfek'.e'xade^  I  smoke  (but  future  -xa't'e^  because  of  immedi- 
ately preceding  accent) 

§24.  INORGANIC  h 

Whenever  two  morphologically  distinct  vowels  come  together 
within  the  word  (verbal  prefixes  and  postposed  particles,  such  as 
deictic  -a\  are  not  considered  as  integral  parts  of  the  word),  the  first 
(accented)  vowel  is  separated  from  the  second  by  an  "inorganic"  -li-: 

it.'ana'hi^n  I  hold  it  (aorist  stem  t.'ana-  +  instrumental  -i-),  but 
future  Itlani'n  (stem  t!an-) 

da¥-da-liala'hin  I  shall  answer  him  (future  stem  Jiala-  +  instru- 
mental -%-),  but  aorist  dak' -da-hdHi' ^n  (stem  TidH-) 

This  inorganic  A  is  found  also  immediately  following  an  vt,  n,  or  I 
preceded  by  the  accent: 

waydnha^n  I  put  him  to  sleep  (cf.  same  form  with  change  of 

accent  wd-yd'^na'^n) 
dd'^^agdnJd^n  I  used  to  hear  about  it  (cf.  -agani'^n  I  hear  it) 
liwllhauVe^  I  kept  looking  (cf.  liwila'ufe^  I  looked) 
xa-iV giHt' ga'lhi  he  broke  it  in  two  (cf.  with  identical  -i-  suffix 

xd°salt'gwi'lt'gwili  he  broke  [somebody's  arm]  by  stepping) 
I'TYihamYaTYh  he  was  sent  off  (also  in  aorist  stem  imiham-) 
wadomhiV  he  killed  him  with  it  (stem  do^m-  +  -i-) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  insertion  of  the  This  practically  the  same 
phonetic  phenomenon  as  the  occurrence  of  an  aspirated  tenuis  instead 
of  a  media  after  an  accented  vowel.  The  vowel,  nasal,  or  liquid  may 
appropriately  enough  be  considered  as  having  become  aspirated  under 
the  influence  of  the  accent,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  mediae. 
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MORPHOLOGY  (§§  25-114) 
§  25.  Introductory 

Takelma  conforms  to  the  supposedly  typical  morphology  of  Amer- 
ican languages  in  that  it  is  thoroughly  incorporating,  both  as  regards 
the  pronominal,  and,  though  somewhat  less  evident!}^,  the  nominal 
object.  If  by  "  polysynthetic  "  is  merely  meant  the  introduction  into 
the  verb-complex  of  ideas  generally  expressed  by  independent  ele- 
ments (adverbs  or  the  like),  then  Takelma  is  also  polysynthetic,  yet 
only  moderately  so  as  compared  with  such  extreme  examples  of  the 
type  as  Eskimo  or  Kwakiutl.  The  degree  of  intimacy  with  which 
the  pronominal  objective  elements  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nominal 
objective  and  polysynthetic  (instrumental  and  local)  elements  on  the 
other,  are  combined  with  the  internal  verb-structure  is  decidedly 
different.  The  former  combine  as  suffixes  to  form  an  indissoluble 
part,  as  it  were,  of  the  verb-form,  the  subjective  elements  of  the 
transitive  verb,  though  in  themselves  absolutely  without  independent 
existence,  being  secondarily  attached  to  the  stem  already  provided 
with  its  pronominal  object.  The  latter  vary  in  degree  of  independ- 
ence ;  they  are  strung  along  as  prefixes  to  the  verb,  but  form  no  integral 
part  of  its  structure,  and  may,  as  far  as  grammatical  coherence  is 
concerned,  fall  away  entirely. 

The  polysynthetic  character  of  the  Takelma  verb  (and  by  discuss- 
ing the  verb  we  touch,  as  so  frequently  in  America,  upon  the  most  vital 
element  of  the  sentence)  seems,  then,  a  comparatively  accidental, 
superimposed  feature.  To  use  the  term  "polysynthetic"  as  a  catch- 
word for  the  peculiar  character  of  Takelma,  as  of  many  another 
American  language,  hardly  hits  the  core  of  the  matter.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  term  "incorporation,"  though  generally  of  more  value  as  a 
classificatory  label  than  "polysynthesis,"  conveys  information  rather 
as  to  the  treatment  of  a  special,  if  important,  set  of  concepts,  than 
as  to  the  general  character  of  the  process  of  form-building. 

If  we  study  the  manner  in  which  the  stem  unites  in  Takelma  with 
derivative  and  grammatical  elements  to  form  the  word,  and  the  vocalic 
and  consonantic  changes  that  the  stem  itself  imdergoes  for  gram- 
matical purposes,  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  find  a  tangible  difference 
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in  general  method^  however  much  the  details  may  vary,  between 
Takelma  and  languages  that  have  been  dignified  by  the  name  "  inflec- 
tional." It  is  generally  said,  in  definmg  inflection,  that  languages 
of  the  inflectional  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  agglutinative  type 
make  use  of  words  of  indivisible  psychic  value,  in  which  the  stem  and 
the  various  grammatical  elements  have  entirely  lost  their  single  indi- 
vidualities, but  have  "chemically"  (!)  coalesced  into  a  single  form- 
unit;  in  other  words,  the  word  is  not  a  mere  mosaic  of  phonetic 
materials,  of  which  each  is  the  necessary  symbol  of  some  special 
concept  (stem)  or  logical  category  (grammatical  element) . 

In  suppt)rt  of  the  actual  existence  of  this  admired  lack  of  a  one- 
to-one  correspondence  between  a  grammatical  category  and  its  pho- 
netic expression  is  often  quoted  the  multiplicity  of  elements  that 
serve  to  symbolize  the  same  concept;  e.  g.,  Lat.  -^,  •  ae,  -a,  -es,  -us,  all 
indicate  that  the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  subjects  is  to  be  associated 
with  the  concrete  idea  given  by  the  main  body  of  the  words  to 
which  they  are  attached.  Furthermore,  variability  of  the  stem  or 
base  itself  is  frequently  adduced  as  a  proof  of  its  lack  of  even  a 
relative  degree  of  individuality  apart  from  the  forms  from  which 
by  analysis  it  has  been  abstracted;  e.  g.,  German  hind-,  laTid-,  hund-, 
hand-,  hund-.  These  two  characteristics  are  very  far  indeed  from 
constituting  anything  like  a  definition  of  inflection,  but  they  are 
often  referred  to  as  peculiar  to  it,  and  hence  may  well  serve  us  as 
approximate  tests. 

As  regards  the  first  test,  we  find  that  just  such  a  multiplicity  of 
phonetic  symbols  for  the  same,  or  approximately  the  same,  concept, 
is  characteristic  of  Takelma.  The  idea  of  possession  of  an  object  by 
a  person  or  thing  other  than  the  speaker  or  person  addressed  is 
expressed  by  -xa,  -a,  -da  (-fa),  -t\  or  -,all  of  which  are  best  rendered 
by  HIS,  HER,  ITS,  THEIR  (the  ideas  of  gender  and  number  do  not 
here  enter  as  requiring  grammatical  expression) .  Similarly,  the  idea 
of  the  person  speaking  as  subject  of  the  action  or  state  predicated 
by  the  main  body  of  the  verb  is  expressed  by  the  various  elements 
-t'^e^  (-de^),  -fe^  i-de^),  -^n,  -n,  -¥a^  i-ga'),  all  of  which  are  best  ren- 
dered in  English  by  "I."  -t'e^  is  confined  to  the  aorist  of  intransi- 
tive verbs;  -fe^  is  future  intransitive;  -^n  is  aorist  transitive;  -n  is 
future  transitive;  and  -¥a^  is  used  in  all  inferential  forms,  whether 
transitive  or  intransitive. 
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As  for  the  second  test,  it  soon  appears  that  the  Takelma  stem  may 
undergo  even  more  far-reaching  changes  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
in  German  or  Greek.     As  examples  may  serve : 

do^m-,  dW^m-,  tlomora-  (t!omd^-),  tHimu'^-  kill 
naPg-,  ne^-,  naga-,  nege-  say  to 

The  first  form  in  each  of  these  sets  is  the  verb-stem,  properly  speak- 
ing, and  is  used  in  the  formation  of  all  but  the  aorist  forms.  The 
second  is  employed  in  non-aorist  forms  when  the  incorporated  object 
of  the  verb  is  a  first  person  singular,  and  in  several  derivative  forma- 
tions. The  third  is  characteristic  of  the  aorist.  The  fourth  is  used 
in  the  aorist  under  the  same  conditions  as  determine  the  use  of  the 
second  form  of  the  stem  in  other  groups  of  forms.  It  needs  but  a 
moment's  thought  to  bring  home  the  general  psychic  identity  of  such 
stem-variability  and  the  "ablaut"  of  many  German  verbs,  or  the 
Latin  stem-variation  in  present  and  perfect : 

/rang-  :freg-  break 
da-  :  ded-  give 

If  the  typical  verb  (and,  for  that  matter,  noun)  form  of  Takelma  is 
thus  found  to  be  a  firm  phonetic  and  psychic  unit,  and  to  be  charac- 
terized by  some  of  the  supposed  earmarks  of  inflection,  what  is  left 
but  to  frankly  call  the  language  "inflectional"  ?  "  Polysynthetic"  and 
"  incorporative "  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  terms  that  exclude 
such  a  designation,  for  they  have  reference  rather  to  the  detailed 
treatment  of  certain  groups  of  concepts  than  to  morphologic  method. 
Everything  depends  on  the  point  of  view.  If  chief  stress  for  purposes 
of  classification  is  laid  on  the  relative  importance  and  fulness  of  the 
verb,  Takelma  is  polysynthetic;  if  the  criterion  of  classification  be 
taken  to  be  whether  the  verb  takes  the  pronominal  object  within  its 
structure  or  not,  it  is  incorporating;  if,  finally,  stress  be  laid  on  the 
general  method  of  building  up  the  word  from  smaller  elements,  it  is 
inflective.  Not  that  Takelma  is  in  the  least  thereby  relegated  to  a 
peculiar  or  in  any  way  exceptional  position.  A  more  objective,  un- 
hampered study  of  languages  spoken  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
will  undoubtedly  reveal  a  far  wdder  prevalence  than  has  been  gener- 
ally admitted  of  the  inflectional  type.  The  error,  however,  must  not 
be  made  of  taking  such  comparatively  trivial  characteristics  as  sex 
gender,  or  the  presence  of  cases,  as  criteria  of  inflection.  Inflection 
has  reference  to  method,  not  to  subject-matter. 
§  25 
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Grammatical  Processes  (§§  26-32) 

§  26,  General  Heinarks 

There  are  four  processes  employed  in  Takelma  for  purposes  of 
^ammatical  modification  and  word-formation :  affixation  (pre-,  in-, 
and  suffixation),  reduplication,  vocalic  change  (ablaut),  and  conso- 
nant change  (consonant  ablaut).  Pitch-accent  is  of  grammatical 
importance,  but  is  most  probably  a  product  of  purely  phonetic 
causes.  Of  the  processes  mentioned,  suffixation  is  by  far  the  most 
important,  while  the  presence  of  infixation  will  have  to  be  allowed  or 
denied  according  to  the  definition  given  of  it. 

§  27,  PrefiQcation 

Prefixation  is  either  of  the  loose  polysynthetic  type  already  referred 
to,  or  of  the  more  firmly  knit  inflective  type.  Loose  prefixation  is 
extremely  common,  nominal  objects,  instruments,  and  local  ideas  of 
one  kind  or  another  finding  admittance  into  the  word-complex,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  this  manner.     Examples  of  such  loose  prefixation  are : 

gwen-^a'l-yowo^  he  looked  back  (gwen-  in  back;  al-  is  difficult  to 
define,  but  can  perhaps  be  best  described  as  indicative  of  action 
away  from  one's  self,  here  with  clear  implication  of  sight  directed 
outward ;  yowo'^  he  was,  can  be  used  as  independent  word) 

s'in-l-lats!agi'^n  I  touched  his  nose  (s'in-  nose;  I-  with  hand; 
latslagi'^n  I  touched  him,  as  independent  word) 

gwenfge^m  black  necked  (gwen-  nape,  neck;  fge'm  black) 

The  first  example  shows  best  the  general  character  of  loose  prefixa- 
tion. The  prefixed  elements  gwen-,  al-,  s'in-,  and  i-  have  no  separate 
existence  as  such,  yet  in  themselves  directly  convey,  except  perhaps 
al-,  a  larger,  more  definitely  apperceived,  share  of  meaning  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  most  purely  grammatical  elements.  In  dealing  with 
such  elements  as  these,  we  are  indeed  on  the  borderland  between 
independent  word  and  affix.  The  contrast  between  them  and  gram- 
matical suffixes  comes  out  strongest  in  the  fact  that  they  may  be 
entirely  omitted  without  destroying  the  reality  of  the  rest  of  the 
word,  while  the  attempt  to  extract  any  of  the  other  elements  leaves 
an  immeaning  remainder.  At  the  same  time,  the  first  example  well 
illustrates  the  point  that  they  are  not  so  loosely  attached  but  that 
they  may  entirely  alter  the  concrete  meaning  of  the  word.  Pre- 
fixation of  the  inflective  type  is  very  rare.      There  is    only   one 
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such  prefix  that  occurs  with  considerable  frequency,  wi-,  first  person 
singular  possessive  of  nouns  of  relationship : 

wiha'm  my  father 
hami'H'  your  father 

§  28.  SiiJ]fixation 

Suffixation  is  the  normal  method  employed  in  building  up  actual 
forms  of  nouns  and  verbs  from  stems.  The  sufhxes  in  themselves 
have  for  the  most  part  very  little  individuality,  some  of  them  being 
hardly  evident  at  all  except  to  the  minute  linguistic  analyst.  The 
notions  they  convey  are  partly  derivational  of  one  kind  or  other. 
In  the  verb  they  express  such  ideas  as  those  of  position,  reciprocal 
action,  causation,  frequentative  action,  reflexive  action,  spontaneous 
activity,  action  directed  to  some  one,  action  done  in  behalf  of  some 
one.  From  the  verb-stem  such  adjectival  and  nominal  derivations 
as  participles,  infinitives,  or  abstract  nouns  of  action,  and  nouns  of 
agent  are  formed  by  suffixation.  In  the  noun  itself  various  suffixed 
elements  appear  whose  concrete  meaning  is  practically  nil.  Other 
suffixes  are  formal  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word.  They  express 
pronominal  elements  for  subject  and  object  in  the  verb,  for  the  pos- 
sessor in  the  noun,  modal  elements  in  the  verb.  Thus  a  word  like 
t!omdxini¥  we  kill  one  another  contains,  besides  the  aorist  stem 
Homo-  (formed  from  do^m-),  the  suffixed  elements  -x-  (expressing 
general  idea  of  relation  between  subject  and  object),  -iji"  umlauted 
from -aTi-  (element  denoting  reciprocal  action  [-a;-m-  =  EACH  other, 
ONE  another]),  and  -i¥  (first  personal  plural  subject  intransitive 
aorist).  As  an  example  of  suffixation  in  the  noun  may  be  given 
t.'ibagiva^n-fV  my  pancreas.  This  form  contains,  besides  the  stem 
Hiha-,  the  suffixed  elements  -gw-  (of  no  ascertainable  concrete  signifi- 
cance, but  employed  to  form  several  body-part  nouns;  e.  g.,  t'.iha'V'" 
PANCREAS  47.17),  -an-  (apparently  meaningless  in  itself  and  appear- 
ing suffixed  to  many  nouns  when  they  are  provided  with  possessive 
endings),  and  -W  (first  personal  singular  possessive). 

§  29.  Iiiftjcation 

Infixation,  or  what  superficially  appears  to  be  such,  is  found  only 
in  the  formation  of  certain  aorist  stems  and  frequentatives.  Thus 
the  aorist  stem  matslag-  (from  masg-  put)  shows  an  intrusive  or 
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infixed  -a-  between  the  s  (strengthened  to  ts!)  and  g  of  the  stem. 
Similarly  the  aorist  stem  wits' !im-  (from  wism-  move)   shows  an 
infixed  i.     Infixation  in  frequentative  forms  is  illustrated  by : 
yonoina'^n  I  always  sing  (aorist  stem  yonon-) 
tslayalV  he  used  to  shoot  them  (cf.  ts.'aya^V  he  shot  them) 
On  examination  it  is  found  that  the  infixed  element  is  invariably 
a  repetition  of  part  of  the  phonetic  material  given  by  the  stem. 
Thus  the  infixed  -a-  and  -i-  of  mats  lag-  and  wits' !im-  are  repetitions 
of  the  -a-  and  -i-  of  the  stems  masg-  and  wism-;  the  infixed  -i-  of 
yonoin-  and  tslayaig-  are  similarly  repetitions   of  the  y-  of  yonon 
and  -y-  of  tslayag-.     It  seems  advisable,  therefore,  to  consider  all 
cases  of  infixation  rather  as  stem-amplifications  related  to  reduplica- 
tion.    An  infixed  element  may  itself  be  augmented  by  a  second 
infixation.     Thus  we  have: 

Verb  stem  Aorist  stem  Frequentative 

Jiemg-  take  out  hemeg-  heme^mg- 

ts!a-im-  hide  ts.'ayam-  ts!aya-im- 

masg-  put  mats  lag-  mats!a°'sg- 

yawl-  talk  yawa-i-  ydwa-iy- 

haxm-  come  haxam-  haxd^xnn- 

§  30.  Reduplication 

Reduplication  is  used  in  Takelma  as  a  grammatical  process  with 
surprising  frequency,  probably  as  frequently  as  in  the  Salish  languages. 
The  most  interesting  point  in  connection  with  it  is  probably  the  fact 
that  the  reduplicating  increment  follows  the  base,  never,  as  in  most 
languages  (Salish,  Kwakiutl,  Indo-Germanic) ,  precedes  it.  It  is, 
like  the  infixation  spoken  of  above,  employed  partly  in  the  formation 
of  the  aorist,  partly  to  express  frequentative  or  usitative  action. 
Some  nouns  show  redupHcated  stems,  though,  as  a  process,  redupli- 
cation is  not  nearly  as  important  in  the  noun  as  in  the  verb.  Some 
verbs,  including  a  number  that  do  not  seem  to  imply  a  necessary 
repetitive  action,  are  apparently  never  found  in  unredupHcated  form. 
Four  main  types  of  reduplication,  with  various  subtypes,  occur: 

1.  A  partial  reduplication,  consisting  of  the  repetition  of  the  vowel 
and  final  consonant  of  the  stem : 

aorist  helel-  (from  lieH-  sing) 

aorist  tlomom-  (from  do^m-  kill) 

The  reduplicated  vowel  is  lengthened  in  certain  forms,  e.  g.,  lieleH-, 
Homo^m-. 
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1  a.  A  subtype  of  1  is  illustrated  by  such  forms  as  exliibit  an 
unreduplicated  consonant  after  the  reduplicated  portion  of  the  word, 
the  second  vowel  in  such  cases  being  generally  long 

aorist  ts'Iumu^mfa-  (from  s'u^mfa-  boil) 

usitative  aorist  V.uluHg-  (from  verb  stem  P.uHg-,  aorist  tluliig- 

follow  trail) 
usitative  aorist  ginl^ng-  (from  verb  stem  ging-,  aorist  ginig-  go  to ; 

ging-,  ginig-  itself  is  probably  redupHcated  from  gin-) 

2.  A  complete  reduplication,  consisting  of  the  repetition  of  the 
entire  base  with  a  change  of  the  stem-vowel  to  a: 

aorist  t.'eut.'au-  (from  t!eu-  play  shinny) 
aorist  hot'had-  (from  lo^d-  pull  out  one's  hair) 
aorist  hd'^-  sal-  xo{x)xag  come  to  a  stand  (pi.) ;  aorist  sal-xog^'^- 
stand  (pi.) 

3.  A  complete  reduplication,  as  in  2,  with  the  addition  of  a  con- 
necting vowel  repeated  from  the  vowel  of  the  stem: 

aorist  yuluyal-  (cf .  verb  stem  yulyal-  rub) 
aorist  frequentative  Tiogoliag-  keep  running  (from  Iho^g-  run) 
aorist  frequentative  s•^(?^Z^s•^(;aZ- tear  to  pieces;  verb  stem  s'wiZ- 
s'wal-  (from  aorist  s'wlHs'wal-  tear;  verb  stem  s'wlH-) 
If  the  stem  ends  in  a  fortis  consonant,  the  redupUcating  syllable 
regularly  shows  the  corresponding  media  (or  aspirated  tenuis) : 

sgotlosgad-  cut  to  pieces  (from  verb  stem  sgoH!-,  aorist  sgo'^d-  cut) 
Sa.  A  subgroup  of  3  is  formed  by  some  verbs  that  leave  out  the  -a- 
of  the  reduplicating  syllable: 

gwidiV'^d-  throw  (base  gwid-) 

4.  An  irregular  reduplication,  consisting  of  a  repetition  of  the 
vowel  of  the  stem  followed  by  -(^)a-  +  the  last  and  first  (or  third) 
consonants  of  the  stem  in  that  order : 

frequentative  aorist  tlomoamd-,  as  though  instead  of  Hlomo- 
tlam-;  cf.  non-aorist  do^mdam-  (from  aorist  t.'omom-  kill) 

frequentative  aorist  Icleme^amg-  (from  lc!eme-7i-  make;  verb  stem 
Tc.'em-n-) 

frequentative  aorist  pluwu^aug-,  as  though  instead  of  ^pluwuplaug- 
(from  aorist  pluwuk!-  name) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  verbs  of  this  type  of  redupHcation  all  begin 
with  fortis  consonants.     The  glottal  catch  is  best  considered  a  partial 
representative  of  the  initial  fortis;  in  cases  hke  Icleme^amg-  an  original 
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-k!am  (i.  e.,  -^gam)  may  be  conceived  of  as  undergoing  partial  meta- 
thesis to  -^amg. 

Other  rarer  reduplications  or  stem-amplifications  occur,  and  will  be 
treated  in  speaking  of  aorist  formations  and  frequentatives. 

§  31,   Vowel-Ablaut 

Vowel-ablaut  consists  of  the  palatalization  of  non-palatal  stem- 
vowels  in  certain  forms.  Only  o  and  a  (with  corresponding  long 
vowels  and  diphthongs)  are  affected;  they  become  respectively 
ii  (u)  and  e.  In  sharp  contradistinction  to  the  i-  umlaut  of  an 
original  a  to  i,  this  ablaut  affects  only  the  radical  portion  of  the 
word,  and  thus  serves  as  a  further  criterion  to  identify  the  stem. 
Thus  we  have  we^ga'si  he  brought  it  to  me  (from  stem  wa°-g-, 
as  shown  also  by  wa^g-iwi'^n  i  brought  it  to  him),  but  wege'sinY 
HE  WILL  BRING  IT  TO  ME  (from  stem  waga~,  as  shown  also  by  waga- 
wi'n  i'll  bring  it  to  him),  both  i-  umlaut  and  stem-ablaut  serving 
in  these  cases  to  help  analyze  out  the  stems.  Vowel-ablaut  occurs 
in  the  following  cases : 

1.  Whenever  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb  or  subject  of  the 
passive  is  the  jSrst  person  singular : 

mele'xi  he  told  it  to  me  172.17,  but  mala'xbi^n  I  told  it  to  you 

(162.6) 
ng^e's'i  he  said  to  me  186.22,  but  naga'sam  he  said  to  us  (178.12) 
dUmxina^  I  shall  be  slain  (192.11),  but  ddmxMna^  you^vill  be  slain 

(178.15) 
gel-luhuigwa'si  he  avenges  me,  but  -lohoigwa'^n  I  avenge  him  ( 1 48 . 3) 

Not  infrequently  vowel-ablaut  in  such  cases  is  directly  responsible  for 
the  existence  of  homonyms,  as  in  yeweyagwa'si  he  talks  about  me 
(from  yaway-talk) ,  and  yeweyagwa'si  he  returns  with  me  (from 
yewei-TQtum) . 

2.  With  the  passive  participial  endings  -aV^,  -i¥^: 

wase^gW'"  wherewith  it  is  shot  (from  sd"'g-  shoot) 
me'xa¥^  having  father  (from  ma'xa  his  father) 
wa^-l-duxiV'^deV  my  gathered  ones  (=1  have  been  gathering 

them)  (from  do'^x-  gather) 
daP-wa-pu't!i¥'^  mixed  with  (from  j^'ot!-  mix)  178.5 

3.  In  some  verbs  that  have  the  peculiar  intransitive-forming  suffix 
-X-,  by  no  means  in  all: 

geyewa'lxde^  I  eat  (136.15)  (cf.  gayawa'^n  I  eat  it  30,11) 
le^ha'^nx  he  carries  178.6  (stem  Za"6-) 
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dldaH'he' ^^¥€hag-ams  (=  -amtx)  they  had  their  hair  tied  on  sides 
of  head  (from  base  t'hd'^g-)  142.17;  cf.  -t'ld'^-gamda-n  I  tie  his 
hair  (27.1) 

No  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given  why  most  verbs  in  -x-  do  not  show 
this  stem-palataUzation.  It  is  quite  possible  that  its  occurrence  is 
confined  to  a  restricted  number  of  such  verbs;  at  any  rate,  there  is 
some  Umitation  in  its  employpient,  which  the  material  at  hand  has 
not  been  found  extensive  enough  to  define. 

4.  In  nouns  ending  in  -x-ap  {-s-ap' =  -t-x-ap'),  probably  derived 
from  such  verbs  in  -x-  as  were  referred  to  under  3 : 

xdHe'^sap'  belt  (cf.  xdHd'^'da^n  I  put  it  about  my  waist) 
halu'^^xop'  (=  -x'^ap')  shirt  (cf.  halo'^^V  she  put  on[her  dress]) 

5.  In  verbs  provided  with  the  suffix  -xa-,  which  serves  to  relieve 
transitive  verbs  of  the  necessity  of  expressing  the  object: 

lil'^xwagwadinin  {  =  luk!-xa-)  I'll  trap  for  him  (stem  lok!'^-) 

llil' pxagwanV  she  shall  pound  with  (stone  pestle)  (cf.  loWp'  she 

pounds  them) 
Tcledeixade'  I  was  out  picking  (cf.  Tcladd^n  I  pick  them,  Icladdi  he 

picks  them) 
tsleye'mxade^  I  hide  things  (cf.  tslayama'^n  I  hide  it) 

6.  In  reflexive  verbs  ending  in  -gwi-  or  -¥wa-  (-gwa-) : 

Ic.'efgwl^p'  pick  them  for  yourself!  (stem  Ic.'d^d-) 

alts!eye¥iuif  he  washed  himself  with  it  (cf.  alts.'aydp'  he  washed 

his  own  face) 
iletslek'wide^  I  touch  myself  (cf.  llatslagi'^n  I  touch  him) 
liledelk'wa^n  I  pick  them  for  myself  (aorist  stem  Tcladdi-) 
alnu'^¥wa  he  painted  his  own  face  (stem  no'^gw-) 

Yet  many,  perhaps  most,  reflexive  verbs  fail  to  show  the  palatal 

ablaut : 

p!agdn¥wif  he  bathed  himself 

fgwd^xa'nfgwide"  I  shall  tattoo  myself  (but  lu'^gwaiifgwide^  I 

trap  deer  for  myself) 
xd^-sgd' H" gwide^  I  cut  myself 
Igaxaga'xgwa^n  I  scratch  myself 

We  have  here  the  same  difficulty  as  in  3.  Evidently  some  factor  or 
factors  enter  into  the  use  of  the  ablaut  that  it  has  not  been  founp 
possible  to  determine. 

7.  Other  cases  undoubtedly  occur,  but  there  are  not  enough  of 
them  in  the  material  gathered  to  allow  of  the  setting  up  of  further 
groups.     All  that  can  be  done  with  those  cases  that  do  not  fall 
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within  the  first  six  groups  is  to  list  them  as  miscellaneous  cases. 
Such  are: 

gwel-lefsde^  I  shall  be  lame  (cf.  gwel-la'is  Idemna'n  I  shall  make 

him  lame 

le^psi'  wing  (if  derived,  as  seems  probable,  from  stem  Za'^S-  carr3^) 

tlemeya'nwia'^^  people   go  along   to  see  her  married  178.1   (cf. 

tlamayana'^n  I  take  her  somewheres  to  get  her  married  [148.5]) 

Palatal  ablaut,  it  should  be  noted,  does  not  affect  the  -a-  of  the 

second  member  of  reduplicated  verbs : 

t'gaHt'ga^l  it  bounced  from  her  140.8 

fgeHtg'a'lsi  it  bounced  from  me 
The  connecting  vowel,  however,  of  verbs  reduplicated  according  to 
the  third  type  always  follows  the  stem-vowel : 

daJc'da-Tiele'Tialxade^  I  am  accustomed  to  ansv>'^er  (stem  -hdH-) 
It  is  difficult  to  find  a  very  tangible  psychic  connection  between  the 
various  cases  that  require  the  use  of  the  palatal  ablaut,  nor  is  there 
the  slightest  indication  that  a  phonetic  cause  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  phenomenon.  If  we  disregard  the  first  group  of  cases,  we  shall 
find  that  they  have  this  in  common,  they  are  all  or  nearly  all  intransi- 
tives  derived  from  transitives  by  means  of  certain  voice-forming  ele- 
ments (-X-,  -xa-,  -gwi-,  -Vwa-),  or  else  nominal  passives  or  derivatives 
of  such  intransitives  {-ak''^,  -x-ap') ;  -Vwa-,  it  is  true,  takes  transi- 
tive pronominal  forms;  but  it  is  logically  intransitive  in  character 
in  that  it  indicates  action  in  reference  to  something  belonging  to  the 
subject.  The  only  trait  that  can  be  found  in  common  to  the  first 
group  and  the  remaining  is  that  the  action  may  be  looked  upon  as 
self-centered;  just  as,  e.  g.,  a  form  in  -xa-  denotes  that  the  (logically) 
transitive  action  is  not  conceived  of  as  directed  toward  some  definite 
outside  object,  but  is  held  mthin  the  sphere  of  the  person  of  central 
interest  (the  subject),  so,  also,  in  a  form  with  incorporated  first  per- 
son singular  object,  the  action  may  be  readily  conceived  of  as  taking 
place  within  the  sphere  of  the  person  of  central  interest  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  speaker.  No  difficulty  will  be  found  in  making 
this  interpretation  fit  the  other  cases,  though  it  is  not  conversely  true 
that  all  forms  implying  self-centered  action  undergo  palatalization. 
The  explanation  offered  may.  be  considered  too  vague  to  be  con- 
vincing; but  no  better  can  be  offered.  In  any  event,  the  palatal 
ablaut  will  be  explained  as  the  symbolic  expression  of  some  general 
mental  attitude  rather  than  of  a  dear-cut  grammatical  concept. 
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Besides  these  regular  interchanges  of  non-palatal  and  palatalized 
vowels,  there  are  a  number  of  cases  of  words  showing  differing  vowels, 
but  whose  genetic  relationship  seems  evident.  These  vocalic  varia- 
tions have  not  been  brought  into  the  form  of  a  rule;  the  number  of 
examples  is  small  and  the  process  apparently  touches  rather  the 
lexical  material  than  the  morphology.  Variations  of  this  character 
between  a  and  e  are : 

gsda,-h-a'^n  I  twist  it;  p !¥-wa-gele-g-i'^n  I  drill  for  fire  with  it 
(88.12),  d¥^al-gelegal-a'mda^n  I  tie  his  hair  up  into  top-knot 
(172.2) 

dd'^-deil&-g-a'mda^n  I  pierce  his  ear  (22.1);  dd^-dele-h-i'^n  I  stick 
it  through  his  ear 

la,'''  excrement  122.2;  le'-Fw-an-t'F  my  anus 

Variations  between  o  (u)  and  u  are : 

s-omoda'^n  I  boil  it  (58.10);  ts-.'iimumfa'n  I  boil  it  (170.17) 
xuma^  food  54.4;  xumii'Vde^  I  am  sated  (130.18) 

An  a — u  variation  is  seen  in : 

hau-hana'^s  it  stopped  (raining)  196.8;  plai-Tmnu'^^s  he  shrank 
33.16 

Variations  between  a  and  i  are : 

ysiWSLit'e^  I  talk  (132.3);  yiwiya'ufe^  I  keep  talking,  I  converse 
(194.5);  yvwin  talking,  (power  of)  speech  138.4 

Za&a'ri  I  shall  carry  it  (124.5);  libin  news  (what  is  carried  about 
from  mouth  to  mouth[?])  194.9 

Of  0  (u) — e  variations  there  have  been  found: 

lohoit'e^  I  die  184.18;  leTieife^  I  drift  dead  ashore  (75.5) 
xd^-huk.'u'liaFna^n  I  breathe;  xd'^-hege'haJc'na^n  I  breathe  (79.2) 
^.'os-o'"  little  180.20;  al-t.'e'^s-iY  \itt\e-ejed  94.3 

An  e — i  variation  is  found  in  the  probably  related : 

pleyenfe^  I  lie  71.5  (future  ple't'e^  [146.9]) ;  gwen-p!iyVn¥wa^n 

I  lie  on  pillow  (future  gwen-p  HVwan) 
t'ge^aHx  it  rolls;  a'l-t" gi^ja^lx  tears  rolled  from  (his)  eyes  138.25 

^32,  Consonant- Ablaut 

Consonant-ablaut,  ordinarily  a  rare  method  of  word-formation, 
plays  a  rather  important  part  in  the  tense-formation  (aorist  and  non- 
aorist)  of  many  verbs.  The  variation  is  in  every  case  one  between 
fortis  and  non-fortis;  i.  e.,'  between  p!,  tl,  I:!,  ts!,  and  h,  d,  g,  s,  respec- 
tively. Three  main  types  of  grammatical  consonant  change  are  to 
be  recognized: 
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1.  An  initial  fortis  in  the  aorist  as  opposed  to  an  initial  media  in 
non-aorist  forms: 

aorist  Tclolol-  (stem  goH-  dig) 
aorist  t!ebe-  (stem  de^h-  arise) 
aorist  t.'ayag-  (stem  dd^-g-  find) 

2.  A  medial  fortis  followed  by  a  vowel  in  the  aorist  as  opposed  to 
a  medial  tenuis  followed  by  a  consonant  in  non-aorist  forms : 

aorist  loplod-  (stem  lop'd-  rain,  snow,  or  hail) 
aorist  latslag-  (stem  lasg-  touch) 

3.  A  medial  media  in  the  aorist  as  opposed  to  a  medial  fortis  in 
the  remaining  forms : 

aorist  nuM-  (stem  nuH!-  drown) 
aorist  wV'g-  (stem  wlk!-  spread) 

Needless  to  say,  this  consonant-ablaut  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  various  mechanical  consonant-changes  dealt  with  in  the 
phonology. 

A  few  examples  of  consonant-ablaut  not  connected  with  regular 
grammatical  changes  have  also  been  found : 

s'omod-  boil;  is'lumu^mVa-  boil 

hau-gwen-yutluyad-i-  swallow  down  greedily  (Hke  duck  or  hog) 
126.10;  Tiau-gwen-yunu^yan-i-  dit. 

The  second  example  illustrates  an  interchange  not  of  fortis  and  non- 
fortis  (for  n^  is  related  to  n  as  is  t!  to  d),  but  of  non-nasal  stop  and 
nasal. 

I.  The  Verb  (§§  33-83) 

§33.  Introductory 

The  verb  is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  Takelma  sen- 
tence, and  as  such  it  will  be  treated  before  the  independent  pronoun, 
noun,  or  adjective.  A  general  idea  of  the  make-up  of  the  typical 
verb-form  will  have  been  gained  from  the  general  remarks  on  mor- 
phology; nevertheless  the  following  formula  will  be  found  useful  by 
way  of  restatement: 

Loosely  attached  prefixes  4-  verb-stem  (or  aorist  stem  derived 
from  verb-stem)  +  derivational  suffixes  -f-  formal  elements  (chiefly 
pronominal)  +  syntactic  element. 

This  skeleton  "will  at  the  same  time  serve  to  suggest  an  order  of 
treatment  of  the  various  factors  entering  into  verb  morphology. 
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Before  taking  up  the  purely  formal  or  relational  elements,  it  seems 
best  to  get  an  idea  of  the  main  body  or  core  of  the  v/ord  to  which 
these  relational  elements  are  attached.  The  prefixes,  though  not 
entering  into  the  vital  grammatical  structure  of  the  verb,  are  impor- 
tant for  the  part  they  play  in  giving  the  whole  verb-form  its  exact 
material  content.  They  may,  therefore,  with  advantage  be  taken  up 
first. 

1.  Verbal  Prefioces  (§  §  34-38) 

§  34.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

Verbal  prefixes  may  be  classified  into  four  groups  when  regard  is 
mainly  had  to  their  function  as  determined  largely  by  position  with 
respect  to  other  prefixes:  incorporated  objects,  adverbial  (including 
local)  elements,  incorporated  instrumentals,  and  connective  and 
modal  particles.  These  various  prefixes  are  simply  strung  along  as 
particles  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  have  been  listed.  Inasmuch 
as  the  exact  function  of  a  prefix  is  to  a  considerable  extent  determined 
by  its  position,  it  follows  that  the  same  prefix,  phonetically  speaking, 
may  appear  with  slightly  variant  meanings  according  as  it  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  an  object,  local  element,  or  instrument.  Thus  the 
prefix  I-  always  has  reference  to  the  hand  or  to  both  hands;  but  the 
exact  nature  of  the  reference  depends  partly  on  the  form  of  the  verb 
and  partly  on  the  position  of  the  prefix  itself,  so  that  ^-  may  be  trans- 
lated, according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as 
hand(s): 

%-'p!V'-nd''^Ywa^n  I  warm  my  hands 

WITH  THE  HAND : 

l-^o^dini'^n  I  hunt  for  it  with  the  hand  ( =  I  am  feeling  around 
for  it) 

IN  THE  hand: 

■p'im-l-Jid'^gwagwa'^n  I  run  with  salmon  in  my  hand 
In  the  first  of  these  three  examples  the  I-  as  object  precedes  the 
incorporated  instrumental  p!i^  fire,  so  that  the  form  means  literally 
r  WARM  MY  hands  WITH  FIRE.  In  the  third  form  the  l  as  local  ele- 
ment follows  the  incorporated  object  p'im  salmon.  Such  a  triplicate 
use  is  found  only  in  the  case  of  incorporated  nouns,  particularly  such 
as  refer  to  parts  of  the  body.  These  incorporated  elements  are  to 
be  kept  distinct  from  certain  other  elements  that  are  used  in  an 
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adverbial  sense  only,  and  regularly  occupy  the  second  position. 
The  line  between  these  two  sets  of  prefixes  is,  however,  difficult  to 
draw  when  it  comes  to  considering  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  some 
of  the  prefixed  elements.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  fully  justified 
in  making  absolutely  strict  distinctions  between  the  various  uses  of 
the  body-part  prefixes;  at  any  rate,  it  is  certainly  preferable,  from  a 
native  point  of  view,  to  translate  the  three  examples  of  i-  incorpora- 
tion given  above  as : 

I-hand-fire-warm(-as-regards-myself) 

I-hand-hunt-for-it 

I-salmon-hand-run-with 

leaving  in  each  case  the  exact  delimitation  in  meaning  of  the  element 
HAND  to  be  gathered  from  the  general  nature  of  the  form.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  will  render  the  matter  of  position  and  function  of  the 
various  prefixes  somewhat  clearer: 


Object. 

lyocative 
adverb. 

Instrument. 

Modal. 

Verb  proper. 

bem-  sticks 

wa-  together 

H-  hand 

t.'oxo'xi^n  I  gather  (them)  (=1 
gather  sticks  together) 

fte««-  away 

wa-  with  it 

waaghci'n  she  is  bought  (=she 
is  brought  with  it)  176.17 

gwan-  road 

ha- in 

yaxa-  continuously 

t.'uimiga''n  I  follow  (it)  (=1 
keep  following  the  trail) 

dan-  rocks 

6ao-up 

n- hand 

sget.'e'sgidi^n  I  lifted  (them)  (=1 
lifted  up  the  rocks) 

han-  across 

waya-  knife 

swUswa'lhi  he  tore  him  (=he 
tore  himopenwith  a  knife)73.3 

dak'-  above 

da-  mouth 

wala'Hina-  truly 

haaWnda- 1  answering  him  (=■  I 
did  answer  him) 

xa-    between, 
in  two 

I-  hand 

ml'  i^wa-  probably 

sgt'ibi^n  I  cut  him  (=I'll  prob- 
ably cut  him  through)  31.13 

If  two  adverbial  (local)  elements  are  used,  the  body-part  prefix 
follows  that  which  is  primarily  adverbial  in  character ;  thus : 

hd-ide'^didi'niklaV  did  you  stretch   it  out?  (  =  &(i-i-out+(^e-lip, 
in  front  +  di  interrogative  particle  +  di'niklat"  you  stretched  it) 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  instances  of  a  body-part  prefix  pre- 
ceding a  primarily  adverbial  element  (like  ha-i-,  haP^-,  Jie^^-,  and  others) 
are  rare  or  entirely  lacking. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  might  seem  that  the  connective  and 
modal  elements  (like  yaxa,  ml'^^wa,  and  di)  are  more  closely  associated 
with  the  verb  form  than  are  the  other  elements,  yet  this  is  only 
apparently  the  case.  Properly  speaking  all  these  modal  elements  are 
post-positives  that  normally  attach  themselves  to  the  first  word  of 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 5  §   34 
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the  sentence,  no  matter  what  part  the  word  plays  in  the  sentence. 
Thus  in  a  form  like  me'^-di-ginigaY  did  you  come  ?  ( =  me^-  hither  + 
di-  interrogative  particle  +  ginigaY  you  went  to)  ,  the  modal  (inter- 
rogative) element  di  regularly  stands  nearest  the  verb ;  but  as  soon  as 
another  word  is  introduced  before  the  verb,  the  interrogative  particle 
shoves  back  a  step,  and  we  have  a  form  of  sentence  like,  e.  g.,  Jioida'^s 
di  me'^ginigaY  did  you  come  as  singer,  i.  e.,  to  sing?  From  this 
it  becomes  fairly  evident  that  the  di  in  the  first  example  is  not  prop- 
erly a  verbal  prefix  at  all,  but  merely  a  post-positive  particle  depend- 
ing upon  the  preceding  me'^,  in  the  same  way  that,  in  the  second 
example,  it  depends  upon  the  noun  Jioida'^s  singer.  This  inference 
is  clinched  by  a  form  like  giniga'fidi  did  you  go  (somewhere)? 
for  here  the  di  is  evidently  an  enclitic  element,  not  a  prefix. 

In  sharp  contradistinction  to  such  movabDity,  the  body-part  and 
adverbial  prefixes  occupy  rigidly  fixed  positions  before  the  verb; 
they  therefore  belong  to  a  class  quite  distinct  from  the  modal  parti- 
cles. These,  latter  are  verbal  prefixes  only  in  so  far  as  their  post- 
positive tendency  may  force  them  to  become  embedded  in  the 
verb-complex,  in  which  case  they  seem  to  cut  loose  the  incorporated 
object,  adverbial  prefix,  and  instrumental  element  from  the  verb. 
Diagrammatically  the  last  form  tabulated  may  be  represented  by 
xa-l-  [ml'^^wa]  -sgl'^hi^n.  We  may  then  dismiss  the  modal  elements 
from  our  consideration  of  verbal  prefixes,  to  return  to  them  when 
speaking  of  connective  and  adverbial  particles. 

§  35.  INCORPORATED  NOUNS 

It  may  seem  strange  at  first  sight  to  interpret  in  the  examples 
given  above  such  elements  as  hem  sticks,  gwan  road,  and  da^n  rocks 
as  incorporated  objects,  when  they  occur  as  absolute  nouns  in  that 
form  as  well,  though  a  faint  suggestion  of  incorporation  is  given 
by  gwan-Tia-yaxa-tluluHga'^n  i  keep  following  the  trail,  in  that 
the  modal  post-positive  yaxa  follows  not  gwan,  but  rather  ha-,  as 
though  the  direct  object  were  not  quite  felt  to  be  an  element  inde- 
pendent of  the  verb.  Without  laying  particular  stress  on  this  latter 
point,  there  are,  it  would  seem,  good  reasons  for  considering  the 
nouns  referred  to  as  incorporated,  though  in  any  event  the  incor- 
poration must  be  called  a  loose  one,  and  not  at  all  comparable  with 
the  Iroquois  usage. 
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1.  In  the  first  place  it  is  evident  from  such  examples  as  %-'p!V- 
no'^Vwa^n  i  warm  my  hands  and  Tian-^aya-swilswa'lhi  he  tore  him 
OPEN  WITH  A  KNIFE,  that  nouns  (in  these  cases  p!l^  fire  and  way  a 
knife)  occur  as  incorporated  instrumentals,  for  such  elements  as  ^- 
and  lian-  can  not  possibly  be  isolated  from  the  verb  (han-  does  not 
occur  as  independent  adverb,  but  only  as  prefix;  I-  is  inconceivable 
as  independent  noun) ;  furthermore,  if,  in  the  forms  just  quoted,  p!l^ 
and  waya  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely  independent  nouns,  they  lose 
all  semblance  of  grammatical  form,  there  being,  indeed,  nothing  but  a 
definite  position  in  a  verb-complex  that  could  here  suggest  the  notion 
of  instrumentality.  It  is  also  possible  to  isolate  waya,  but  that 
would  involve  considerable  readjustment  of  the  verbal  structure. 
To  be  stamped  as  an  instrumental,  waya  must  in  that  case  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  postposition  wa  with,  so  that  the  sentence  then  reads, 
Imn-swUswa'Thi  wa'ya  wa""  (the  phrase  wa'ya  wa"  may  also  precede) . 

If  we  wish  to  incorporate  the  instrumental  idea  into  the  verb,  and 
yet  keep  the  noun  outside  of  the  verb-structure,  we  may  let  the  wa, 
which  seems  properly  to  denote  with  it,  occupy  the  place  of  the  incor- 
porated waya,  which,  as  an  appositive  of  wa,  then  either  precedes  or 
follows  the  verb-form,  wa'ya  han-wa-swilswa'Thi,  or  Jian-wa-swilswa'lhi 
waya''  he-across-with-it-tore-him  (it,  i.  e.),  the-knife.  This  con- 
struction is  identical  with  the  well-known  appositional  structure  of 
Nahua  or  Chinook  (e.  g.,  i-it-killed  the-dog),  except  that  the  incor- 
porated element  is  here  instrumental  and  not  objective  in  character. 
The  noun  and  its  representative  can  not  both  be  incorporated  in  the 
verb,  such  a  form  as  JhaTMvayar^a-swilswa'lhi,  for  instance,  being 
quite  impossible. 

It  becomes  clear,  therefore,  that  an  incorporated  instrumental 
noun  like  wa'ya  is  quite  analogous  to  an  instrumental  body- 
part  prefix  like  I-  hand,  with  the  difference  that  wa'ya  may 
be  isolated  in  that  form,  while  i-  must,  when  isolated,  be 
provided  with  a  possessive  pronominal  element.  The  form  Tmn-l- 
swilswa'lhi  i  tore  him  open  with  my  hand  is  strictly  analogous  to 
Jban-waya-swilswa'lhi;  the  sentence  luxde^lc^  Tian-wa-swUswa'lhi  my- 
hand  i-across-with-it-tore-him  corresponds  to  wa'ya  Jmn-wa-swil- 
swa'lhi;  and,  finally,  Tunv-swilswa'Thi  luxde'Y  wa"  i-across-tore-him 
my-hand  with  (-it)  is  parallel  to  haTv-swilswa'Thi  wa'ya  wa".  What- 
ever is  true  morphologically  of  I-  must  be  true  of  wa'ya;  the  evident 
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incorporation  of  T-  involves  the  incorporation  of  wa'ya  in  the  analogous 
form. 

As  the  incorporation  of  the  noun  as  an  instrument  seems  a  rather 
important  trait  of  Takelma,  a  number  of  further  examples  may  be 
given : 

xa°'-be^-nd'^Vwa^n  I  warm  my  back  in  (really  =  with)  the  sun 

(&e«sun);  cf.  188.20 
Jie^^-od-le'rhe^Vi  he  destroyed  them  with  water  {xi  water) 
lie^^-'plV'-leme'^Yi  he  destroyed  them  with  fire  {'plV'  fire)  98.12 
xa-dan-fglHfga'lM  he  broke  it  with  a  rock  {dan  rock)  24.4 
gwen-waya-sgb'H'i  he  cut  their  necks  off  with  his  knife  (wayd'"'  wo" 

with  his  knife,  apart  from  verb-structure)  144.5,  22 
xd^-he^m-lcIwdH'ldwidi^n  I  broke  it  with  a  stick  (be^m  stick) 
dd"^-he^l-yebebi'^n  I  sing  for  him,  Uterally,  I  engage  (?)  his  ears 

with  song  (he^l  song;  al-yeheh-i-  show  to) 
dd'^-Vmu^gal-leioe'Hiwi^n  I  shake  my  ears  with  tmsted  shells 

(attached  to  them)  {Vmu^gal  twisted  shell)  122.1 
dl'^-k'al-p'iWp'ili^n  I  squash  them  with  my  penis  (Vol  penis)  73.14 
de-ye'V-haxamagwana^lc'  we  came  crying,  literally,  we  came  hav- 
ing (our)  mouths  with  tears  (yeV  tears) 
yap!a-dauyd^-ts!aya'¥i  he  shot  people  with  his  shaman's  spirit 

{dauyd'°'V'^da  his  shaman-spirit,   apart  from  verb-structure); 

cf.  164.14 

All  these,  except  the  last,  begin  with  elements  {xd°--,  Jie^^-,  gwen-,  da"--, 
dl^-,  de)  that  can  not  be  isolated  from  the  verb. 

Instrumental,  whether  nouns  or  body-part  prefixes,  can  occur 
only   in    transitive   verbs.     The   forms   noxwa'   yana-wa-l6bobi'^n  i 

POUND    ACORNS    WITH    A    PESTLE     and    7lOXWa^-l-loboxagWa' ^71    I    POUND 

WITH  A  PESTLE,  as  Compared  with  loho'xade^  i  pound,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this.  The  first  sentence  reads,  when  literally  translated, 
PESTLE  (jioxwa')  i-ACORNS  {yaTho')  -with-it-pound.  The  logical 
instrument  {noxwa')  stands  outside  the  verb-complex  and  is  in 
apposition  with  its  incorporated  instrumental  representative  (wa-), 
yana"  being  the  direct  (incorporated)  object.  The  form  lobo'xade^ 
1  POUND  is  made  intransitive  by  the  element  -xa-  (hence  the  change 
in  pronominal  form  from  transitive  -^n  to  intransitive  -de^),  and 
allows  of  no  instrumental  modification ;  a  form  like  l-lobo'xdde^  could 
hardly  mean  i  pound  with  the  hand;  at  most  it  could  signify 
I  pound  in  THE  HAND.  If  we  wish,  however,  to  express  the  logical 
instrument  in  some  manner,  and  yet  neglect  to  specify  the  object,  we 
must  get  around  the  difficulty  by  making  a  secondary  transitive  of 
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the  intransitive  in  -xa-.  This  is  done  by  the  sufiixed  element  -giv- 
HAViNG,  ATTENDED  BY.  The  grammatical  object  of  a  transitive  verb 
in  -gw-  is  never  the  logical  object  of  the  action,  but  always  dependent 
upon  the  comitative  idea  introduced  by  this  suffix.  Hence  the  sec- 
ond form  is  not  provided  with  a  true  instrumental  (with  a  pestle), 
but  takes  the  logical  instrument  (noxwa^)  as  a  direct  object,  while 
the  i-  is  best  rendered  by  in  the  hand;  to  translate  literally,  the 
form  really  means  i  pound  having  a  pestle  in  the  hand. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  verb  form  has  two  instrumentals, 
one,  generally  I-  with  the  hand,  expressing  indefinite  or  remote 
iQstrumentaUty,  the  second,  a  noun  or  demonstrative,  expressing  the 
actual  instrument  by  means  of  wliich  the  action  is  accomplished.  In 
such  cases  the  second  instrument  is  expressed  outside  of  the  verb- 
complex,  but  may  be  represented  in  the  verb  by  the  incorporated  wa 
"WITH  IT  following  the  first  instrumental  element  (i-) .  Examples  of 
such  double  instrumentals  are: 

gwalV  hd°'-H-wa-xd'H'i  wind  he-up-hand-with-it-caused-them-to- 

fall,  i.  e.,  he  caused  them  to  fall  by  means  of  a  wind  (that  he 

made  go  up)  168.2 
ga  H-wa-molo^ma'lhi  that  she-hand-with-it-stirs-it-up,  i.   e.,  she 

stirs  it  up  with  that  (incidentally,  of  course,  she  uses  her  hand 

too)  170.16 
dan  (object)  klama  (instr.)  p!ai-H-wa-sgd'^]c'sgigi^n  rocks  tongs 

down-hand-with-it-pick-ilp,  i.  e.,  I  pick  up  the  rocks  wdth  the 

tongs  (and  put  them)  down 

2.  The  noun  as  instrument  has  been  shown  to  act  in  a  manner 
entirely  analogous  to  the  instrumental  body-part  prefix.  The  latter 
can,  without  phonetic  change,  become  the  direct  object  of  the  verb 
by  occupying  the  proper  position: 

s'in-l-lats!agi'^n  I  touched  his  nose  with  my  hand  {s'in-  nose) 
but,  theoretically  at  least, 

i-s'in-lats!agi'^n  I  touched  his  hand  with  my  nose 
If  we  bear  in  mind  that  such  elements  as  s'in-  and  I-  are  really  nothing 
but  nouns  in  their  stem  form  (with  possessive  pronoun:  s'irt^i-x-da 
HIS  nose;  I'-u-x-da  his  hand),  the  parallelism  with  such  noun- 
objects  as  hem  and  gwdn  (see  examples  on  p.  65)  becomes  complete. 
The  fact  that  they  may  occur  independently,  while  s'in-  and  l- 
never  do,  is  really  irrelevant  to  the  argument,  as  a  body-part  noun 
must  necessarily  be  associated  with  some  definite  person.     Entirely 
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analogous  to  the  nominal  elements  -I'^-x-  and  -u-x-  of  s'inlxda  and 
I'uxda  is,  e.  g.,  the  -am-  of  gwaH-a'm-tV  my  road.  Just  as  they 
drop  off  when  the  body-part  nouns  are  incorporated,  whether  as 
object  or  instrument,  into  the  verb,  so,  also,  the  -am-  of  gwdH-am- 
{  =  gwd°'n-an-)  drops  off  when  the  noun  is  used  without  pronominal 
or  prepositional  modification.  That  the  -ajn-  has  nothing  per  se  to 
do  with  the  pronominal  affix,  but  is  really  a  noun-forming  element 
added  to  the  stem,  is  proven  by  forms  like  Tia-gwdHa'^m,  in  the  road. 
Thus: 

object  heTYi,  in  hem-wa^-l-t! oxo' xi^n  I  gather  sticks,  is  related  to 
object  s'in-,  in  s'in-l-lats!agi'^n  I  touch  his  nose,  as 
instrument  hem,  in  xd'^-he^m-lclwdH'Tc Ivndi^n  I  broke  it  with  a 

stick,  to 
instrument  s'in-,  in  s'in-Uayagi'^n  I  find  it  with  my  nose  (  =  1 

smell  it) 

In  view  of  the  complete  parallelism  of  noun  and  body-part  element 
and  the  transparent  incorporation  of  the  noun  as  instrument,  nothing 
remains  but  to  look  upon  the  simple  noun  without  pronominal 
affixes,  when  placed  immediately  before  the  local  and  instrumental 
prefixes  of  the  verb,  as  itself  a  loosely  incorporated  object.  Exam- 
ples of  noun-objects  in  such  form  and  position  are  to  be  found  in 
great  number;  in  fact,  the  regularity  with  which  the  object  is  put 
before  the  verb,  as  contrasted  with  the  freely  movable  subject,  argues 
further  for  the  close  relation  of  the  noun-object  to  the  verb. 

A  few  further  examples  of  incorporated  noun-objects  are  given  by 
way  of  illustration : 

JieH-gel-gulugwa'^n  I  desire  to  sing  (literally,  I-song-breast-desire ; 

lie^l  song) 
lieH-yununa'^n  I  sing  a  song  (106.7) 
wili-wa-v-t!a'nida^  you  shall  keep  house    Oiterally,  you-house- 

together-hand-will-hold;  wZi  house)  28.13 
dbai^  xuma^TcIemna'^s  cook   (literally,  in-the-house  food-maker; 

xuma  food)  54.3 
wai-s'ugyf s'uxgwa^n  I  am  sleepy  (literally,  I-sleep-am-confused ?- 

having;  wai  sleep) 
p!l^-da-t!agdi  he  built  a  fire  (p!l^  fire)  96.17 
'p!V'-hd°'-ydn¥'^  he  picked  up  the  fire  (literallj^,  he-fire-up-went- 

having)  96.25 
xi-^ugwa^nV  he  will  drink  water  {xi  water)  162.17 
s'lx-ligW*"  he  brought  home  venison  {s'lx  venison)  134.4 
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In  none  of  these  would  the  placing  of  the  object  after  the  verb- 
form  be  at  all  idiomatic;  in  some  (as  in  heH-gel-gulugwa'^n  and  wai- 
s'ugu' s'uxgwa^n),  it  would  be  quite  inconceivable.  The  incorporation 
must  be  considered  particularly  strong  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
object  is  what  might  be  called  a  root-noun  identical  in  form  with  a 
verb-stem  of  corresponding  significance: 

wai^  sleep,  to  sleep 

JieH-  song,  to  sing 

se^l-  black  paint,  to  paint 

likewise  where  the  object  gives  special  color  to  the  verb,  deter- 
mining the  concrete  significance  of  the  form,  as  in  xuma^Hc.'emna'^s 
and  wili-wa-%-t!a'nida^. 

3.  Besides  being  used  as  instrumentals  and  direct  objects,  a  few 
incorporated  nouns  are  found  employed  in  set  phrases,  apparently  as 
subjects.     Such  are: 

hd'^-he^-kliyi'^Vda^  forenoon  (literally,  up-sun-going,  or  when-it- 
goes)  (Jba'^-  is  never  used  as  independent  adverb,  so  that  he^- 
sun  must  here  be  considered  part  of  the  verb-complex) 

no^-he^-lc liyi'^Vda^  afternoon  (literally,  down-river  [i.  e.,  west]- 
sun-going) 

mot'-wd^¥  as  son-in-law  he  visits  wife's  parents  (=  mof-  son-in- 
law  +  wo^V,  probably  identical  with  woY  he  arrived)  17.13,  in 
which  mot'-  must  be  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  verb, 
because  unprovided  with  pronominal  affix  (cf .  mo't'd"'  his  son- 
in-law),  and,  further,  because  the  whole  form  may  be  accom- 
panied by  a  non-incorporated  subject  (e.  g.,  ho'mxi  mofwb^Y 
Otter  visited  his  wife's  parents,  literally,  something  like:  Otter 
son-in-law-arrived) 

4.  Several  verb-forms  seem  to  show  an  incorporated  noun  forming 
a  local  phrase  with  an  immediately  preceding  local  prefix;  in  such 
cases  the  whole  phrase  must  be  considered  an  incorporated  unit,  its 
lack  of  independence  being  evidenced  either  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  itself  preceded  by  a  non-independent  verbal  prefix,  or  else  differs 
in  phonetic  form  from  the  corresponding  independent  local  phrase. 
Examples  are: 

daP'-ts'lelei-sgalawi'^n  I  looked  at  them  out  of  the  corners  of  my 
eyes  (literally,  I-alongside-eye-looked-at-them)^;  cf.  dd^-ts'le- 
leide  alongside  my  eyes 

iwaj-  indeed  could  not  be  obtained  as  an  independent  noun,  its  existence  as  substantive  being  inferred 
from  forms  such  as  that  cited  above. 

2  It  may  be,  however,  that  this  form  is  to  be  interpreted  as  i-aside-  (with-the-)  eye-looked-at-them, 
ts'.'elei-  being  in  that  ease  an  incorporated  instrumental  noim. 
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Tia-f  gd°--(jwidi^¥ ""  he  threw  it  into  the  open,  (literally,  he-in-earth- 

threw-it) ;  cf .  ha-fgdU  in  the  earth 
ha-i-daY-wili-t!d°'di'^n  I  ran  out  of  the  house  (Jba-i-  out,  adverbial 

prefix  -\-'da¥-  on  top  of  +  will  house)  24.13;  cf.  daV-will  on 

top  of  the  house 
ha-yau-f ge'netsla^n  I  put    it    about   my  waist    (literally,   I-in 

[  under  ?]-rib-put-it-about) ;  cf.  Jia-yawade  inside  my  ribs 

Such  verbs  with  incorporated  local  phrases  are  naturally  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  cases  in  which  a  local  prefix  is  followed  by  an  incorporated 
(instrumental)  noun  with  which  it  is  not,  however,  directly  connected. 
Thus  the  7ia-  of  Jia-tgd'^-gwidi^V^  is  not  directly  comparable  to  the 
7ia-  of  a  form  like : 

fia-jptV-ts' m'luk'.i^n  I  set  it  on  fire  (p/^*  with  fire)  73.9 
Here  ha-'pH^-  cannot  be  rendered  in  the  fire. 

Some  verb-forms  show  an  evidently  incorporated  noun  that  has  so 
thoroughly  amalgamated  with  the  stem  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
out  its  exact  share  in  the  building  up  of  the  material  content  of  the 
verb.     For  example: 

s'omlohoya'lda^n  I  doctor  him  as  s'omloho'lxa^s 
doubtless  contains  the  incorporated  noun  s-om  mountain;  but  the 
implied  allusion  is  not  at  all  evident,  except  in  so  far  as  the  protecting 
spirits  of  the  s'omloho'lxa^s  are  largely  mountain-spirits.  The  verb 
itself  is  probably  a  derivative  of  the  verb-stem  loTio-  die  (aorist 
lohoi-) . 

§36.  BODY-PART  PREFIXES 

Having  disposed  of  the  modal  prefixes,  which  on  analysis  turned 
out  to  be  verbal  prefixes  only  in  appearance,  and  of  incorporated 
nouns,  which  one  would  hardly  be  inclined  to  term  prefixes  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  term,  there  remain  for  our  consideration  two 
important  sets  of  genuine  prefixes,  body-part  elements  and  adverbial, 
chiefly  local,  prefixes.  The  former  will  be  taken  up  first.  By  "  body- 
part  prefix"  is  not  meant  any  body-part  noun  in  its  incorporated  form 
(many  of  these,  such  as  ts'.'elei-  eye,  t.'iba-  pancreas,  not  differing 
morphologically  from  ordinary  incorporated  nouns),  but  only  certain 
etymologically  important  monosyllabic  elements  that  are  used  to  indi- 
cate in  a  more  general  way  what  body-part  is  concerned  in  a  particular 
action,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  verbal  classifiers. 
With  the  exception  of  I-  hand  and  s'in-  nose,  classed  with  the  rest 
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because  of  their  very  extended  use,  they  differ  fundamentally  from 
other  body-part  nouns  in  that  they  have,  besides  their  literal,  also  a 
more  formal,  local  value;  in  this  capacity  they  are  regularly  employed, 
also,  as  the  first  element  of  noun  and  pronoun  local  phrases,  and,  some 
of  them,  as  the  second  element  of  local  postpositions.  In  the  fol- 
lowing list  the  second  column  gives  the  literal  body-part  significance ; 
the  third,  the  generalized  local  meaning;  the  fourth,  the  correspond- 
ing independent  noun  (in  a  few  cases,  it  will  be  observed,  there  is  no 
such  corresponding  noun) ;  and  the  fifth  column,  an  example  of  a 
local  phrase : 


Prefix. 

Body. 

Local. 

Noun. 

Phrase. 

dar- 

head 

over,  above 

da'g.ax-  dek'  my  head 

dak'-wiU  over  the  house 

fda-,  de- 

mouth,  lips 

dez-  dek- 

[        de. 

in  front 

deV  gwa  in  front  of  himself 

daa- 

ear 

alongside 

dda-  n- 1-  de^k' 

dda-gela^m  along  the  river 

S'in- 

nose 

S'in-ii-x-de^k' 

gwen- 

neck,  nape 

in  backjbehind 

[bo'k'  dan-x-de^k'] 

gwen-t'gauon  east  side  of  the 
land 

i- 

hand 

t-U'X-  de'k' 

xaa- 

back,  waist 

between.in  two 

xda-ha^m-t'k' 

ifflo-  gwelde  between  my  legs 

dli- 

back 

on  top  of 

dli.iude  over  my  hand 

gel- 

breast 

facing 

gSl-x-dek',  {bilg- an -x- de'^k' \ 

geldS  facing,  in  front  of  me 

dV- 

anus 

in  rear 

[delg-  a'n.  t'k'] 

dl^-t'gdu  on  west  side  of  the 
land 

ha- 

woman's  pri- 
vate parts 

in 

havrx.dek' 

horxiya^  in  the  water 

gwel- 

leg 

under 

gwel-x-^ek' 

gwd-iiya^  imder  water 

la. 
salr 

belly 
foot 

down,  below 

7laa-  excrement 

La-t'gau  Uplands  (=?  front 
of  the  country) 

al- 

eye,  face 

to.  at 

[ts't  eld-  t'k'  my  eye] 
[li'ugw'  ax-  dek'  my  face 

al-  s-  0"  maH  to  the  mountain 

dii^al- 

forehead     ( = 
above  eye) 

dli^aH-fk' 

dii^a'lda  at  his  forehead 

gwenha-^- 

nape    (=neck 
under) 

gwenha-u-i-de^k' 

gwenha-ude  at  my  nape 

The  last  two  are  evidently  compounded;  the  first  of  cW-  above 
and  al-  eye,  face,  the  second  of  gwen-^ECK  and  probably  adverbial 
prefix  Jia-u-  under.  The  noun  Jiau-x-  woman's  private  parts  may 
possibly  be  connected  with  this  prefix  ha-u-,  though,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  ha-  appears  as  the  incorporated  form  of  the  noun,  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  resemblance  in  form  and  meaning  is  acci- 
dental. It  is  possible  that  other  rarer  body-part  prefixes  occur,  but 
those  listed  are  all  that  have  been  found. 

In  not  a  few  cases,  where  the  body-part  prefix  evidently  has  neither 
objective  nor  instrumental  meaning,  it  may  yet  be  difficult  to  see  a 
clearly  local  idea  involved.     This  is  apt  to  be  the  case  particularly 
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with  many  intransitive  verbs,  in  which  the  share  of  meaning  con- 
tributed by  the  body-part  prefix  is  apparent  enough  but  where  the 
logical  (syntactic)  relation  of  its  content  to  that  of  the  verb  proper  is 
hardly  capable  of  precise  definition.  Thus,  from  yowo'^  he  is  are 
formed  by  means  of  body-part  prefixes: 

al-^yowo'^  he-eye-is,  i.  e.,  he  looks  62.6 

da°--^yowo'^  he-ear-is,  i.  e.,  he  Hstens,  pays  attention  96.9 

hd^-gel-^yowo'^  he-up-breast-is,  i.  e.,  he  hes  belly  up  140.5 

In  these  cases  it  is  obviously  impossible,  yowo-  being  an  intransitive 
verb  not  implying  activity,  to  translate  al-,  dd^-,  and  gel-  as  instru- 
mentals  (with  the  eye,  ear,  breast)  ;  nor  is  there  any  clear  idea  of 
location  expressed,  though  such  translations  as  at  the  eye,  ear, 
breast  would  perhaps  not  be  too  far  fetched.  In  many  verbs  the 
body-part  prefix  has  hardly  any  recognizable  meaning,  but  seems 
necessary  for  idiomatic  reasons.  In  a  few  cases  prefixes  seem  to 
interchange  without  perceptible  change  of  meaning,  e.  g.,  al-  and 
daV  in: 

Sildemxigam  we  shaU  assemble  (186.7) 
dak.'demxia'^V  people  (indef.)  will  assemble  (136.11) 

Where  two  body-part  prefixes  occur  in  a  verb  form,  they  may 
either  both  retain  their  original  concrete  significance,  the  first  prefix 
being  generally  construed  as  object,  the  second  as  instrument  (e.  g., 
s'al-H-lats!agi'^n  i-foot-hand-touch-him,  i.  e.,  i  touch  his  foot  with 
MY  hand)  ;  or  the  first  prefix  may  have  its  secondary  local  signifi- 
cance, while  the  second  is  instrumental  in  force  (e.  g.,  de-H-wl'^gi^n 
I-FRONT-HAND-SPREAD-IT,  i.  6.,  I  SPREAD  IT  out)  ;  or  both  prefixes 
may  have  secondary  local  or  indefinite  significance  (e.  g.,  gwel-ge'l- 
^yowo^  HE-LEG-BREAST-IS,  i.  c.,  HE  FACES  AWAY  FROM  him)  ;  rarely 
do  we  find  that  two  body-part  prefixes  are  concrete  in  significance  and 
absolutely  coordinated  at  the  same  time  (see  footnote  to  12  below). 

To  illustrate  the  various  uses  of  .the  body-part  prefixes  it  seems 
preferable  to  cite  examples  under  each  separate  prefix  rather  than  to 
group  them  under  such  morphologic  headings  as  objective,  instru- 
mental, and  local,  as  by  the  former  method  the  range  of  usage  taken 
up  by  the  various  prefixes  is  more  clearly  demonstrated.  The 
examples  are  in  each  case  divided  into  two  groups :  (a)  literal  signifi- 
cation (objective,  instrumental,  or  local)  and  (b)  general  adverbial 
(local)  signification. 
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1.  clak^- 

(a)    HEAD,  WITH   HEAD,  IN    HEAD: 

dak'tslaydp'de^  I  washed  my  head  (literally,  I  washed  in 

my  head 
dsikH'hd'°-gamf  he  tied  together  (their  head  hair)  27.1 
dak." ilats.'agi'^n  I  touched  top  of  his  head 
dak^hagdlfe^  I  felt  thrill  in  my  head  (as  when  sudden  cold 

tremor  goes  through  one) 
dldak.'sd'^msa^in  he  bumped  (with)  his  head  against  it  79.7 
dak'Viwi'Jc'auVwa^n  I  brandish  it  over  my  head 

(6)    ON  TOP  OF,  ABOVE : 

dak't'gu'^la^n  I  put  rounded  scooped-put  object  (like  hat  or 

canoe)  on  top  (of  head)  (61.9) 
dak.'feJcIe'xade^  I   smoke    (literally,   I   raise  [sc,   tobacco- 
smoke]  over  [one's  head])  (96.23) 
daklimlmxgwaf  it  (i.  e.,  tree)  falls  on  you  (108.12) 
debk^wd^ga'^n  I  finish  it  Giterally,  I  bring  it  on  top)  (110.17) 
vnli  dsik'yd'^ngwa'^n  I  pass  house  (? literally,  I  go  vdib.  house 

above  me)  (150.8) 
dak:dahd''li"n  I  answer  him  (61.6;  180.18) 
dsik't.'emexiV  we  assembled  together  (43.9;  136.11) 
dak'Jiene^da'^n  I  wait  for  him 

The  last  three  or  four  examples  can  hardly  be  said  to  show  a 
transparent  use  of  daV-.  Evidently  the  meaning  of  the  prefix 
has  become  merged  in  the  general  verbal  content,  becoming 
unrecognizable  as  such;  cf.  under  in  English  understand, 

UNDERGO. 

2.  da-f  de- 
It  seems  possible  that  we  have  here  two  distinct  prefixes  to  begin 

with,  da-  INSIDE  of  mouth  (cf.  dddslayd'p^  he  washed  his 
mouth)  and  de-  lips  (cf.  de^tslaydp'^  he  washed  his  lips  and 
noun  de^-x-  lips),  from  the  second  of  which  developed  the 
general  local  significance  of  in  front;  contrast  also  Aada'^*- 
gwa  in  his  own  mouth  with  det'gwa  in  front  of  himself.  The 
strict  delimitation  of  the  two,  however,  is  made  difficult  by 
the  fact  that  da-,  alone  in  this  respect  among  non-radical 
.verbal  elements,  undergoes  palatal  ablaut  (thus  becoming  de-) 
whenever  the  stem  shows  a  palatal  vowel,  whether  primary 
or  itself  due  to  ablaut;  observe  also  the  stem-change  from 
dd-  to  de-  in  liaddJt'gwa  170.2  and  Jiadede  in  my  mouth.     These 
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apparently  secondary  de-  prefixes  will  be  listed  together  with 
and  immediately  following  the  da-  prefixes,  whUe  the  true, 
chiefly  local,  de-,  (da)-  prefixes  will  be  put  by  themselves, 
(a^  da-f  (de-)  mouth,  in  mouth,  with  mouth,  lips,  teeth, 

TONGUE : 

da^ogrolMhegavehimtoeat  (lit.,  he  mouth-gave  him)  (186.25) 

de^ugii^s'i  he  gave  me  to  eat  186.2 

dsit.'aya'^^  he  went  to  get  something  to  eat  75.9 

daJ(i'l''(Za«^^' sharpen  your  teeth!  126.18;  128.23 

dsitslala'ts.'ili^n  I  chew  it 

aldsit.'ele'tlili^n  I  lick  it 

dalats.'agi'^n  I  taste  it  (literally,  I  mouth-touch  it) 

alda,p'dp'iwi^n  I  blow  at  it  (194.1) 

dsdama'^x  he  was  out  of  wind  26.5 

dsbsmayania'^n  I  smile 

hadsi^yowo'^da^  (creek)  going  into  (river)  (literally,  in-  mouth- 
being) 

jdaZo^Z^  he  lied  (literally,  he  mouth-played)  110.23;  156.14 

[delUnMxi  he  lied  to  me 

d&yuwo'^s  he  suddenly  stopped  (singing,  talking)  (literally, 
he  mouth-started,  as  in  fright)  138.23 

[daVdsJiaHi'^n  I  answer  him  (180.18) 

[daVdehelsi  he  answers  me 

he^dele'lekli^n  I  finished  (story,  talking)  50.4 

delumu'sgade^  I  tell  truth  (184.3) 

dexehenaY  you  said  it  (literally,  you  mouth-did  it)  14.10;  15.6 

aldets'  lu'liilc  !i^n  I  suck  it 

dedets' !u'luk!i^n  I  kiss  her  (first  de-  as  object,  her  lips;  sec- 
ond de-  as  instrument,  with  my  lips) 

deliememi'^n  I  taste  it  (cf .  l-Jiemem^  wrestle) 

ha-ideJienenaY  you  are  through  eating  Giterally,  you  are 
out-mouth-done)  (136.16) 

deligia'lda^n  I  fetch  it  for  him  to  eat  (130.9) 

deJie'yelcIi^n  I  left  food  over 

da-  can  not  stand  before  %-  hand,  because  of  the  palatal  timbre 
of  the  latter.     Examples  of  dcH-: 

deHda'Triklink'  it  will  get  choked 

deHlatsIagi'^n  I  touched  his  mouth  (de-  =da-  as  object;  i-  as 
instrument.     Contrast  above  da-lats!agi'^n  I  tasted  it ,  with 
da-  as  instrument) 
Similarly  other  palatal  non-radical  elements  cause  a  change  of 
da-  to  de-: 
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de-Ms-gulu-gwa'^n  I  want  it  in  my  mouth.  (  =  1  desire  to  eat 
[  his  =  trying]) 
(6)  de-f  (da-)  in  front,  ahead,  at  door  of  house  : 

deHlc!ala'1c!ilin  (house)  was  scratched  on  door  154.1,  2,  3 

deHse'^lc'  he  opened  door  of  house  (cf.  alse'^Y  he  bowed  to 
him)  63.12 

AeH'p''o'wo'^Y  he  bent  it 

hd'^de'^yeweya^V'^  he  started  traveling  again   Giterally,  he 
up-ahead-went-again-with  it)  22.4;  24.9;  25.6 

dewiliwa'lsi  she  is  fighting  me  27.3 

do.^gwidi^Y'^  he  stuck  (threw)  it  into  (fire)  27.8 

deYiwi'VauVwa^n  I  brandish  it  before  my  face  (172.12) 

gasa'Thi  de'7iits!d°^ga'^s  fast  stepper  Giterally,  quickly  ahead- 
stepper) 

ha-ide^di'nixia'^^  they  marched  by  in  regular  order  (literally, 
they  out-ahead-stretched)  144.14 

deHwl'^gi^n  I  spread  it  out  (120.1) 

tgd^  de'Tii  Tcliya'Vi^  if  the  world  goes  on  (literally,  world 
ahead-goes-if)  146.4 

dsiTnatsIa^y  he  put  it  point  foremost  (into  their  eyes)  27.8 

As  in  the  case  of  dale'-,  so  also  here,  not  a  few  forms  occur  in  which 
the  meaning  of  the  prefix  da-,  de-  is  far  from  being  clearly  in 
evidence : 

dat.'agd^n  I  build  a  fire  (96.17) 
{aldsitdu'lu'^F  he  caught  fire  98.3 
[aldetdu'lu^xi  I  caught  fire 
degulu'TcIalx  it  glows  (142.1) ;  188.15 
aldsifguyu^^^si  (fire)  blisters  my  face  (25.11) 
deHfa'makH^n  I  put  out  the  fire 
dsit'ama'^x  the  fire  goes  out 
d&t!ahaga'^n  I  finish  it  (176.6) 
dsisgayana'^n  I  lie  down 

As  the  first  seven  of  these  examples  show,  da-,  de-  sometimes 
imply  a  (probably  secondary)  reference  to  fire. 

3.  da''- 

(a)  EAR,  WITH  EAR  (referring  to  hearing),  in  ear,  cheek,  sides 
OF  head: 

da^tslaydp^  he  washed  his  ear 
da^Hts'Iamd^V  he  squeezed  his  ears 
dsiHlatsIagi'^n  I  touched  his  ear,  cheek 
da^'a^aui'^n  I  heard  it  (55.3;  108.16) 

d&^dd/^gi'^n  I  am  able  to  hear  it  (literally,  I  can  ear-find  it) 
(100.12) 
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dsiHe^lagwa'^n  I  listen  to  him  (55.1;  96.2;  146.5) 

dsiHs'leinxde^  I  hear  big  noise  90.21 

anl^  ge  dei'^y owo^  he  did  not  listen  to  it  (literally,  he  not  there 

ear-was)  96.9 
dsi^sgekleilia^n  I  kept  listening  (102.3) 
dsi^yeliei  he  went  where  he  heard  (noise  of  people  singing  or 

gambling)  106.10. 
dsb'^dele'p'i  he  stuck  it  across  his  ear 
dBJ^dalaga'mV  he  made  holes  in  his  ears 
di^daiH'he'^^Jc'fhagams  they  had  their  hair  tied  on  sides  of  head 

{dl^dd^-  probably  as  incorporated  phrase,  over  ears)  142.17 
da.Hho'fhidi^n  I  pull  out  his  hair  (from  side  of  head)  (194.7) 

(&)    ALONG,  ON  SIDE : 

wi'lau  da^at'hd'^^gamdina^  arrows  shall  be  tied  along  (their 
length)  with  it  (i.  e.,  sinew)  28.1 

4.  S'in-   NOSE,  IN  NOSE,  WITH   NOSE: 

s'lnHgile'^sgwa  he  scratched  his  own  nose  14.11 ;  15.7 

s-'mtlayagi'^n  I  smell  it  (literally,  I  nose-find  it)  (160.20) 

S'mdalaga'mf  he  made  holes  in  septum  (cf.  under  da"'-)  22.1 

s'inld'^Tc'i  he  stuck  it  into  nose 

s'mde^le'p'gwa  he  stuck  it  up  into  his  o^^ti  nose 

s'ingeya^n  he  turned  away  his  nose 

s'myuwo'^s  he  dodged  with  his  nose  (as  when  fly  lights;  cf. 

under  da-) 
s'infuwuVde^  I  feel  warm  in  my  nose 
s'iaxi'n^xanp'de^  I  sniff 
s'inwiW^Vap'de^  I  blo^y  my  nose 
als'irdo'^xa^n  they  meet  each  other  (24.12) 

5.  gwen- 

(a)  neck: 

gwensgd'Ma^n  I  cut  his  neck  (144=2,  3,  5,  22) 
gwents.'ayaga'^n  I  washed  his  neck 
jM-ugwenyunu'^yini^n  I  swallow  it  greedily  (cf.  126.10) 
gwenZo'"^'i  he  stuck  it  in  his  throat  (cf.  under  s-in~)  25.4 
gwenHlats.'agi'^n  I  touched  back  of  his  neck 
gwenwayanagdnJii  he  swung  his  knife  over  their  necks  144.2 

(&)  BACK,  behind: 

gwe/ii^alyowo^  he  looked  back 
gwenyewelfe'  I  went  back  (152.13;  188.19) 
gwe'nliwila^^  he  looks  back  (on  his  tracks)  59.14;  94.9 
gwenhegwd'°^gwanlii  he  related  it  to  him  17.11 

In  gwena-ia'^s  good  singer,  the  part  played  by  the  prefix  is  not 
clear. 
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6.  I-   HAND,  IN   HAND,  WITH   HAND 

No  body-part  prefix,  except  perhaps  aZ-,  is  used  with  such  fre- 
quency as  %-,  the  scrupulousness  with  which  verbs  implying 
action  with  the  hand  incorporate  it  seeming  at  times  almost 
pedantic.  Only  a  small  selection  out  of  the  great  number  of 
occurrences  need  here  be  given: 

its  lay  dp'  he  washed  his  hand 

ipfpno'^Vwa^n  I  warm  my  hands 

wila'u  ^ihoyodagwa'^n  I  dance  with  arrow  in  hand 

ndx  ihele "lagwa'^n  I  sing  with  pipe  in  hand 

Igl'^na  he  took  it  15.1;  31.8;  44.8;  47.9 

jk'wa'^'gwi^n  I  woke  him  up  16.4 

igaxagixi'^n  I  scratch  him 

Igis'igis'i'^n  I  tickle  him 

ihegwe'haY'^na^n  I  am  working 

xa^its' liioiY  he  split  it  open  26.6 

iheme^m  he  Avrestled  wdth  him  26.11;  27.10,11 

\yonb''^^Y  he  pulled  it 

Iguyu'^Y  she  pushed  her  55.14 

s'eleY'^  llu' pxagwarik'  she  shall  pound  with  acorn  pestle  55.9 

lie^^lleme'^V  he  killed  them  off  55.1;  144.6. 

Itla'utliwi'n  I  caught  hold  of  her  (29.12;  140.15) 

iVwVyili'^n  I  make  it  whirl  up 

aPiyulu' yili^n  I  rub  it 

ifgwanye'^gif  you  enslaved  her  16.14 

In  some  cases  one  does  not  easily  see  the  necessity  for  its  use: 
wi^lCge'ye^xi  they  are  round  about  me  (48.5) 
aliwulu''^^xhi  he  ran  away  from  you 

7.  xd"-,  (xa-) 

(a)  BACK,  waist: 

xhHs.'aydp'  he  washed  his  back 
p.'P  xh^dafguyu'^^sgwa  his  back  got  blistered  25.11 
-KSiHlatslagi'^n  I  touched  his  back 
:iL&^p!Vnd''^V'wa  he  warmed  his  back  188,20 
x.SiHd'°^da^n  I  put  (belt)  about  my  waist 

(6)  BETWEEN,  IN  TWO  (in  reference  to  breaking  or  cutting) : 

-K.di^p!a-its-!ivdi'n  I  shall  split  it  by  throwing  (stone)  down 

on  it  (140.7) 
•asi^lsd"'  go-between  (in  settling  feuds)  178.11,  13,  18 
jLSi^sgo'^da^n  I  cut,  saw  it  (21.2,  4) 
x&Hsgl'^p'sgihiV''  (bodies)  cut  through  21.2 
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xa,^danf  glHf  ga'lM  he  broke  it  with  rock  24.4 
xa.H'be'^^^fhagams  it  is  all  tied  together  27.13 
x.h^salfgwe'lt'gwili  he  broke  it  by  stepping  on  it  31.4,  5 
X-Sb^he^mkldH'Tdidi^n  I  broke  it  with  stick 

In  xsJiege'Jiak'na^n   i   breathe  (79.2)  and    xaJiuJcIu'JiaVna^n   i 
BREATHE,  the  xa-  may  refer  to  the  heaving  motion  up  from  the 
waist. 
8.  dp- 

(a)  back: 

The  local  uses  of  xd^-  and  dl^-  (in  middle,  between,  and  above, 
respectively)  would  indicate  that,  in  their  more  literal  signifi- 
cation, they  refer  respectively  to  the  lower  back  about  the 
waist  and  the  upper  back,  though  no  direct  information 
was  obtained  of  the  distinction. 

diHsIaydp'  he  washed  himself  in  back  of  body 
dvTidx  his  back  is  burning 

dlH'ho^Ji.'a'lxde^  I  have  warts  on  my  back  102.20 
dVdu^gwa'nV  she  will  wear  it  (i.  e.,  skirt)  55.9 
(6)  above,  on  top: 

dPJie'liya  sleeping  on  board  platform  13.2 
dlddH'hd'^gamfgwide^  I  tie  my  hair  on  sides  of  my  head  (see 

under  (Za«-)  (140.11;  142.17) 
dl^^dlgelegala'mda^n  I  tie  his  hair  up  into  top-knot  (172.2) 
dl^uyu'tslamda^n  I  fool  him  (aorist  uyuts!-  laugh) 
dvhinxd'^gi^n  I  scare  him 
dVmds  (earth)  is  Ht  up  (78.1) 
dVMli^gwa'^n  I  am  glad  22.2 

dl^-  is  used  in  quite  a  number  of  verbs  of  mashing  or  squeezing, 
the  primary  idea  being  probably  that  of  pressing  down  on  top 
of  sometliing: 

dVp'iWp'ili'n   1   squash    (yellow-jackets)    (74.3);    contrast 
gel-hem-p'Ui'p'ili^n  I  whip  him  on  his  breast  (Hterally, 
I-breast-stick-whip-him)  (cf,  76.1,  2,  3) 
dlHUyl^si'^n  I  mash  them 
ha-idlgwihl'^Vwap'  it  popped  all  around  27.14 
dlH'gumu'fgimi^n  I  squeezed  and  cracked  many  insects  (such 
as  fleas) 
In  many  cases,  as  in  some  of  the  forms  given  above,  the  primary 
signification  of  dl^-  is  greatly  obscured.     It  is  not  at  all  certain 
but  that  we  are  at  times  (as  in  di'uyu'ts.'amda^n)  dealing  really 
with  the  phonetically  similar  prefix  di'-  rear. 
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9.  geU 

(a)  BREAST,  WITH  BREAST  (mental  activities) : 
geltslaydp'^  he  washed  his  breast 
geVllatslagi'^n  I  touched  his  breast 

Ja'^ge'Pj/o  lie  down  with  belly  up!  (lit.,  up-belly-be!)  140.4 
gelgulugwa'^n  I  desire,  want  it  32.5,  6,  7 
gelhewe'hau  he  thought  44.11;  124.3;  142.20 
geUohoigwa'^n  I  avenge  him  (apparently  =  I  breast-die-with 

him)  (146.8;  148.3) 
ge\t!aya'V  they  thought  of  it  (see  under  s'in-  and  dd^)  152.10 
gelyaldxaldi^n  I  forgot  him  (lit.,  I  breast-lost  him)' (77.10) 
gelts' laya'mxamlc'  she  hid  (certain  facts)  from  us  158.7 
ge\dulu'¥de^  I  am  getting  lazy 
geXheye'^x  he  is  stingy  (literally,  he  breast-leaves-remaining  = 

keeps  surplus  to  himself)  196.8 
(6)  facing: 

geltlana'hi  she  pushed  him  (? literally,  she  held  him  [away] 

facing  her)^  (25.10) 
gelwaydn  he  slept  with  her  (literally,  he  caused  her  to  sleep 

facing  him)  26.4;  (108.3;  190.2) 
wa'fgwan  geYyowo'^  they   faced   each   other    Giterally,    to 

each  other  they  breast-were)  26.15 
ge{k!iyi'^¥  he  turned  around  so  as  to  face  liim  170.2 

10.  dV- 

(a)  anus: 

dVtsIaydp'  he  washed  his  anus 

ha-idlH'gats!a'fgisi^n  I  stick  out  my  anus  (164.19;  166.1) 

dl^hdx  his  anus  is  burning  94,13 

di%agdlfe^  I  feel  ticklish  in  my  anus  (as  though  expecting 

to  be  kicked)  (cf.  under  dak'-)  166.1 
di^a3o'"s  (food)  is  spilling  out  from  his  anus,  (acorns)  spill  out 
from  hopper  94.2,  4,  5 

(&)    IN  REAR,  behind: 

dl^ salyomo'Mn  I  shall  catch  up  with  him  in  running 

he^  dl'^TcHyi'^y  afternoon  came  (lit.,  sun  went  in  rear)  (124.15) 

da^o'l  di^Mwiliufe^  I  ran  close  behind 

As  happens  more  or  less  frequently  with  all  body-part  prefixes, 
the  primary  meaning,  at  least  in  English  translation,  of  dl^- 
seems  lost  sight  of  at  times: 

ahaidl-yowo'^da^  coming  into  house  to  fight  (ahai-  into  house; 
yowo'^da^  being)  24.14 

1  Though  perhaps  better  she  held  him  with  her  breast,  taking  gel-  as  instrument. 
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p!a-idi%ana'^s  it  stopped  (wind,  rain,  snow,  hail)  152.16 
In  a  number  of  verbs  dl^-  expresses:  felling,  digging  under,  or 
erecting  a  tree  or  stick,  the  fundamental  notion  being  probably 
that  of  activity  at  the  butt  end  of  a  long  object: 

di^sgot.'dlha  hem  he  was  always  cutting  down  trees  108.8 

di^.'olola'n  (tree)  was  dug  under  48.5 

dlHsguyu'^JcIin  (tree)  was  made  to  fall  by  being  dug  under 
48.7,  8,  12 

p.'a-idlHo'^gwa^n  I  make  (stick,  pestle)  stand  up  (by  placing 

.   it  on  its  butt  end)  (116.18;  176.1,  2) 

pla-idl^sgimi' sgam  they  set  (house  posts)  down  into  ground 

11.  ha- 

(a)  woman's  private  parts: 

hats!  ay  dp'  she  washed  her  private  parts 
\\2iHlats!agi'^n  he  touched  her  private  parts 
h.aHwesga'TiaV'^  she  spread  apart  her  legs  26.4 

(&)  m: 

{ddnxdagwa)  hatsIaydV  he  washed  inside  (of  his  ear) 
(dexda)  halo'^Vi  he  stuck  it  into  (his  mouth) 
(s-inixda)  hsidele^p'i  he  stuck  it  up  into  (his  nose) 
hsdohon  he  caught  them  in  trap  (literally,  he  caused  them 

to  die  in)  (100.8) 
(gwdn)  YiSitlulugwa'^n  I  follow  in  (trail)  (96.8,9) 
holo'^lc'  she  put  on  (her  dress),  they  put  on  (their  sldns, 

garments)  160.6 
hsiHhu'lu^Jial  they  skinned  them  160.5 
hsiya-ufge'nets.fa^n  I  put  on  (my  vest) 
As  the  last  examples  show  ha-  sometimes  conveys  the  special 
notion  of  putting  on  or  taking  off  a  skin  or  garment. 

12.  gwel- 

(a)    LEG,  IN  LEG,  WITH  LEG: 

gweltslaydp'  he  washed  his  legs 

gweUe'ye^sde^  I  am  lame 

gwelZo'^-fc'""  put  on  (your  leggings)! 

gwelH'wi'^n  I  beat  him  in  running  (lit.,  I-leg-left-him)  (184.14) 

gwelsaltleyesna^n  ^  I  have  no  fat  in  my  legs  and  feet  102.22 

(6)    UNDER,    AWAY    FROM    VIEW: 

gwehnats.'aW  they  put  (food)  away  (sc,  under  platforms) 

124.22;  (132.8) 
gwelge'l^yowo^da^  he  having  his  back  to  him  (literally,  facing 

him  away  from  view)  122.7 

1  This  form  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  rather  uncommon  coordinate  use  of  two  body-part  prefixes 
(gwel-  LEG  and  sal-  foot). 
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13.  la- 

(a)  FRONT  OF  BODY   (probably  belly  as  contrasted  with  gel- 

breast)  : 
lads! ay aj)"  he  washed  himself  in  front  of  body 
(&)  burst,  rip  open: 

\Q£la"^x  it  burst  24,17 

\siHfhd'°'Jc!it'l)a^  you   (pi.)  shall  rip  them  open  (like  game 

after  roasting)  118.5 
\a,salt'hd'°^gi^n  I  burst  it  with  my  feet  (140.22) 
\si^wayafhd'°'gi^n  I  rip  it  open  with  knife  (way a  knife,  as 

incorporated  instrument) 

14.  sal- 

(a)  FOOT,  WITH  foot: 

sdXlatslagi'^n  I  stepped  on  it  (instrument  sal-:  I  foot-touched 

it)  (196.18) 
s2i\Hlats!agi'^n  I  touched  his  foot  (object  sal-;  instrument  %-) 
salts! ay ap'  he  washed  his  feet 
ssdxugl  they  are  standing  63.2 
lie'^ssdfgun  kick  him  off!  (24.17) 
als&\fhd'<'¥  he  kicked  him  86.16,17,18 
gelbam  saAgwWgwaf  kick  it  way  up! 
s&hjuwo'^s  he  suddenly  lifted  up  his  foot  (as  when  frightened) 

(cf.  under  da-  and  s'in-) 
sa\p H^no'^Vwa^n  I  warmed  my  feet 

15.  al-  face,  with  eye,  to,  at 

This  is  in  all  respects  the  most  difficult  prefix  in  regard  to  the 
satisfactory  determination  of  its  exact  meaning.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  it  seems  to  involve  the  idea  of  sight,  not  infre- 
quently adding  that  concept  to  a  form  which  does  not  in 
itself  convey  any  such  implication.  In  most  of  the  verb- 
forms,  however,  many  of  which  have  already  been  given 
under  other  prefixes,  the  al-  seems  to  have  no  definitely  ascer- 
tainable signification  at  all.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  consid- 
ered merely  as  an  empty  element  serving  as  a  support  for  a 
post-positive  modal  particle.     For  example: 

dX-Tiis-gulugwa'^n  I  am  desirous  of  something 

where  his  trying  can  not  occupy  an  initial  position 

&\-di-yo]c!oyaY  did  you  know  him? 
Here    alyoldoyaY    in    itself   hardly   differs    in    content    from 
yoJdoyaY  you  knew  him.     The  most  satisfactory  definition 
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that  can  be  given  of  al-  in  its  more  general  and  indefinite 
use  is  that  it  conveys  the  idea  of  motion  out  from  the  sphere 
of  the  person  concerned,  whether  the  motion  be  directed 
toward  some  definite  goal  (object)  or  not;  an  approximate 
translation  in  such  cases  would  be  to,  at.  The  correctness 
of  this  interpretation  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  al-  at 
times  replaces  a  more  definite  local  phrase,  as  though  it  were 
a  substitute  for  it,  of  the  same  general  formal  but  weaker 
material  content. 

wa°'da  lo^gwa'^n  to-him  I-thrust-it,  where  wd'^da  definitely  ex- 
presses a  local  pronominal  idea  to,  at  him. 
Compare : 

aXio''^gwi^n  I  stretched  it  out  to  him 

where  the  exact  local  definition  of  the  action  is  not  so  clearly 
expressed;  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  being  here  not  the 
object  thrust,  but  the  person  aimed  at,  while  the  indirectness 
of  the  action  is  interpreted  by  means  of  al-  as  an  adverbial  or 
local  modification  of  the  verbal  content.  The  change  of  vowel 
in  the  ending,  a — i,  is  closely  connected,  as  we  shall  later  see, 
with  this  change  of  "face"  in  the  verb.  The  first  form  may 
be  literally  translated  as  to-him  i-it-thrust;  the  second,  as 
i-him-to-thrust  (it).  Similarly,  in  alHlatslagi'^n  i  touched 
HIS  body,  the  al-  is  probably  best  considered  as  a  general 
directive  prefix  replacing  the  more  special  prefixes  (such  as 
sal-,  s'in-,  and  so  on)  that  indicate  the  particular  part  of  the 
body  afiected,  or,  as  one  might  put  it,  the  exact  limit  of 
motion.  The  use  of  al-  in  local  phrases  shows  clearly  its 
general  local  significance:  als'o"ma7  at,  to  the  mountain; 
ga^al  to  that,  as  postposition  equivalent  to  to,  for.  from. 

(a)  FACE,  eye: 

SiVd^dini'^n  I  look  around  for  him  (cf .  oHa'^n  I  hunt  for  him) 

(92.27) 
n^xl'^gi^n  I  see,  look  at  him  {-xVg-  never  occurs  alone)  186.7; 

188.11. 
Sblgaya^n  he  turned  his  face 
aXyebebi'^n  I  showed  it  to  him  (77.8) 
sJlyowot'e^  I  looked  (cf.  yowofe^  I  was)  (64.3) 
Silts! ay aga'^n  I  washed  his  face  (64.5) 
mdnx  &\nu'^Vwa  he  painted  his  (own)  face 
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altlaya^V  he  found,  discovered  it  Giterally,  he  eye-found  it; 

cf.  under  s'in-,  da''-,  and  gel-)  47.10;  92.27;  194.13 
&\sgaldHivn'^n  I  looked  at  them  (moving  head  slightly  to 

side) 
alfld^lda'lxde^  I  have  pimples  on  my  face  (cf.  102.20) 
&\t'''wap!a'fwap'na^n  I  blink  with  my  eyes  102.20 
alwe'JcIala^n  I  shine 
xd^Si'ltlaTiahi  they  watched  it   (Hterally,  they-between-eye- 

held  it;  xd-^al  as  incorporated  local  phrase[?])  136.8 

(b)  TO,  at: 

It  is  at  least  possible,  if  not  very  probable,  that  al-  to,  at,  and 
al-  EYE,  FACE,  are  two  entirely  distinct  prefixes.  As  many 
preceding  examples  have  incidentally  illustrated  the  local  use 
of  al-,  only  a  few  more  need  be  given: 

&\p'oup'auhi  he  blew  on  it  15.1 

alhuyuxde' 1  go  hunting  (42.1;  58.14;  70.2;  126.21) 

Sblgesegasa'lfe^  I  was  washing 

2i\heme^¥  they  met  him  24.11 

SblHxlepIe'xlap'  he  mashed  it  up  into  dough-like  mass  94.11 

slHts'lo'Mi^n  I  touch,  reach  it 

sXse'^gi^n  I  bowed  to  him  (172.10) 

16.  dV^al-  forehead: 

dV^ltsIayaj)'  he  washed  his  forehead 

dV^a}gelegala'ms  he  tied  his  hair  up  into  top-knot  172.2 

dVaWd'^p'gwa  he  put  (dust)  on  his  forehead  136.28 

17.  givenha-u-  nape: 

gwevih.2i-vds!ayaga^n  I  shoot  off  nape  of  neck 
gwenha-u^'6e' ^^ams  he  has  his  hair  tied  in  back  of  his  head 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  several  of  the  body-part  prefixes 
have  developed  special  uses  that  almost  entitle  them,  at  times,  to 
being  considered  verbal  in  function.  Thus  xd''-  back,  between  has 
been  seen  to  develop,  from  its  latter  local  use,  the  more  strictly  verbal 
one  of  cutting,  sphtting,  breaking,  or  rending  in  two;  the  ideas  of 
between  and  of  division  in  two  are  naturally  closely  associated. 
The  speciaHzed  semiverbal  uses  of  some  of  the  prefixes  may  be  thus 
fisted: 

da-,  de-  activity  in  reference  to  fire  (burn,  set  on  fire,  glow) 

m°'-  rend  in  two  (cut,  split,  break) 

dV-  crushing  activity  (mash,  squeeze) 

d%^-  fell,  erect  (long  object) 

Im-  dress,  undress 
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la~  burst,  rip  open 
al-  look,  see 

The  resemblance  between  this  use  of  the  Takelma  body-part  prefixes 
and  the  Siouan  use  of  verb  prefixes  denoting  instrumental  activities 
(e.  g.,  Ponka  ha-  by  pressing  with  the  hand,  ma-  by  cutting,  <^a- 
wiTH  THE  MOUTH,  BY  BLOWING)  is  not  far  to  seek,  although  in  Takelma 
the  development  seems  most  plausibly  explained  from  the  local,  rather 
than  the  instrumental,  force  of  the  prefixes.  Neither  the  employment 
of  Takelma  body-part  nor  of  Siouan  instrumental  prefixes  with  verb 
stems  is  in  any  morphologic  respect  comparable  to  the  peculiar  com- 
position of  initial  and  second-position  verb  stems  characteristic  of 
Algonkin  and  Yana.  The  same  general  psychic  tendency  toward 
the  logical  analysis  of  an  apparently  simple  activity  into  its  com- 
ponent elements,  however,  seems  evident  in  the  former  as  well  as  in 
the  latter  languages. 

§  37.  LOCAL  PREFIXES 

The  purely,  local  prefixes,  those  that  are  not  in  any  way  associated 
with  parts  of  the  body,  are  to  be  divided  into  two  groups: 

(1)  Such  as  are  used  also  in  the  formation  of  noun  and  pronoun 
local  phrases  or  of  postpositions,  these  being  in  that  regard  closely 
allied  to  the  body-part  prefixes  in  their  more  general  local  use;  and 

(2)  Such  as  are  employed  strictly  as  verbal  prefixes,  and  are  inca- 
pable of  entering  into  combination  with  denominating  elements.  The 
following  table  gives  all  the  common  prefixes  of  both  groups,  examples 
of  noun  or  pronoun  local  phrases  being  added  in  the  last  column: 


Prefix. 

Translation. 

Local  phrase. 

han- 

across,  through 

hanwaxga^n  across  the  creek 

ha-u- 

under,  down 

hawandl  under   me 

he^'- 

away,  oil 

hee^s-ouma'l  beyond  the  mountain 

dal- 

away  into  brush,  among,  between 

dan  gadaH  among  rocks 

ha^ya- 

on  both  sides 

hd'^yade   on  both  sides  of,  around  me 

ftoas- 

yonder,  far  ofl 

me«- 

hither 

wt- 

around 

Mwi- 

in  front,  still 

wa- 

together 

baa. 

up 

ba-i- 

out,  out  of  house 

p.'a-i- 

down 

aba-i- 

in  house,  into  house                               . 

bam- 

up  into  air 

xam- 

in  river 
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Of  these,  the  first  five  belong  to  the  first  group,  the  last  nine  to  the 
second.  The  position  of  TiaP'^-  and  me^-  is  somewhat  doubtful ;  but 
the  fairly  evident  etymological  connection  of  the  former  with  Tia'^^ya 
and  the  correlative  relation  in  form  and  meaning  between  me^-  and 
he^^-,  make  it  probable  that  they  are  to  be  classed  with  the  first 
group.  While  some  of  these  prefixes  (such  as  dot-  and  Tian-)  are 
inconceivable  as  separate  adverbial  elements,  others  (particularly 
aba-i,  which  is  apparently  composed  of  demonstrative  element  a- 
THis  +  ha-i)  are  on  the  border-land  between  true  prefix  and  inde- 
pendent adverb,  me^-  and  he^^-,  though  they  are  never  used  alone, 
stand  in  close  etymological  relation  to  a  number  of  local  adverbs 
(such  as  eme^  here  and  ge  there),  which  also,  though  not  so  rigidly 
as  to  justify  their  being  termed  prefixes,  tend  to  stand  before  the 
verb.  The  difference  between  local  prefix  and  adverb  is  one  of 
degree  rather  than  of  fundamental  morphologic  traits;  in  any  case, 
it  is  rather  artificial  to  draw  the  line  between  me^-  in  such  forms  as 
me^yeu  come  back!  and  ge  in,  e.  g.,  ge  ^yowo'^  there  it  is.  Sometimes, 
though  not  frequently,  two  local  prefixes,  neither  of  them  a  body-part 
element,  occur  in  a  single  verb  form.  See,  e.  g.,  p.'ai-lmu-  under  2 
below,  also  ahai-hd"'-  62.1. 

1.  Jian-  through,  across: 

hojiyada'fe^  I  swim  across 
ha.ngwidi^V'^  he  threw  it  across  120.22 
hsbH^wa^alxl'^V  he  looked  through  it 
h&nyewe'^^  he  went  back  across  178.16 

gwdn-h.a.nsgd'^sde^  I  lie  stretched  across  the  trail   (literally,  I- 
road-across-cut)  (148.8) 

2.  ha'U-  UNDER,  down: 

h.a,-ugwenyut!u'yidi^n  I  swallow  it  down  greedily,  making  grunting 

noise  (126.10) 
h.a.-usdV'^  he  paddled  him  down  river  (hd'^-  up  river) 
h.a,-uyowoH'e^  I  sweat  (literally,  I-under-am) 
ei  p.'a-ihsi'-ufgu^px  canoe  upset  60.8 
ha-u^ana'^s  it  stopped  (raining)  196.8 

3.  he'^^-  OFF,  away: 

heHleme^F  he  killed  them  off  14.13;  110.21;  144.6 
he^'sgo'^'da'n  I  cut  it  off  (44.4);  72.10;  (92.14,16) 
he^^gwidi'^F^  he  threw  it  away 
he^HuVwa  he  went  away  from  him  (23.12;  146.18) 
he^^salt'gUnfgini^n  I  kick  him  off  (24.17) 
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he^^lhu'lup  !i^n  I  beat  off  bark  (with  stick) 
he^HFap!a'Fihi^7i  I  chipped  them  off  (92.3) 
he^^wd'^ga'^n  I  buy  it  (literally,  I  carry  it  off)  (176.17) 
he^H'guyu'^^s  it  is  blistered 

4.  dal-  INTO  BRUSH,  among: 

dsdyewe'^^  he  ran  off  into  brush  14.6;  110.10 
dalgwidV¥^  he  threw  it  into  brush 
dsiif  o'^'di'Ti  I  mix  it  with  it  (178.5) 
dalxahili'^^  he  jumped  between  them  106.20 

5.  ha^ya-  on  both  sides: 

ha^ya^i?ii'^^''  they  passed  each  other 

hsi^jSLivatlemexia^^  they  assemble  coming  from  both  sides  144.23 

6.  hd"^  FAR  off: 

h.a.'^^ye'we^^  they  returned  going  far  off  146.22;  (47.4;  188.1) 
hsi^xdd'^'xdagwa^n  I  threw  something  slippery  way  off 
This  prefix  is  evidently  identical  with  the  demonstrative  stem  M"* 
seen,  e.  g.,  in  hd'^ga  that  one  yonder. 

7.  me^-  hither: 

me-^im'^^'  he  came  here  146.24  (ge  gini'^V  he  went  there  77.7) 
ha'nme^gini^¥  they  come  from  across  (note  two  local  prefixes; 

hangini^F  they  go  across) 
me^ew  come  back!  (|/ew  return!)  (23.11,12,13,14;  96.5);  59.5 
me^iwili'^^  he  came  running  this  way 

Not  infrequently  me^-  conveys  the  fuller  idea  of  come  to , 

as  in: 
me^hep'xip'  come  (pi.)  and  chop  for  me!  90.16 

8.  ivl'  around: 

wFi;^'^e'?/e^a;i  they  are  surrounding  me  (48.13;  190.14) 
wU'ge'ye^^Vi  they  put  it  round  about  176.14 

9.  hawi'  IN  FRONT,  still: 

fhawiyaTii^'e^  I  go  in  front 

1  hawiT/ana'^s  front  dancer 

hawi&aa;a'^m  still  they  come,  they  keep  coming  146.1 

6o"  h.Siwidegul]c!alxdd°'  after  a  while  it  will  blaze  up  (&o"  =  now) 

10.  wa-  together: 
wsJcIoyoxiniV  we  go  together 

W2iHts'!o'm^V  squeeze  (your  legs)  together!  (26.5) 

hd'^wsiwilik''^  he  traveled  up  along  (river)  (literally,  he  went  up 

having  it  together  with  him)  21.14 
wsiydnF"'  he  followed  him  (literally,  he  went  having  him  together 

with  him)  23.11 
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wsiHemexia'^^  they  are  assembling  together  (110.3);  144.23 

wsiHt.'oxo'xi  he  gathered  them  together  112.6 

w&t.'iliVni  she  gave  them  one  each  130.4 

wa-^UmiY  he  talked  to  him  59.16;  63.10 

da'gaxdeV  wa^alt'geye'fgiyi^n  I  tied  it  about  my  head  (literally, 

my-head  I-together-to-surroimd-it) 
p.'d^s  wsJc.'e^wa'lxgwa  snow  is  whirling  around 

Sometimes  wa-  seems  to  indicate  simultaneity  of  activity,  as  in: 
wslaHa'uhi  she  kept  twining  basket  (while  talking)  61.5 

In  many  cases  the  adverbial  meaning  of  wa-  is  hardly  apparent,  and 
one  is  sometimes  in  doubt  whether  to  look  upon  it  as  the  prefix 
here  discussed  or  to  identify  it  with  the  instrumental  element 
wa-  WITH,  WITH  it;  the  two  may  indeed  be  at  bottom  identical. 

11.  &a«-  UP  (55.16;  59.10;  60.11;  63.6,12): 

hsi^dini'^x  (clouds)  were  spread  out  in  long  strips  (literally,  they 

stretched  up)  13.3 
ba^i/ekTe"  I  get  up  186.14;  (196.1) 
ho^^wadawaya'^V'^  he  flies  up  with  it 
hs.^yanV''  he  picked  it  up  15.9;  24.3;  59.15 
TcliyV'X  h?i^wdV  smoke  comes  out  Giterally,  up-arrives)  29.3 
(ddnxda)  hsi^algwilVs  he  turned  up  (his  ear) 
(daVwill)  ha^gini'^V  he  went  up  (on  top  of  house)  30.6 
ba^s'a'^s"  stand  up! 

h&^yewe'^^  he  got  better  (literally,  he-up-returned)  (15.2) 
ha^hawa'^V  she  dipped  up  (water) 

12.  ba-i'  out,  out   of   house,  out   of   water   to   land,  from 

PLAIN   TO   mountain: 

hsi-iyewe'^^  they  went  out  again 

hsi-ixodo'xaf  she  took  off  (her  garment)   13.4 

hsi-isili'xgwa  he  lands  with  (boat)  13.5 

ba-isa^''"  he  came  to  land 

hsi-i^a'lyowo^  he  looked  outside 

hsb-ihimima'^n  I  drive  him  out 

ba-i  gwidi'V'^  he  threw  it  out  92.15,16;  (haxiya'daf)  ha,-igwidW^ 

he  threw  it  (from  in  the  water)  on  to  land  (31.2) 
hsb-ibiliwaY  you  jumped  out  of  house  24.15;  (46.6) 
(hadede)  hsi-iyeweyini'^n  I  took  it  out  (of  my  mouth)  Giterally, 

I-out-caused-it-to-return) 
h&AdelienenaY  you  are  through  eating  Giterally,  you-out-mouth- 

are-finished)  (132.14) 
h&-it!ixi'xi  he  pulled  (guts)  out  92.17 

(dale' s' o'^ma'T)  hsi-iwolc'  he  got  up  (on  the  mountain)  124.4;  (60.9) 
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In  certain  idiomatic  turns  the  primary  signification  of  ha-i-  is  as 
good  as  lost: 
(he^l-)ha-imats!a'V  he  began  to  sing  (lit.,  he-song-out-put)  102.17 
ha,-ik!iyi'^F  he  comes  92.1,  2;  156.24;  168.13 

13.  pla-i-  down: 

p  \2iiHt!ana'Tii^n  I  held  him  down 

^\2i-\gwidi'Y''  he  threw  it  down 

p!a-iwaya'^  he  went  to  lie  down,  to  sleep  Git.,  he  down-slept)  25.9 

p  la-iZoAoIi'e^  I  fell  down  (literally,  I  down-died) 

^Isi-iyewe'^^  (arrow)  fell  down  back  22.5;  48.14 

^\{i-\^a'lyowo^  he  looked  down  26.14 

p  Idiiyowo'^  they  sat  down  Giterally,  they  down-were)  56.2 

p  \a,-isgaya'pxde^  I  lay  down 

14.  aba-i-  in  house,  into  house 

It  would  perhaps  be  best  to  consider  this  an  independent  adverb 
(demonstrative  pronoun  a-  this  +  ha-i-,  formed  analogously 
to  eme^  here  [  =  demonstrative  adverb  e-  here  +  me^]) ;  its 
correlative  relation  to  ha-i-  makes  it  seem  advisable  to  give 
examples  of  its  occurrence  here: 

abai^ini'^^'  he  went  inside  25.8;  27.7,13;  64.3 

2^:>2Ahi'wili'^^  he  ran  inside  16.12 

aba-iwo^'  they  went  into  house  29.6;  (44.7);  160.19 

dhdi-iyowof  e^  I  stay  at  home 

&hQ,its!d°'Vts!a'^¥  he  stepped  into  house  31.3 

15.  batn-  up  into  air 

This  prefix  occurs  often  with  preposed  elements  gel-  or  di^-  as 
gelham-  or  dPham-,  which  would  seem  to  mean  respectively 
with  belly  side  up  and  with  back  side  up,  or  in  front  of 
and  DIRECTLY  over  one: 

hsungyndW""  he  threw  it  up 

ge[hsiin.g'widi^¥"'  he  threw  it  up 

dVhsbingwidi^V'"  he  threw  it  up 

gelbamsaAr'"'  he  shot  it  up  22.5 

ge\h&in.%'lyowo^  he  looked  up 

gelha' ms'i^uli  he  was  sitting  up  (in  tree)  48.7 

16.  Xani-  IN  RIVER,  into   water,  from   MOUNTAIN   TO   PLAIN.* 

:K.&inalts!ayd2)'  he  washed  himself  in  river 
x&m.gwidi^V''  he  threw  it  into  river  (33.6) ;  108.5 
x&mJiiwili'^^  he  ran  to  river  29.13;  94.16 

x.dJmhild'p'iauV  they  became  in  river  (  =  were  drowned)  166.16 
xsiin^a'lyowo^  he  looked  down  from  top  of  mountain  124.4  (con- 
trast \)\&i^a'lyowo^  he  looked  down  from  ground  26.14) 
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§  38.  INSTRUMENTAL  wa- 
it is  somewhat  difficult  to  classify  this  prefix,  as  it  does  not  belong 
either  to  the  body-part  or  the  purely  local  group.  Strictly  speaking 
it  should  be  considered  the  incorporated  form  of  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  in  its  instrumental  function.  As  was  seen  above,  it  may 
represent  an  instrumental  noun,  but,  while  the  noun  may  itself  be 
incorporated  to  denote  the  instrument,  this  is  not  the  case  wdth  the 
demonstrative  pronoun.     For  example: 

ga  wede  yap!a-wa-ddmMga^  that  not  I-people-with-shall-kill  (  =  1 
shall  not  kill  people  therewith) 

In  other  words,  it  would  seem  likely  that  such  a  form  as  ga  al'wa- 
tslayagi'^n  i  wash  him  with  that  is  related  to  an  al^watslayagi'^n 
I  wash  him  with  it  as,  e.  g.,  xi  al^wats.'ayagi'^n  i  wash  him  with 
water,  to  the  form  alxitslayagi'^n  i  water- w^ash  him,  i.  e.,  the  wa- 
in. aPwats.'ayagi'^n  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  incorporated  ga  that,  it 
(such  forms  as  *algats!ayagi'^n  have  never  been  found  to  occur).  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  verb-forms  with  incorporated  wa-  are  nor- 
mally characterized  by  a  suffixed  -i-  or  -Id-;  as  soon,  however,  as  the 
verb  loses  its  instrumental  "face,"  this  -i-  is  replaced  by  the  normal 
-a-.     Thus: 

wilau  watslayagi'^n  arrow  I-shoot  ^  -him- with-it  (with  incorpo- 
rated wa-,  wila^u  arrow  being  outside  the  verb-structure  and 
in  apposition  with  wa-) 
but: 

ts!ayaga''n  wi'lau  wa'^  I-shoot-him  arrow  with  (in  which  also  wa- 
stands  outside  the  verb-complex,  acting  as  an  instrumental 
postposition  to  wila\) 
Examples  of  instrumental  wa-  are : 

isalxde¥)sal^wsdats!agi'^n  I  touched  him  with  my  foot  (literally, 
my-foot  I-foot-with-it-touched-him) 

(xi^)wsi^'iPgwa'nM  I  drink  (water)  with  it 

(yap!a)wsit!omomi'^n  I  kill  (people)  with  it  (but  yap! a  t.'omoma'^n 
I  kill  people) 

alw Sits  ley eVwide^  I  washed  myself  wdth  it 

ga  Ms  db^mia  gehv&gulugwi'^n  I  try  to  kill  him  with  that  (literally, 
that  trying  killing-him  I-with-desire-it) 

seH-w&ts.'elelamda^n  I  wTite  with  it 

{luxde^V)wa,gaya-iwi'^n  I  used  to  eat  with  (my  hands) 

1  Aorist  ts.'ayag-  shoot  and  aorist  ts.'ayag-  wash  are  only  apparently  identical,  being  respectively  formed 
from  stems  sdag-  and  ts.'dig-. 
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(pHni)wsisana^'hinV  they  will  spear  (salmon)  with  it  28.15  (cf. 
sana'nV  they  will  spear  it) 
Although,  as  was  suggested  before,  the  prefix  wa-  as  instrument 
may  be  ultimately  identical  with  the  adverbial  wa-  together  (the 
concepts  of  doing  something  with,  by  means  of  it  and  doing 
SOMETHING  TOGETHER  WITH  IT  are  uot  Very  far  removed),  the  two 
can  not  be  regarded  as  convertible  elements.  This  is  clearly  brought 
out  in  such  forms  as  hern  wa,Hw&t!oxo'xi^n  i  picked  them  together 
WITH  STICK.  Literally  translated,  this  sentence  reads,  stick  i- 
together-hand-with-it-picked-them;  the  first  wa-  is  the  adver- 
bial prefix;  i-,  the  general  instrumental  idea  conveyed  by  the 
character  of  the  verb  (gather  with  one's  hands)  ;  and  the  second 
wa-,  the  incorporated  representative  of  the  more  specific  instrument 
hem  STICK.  If  preferred,  i-  may  be  interpreted,  though  less  prob- 
ably, as  a  local  element  (-Iwa-  =  with  it  in  hand) . 

2,  Formation  of  Verh- Stems  (§§  39 ^  40) 

§  39.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

By  a  verb-stem  will  be  here  understood  not  so  much  the  simplest 
possible  form  in  which  a  verb  appears  after  being  stripped  of  all  its 
prefixes,  personal  elements,  tense-forming  elements,  and  derivative 
suffixes,  but  rather  the  constant  portion  of  the  verb  in  all  tense  and 
mode  forms  except  the  aorist.  The  verb-stem  thus  defined  will  in 
the  majority  of  cases  coincide  with,  the  base  or  root,  i.  e.,  the  simplest 
form  at  which  it  is  possible  to  arrive,  but  not  always.  Generally 
speaking,  the  aorist  is  characterized  by  an  enlargement  of  the  base 
that  we  shall  term  "aorist  stem,"  the  other  tense-modes  showing 
this  base  in  clearer  form;  in  a  minority  of  cases,  however,  it  is  the 
aorist  stem  that  seems  to  coincide  with  the  base,  while  the  verb-stem 
is  an  amplification  of  it.  Examples  will  serve  to  render  these  remarks 
somewhat  clearer: 


§  39 


Aorist  stem 

Verb-stem 

Probable  base 

tlomom- 

doum- 

donm-  kill 

naga- 

nmg- 

ndag-{nag-)  say  to 

haal- 

kala- 

hdAl-  answer 

md- 

odo- 

6«(f-  hunt  for 

lohoi- 

loho- 

loh-  die 

yuluyal- 

yulyaJr 

yul-  rub 
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By  far  the  larger  number  of  verbal  bases  are  monosyllabic.  Where 
the  simplest  radical  element  that  can  be  analyzed  out  remains  dis- 
syllabic (as  in  dawi-  fly,  a^an- perceive,  i/imi- lend),  the  proba- 
bility is  always  very  great  that  we  have  to  reckon  either  with  ampli- 
fications of  the  base,  or  with  suffixes  that  have  become  so  thoroughly 
amalgamated  with  the  base  as  to  be  incapable  of  separation  from  it 
even  in  formal  analysis;  in  some  cases  the  dissyllabic  character  of 
the  verb-stem  is  due  to  a  secondary  phonetic  reason  (thus  dawi-  is 
for  dawy-,  cf.  dauy-;  while  in  agan-  the  second  a  is  inorganic,  the 
real  stem  thus  being  *agn-) .  Most  bases  end  either  in  a  vowel  or,  more 
frequently,  in  a  single  consonant ;  such  as  end  in  two  consonants  (as 
yalg-  dive,  s'omd-  boil,  hilw-  jump)  may  often  be  plausibly  suspected 
of  containing  a  petrified  suffixed  element. 

The  few  examples  of  verb  and  aorist  stems  already  given  suffice  to 
indicate  the  lack  of  simple,  thorough-going  regularity  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  aorist  stem  from  the  base.  Given  the  verb-stem,  it  is 
possible  only  in  the  minority  of  cases  to  foretell  the  exact  form  of  the 
aorist  stem.  Thus,  if  do^m-  had  followed  the  analogy  of  the  pho- 
netically parallel  nd°'g-,  we  should  have  in  the  aorist  not  tlomom-, 
but  domo-;  similarly,  the  phonetic  similarity  of  odo-  and  loho-  would 
lead  us  to  expect  an  aorist  stem  lo'^h-,  and  not  loJioi-.  for  the  latter. 
Nor  is  it  safe  to  guess  the  form  of  the  verb-stem  from  a  given  aorist 
stem.  Thus,  while  the  aorist  lohoi-  corresponds  to  a  verb-stem  loho-, 
yewei-  corresponds  to  yeu-  retltin;  nagai-,  to  na-  say,  do;  and 
Tdemei-,  to  Icfemn-  do,  make.  Mere  phonetic  form  has,  indeed,  com- 
paratively little  to  do  with  determining  the  relation  of  the  two 
stems.  This  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  following  cases  of  homony- 
mous but  etymologically  distinct  bases  with  corresponding  aorist 
stems. 


Verb  base 

Meaning 

Aorist  stem 

heem- 

l2. 

mock 
wrestle 

hemeham- 
hemem- 

heegw- 
hem- 

work 
relate 

be  finished 
wait  for 

hegwehagw- 
hegwih)dagw- ,  hegwe- 

hagw- 
henen- 
henee- 

ddag- 

jl. 
[2. 

find 
bxiildflre 

t.'ayag- 
t.'agai- 
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The  signification  of  the  verb-stem  gives  almost  no  information 
as  to  the  form  of  the  aorist  stem,  the  various  types  of  aorist  forma- 
tion being  each  exemplified  by  a  heterogeneous  array  of  verbs,  as  far 
as  any  discernible  similarity  of  meaning  is  concerned.  It  is  true  that, 
in  a  comparatively  few  cases,  certain  types  of  aorist  formation  can 
be  showTi  to  be  characteristic  of  intransitive  verbs;  but  in  these  the 
formation  of  the  aorist  stem  involves  the  addition  of  a  distinct  pho- 
netic element  that  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  worn-do^vn  suffix. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  tense-formation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  most  frequently  used  of  the  tense-modes,  the  aorist  (equivalent 
to  immediate  future,  present,  and  past) ,  generally  shows  the  derived  or 
amplified  form  of  the  base ;  while  the  far  less  important  tense-modes, 
the  future,  inferential,  potential,  and  present  and  future  imperatives 
employ  the  generally  more  fundamental  verb-stem.  In  its  naked 
form  the  aorist  stem  appears  as  the  third  person  subject  third  per- 
son object  aorist  transitive.     For  example: 

tlomom  he  killed  him 
naga^  he  said  to  him 
-Jial  he  answered  him 
o'H'  he  hunted  for  him 

The  bare  verb-stem  appears  as  the  second  person  singular  (third  per- 
son object)  present  imperative  intransitive  and  transitive.  For  ex- 
ample : 

do'^m  kill  him! 
odo^  hunt  for  him ! 
na^  say !  do ! 

and  as  the  first  element  of  the  periphrastic  future,  that  will  later 
receive  treatment. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  extensive  use  in  Athapascan  of  distinct 
and  unrelated  stems  for  the  singular  and  plural,  only  a  very  few  such 
cases  have  been  discovered  in  Takelma;  and  even  in  these  the  singu- 
lar stem  may,  it  seems,  also  be  used  in  the  plural. 


Sing,  verb-stem 

PI.  verb-stem 

Sing,  form 

PI.  form 

S'as'-  stand 

sal-xogi^- 

s-as-ini  he  stands 

sal-xogwi  they  stand 

bdo-saasa'sde^  (=  saas- 
sas-)   I  come   to   a 
stand 

baasal-TO'xiginak'  (= 
xog-iag-)  "we  come  to 
a  stand 

s-u^al-  sit 

al-xalli 

I  am  seated 

al-tallyana^k'  we  are 
seated 
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It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  while  stand  and  sit  are  intran- 
sitive in  the  singular,  the  plural  stems  sal-xog""-  and  al-xall^-  make 
transitive  forms  with  a  third  personal  object  {-ana^V  first  person 
plural  aorist  transitive,  -W  intransitive;  cf.  tlomomana'V  we  kill 
him,  but  s'as'iniyiV  we  stand  and  s'u^will'p'ik'  we  are  seated,  dwell, 
stay) . 

The  great  majority  of  verb-stems  are  either  necessarily  transitive 
or  intransitive,  or  are  made  such  by  appropriate  suffixes.  Only  a 
few  cases  occur  of  verbs  that  are  both  transitive  and  intransitive, 
the  respective  forms  being  kept  distinct  only  by  the  varying  pro- 
nominal suffixes.     Such  are : 

moyugw-a'n-t'e^  I  am  spoiled,  and  moyugw-an-a'^n  I  spoil  him 
ligl-n-fe^  I  rest,  and  lig¥-n-a'^n  I  rest  him 

Tduwvf^  they  ran  away  in  flight,  and  Ictuwu  he  sowed,  threw 
them  about 

Certain  forms  are  alike  for  both  transitive  and  intransitive;  e.  g., 
second  person  plural  subject:  Jc!uwuwaYp\ 

§  40.  TYPES  OF  STEM-FORMATION 

In  looking  over  the  many  examples  of  verb  and  corresponding 
aorist  stems  obtained,  it  was  found  possible  to  make  out  sixteen  types 
of  stem-relations.  Of  this  large  number  of  types  about  half  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  while  of  each  of  the  rest  but  few  examples  have 
been  found.  It  is  not  claimed  for  a  moment  that  all  of  these  types 
should  be  regarded  as  being  exactly  on  a  par,  but  merely  that  they 
have  the  value  of  forming  a  convenient  systematization  of  the  some- 
what bewildering  mass  of  methods  of  radical  or  base  changes  encoun- 
tered. It  is  very  probable  that  some  of  these  are  ramifications  of 
others,  while  some  types  show  more  or  less  petrified  sufiixes  that  for 
some  reason  or  other  became  specialized  in  certain  tenses.  As  com- 
parative linguistic  material  is  entirely  lacking,  however,  we  can  not 
make  a  genetic  classification  of  types;  a  purely  descriptive  classifi- 
cation must  suffice. 

In  the  following  table  of  types  of  stem-formation,  c  means  conso- 
nant; V,  vowel;  d,  the  fortis  correspondent  of  c;  c^,  c^,  and  so  on,  other 
consonants;  v^  denotes  pseudo-diphthong;  other  letters  are  to  be 
literally  interpreted. 
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'^nT 

Formula  verb-stem 

Fonnula  aorist  stem 

Example  verb-stem 

Example  aorist  stent 

1 

v+c 

w+c 

oh-  dig  up 

om6- 

2 

v+{c) 

v+c+v 

yo-be 

yowo- 

3 

V+C+Ci 

v+c!+v+C\ 

<uits.'-  laugh 
[masg-  put 

uyiits!- 
mats.'ag- 

4a 

VV+C 

v+c+v+i 

t'aag-  cry 

t'agai- 

46 

v+c+v 

v+c+v+i 

loho-  die 

lohoi- 

5 

v+c+v 

vv+c 

yana-  go 

ymn- 

6 

w+cf 

VV+C 

p'ot.'-  mix 

p'oud' 

7a 

C+VV+Ci 

c!+v+c\+v 

deeb-  arise 

t.'ebe- 

76 

C+VV+Ci 

c!+v+C\+v+i 

duugw-  wear 

t.'ugui- 

8 

C+W+Ci 

C!+V+Ci  +  V+Ci 

goul-  dig 

klolol- 

9 

C+W+Ci 

c!+v+y+v+Ci 

daag-  find 

tiayag- 

lOo 

C+f(+Ci) 

C+V+C(,  +  Ci) 

lou-  play 

loul. 

106 

C+V+Ci 

C+V+Ci+C{  +  V) 

Sana-  fight 

saans- 

11 

C+V+Ci+C 

C+V+Ci+V+C 

yawy-t&Yk 

yawai- 

12 

C+vv+Ci 

c+w+ci+c+a+ci 

t.'iu-  play  shimiy 

t.'hut.'au- 

13a 

c+v+ci+c+a+ci 

c+v+C\+v+c+a+ci 

sensan-  whoop 

senesan- 

136 

c+v+ci+c.'+a+ci 

c+v+Ci+v+c!+a+c\ 

dultlal-  stufi  with 

diiliiUal- 

13c 

1 

C+V+Cl+V+C+Ci 

lobolb-  be  accustomed 
to      pound      (also 
lobolab-) 

14 

v+c 

v+c+v+n 

xeeh-  do 

xeben- 

(15a 

— 

-it 

s-as-an-  stand 

s-as-iriii-) 

(156 

•as 

-li 

dink. 'as-  lie  spread  out 

dinkm-) 

(16 

v+c+Ci+i 

V+C+V+Ci 

k.'alsi  -  be  lean 

k.'alas-) 

Not  all  forms  find  an  exact  parallel  in  one  of  the  sixteen  types 
here  listed.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  more  or  less  isolated 
cases  left,  particularly  of  frequentative  or  usitative  forms,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  classify ;  but  on  closer  examination  some  at  least  of  these 
are  seen  to  be  secondary  developments.     Verb-stem  al-sgalwaliw)- 

KEEP  LOOKING  BY  TURNING  HEAD  SLIGHTLY  TO  SIDE,  as  Compared  to 

aorist  stem  al-sgalaH{aw)-,  looks  anomalous  because  of  its  apparently 
inserted  first  -w-;  but  these  two  forms  become  explicable  as  frequen- 
tative developments,  according  to  Type  8,  of  their  corresponding 
simplexes,  verb-stem  al-sgalw-  look  by  turning  head  to  side  and 
aorist  stem  al-sgalaw-.  It  will  be  convenient  to  dispose  of  such 
anomalous  and  difficult  cases  under  such  headings  as  allow  them  to 
appear  as  at  least  comparatively  regular  formations.  It  should  not 
be  supposed  that  a  particular  verb-stem  always  and  necessarily 
involves  a  fixed  aorist  stem  in  all  possible  derivations  of  the  verb, 
though  in  probably  the  larger  number  of  cases  such  a  fixed  parallel- 
ism may  be  traced.  As  examples  of  the  occurrence  of  more  than  one 
aorist  stem  to  match  a  verb-stem  may  be  mentioned : 
§  40 
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verb-stem  -xik!-  see;  aorist  Type  6  -xV-g-  and  Type  2  -xik!i-xa- 
see  (without  object) 

verb-stem  yeu-  return;  aorist  intransitive  Type  4  yewei-,  causa- 
tive Type  2  yewe^-n-,  and,  according  to  Type  8,  yewew-ald- 
go  back  for  some  one 

'  There  are  few  if  any  verbs  whose  verb  and  aorist  stems  absolutely 

)incide.     If  in  nothing  else  the  two  differ  at  least  in  the  quantity 

^f  the  stem  vowel,  the  aorist  stem  always  tending  to  show  a  long 

l/owel.     In  some  cases  the  two  (dissyllabic)  stems  seem  identical  in 

^phonetic  form  because  of  the  persistence  of  an  inorganic  a  in  the 

c/second  syllable  of  the  verb-stem  and  the  presence  of  a  repeated 

radical  a  in  the  second  syllable  of  the  aorist  stem.     Sometimes  only 

'  certain  of  the  forms  built  on  the  verb-stem  exhibit  the  inorganic  a; 

in  such  cases  the  secondary  character  of  the  a  is  directly  proven  by 

the  forms  that  lack  it.     A  case  in  point  is: 

aorist  stem  ts'Iayam-  hide;  verb-stem  ts'!ay[aYm-  and  ts'la-im- 
Other  verbs,  however,  are  phonetically  so  constituted  as  to  require 
the  presence  of  the  inorganic  a  in  all  forms  derived  from  the  verb- 
stem.     Such  are: 

aorist   stem   agan-   feel,   hear;    verb-stem   ag[a\n- 
aorist   stem  plahan-  be  ripe,  done;  verb  stem  p!aJi[a]n- 

Under  such  circumstances  ambiguous  forms  may  result;  e.  g., 
wa^aganiY  may  be  construed  either  as  an  aorist  (you  felt  it)  or  as 
a  potential  (you  would  feel  it)  derived  from  the  stem  ag[a]Ti-. 
But  evidence  is  not  lacking  even  in  these  cases  to  prove  the  inor- 
ganic character  of  the  second  a  in  the  non-aorist  forms.  One  test 
has  been  already  referred  to  in  another  connection — the  incapability 
of  a  secondary  diphthong  (a  diphthong  involving  an  inorganic  a)  to 
have  a  rising  accent.     Thus: 

aorist  (Za'^^agan  (-aga'n)  he  heard  it;  but  imperative  (Za"^ag[a'Jn 
hear  it! 
A  second  test  is  the  failure  of  inorganic  a  to  become  ablauted  to  e. 
Thus: 

aorist  plehen-  a'nxi  he  causes  me  to  be  done;  but  future  p!eh[a]n- 
a'nxinlc  he  wOl  cause  me  to  be  done 

The  various  types  of  stem-formation  will  now  be  taken  up  in  the 
order  of  their  occurrence  in  the  table. 

1  Brackets  indicate  an  inorganic  element. 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 7  §    40 
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Type  1 .  Verb-stem  v  +  c;  aorist  v^  +  c.  In  this  type  are  embraced 
partly  monosyllabic  and  partly  dissyllabic  verb-stems  that  either 
seem  to  undergo  no  change  at  all  in  the  aorist  or  merely  lengthen 
the  stem-vowel.  The  number  of  verbs  that  follow  the  type  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  great.     Examples: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

woga'^^'  he  will  arrive  (196,20)  w6"k'  he  arrived  47.15 

oba'7i  I  shall  dig  it  up  o"ba'^7i  I  dug  it  up  (48.7) 

yi'ir  copulating  86.5  jYla'^n  I  copulated  with  her  26.3 

ugwa'n  I  shall  druik  it  (162.17)  xC'gwa'^n  I  drank  it  186.3 

hogwana'Ti  I  shall  make  him  run  ho^gwa-na'^Ti  I   made  him    run 

(138.2)  (79.2) 

Mn^x-mwa'^s  coward  76.5 ;  Mn^x-ni'wa'^n  I  was  afraid  (17,7) 

(160.19) 

wife''  I  shall  travel  (178.11)  wife'  I  traveled  (90.1) 

tlVWmxade"  I  shall  go  fishing  t\VWmxade'  I  went  fishing 

yimi'hin  I  shall  lend  it  to  him  yi'miya'^n    I   lend   it   to    him 

(98.14)  (98.15) 

huli'nf'6^  I  shall  be  tired  out  hu"li'n^'e^  I  was  tired  out  (102,1) 

hagai^'e*"  I  shall  have  a  cold  thrill  hagaii'e^I  had  a  cold  thrill  166,1 

lohona'ri- 1  shall  cause  him  to  die  loho"na'%  I  caused  him  to  die 

(100.8) 

al-gey&nde^  I  shall  turn  my  face  al-  geyana'^n  I  turned  my  face  "• 

As  regards  the  accent  of  the  stem  syllable,  the  examples  show  that, 
whenever  accented,  it  takes  the  rising  pitch  when  long,  the  raised 
pitch  when  short  (and  final).     Compare  further: 

o"p'  he  dug  it  up  124.5,  12  hin'x-niu  he  was  afraid 

u¥"'  he  drank  it  162,20  al-geya'n  he  turned  his  face 

Type  2.  Verb-stem  v  +  c;  aorist  v  +  c-\-v.  If,  as  seems  probable, 
the  second  consonant  of  verbal  bases  ending  in  two  consonants  is  in 
many  cases  really  a  petrified  suffix,  a  very  large  proportion  of  those 
verbs  that  might  be  listed  under  Type  3  really  belong  here,  thus 
making  Type  2  probably  the  most  numerously  represented  of  all  types. 
In  some  forms  it  is  possible  to  detect  the  derivative  character  of  the 
second  consonant  by  a  comparison  of  etymologically  related  forms 
that  lack  it;  e.  g.,  in  ts'Ielm-  rattle  (aorist  ts'.'elem-),  the  -m-  is 
shown  to  be  a  suffix,  though  of  no  determinable  signification,  because 
of  its  absence  in  the  corresponding  frequentative  ts'lelets'.'al-.  A 
corroborative  phonetic  test  lies  in  the  treatment  of  the  first  con- 
sonant of  the  cluster,  in  so  far  as  verbs  following  Type  3  show  a  fortis 
in  the  aorist  as  against  a  media  or  tenuis  in  the  verb-stem,  while  those 
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of  Type  2  suffer  no  cliange  in  this  respect;  e.  g.,  verb-stem  wism- 
MOVE  has  aorist  according  to  Type  3,  wits' Urn-,  as*  contrasted  with 
verb-stem  fgism-  get  green  with  aorist  of  Type  2  fgisim-  {t'gism- 
should  therefore  be  analyzed  as  base  €gis-  +  suffix  ~m-).  This 
criterion  enables  us  to  pick  out  an  otherwise  unsuspected  suffix  in 
verbs  like  t.'ap'g-  finish,  aorist  tldbag-  (not  Type  3,  *t!ap!ag-),  but 
can  be  applied  only  where  the  first  consonant  of  the  verb-stem  is  s, 
h,  d,  or  g.  A  more  general  phonetic  test  would  seem  to  be  the 
position  occupied  by  the  inorganic  vowel  -a-.  In  those  cases  in 
which  we  have  most  reason  to  consider  the  second  consonant  as 
part  of  the  base,  this  -a-  follows  the  cluster  as  ''constant"  a;  while 
otherwise,  and  indeed  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  inserted  between 
the  two  consonants:  wisma^fe^  i  shall  move  (base  wism-),  but 
fgisa'mfe^  i  (as  plant)  shall  get  green.  An  application  of  these 
various  criteria,  were  sufficient  material  at  hand,  would  probably 
show  that  but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  verbs  follow  Tj^pe  3. 
Examples  of  verbs  of  Type  2  are : 


Verb-stem 

vtlam'n  I  shall  hold  him  (28.11) 
wa-k  Ib'^ja'n  I  shall  go  with  him 

o'sbin  (=  ?  ok-s-)  I  shall  give  it 

to  you  (178.15) 
oina'n  I  shall  give  it 
jsihaldan  I  shall  lose  it  (188.18) 
jo'fe^  I  shall  be  (33.10) 
nak'mZ:'    he    will   say    to    him 

(94.16) 
da-sgSilpxde^  I  shall  lie  down 
Vu''ga'H"  it  mil  get  hot 
s'omda'n  I  shall  cook  it 


Aorist  stem 

f-t  lana'Tii^n  I  held  him  73.16 
wa-kloj6^n  I  went  with  him 

(33.15) 
ogu' shi^n  I  gave  it  to  you  23.3 

ojona'^n  I  gave  it  (180.20) 
yalaxalda^n  I  lost  it  (77.10) 
yowo^'e^  I  was  (42.1) 
naga^  he  said  to  him  180.7 

da-sg&ysi'pxde'  I  am  lying  down 
t'uwu'^'Z;'  it  got  hot  94.15 
s-om.oda'^n  I  cooked  it  (58.10) 


Examples  illustrating  the  intrusive  -a-  are : 


Verb-stem 

hiWufe^  I  shall  jump  (160.17) 
imiaAla'n  I  shall  love  her 
hlija'Jc'de^  I  shall  come  196.1 
gma'Vde^  I  shall  go  somewhere 

14.3 
duwa'Vde^  I  shall  be  good 


Aorist  stem. 

biliw^'g^  I  jumped^  (45.14) 
milvda''n  I  love  her 
-kliji'Fde'  I  came  (156.24) 
gini'Vde^  I  went   somewhere 

21.10 
dmvuVde^  I  was  good   (146.7) 


1  Perhaps  best  considered  as  belonging  to  Type  3  (verb-stem  bilw-). 
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Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

xuma'fc'de*  I  shall  be  satiated  xnum'Vde^    I    was    satiated 

(130.18) 
wija'Vde^  I  shall  groan  wiji'¥de^  I  groaned  (192.11) 

xuda'mf  e"  I  shall  whistle  xudmnfe^  I  whistled  (33.16) 

ts-leWmfe^  I  shall  rattle  ts'lelemfe^  I  rattled  (102.13) 

ts'lns.a'mfe^  I  shall  make  whis-     ts'!us"u?ni'e^   I    made    whistling 
tling    noise     by    drawing    in         noise  (78.9,10,12) 
breath    between     teeth     and 
lower  lip 
\Vga'nfe^  I  shall  rest  liginfe^  I  rested  (79.2,4) 

jSila'nfe^  I  shall  be  lost  (cf.  14,3)  yalani^'e^  I  am  lost  (note  differ- 
ence in  accent  between  aorist 
and  future) 

It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  this  -a-  is  in  no  sense  a 
characterizing  future  or  non-aorist  element,  as,  when  the  phonetic 
conditions  allow,  it  drops  out  altogether.  This  takes  place  when  the 
consonant  following  the  intrusive  -a-  is  itself  followed  by  a  vowel. 
Thus  the  second  person  singular  future  {-ada'^)  of  some  of  the  verbs 
listed  has  no  -a-:  hilwada'^,  gingada'^,  du^gada'^,  wl^gada'^,  yalnada'^. 
Similarly  the  simple  stem  xud-  whistle  appears  in  a;u^'ma'^s  whistler. 

In  regard  to  vocalic  quantity  it  will  be  observed  that  the  verbs  of 
this  type  divide  themselves  into  two  classes — those  with  short  verb- 
stem  vowel  (such  as  t!an-,  og-,  s'om-d-,  gin-g-,  yal-n-)  and  those  with 
long  verb-stem  vowel  (k!d^y-,  yal-x-ald-,  Wg-[a]n-,  fu^-g-,  mil-[a]d-). 
The  first  and  second  stem  vowels  of  the  aorist  of  verbs  of  the  first 
class  are  regularly  both  short  {t!ana-,  ogo-,  s'omo-d-,  gini-g-,  ydla-n-) ; 
the  aorists  of  the  second  class  seem  generally  to  have  a  short  first 
but  long  second  vowel  (kloyo^-,  yala°'-x-ald,  ligi^-n-,  fuwu'^-g-,  miU^-d-) . 
The  verb  nd^g-  (aorist  naga-)  say  to  and  perhaps  a  few  others  (sgdi- 
p-x-,  aorist  sgaya-p-x-;  al-ts!di-g-  wash  aorist  al-tslaija-g-;  but 
al-ts!di-p'-  WASH  oneself,  aorist  al-ts!ayd'^-p'-)  do  not  follow  this 
rule.  Of  the  verb  yo-  (aorist  yowo-)  forms  of  both  accent  classes  are 
found  {yot'e^  as  well  as  yo'fe^,  yowo'fe^  as  well  as  yowofe^),  and 
indeed  a  lengthening  of  the  second  vowel  of  aorists  of  the  first  class 
seems  to  occur  with  considerable  frequency.  The  rising  for  long  and 
the  raised  for  final  short  stem  vowels  seem  to  be  the  normal  accents 
for  verbs  of  Type  2,  whether  the  stress  falls  on  the  first  or  second 
(in  aorists)  vowel.     If,  however,  the  accented  vowel  is  followed  by  a 
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glottal  catch  or  fortis  consonant  the  accent,  as  generally  in  such  a 
case,  is  a  falling  one.     Thus: 

s-o'^^'F op'de^  I  shall  jump  {14:8.8))  s-owo'^'^F op  de^  I  jump  (48.15 ;  49.1) 
Such  forms  as  wa-lc!oyd^n  are  only  apparently  opposed  to  the  rule 
(see  §  65). 

Type  3.  Verb-stem  v  -\-  c  +  Ci]  aorist  v  +  c!  +  v  +  e^.  The  most 
satisfactory  test  of  a  verb  of  this  type  is  the  intervocalic  fortis 
consonant  of  the  aorist  stem  as  contrasted  with  the  correspond- 
ing non-fortis  consonant  of  the  verb-stem.  As  only  the  minority  of 
base-final  consonant-clusters  begin  with  a  consonant  that  is  capable 
of  being  changed  to  a  fortis,  there  are  in  the  material  available  only  a 
few  verbs  to  which  the  test  can  be  applied.  Those  showing  an 
intervocalic  fortis  (changed  from  non-fortis)  in  the  aorist  stem  are : 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

v-l&Qgi'n  I  shall  touch  it  -j^-lats  lagi'^n  I  touched  it 

masga'?!  I  shall  put  it  (102.15)  mats!aga'^?i  I  put  it  74.13 

wismacZa'^  you  will  move  wits*!ima^f  you  moved  148.16 

yo'k'yan  I  shall  know  it  (162.6)  j6k\oja'^n  I  knew  it  50.5 

lop'dia'^^f  it  will  rain  loplodia'"^  it  rained  152.11 

In  other  verbs  of  this  type  the  only  characteristic  of  the  aorist 
stem  is  the  repetition  between  the  consonants  of  the  cluster  of  the 
stem-vowel.  The  following  verb-forms  exemplify  this  group,  with 
the  reservation  that  if  in  any  case  the  second  consonant  of  the 
cluster  be  really  a  suffix,  the  form  should  be  assigned  to  Type  2. 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

t  lamyana'ri  I  shall  go  to  get  her  t  !amayana'%  I  went  to  get  her 

married  (150.5,19)  married  (148.5) 

ts!a-uya'''s  fast  runner  138.2  tslawaife^  I  ran  fast 

dl^-Vi' lis,' \amf  fool  hun!  dl^ujxi'is'laKnda^n  1  fooled  him 

baxma'^'e^^  (  =  haxm-)  I  shall  come  baxamf  e^  I  came  (1 14,16) 

ga-iwa'n  I  shall  eat  it  128.18  gayawa'^7^  I  ate  it  30.11 

m.oigwana'n  I  shall  spoil  it  moytigwana'^Ti    I     spoiled    it 

(31.12) 

yo'"^s?ianIshall  scare  him  (186.10)  yowo'^sna.^71    I     scared     him 

(186.10) 

malgim'n  I  shall  tell  him  malsigini'^n  I  told  him  (30.15) 

ha-i-xilgwi'n  I  shall  snatch  it  ha-i-xi\igwi'^n  I  snatched  it  out 

out  (33.4) 

1  This  verb  clearly  belongs  to  Type  3  because  of  constant  -a-  following  -xm-.  Had  it  belonged  to  Type  2 
it  would  have  assumed  the  form  *baxa' mt' ef . 
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Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

gwel-leisde^  I  shall  be  lame  gwel-Wje^sde^  I  am  lame 

d&wit'e'  I  shall  Hj  (166.18)  dawa«V  I  flew  (166.18) 
da-uya'^s  flyer 

ha-i-hemga'n  I  shall  take  (food)  ha-iAiemega'^n   I    took    (food) 

out  (16.10)  out  (58.9;  118.12) 

Jian-gVlha'n   I  shall  put  (beam)  han-giliha'^n  I  put  (beam)  across 

across  (176.3) 

6a^i-k  la^lsi'Ti  I  shall  take  it  out  &a-i-k!ala'si^?i    I    took  it    out 

.  (25.4) 

p'elga'n  I  shall  go  to  war  against  p'elega'^n  I  went  to  war  against 

them  (124.19)  them  (110.4) 

yamda'?!  I  shall  ask  him  (70.6)  yamada'^?i  I  asked  him  (56.3) 

yi'ms'aldan  I  shall  dream  about  yimi's*aMa^?i  I  dreamed  about 

him  him  186.3 
ha/-u-h.a'n^sdd'^  it  will  stop  (rain-  ^a-u-hana'^s  it  stopped  (rain- 
ing) (198.9)  ing)  196.8 
yo'^ga'n  I  shall  marry  her  (192.16)  yowoga'^n  I  married  her  (43.3) 

As  long  as  the  first  consonant  of  the  cluster  is  a  semivowel  (w,  y) 
or  a  liquid  or  nasal  (Z,  m,  n),  the  question  as  to  whether  the  verb 
belongs  to  Type  2  or  Type  3  is  a  purely  etymological  or  historical  one. 
Descriptively  it  makes  no  difference  whether  a  form  like  p'elega'^n 
I  WENT  TO  WAR  AGAINST  THEM  is  derived  from  p'eleg-  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  stem-vowel  -e-  between  I  and  g  (Type  3),  or  from  p'el-g- 
by  the  addition  of  the  -e- to  a  base  p'el-  (Type  2).  From  a  purely 
descriptive  point  of  view,  then,  the  most  typical  aorist  formation  in 
Takelma  may  be  said  to  be  characterized  by  the  repetition  of  the  stem- 
vowel  immediately  after  the  first  consonant  following  the  stem-vowel. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  vocalic  quantity  the  verbs  of  Type  3 
fall  into  the  same  two  classes  as  those  of  Type  2 — such  as  have  a 
short  vowel  in  the  stem  (tlamy-,  tslawy-,  malg-,  p'elg-,  hants!-)  and 
such  as  have  a  long  vowel  {iiits'!-,  gPlh-,  IcIdHs),  these  latter  being 
apparently  much  less  numerous  than  in  Type  2.  The  quantity  of 
both  the  stem  vowels  of  the  aorist  is  regularly  short,  even  when  the 
verb-stem  vowel  is  long  (gilih-,  Iclalas-) ;  only  rarely  is  the  second 
vowel  of  the  aorist  stem  long  {leye^s-,  iiyuHs'!-).  The  accent  of 
stressed  stem  vowels  follows  the  same  rules  as  in  the  case  of  verbs  of 
Type  3  (dowalfe^,  Jian-giWjf'  with  rising  or  raised  pitch;  but  hana'^s, 
Jie'^^x-dd^  HE  WILL  BE  LEFT  OVER,  uyu'^^S'de^  I  LAUGH,  with  falling 
accent  because  of  the  glottal  catch). 
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Type  4.  Verb-stem  v'^  +  ci+v);  aorist  v  +  c  +  v  +  i.  Verbs  of  this 
type  are  intransitive,  the  -i-,  though  confined  to  the  aorist,  being 
evidently  in  some  way  connected  with  the  intransitive  character. 
That  it  is  really  a  derivative  element  characteristic  of  the  aorist  is 
shown  by  its  conduct  in  transitive  forms  derived  from  the  intransitive. 
In  the  causative  in  -n-  it  drops  out: 

t'aga^7wz'%  I  make  him  cry 
while  in  certain  other  transitive  derivatives  it  is  preserved: 

Vagayagwa'^n  I  cry  having  it 
The  contradiction  in  treatment  is  here  only  apparent,  as  the  absence 
or  presence  of  the  -i-  would  seem  to  depend  not  so  much  on  the 
transitive  or  intransitive  form  of  the  verb  as  on  whether  the  action 
expressed  by  the  verb  is  logically  transitive  or  not  (in  a  causative  the 
action  is  necessarily  directed  toward  an  object,  in  a  comitative  the 
formal  object  is  not  concerned  in  the  action  of  the  verb  at  all) .  Types 
4a  and  4&  may  properly  be  considered  subclasses  of  Types  2  and  1 
respectively,  though  it  should  be  noted  that  the  -i-  occurs  nowhere 
except  in  one  special  tense — the  aorist.     Examples  of  Type  ia  are : 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

ye'uf  e«  I  shall  return  (92.24)  jeweife^  I  returned  (58.9,13) 

p  !ak'de«  I  shall  bathe  (58.5 ;  118.7)  p  lagai^e^  I  bathed  58.2 

Vak'de^  I  shall  cry  (29.11)  t'sigsilfe'  I  cried  (29.13;  62.2) 

na'^'e«  (irregular)  I  shall  say,  do  196.5  nagaif  e^Isaid,did  126.3;180.1 

Even  less  numerous  are  the  examples  of  4&  that  have  been  found: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

lohoY  dead  (98.10;  170.1;   186.21)     lohoi^e^  I  died  184.18 
lehe^<"  drifting  dead  to  land  lehe'^^  he  drifted  dead  to  land 

75.5 

The  aorist  of  verbs  of  Type  4  regularly  have  the  rising  accent  on 
the  i-  dipthong  formed  by  the  repeated  stem  vowel  and  the  i-  sufBx. 
The  stressed  stem-vowel  of  forms  built  on  the  verb-stem  regularly 
has  the  rising  (4a)  or  raised  accent  (second  vowel  of  4b).  na-,  which 
is  irregular  also  in  other  respects,  has  a  short  vowel  in  the  verb-stem 
and  takes  the  raised  accent  in  non-aorist  forms  under  appropriate 
conditions  (naY  saying;  na""  say  it!). 

Type  5.  Verb-stem  v  +  c-{-v;  aorist  v^'  +  c.  This  type  of  verb  is 
morphologically  very  difficult  to  understand,  as  it  is  in  effect  the  very 
opposite  of  Type  2.     Morphologically  yana-  go  :  t!an-  hold  =  yd"n-  : 
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t!ana-;  but  phonetically  the  proportion  would  gain  in  symmetry  by 
reversing  the  positions  of  its  first  and  third  terms.     Examples  are: 


Verb-stem 

wagawi'n  I  shall  bring  it  to  him 

(45.6) 
wege'sinJc'  he  will  bring  it  to  me 

yana'f  e^  I  shall  go  14.3 
hax&'fe'  I  shall  burn  (92,29) 
da¥-da-h.&WMn  I  shall  answer 

him 
laba' carry  it!  (70.5);  192.8 
sagwa'  paddle  it!  112.3,9 
wede'VinV  he  will  take  it  from 

him  (16.10,11;  17.10,11) 
lebe'w  I  shall  pick  it  up  and  eat  it 
sehe'n  I  shall  roast  it  (44.6) 
he^^-lwi' xinY    he   will   go    away 

from  me 
'hawax-:K.rw\'fe^  I  shall  rot  (194.8) 
odo'Ti  I  shall  hunt  for  it  (1 16.7, 1 1) 
vfoo'nY  he  will  go  to  get  it  (162.8) 
Y^'\iJ^xmda'n  I  shall  smoke  them 

out 
yomo'n  I  shall  catch  up  with  him 

(46.7;  136.12,13) 


Aorist  stem 

WQi^giwi'^n  I  brought  it  to  him 

(176.17) 
we^ga'si    he   brought   it  to  me 

(194.11) 
yanf  e^  I  went  14.7 
M^de'  I  burnt  (98.1,4) 
dak'-da-ha4i'^7i  I  answered  him 

(122.4;  146.14;  180.18) 
lap'  he  carried  it  160.9 
sa^gwa'^n  I  paddled  it  (14.6) 
wet'^i  he  took  it  from  him  16.13 ; 

(76.1) 
le^ba'%  I  picked  and  ate  it  94.5,12 
se^ba'-'Ti  I  roasted  it  (118.10) 
lie^'-lViS'i  he  went  away  from  me 

(184.14,15) 
i^awaa;-xiui'e^Iamrotting(100.1) 
o"da'^7i  I  hunted  for  it  (13.9) 
w6"Zf  he  went  to  get  it  160.4 
-p'djamda^n  I  smoked  them  out 

(76.11) 
yo"miya'^77  I  caught  up  with  liim 
(final  -P-  of  aorist  stem  unex- 
plained) (140.14) 

The  two  stem  vowels  of  the  verb-stem  are  always  short  in  quantity, 
the  second  regularly  having  the  raised  accent  (imperatives  yana?,  lehe^, 
odo^,  woo^) }  The  long  stem  vowel  of  the  aorist,  when  stressed,  takes 
the  rising  accent.  To  this  latter  rule  there  is  one  curious  exception. 
The  verb  odo-  hunt  for  always  has  the  falling  accent  on  the  o"  of 
the  aorist  {d'H'  he  hunted  for  it  13.9 ;  88.8,  never  *o"f ),  but  the  non- 
aorist  forms  follow  in  everything  the  analogy  of  other  verbs  of  this 
type.  This  anomaly  is  quite  unexplained.  Can  it  be  that  a  leveling 
out  of  two  originally  distinct  paradigms  has  taken  place  {^oM-  ,  odo^-  of 
Type  5  and  o'^'d-  ,  n'H!-  of  Type  6)? 

Type  6.  Verb-stem  v^'^^  +  c.';  aorist  v^'  +  c.  Most  of  the  verbs  that 
follow  this  type  have  as  second  consonant  in  the  aorist  one  capable  of 

1  Such  forms  as  lebe'n,  with  falling  accent  on  the  second  vowel,  are  only  apparently  opposed  to  this 
rule,  as  in  these  cases  the  falling  accent  regularly  goes  with  the  personal  ending  -n.  Practically  all  vio- 
lations of  the  accent  rules  found  in  the  examples  are  of  this  merely  apparent  character  and  will  be  readily 
explained  away  when  the  subject  of  personal  endings  is  considered. 
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becoming  a  fortis;  such  as  do  not,  introduce  a  catch  before  the  second 
consonant  in  non-aorist  forms.  There  seem  to  be  no  primarily  in- 
transitive verbs  of  this  type.     Examples  of  the  type  are : 


Verb-stem 

i^-k' wa'^k  \win  I  shall  wake  him  up 
k'wsi'^^xde^l  shall  wake  up  (190.5) 
xd'^-Wtlan  I  shall  put  it  about 

my  waist 
la-H-Vha'klin    I   shall    burst   it 

(118.5) 
lya-sga'p  lin  I  shall  make  it  tight 
al-xi'k\in  I  shall  see  him  (146.21) 
de^-l-wi'h.\in  I  shall  spread  it  out 

(120.1) 
daV-Ve'^klin  I  shall  give  him  to 

smoke  (170.13) 
hd'^-xo'tlan  I  shall  win  over  him 

(170.9) 
al-Wk\wan  I  shall  thrust  it 
dal--p'6't\in  I  shall  mix  it  (178.5) 
de^-i-nu't  lin  I  shall  drown  him   . 


Aorist  stem 

t-k'wa'^gwi^n  I  woke   him  up 

16.4;  (75.6) 
k'w^'^xde^  I  woke  up  (16.3,  5) 
xd'^-W'^da^n  I  put  it  about  my 

waist 
la-H-Vha'^gi'n  I  burst  it  (24.17) 

wa-sga'^bi^nl  made  it  tight  (140.6) 
al-yii'''gi'n  I  saw  him  188.9 
de^-l-wi'^gi'n  I  spread  it  out 

dak'-Ve'^gi^n  I  gave  him  to  smoke 

&a<^-xo'"da^n   I  won   over   him 

(168.5) 
aMo'"gwa%  I  thrust  it  (152.19) 
(ZaZ-p'o'"di^ri  I  mixed  it 
de^-i-nu'^^di^n   I    drowned    him 

(118.9) 
de-hii'^gi^n  I  filled  it  (140.3) 
i;-gi''na  he  took  it  15.1;  45.13 


cZe-bii'k  \in  I  shall  fill  it 
t'-gi^natake  it!  (102.14) 

Despite  the  change  of  the  second  consonant  from  fortis  to  non- 
fortis,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  is  always  an  integral  part  of  the  stem; 
in  de-hil'^gi^n  the  g  Qc!)  seems  to  be  a  verbifying  suffix  (cf.  de-lil'e 
FULL  as  adjective).  The  accent  of  the  base  of  verbs  of  Type  6  differs 
materially  from  that  of  verbs  of  types  heretofore  discussed.  The 
normal  pitch-accent  of  most  verb-bases  is  the  rising  tone  for  long, 
the  raised  for  final  short,  vowels,  unless  a  catch  immediately  follows. 
Thus  in  Type  5  daV-da-Tidl  he  answered  him;  Type  2  naga"  he 
SAID  TO  him;  but  with  catch  Type  4  naga'^^  he  said.  The  verbs, 
however,  of  Type  6,  as  will  have  been  noticed,  all  have  the  falling 
accent  in  both  aorist  and  non-aorist  forms.  This  variation  from  the 
accentual  norm  becomes  intelligible  if  we  remember  that  a  fortis 
is  the  equivalent  of  a  catch  +  a  media;  e.  g.,  alxl'Tclin  i  shall  see 
him;  alxl'^V  see  him!  As  the  catch  tends  to  bring  about  a  falling 
accent  before  it,  the  falling  accent  peculiar  to  verbs  of  Type  6  may 
plausibly  be  ascribed  to  the  fortis  (i.  e.,  glottal  catch)  quality  of  the 
final  consonant  of  the  stem.     Compare   also,   in  Type-  3,   Tie'ik'.in 
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I  SHALL  LEAVE  IT  OVER.  The  retention  of  the  falling  accent  in  the 
aorist,  although  the  presumable  cause  of  it  has  been  removed,  is  an 
example  of  form-parallelism,  and  argues,  at  least  in  verbs  of  this 
type,  for  the  secondary  origin  of  the  aorist  stem.  The  relation 
between  xo'tlan  and  xo'Ma^n  is,  then,  the  same  as  that  which  obtains 
between  yoivo'^  he  was  and  yowo'^da^  when  he  was  79.7. 

The  organic  character  of  the  fortis  consonant  of  verbs  of  this  type 
is  still  further  evidenced  by  many  derivative  forms  (iteratives,  con- 
tinuatives,  -xa-  forms  used  to  imply  lack  of  object)  which  are  reg- 
ularly derived  from  the  verb-stem,  not  the  aorist  stem,  even  in  their 
aorist  forms.  Thus  from  sgd'H!-  45.10  (aorist  sgo'M-  72.10)  cut  are 
derived  the  derivative  aorists  sgotlo'sgade^  i  cut  frequentatively 
(62.1) ,  sgot!ol-7ia^n  i  keep  cutting  it  (108.8),  sgut.'u'xade^  i  cut  (with- 
out object)  (92.2).  Parallel  forms  are  derived  from  most  other  verbs 
of  this  type,  such  as  xl'^ld-,  Zo'"^.'-,  sg'i'^pl-  cut,  sge'H!-  lift  up.  A  few 
verbs  of  Type  6,  however,  form  the  aorists  of  these  derivatives  from 
the  aorist  stems  of  the  simple  verbs.  Such  forms  are  the  frequenta- 
tives  fhaga'fhag-  14.12  (from  fha'^'lc!-  136.20)  and  sege'sag-  172.10 
(from  se'^Tc!-  nod  to,  open  door  138.18). 

Type  7 .  Verb-stem  c^-v^^c^;  aorist  c! -\-v  +  c^-\-v{-\-i).  The  second 
sub-group  (76)  of  this  sparsely  represented  type  of  verbs  is  apparently 
related  to  the  first  (7a)  as  are  verbs  of  Type  4a  to  those  of  Type  2. 
It  is  very  improbable,  however,  that  the  characteristic  -i-  element 
of  the  aorist  is  morphologically  the  same  in  both  Type  4  and  Type  7&, 
as  verbs  of  the  latter  type  are  clearly  transitive,  while  in  Type  4  the 
-i-  was  found  to  be  a  clearly  intransitivizing  element.  A  further 
difference  between  the  two  types  lies  in  the  marked  length  of  the 
repeated  vowel  in  verbs  of  Type  76.  This  vocalic  length  is  perhaps 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  -i-  in  certain  forms;  e.  g.,  dl-tlugui 
HE  wore  it,  but  dl-tJug'Ufn  i  wore  it.     (See  §  65.) 

Of  Tj^pe  7a  only  the  following  examples  have  been  found: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

6a«-dep'(^e^  I  shall  arise  196.3  ^a^^-tlebe'^ 6^  I  arose  186.14 

wa-diHinhin  I  shall  distribute  w(i-i\i\lYni^n  I  have  distributed 

them  them  (130.4) 

dwe'p'dwa'pxcZa*  they  will  fly  t!wep!e'  tlwapa;  they  flew  v/ith 

without  lighting  out  lighting 

The  last  example  follows  also  Types  6  and  13a. 
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da-tlsigM  he  built  a  fire  96.17 
di-t\iigm  she  wore  it  96.16 
VgwsiX.Siik'wide^  I  tattooed  my- 
self 
k!adai  he  picked  them 
swadai  he  beat  him  in  gambling 


To  Tj^pe  76  belong: 

Verb-stem 

da-dak'  build  a  fire! 
di-dii^g'^a^nk'  she  will  wear  it  55.9 
Vgwa^x.a'nfgwide^  I  shall  tattoo 

myself 
klsi^da^nV    he    will    pick    them 

(116.17) 

The  last  three  verbs  happen  to  have  stems  beginning  with  a  conso- 
nant or  consonant-combination  that  does  not  allow  of  development  into 
a  fortis,  so  that  there  is  no  initial  modification  in  the  aorist.  A  few 
other  transitive  verbs  have  aorist  stems  like  those  of  type  76,  but 
form  their  non-aorist  forms  according  to  other  models,  as  the  aorists 
Jclemei-  make  (only  with  third  personal  object;  otherwise  ]c!eme^^^-n-, 
corresponding  verb-stem  Iclem-n-  of  Type  2)  and  yeliei-  hear  singing 
PAR  AWAY  (verb-stem  yehi^-).  In  both  aorist  and  non-aorist  forms 
the  stem  vowel  or  long  i-diphthong,  when  stressed,  bears  the  rising  or 
raised  accent  (k!af  pick  them!   ld^-t!eheY  he  arose). 

Type  8.  Verb-stem  c+v"  +  Ci;  SiOTist  c! +v  +  Cj^  +  v  +  c^.  The  aorist 
stem  of  this  type  is  characterized  by  reduplication  of  Type  1  (see 
§  30)  combined,  wherever  possible,  with  change  to  fortis  of  the  ini- 
tial consonant.     Examples  are: 


Verb-stem 

gait'e^  I  shall  grow  (77.9) 
go^da'n  I  shall  bury  him  (118.3) 
go^Wn  I  shall  dig  it 
giT'wa'n  I  shall  plant  it  (94.10) 
do^ma'Ti  I  shall  kill  him  (178.14) 
wa^-l-doxin  I  shall  gather  them 

ba-i-dixin  I  shall  pull  (guts)  out 

dsi^Wn  I  shall  crack  it 
de^gwaldan  I   shall   watch    for 

liim  (116.20;  126.20) 
wa^-i-de''im'n     I     shall     gather 

them  (for  war) 
ba^ba'Ti  I  shall  chop  it  (90.16) 
dl-hu^gwa'n  I  shall  start  (war, 

basket)  (110.21;  170.10) 
s'Sb^da'n  I  shall  mash  it 


Aorist  stem 

klsLjciit'e^  I  grew  (77.9) 
k!ododa'^?i  I  buried  him  (96.16) 
k!olola'^n  I  dug  it  73.10,14 
k!uwuwa''?i  I  planted  it  (132.10) 
t!omoma'%  I  killed  him  71.7 
wa^-i-t  loxo'xi^n  I  gathered  them 

(112.6,11;  192.4) 
ha-i-tlixi'xi^n  I  pulled  (guts)  out 

(92.17) 
t  !alala'^7i  I  cracked  it 
tlegwegwa'lda^n  I  watched  for 

him  (118.2;  158.12) 
wa^-i-t  !eme^m        he      gathered 

them  (for  war)  110.3 
p!ababa'^n  I  chopped  it  (90.  ll) 
dl-p  liigiigwo-'^n  I  started  it 

ts-!adada'%  I  mashed  it  (130.23) 
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Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

s'umfaTi  I  shall  boil  it  (170,16)  ts'lumumra^Ti    I    boiled    it 

(170.17) 

de^-i-s'lhin  I  shall  close  door  de^-l-ts-\ihihi'^n  I  closed  door 

(90.4)  (00.5) 

je^gwa'n  I  shall  bite  him  (88.2)  yegwegwa'^n  I  bit  him  (88.3) 

lo"ba'7i  I  shall   pound    them  loboba'%    I    pounded     them 

(16.6)  (16.9) 

IPma'H'  tree  will  fall  (108.12)  limi'^m  tree  fell  (108.11) 

hel^e''  I  shall  sing  (106.15)  helel^e^  I  sang  (104.2,  5,  6) 

In  the  transitive  verbs  of  this  type  the  repeated  consonant  of  the 
aorist  is  found  only  when  the  object  is  of  the  third  person;  otherwise 
it  is  dropped,  with  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel.     Thus: 

tlomom  he  killed  him  16.15;  hut  V.omoxWn  he  killed  you(cf .  178.12) 
Before  certain  intransitivizmg  derivative  suffixes,  particularly  -x- 
(see  §56)  and  -xa-  (see  §53),  the  same  loss  of  the  repeated  consonant 
of  the  aorist  stem  is  to  be  noted.     Thus: 

plaha^p'  he  chopped  it  90.11;  but  plele'xa^  he  chopped  55.6 
wa^-l-t!emem  he  gathered  them  together;  but  daV-t!emex  they 
are  gathered  together  43.9;  136.11 

With  -X-  the  preceding  vowel  is  lengthened,  with  -xa-  it  remains 
short.  The  second  consonant  of  the  stems  of  verbs  of  Type  8  never 
involves  a  radical  glottal  catch,  hence  the  falling  accent  is  never 
found  on  either  the  first  or  second  stem  vowel. 

Type  9.  Verb-stem  c  +  v''  +  c^ ;  aorist  c!  +  v-\-y-\-v-\-Cy  This  type  is 
not  at  all  a  common  one.  It  differs  from  Type  la  in  that  the  added 
vowel  (in  every  case  a,  as  far  as  the  material  goes)  is  put  hefore  the 
last  consonant  of  the  base,  the  y  serving  perhaps  merely  to  connect 
the  stem  -a-  and  added  -a-. 

Of  Type  9,  examples  are: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

da^ga'Ti  I  shall  find  it  (110.15)  tlayaga'^n  I  found  it  (27.12) 

sa^ga-'n  I  shall  shoot  him  ts!  ayaga'%  I  shot  him  (45.13) 

(^a-daWe^  (-da^y-)  I  shallgo  to  dar-V.djyuWe^    I    went    to    get 

get  something  to  eat  (33.9)  something  to  eat^  (75.9) 

da-daHdi'n  ( =  daiM-,  see  §11)1  da-tlajsddi'^n  ( =  tlay&ild-,  see 

shall  go  to  get  it  to  eat  (33.9)  §  H)  I  went  to  get  it  to  eat 

(76.9) 

1  This  verb  might  be  considered  as  entirely  parallel  to  gdap-  (aorist  k!ayai-)  of  Type  8.  The  deriva- 
tive in  -Id-,  however,  seems  to  prove  it  to  be  of  Type  9;  the  -Id-  forms,  if  belonging  to  Type  8,  would 
probably  appear  as  *da-dafiya'ldin,  *da-V.aya.ya'ldi^n. 
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Type  10.  Yerh-stemc  +  v  (  +  c)  i  +  Cj);  SiOTist  c  +  v  +  \  (+v). 

This  type  embraces  the  few  verbs  that  form  their  aorist  stem  by 
merely  repeating  the  initial  consonant  of  the  verb-stem.  Of  10a, 
that  is,  those  that  introduce  the  initial  consonant  immediately  after 
the  stem-vowel,  there  have  been  found : 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

l6"x  to  play  31.7;  (31.6,  8,  9)  \6Hfe'  I  played 

Ihyde^  I  shall  become  (25.2)  la^i^e^  I  became  (also  of  Type 

15a)  186.19 
la^wa'n  I  shall  twine  basket  la^lwa'^n  I  twined  basket  (61.7) 

^e^-^-le'(l)Z:/^nIshalllethimgo         Jie^-l-le'lokli^n   I    let  him  go 
(182.20)  (50.4) 

The  last  verb  differs  from  the  others  in  that  it  repeats  in  the  aorist 
both  the  consonant  and  the  vowel  of  the  verb-stem;  it  is  the  only 
verb  known  which  shows  perfect  duplication  of  the  verb-stem  (as- 
suming the  suffixed  character  of  the  -k!-)}  Perhaps  -lelc!-  is  misheard 
for  -leTk!-. 

The  only  certain  example  of  10  &  is: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

Sana"  spear  it!  (33.9)  sans  he  speared  it  (110.20) 

The  verb-stem  here  is  of  Type  5.  The  simple  base  {san-)  is  best 
seen  in  the  fully  reduplicated  sa^nsa'n-sinia^^  they  are  fighting 
EACH  OTHER  23.14.     An  aorist  of  Type  10 h  is  probably  also: 

ha-u-gwen-yut li'hi  ( =  *yut ! j-[h]i) 
he  gobbled  it  down  (cf.  fre- 
quentative yutluyad-) 
See  also  aorist  yo^rm}-  under  Type  5.     Stems  of  this  type  are  more 
.frequent  among  nouns  than  verbs,  e.  g.,  hel'p^  swan  (see  §  86,  5). 

Type  U.  Verb-stem  c  +  v-fc^  +  c;  aorist  c-\-v^-c^+v  +  c.  Verbs 
belonging  to  this  type  differ  in  the  aorist  from  those  of  the  preceding 
type  in  that  they  introduce  before  the  repeated  initial  consonant  also 
the  vowel  of  the  stem,  thus  approaching  in  form  the  more  fully 
reduplicating  Type  13.     Only  a  few  examples  of  the  type  occur: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

loma'li'e*    (a   is   inorganic)    I         lomol^'e^  I  choked 

shall  choke 
xalxa'm^'e*  I  shall  urinate  (cf.         xala'xamfe^  I  urinated^ 

xdH-am-  urine) 

1  There  are  many  apparently  perfect  duplications  of  verb-stems  in  -a-,  but  the  -a-  of  the  second  member 
is  never  a  repetition  of  the  stem-vowel.    See  Type  12. 

s  This  verb  is  better  considered  as  belonging  to  Type  13a,  xalxam-  and  xalaxam-  being  respectively 
dissimilated  hom*  xanmn-  and  *xanaxan-  (see  §21). 
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Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

j&wl'fe^  I  shall  talk  (cf.  base         yawaif  e-'  I  talked  (30.4;  126.2) 
yiw-  talk)  (126.2) 

(^a-bo'k!op'7ja%  I  made  bub- 
bles (base  hole!-)  102.22 
hd^-al-iRo'l^iaan  I   shall    turn         hd^-al-mo'Wma^n     I     turned 

things  over  (base  mol^-)  things  over 

dd'^-ye'Wn  I  shall  go  to  where        (Za"-yehei  he  went  where  there 
singing  is  heard  was  singing  (see  Type  71) 

106.10 
legwela'm(Za^7i  I  suck  it   out 

of  it  (186.18) 
la^mala'%  I  quarrel  with  him 
(27.2) 
It  is  quite  possible  that  many  verbs  whose  verb-stem  ends  in  a  con- 
sonant identical  with  their  initial  consonant  (and  that  one  would  be 
inclined  to  list  under  Type  2)  really  belong  to  Type  11.     In  such 
cases  as: 

ging-  go  somewhere  (aorist  ginig-) 
lc!iy[a]g-  go,  come  (aorist  Jcfiyig-) 
gel-gul[a]g-  desire  (aorist-  gulug-) 

it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  final  -g-  is  a  suffixed  element,  as 
in  many  verbs  of  Type  2,  or  a  repetition  of  the  initial  consonant  of 
the  base.  As  to  the  genesis  of  the  form  in  verbs  of  Type  11,  it  seems 
clear  that  it  is  only  a  secondary  development  of  the  far  more  richly 
represented  Type  13.  This  is  indicated  by  the  existence  of  second 
forms  of  Type  13  alongside  those  of  Type  11: 

da-hok !oha'¥na^nl mak^ehuhhles     yiwiya'ut'e^  I  talk  (148.9) 
mo'lo^mala^n  I  turn  things  over 
(170.16) 

A  form  like  mo'lo^maf  you  turned  things  over  may  go  back  to 
a  *mo'lo^mlaf  (Type  13&),  itself  a  reduced  form  of  the  fully  redu- 
plicating mo'Zo^maZai' ;  but  see  §  65. 

Type  1 2 .  Verb-stem  c  +  v"  +  c^;  aorist  c  +  v^  +  c^  +  c  +  a  +  c^.  Verbs  of 
this  type  form  their  aorist  by  reduplicating  the  verb-stem  according 
to  Type  2  (see  §  30) ;  the  a  of  the  second  syllable  of  the  aorist  stem 
is  regularly  umlauted  to  -i  by  an  i  of  the  following  syllable  (see  §  8, 
3a).  Morphologically  such  aorist  stems  are  practically  identical 
with  the  verb-stems  of  Type  13a,  though  no  further  deductions  can 
be  drawn  from  this  fact.  Contrary  to  what  one  might  expect,  most 
verbs  of  the  type  show  no  marked  iterative  or  frequentative  signifi- 
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cation.     Examples  of  this  rather  frequently  recurring  type  are : 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

sana'n^  I  shall  fight  him  (28.15)     sa^nsa'n^'e^  I  was  fighting  184.13 
he^^-sal-Vgii^ni'n  I  shall  kick  it       he^^-sal-Vgunt'gini^n  I  kicked  it 

off  off  (24.17) 

tletif'g^  I  shall  play  shinny  t!eut!a'ufe^    I    played    shinny 

(47.7) 
i-t\si^wi'n  I  shall  catch  him  (33.8)     i;-t!aut!iwi%  I  caught  him  33.4 
hd'^-dVga'n  I  shall  make  it  stand     &a"-dik'daga%  I  made  it  stand 

up  up  (59.10) 

i^e^'^-s-wila;^'  it  is  torn  vs'wlls'wiH^  I  tore  it  (73.3) 

tsla'^ga'^r  he  will  step  ts!a^k'ts!a'^k'  he  stepped  32.9 

dd^-l-h6''di'n  I  shall  pull  out  his     dd^-l-hot'hidi^n  I  pulled  out  his 

hair  hair  (194.7) 

lor^-sgsi^gi'n  I  shall  pick  it  up  hd-l-sgak'sgigi^n   I  picked  him 

up  (32.12) 
Isi^wi'n  1  shall  call  him  by  name     lsi^]iwi'^n  I  called  him  by  name 

(forZa«-  =  Zau-see  §  7)  (116.3) 

There  is  a  tendency  to  prevent  a  long  w-diphthong  of  the  first 
syllable  of  the  aorist  stem  from  standing  immediately  before  a 
diphthong-forming  semivowel  or  consonant  (y,  w,  I,  m,  n)  of  the 
second  syllable.  In  such  cases  the  u  is  either  lost,  as  in  the  last 
example  above  (dissimilation  is  also  a  possible  explanation)  or  a  con- 
necting -i-  is  introduced  between  the  u,  which  now  becomes  w,  and 
the  following  consonant.     Examples  are: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

leuxinF  he  will  call  me  by  name     le®wila'usi  ^  he  calls  me  by  name 

59.7 
Imfe^  I  shall  look  (142.18)  liwila'u^'e-'^  I  look  (59.14) 

The  stem  vowel  of  verbs  of  Type  12  is  regularly  long,  and,  when 
stressed,  as  it  generally  is  in  aorist  forms,  receives  the  rising  accent. 
The  a  of  the  second  syllable  of  the  aorist  stem  is  stressed  only  when 
forming  a  secondary  diphthong  with  a  following  repeated  radical 
element,  in  which  case  it  receives  a  falling  (JdHa'uhi  he  called  him) 
or  raised  accent  (he^^-sal-fgu^nfga''n). 

1  The  various  forms  of  this  verb  seem  to  be  made  up  of  three  distinct  stems.  The  non-aorist  forms  of  both 
transitive  and  intransitive  («ana'p'de«  I  shall  ncHT)  employ  a  stem  (sana-)  of  Type  5.  Most  aorist  forms, 
including  the  reciprocal  aorist,  use  the  stem  Salman-  of  Type  12  (seensa'nsi  he  fights  me;  s&ansa'nsinik' 
WE  FIGHT  EACH  OTHER).  The  Stem  soans-  of  Type  10&  is  probably  limited  to  such  transitive  forms  of  the 
aorist  as  have  a  third  person  object  (sdansa'^n  I  fight  him;  sans  he  fought  him). 

2  Parallel  form,  perhaps  with  iterative  signiflcance,  to  Icela'usi,  §  7. 

3  This  verb  has  a  short  i  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  aorist,  so  that,  as  far  as  the  aorist  stem  is  concerned, 
it  seems  to  belong  to  Type  13a.  Perhaps  it  is  best  considered  a  verb  of  mixed  type  (13a  in  aorist,  12  in 
non-aorist). 
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Type  13.  Verb-stem  c+v  +  q  +  c  +  a  +  Ci/  aorist  c  +  v  +  c^  +  v  +  c  +  a 
+  Ci.  For  i-  umlaut  of  the  a  see  §  8,  3a.  This  type  embraces  a  very 
large  number  of  verbs,  chiefly  of  iterative,  usitative,  or  intensive  sig- 
nification. Of  these,  some  are  the  iterative  or  usitative  derivatives 
of  simpler  verbs;  others,  again,  are  hardly  found  in  simpler  form, 
the  action  they  express  being  of  a  necessarily  repetitive  character 
(e.  g.,  RUB,  RATTLE,  CHEw) ;  in  still  others  the  repetitive  idea  is  not 
strongly  marked  or  is  even  absent.  Of  Type  13a,  which  covers  prac- 
tically the  whole  number  of  type-cases,  examples  will  be  given  under 
the  characteristic  stem-vowels. 

Verb-stem 

(1)  a: 
vgaxgixi'n  I  shall  scratch  him 
da-ts  la'lts  ]\\in  I  shall  chew  it 
he^^-l-k'si'^p\iibin  I  shall  chip 

them  off 

(2)  e: 
i;-ts-!e'lts-!ili?i.  I  shall  rattle  it 
i-he^gwa'k'^^naTi   (see  §   19)   I 

shall  work 

aZ-gesgasa'Z^'e^  I  shall  be  wash- 
ing 

se'nsan^'e*  I  shall  whoop 

hemhamaVfc'  he  will  imitate 
him 

(3)  0  (u): 
(Z?;*-t'gumt'ga^m   squeeze    and 

crack  (insects) ! 
vyulya^l  rub  it ! 
al-p  !l^-ts •  lu'lts '  !alMp'    do    ye 

put  it  on  fire ! 

(4)  i: 
7:-smilsmiH7i  I  shall  swing  it 
vs-wi'ls'wilm  I  shall  tear  it  to 


Aorist  stem 

vgaxagixi'%    I  scratched  him 
(?a-ts!ala'ts!iH^7i  I  chewed  it 
^e^^-vk'apia'k'ibi^/i  I  chipped 
them  off  (118.11;  120.16) 

i-ts'!ele'ts-!ili^'n-  I  rattled  it 
vhegwe'hak'^Tia^Ti  I  worked 

aZ-gesegas(x'Zf  e^  I  was  washing 

sene'sanf  e^  I  whooped  (180.15) 
heme' ham    he    imitated    him 
24.4,  8 

Ji*'-t'gumu'tg'imi^n  1  squeezed 

and  cracked  (insects) 
vyulu'yiH^  I  rubbed  it 
al-'p.'i^-ts'luhi'ts'lHi^n  I  put  it 
on  fire  (152.20) 


^-smili'smil^^7^  Iswung  it  (72.10) 
vs 'will's -wiK^n  I  tore  it  to  pieces 


pieces 

tsMi'nts'Iana^e*  I  shall  be  an- 
gry 

r-s-i'ls-al/ii  distribute  it! 

de-k'mk''a,\iVwan  I  shall 
brandish  it  before  my  face 
(172.11) 

yiwiyawa'^s    one    who    talks 


148.18 


ts'!ini''ts*!anxcZe^  I  was  angry 
(24.16;  148.15) 

is  -ill's  -al^i  he  distributed  it  3 1 . 1 

de-k'iwi'k'auk'wa^n  I  bran- 
dished it  before  my  face 
(172.12) 

yiwiya'"^  he  talks,  makes  a 
sound  148.9 
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The  verb-stem  of  the  last  example  seems  at  first  sight  identical  with 
the  aorist  stem,  but  the  second  i  is  to  be  explained  as  a  connective 
element  similar  to  the  i  of  le^wilau-  above  (see  imder  Type  12) ; 
yiwiyawa'^s  is  thus  developed  from  a  theoretical  "^ijiwyawa'^s. 

The  verb  Fa^pFal-  above  illustrates  a  slightly  divergent  subtype 
of  Type  13a.  If  the  final  consonant  of  the  stem  is  a  fortis,  it  appears 
as  a  non-fortis  (voiceless  media  or  aspirated  surd  according  to  the 
phonetic  circumstances)  when  repeated.  This  phenomenon  is  best 
explained  as  an  example  of  catch  dissimilation;  *Fap!a¥ap!-,  i.  e., 
¥a^¥a¥a^¥-  is  dissimilated  to  Fa^b^aFah-,  ¥ap!a¥ah-  (see  §  22). 
In  non-aorist  forms,  where  the  fortis  becomes  a  syllabic  final,  it 
naturally  gives  way  to  the  equivalent  catch  aspirated  surd.  Further 
examples  of  this  subtype  are : 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

i;-sgo'^t'sgidi7i  I  shall  cut  them  z-sgot!o'sgidi^n  I  cut  them  one 

one  after  another  (21.2,4)  after  another  (144.2,3) 

ha-u-gwen-yu^H'jidin  I  shall  M-u-gwen-yutlu'jicWn  I  gob- 
gobble  them  all  down  bled  them  all  down  (126.10) 

xa-H-sgl'^psgihin  I   shall   cut  cca-^l-sgipli'sgibi^n  I  cut  them 

them  through  (21.2)  through  (22.9;  138.7) 

hd''-Ve^k"Vsi'xdd'^     {  =  -tag-x-)  &a<^-t'ek!e't'aa;  they  all  bobbed 

they  will  all  bob  up  up 

ta-i-cZi^-fga'^sfga^s  stick    out  &a-i-^i^-t'gats!a't'gisi^7i,I  stuck 

your  anus!  164.19;  166.1,6  out  my  anus  (166.8) 

In  regard  to  vocalic  quantity  it  will  be  noticed  that  both  the  stem 
vowel  and  the  repeated  vowel  are  generally  short.  Comparatively 
few  cases  are  found  with  long  stem-vowel  in  non-aorist  forms  Qie^- 
gwagw-,  swlHswal-,  sgo^H'sgad-).  Indeed  the  shortness  of  the  vowel 
of  the  verb-stem  is  about  the  only  mark  of  difference  between  verb- 
stems  of  Type  13  and  aorist  stems  of  Type  12.     Thus: 

l-s'wi'ls'wal  (non-aorist  of  Type  13)  tear  it  to  pieces!;  but  l-s-wlH- 
S'wa'l  (aorist  of  Type  12)  he  tore  it  (with  one  tear) 
A  few  verbs  allow  the  repeated  vowel,  particularly  in  tliird  personal 
forms,  to  be  long;  when  stressed,  as  it  generally  is,  it  has  a  falling 
accent.  Besides  ts'lini'Hs'lanx-  (also  ts'H'nlHs'Janx-  or  ts' !%' nits'! anx- 
190.19),  may  be  mentioned: 

gwen-Jiegwe'^TiagwanJii  he  related  it  to  him  57.9;  cf.  59.6 

plulil'^pJalM  they  marched  in  single  file  192.3 
In  non-aorist  forms  the  vowel,  if  long  and  stressed,  takes  the  ris- 
ing accent;  before  a  glottal  catch,  however,  we  regularly  have  the 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 8  §    40 
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falling  accent  (sgd''^H'sgad-,  sgl'^^fsgab-).  In  the  aorist  the  stress  gen- 
erally falls  on  the  repeated  vowel. 

Only  two  verbs  have  been  found  that  at  first  sight  conform  to 
Type  13  &.     They  are: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

dcM-ge'ukliwm  I  shall  tie  (a     (^eM-gewe'kliwi^r?  I  tied  it  bow- 
salmon)  bowstring-fashion  string-fashion  (cf.  88.5) 
du'ltlilm  I  shall  stuff  them  into  it     diilfi't  liK^Ti  I  stuffed  them  into 

it  (122.19;  138.17) 

This  curious  type  of  verb  is  easily  explained  if  we  assume  that 
the  bases  are  not  gew-  and  dul-,  respectively,  but  geu^-  and  duV-, 
They  are,  then,  strictly  comparable  to  verbs  like  sgotlosgdd-  dis- 
cussed above;  instead  of  having  a  fortis  consonant,  i.  e.,  a  stop  with 
glottal  closure,  as  the  final  consonant  of  the  base,  they  have  a  semi- 
vowel or  diphthong-forming  consonant  (w,  y,  I,  m,  n)  as  the  base  final. 
The  verb  and  aorist  stems  of  geu^-  and  dilV-,  formed  according  to  Type 
13a,  are  theoretically  ^gew^gau^-,  ^gewe^gau^-  Qjid*dul^daP-,^dulu^dal^-, 
respectively.  Allowing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  forms  like  ¥ap!a¥ah- 
discussed  above,  for  catch  dissimilation,  these  forms  are  seen  to  be 
phonetically  equivalent  to  geukJau-,  geweklau-  and  dulHal-,  dulutlal-, 
respectively  (see  §  12).  If  the  initial  consonant  of  the  verb  happens 
not  to  be  a  media,  then  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  a  fortis  in  the  second  syllable  of  the  verb-stem.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  the  following  verbs  are  further  examples  of  Type  13  6: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

&a"-%Z-mo'Pmala7i  I  shall   turn  &a'*-^aZ-mo'lo^mala^n  I  turn 

things  over  things  over 

dd^-t'mu^gal-\e'u^\iwin    I    shall  dd'^-fmu"gal-\ewe'^]iwi^nl  shook 

shake  shells  in  my  ears  shells  in  my  ears  122.2 

Jia-u-gwen-ju'ii^jinin  I  shall  Jia-u-gwen-junu'^yini^n  I  gob- 
gobble  them  down  bled  them  down  (cf .  yutluyad- 

above) 

The  stem  syllable  of  verbs  of  Type  13  6,  when  bearing  the  stress, 
naturally  have  the  falling  accent. 

Examples  of  Type  13  c  are  not  common  and  have  also  by-forms  of 
Type  13  a: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

gwida'k'MaTi  I  shall  throw  it  gwidi'k'Ma^I  threwit(122.13); 
(a  inorganic)  cf.  i;-gwidigwidi'^ri  (108.21) 

lobo'lp'na^Ti   I   used    to    pound 
them;  cf.  lobo'lap'7ia%  (57,14) 
§  40 
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It  is  very  probable  that  the  -a-  in  the  second  member  of  redupli- 
cated stems  (Types  12  and  13)  is  the  inorganic  -a-  we  have  already 
met  with.  Its  persistence,  even  in  cases  where  the  otherwise  resulting 
phonetic  combination  is  a  possible  one,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  ana- 
logic influence  of  the  probably  larger  number  of  cases  where  its 
presence  is  phonetically  necessary. 

Type  14.  Verb-stem  v  +  c;  aorist  v  +  c+v  +  n.  The  -n  of  the  few 
verbs  that  make  up  this  class  is  probably  a  petrified  derivative  ele- 
ment, yet  it  must  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  aorist  stem 
in  an  even  more  formal  sense  than,  for  example,  the  aoristic  -i-  of 
Type  4.     The  only  examples  that  have  been  found,  are: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

xep'tZe^  I  shall  do  so  (110.22)  xeben^e^  I  did  so  (14.10;  168.10) 

waire^Ishallsleep(71.15;  142.14)  wayanfe-  I  slept  (188.22) 

gwen--p\i¥'wan    (  =  -p!iy-)  I  shall  gwen-pliji'nk'wa^n    I   lay   on 

lie  on  pillow  pillow 

p!e'^^'   he  will   be   lying    down  pleyen^'e^  I  was  lying  down  71.5 

146.9 

The  last  verb  seems  to  insert  a  -y-  in  the  aorist,  between  the  -e-  of 
the  verb-stem  and  that  of  the  aoristic  addition,  in  the  manner  of 
verbs  of  Type  96.  In  regard  to  vocalic  quantity  these  verbs  differ 
among  themselves.  The  verb-stem  of  all  but  wai-  is  long  in  vocalism. 
The  first  vowel  of  the  aorist  stem  is  short  in  every  case,  the  repeated 
vowel  is  sometimes  short  (xehen-,  pHyin-),  sometimes  long  {wayd'^n-) 
pfeye^n-.     The  stressed  stem  vowel  bears  a  rising  accent. 

The  -n  of  wayd^-n-  and  pleye^n-  is  eclipsed  before  a  catch  in  the 
third  person: 

waya''  he  slept  152.22;  154.6 

fleye'^  he  was  lying  down  49.5 
but: 

xebe"n  he  did  it  78.9;  118.14 
The  loss  of  the  -n  takes  place  also  in  the  third  person  aorist  of  yd'^n- 
Go(Type5).     Thus: 

1/a'^hewent  15.3,11;  59.1;  92.26 
subordinate  form  yd'°'da^  58.8  and  (rarely)  yd'°-nda^  when  he  went. 

Type  15.  Verb-stem  j^Z       f5  aorist   stem  -^^.     The   ending    -^*'-, 

found  in  a  considerable  number  of  verbs  of  position,  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  a  stem-forming  element  at  all,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 

§  40 
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suffixed  elements  may  intervene  between  it  and  the  base;  yet,  being 
wanting  in  the  non-aorist  forms  of  many  verbs,  it  has  something  of 
the  appearance  of  such.  The  non-aoristic  -as-  of  a  few  verbs  has 
absolutely  no  appreciable  derivative  force,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
purely  formal  element  characterizing  the  non-aorist  forms  of  the 
verb.     As  examples  of  Type  15a  may  be  given: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

s'a's'anfe^  I  shall  stand   (cf.  s'as'iniif'g^  I  stand  (34.1;  77.9) 

23.6) 

s-u'^ali'e^  I  shall   sit    (55.11;  s-u^wilife^  I  sat  (21.1;  178.21) 

186.21) 

k'e'p'ali'e^  I  shall  be  long  ab-  k'ebili^'e^  I  was  long  absent 

sent  (124.20) 

lap'de^  I  shall  become  (92.11;  la^i^'e^   I    became    (see    also 

166.14)  Type  10a)  186.19 

Of  examples  of  Type  15&  may  be  mentioned: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

dinkla'sf^a*^  it  will  lie  stretched         dink!i  it  lies  stretched  out 

out 
t!obaga's(?d'^  he  will  lie  like  one         t!obigi  he  lay  like  one  dead 

dead  (148.8)  . 

This  non-aoristic  -as-  seems  to  occur  also  in: 

da-sma-iuiix'sde^  I  shall  smile  cZa-smayafii  he  smiled 

which  otherwise  belongs  to  Type  2  or  3  (if  the  second  -w-  is  part  of 
the  base). 

Type  16.  Verb-stem  v  +  c  +  c^  +  i;  aorist  v  +  c  +  v  +  c^.  This  type 
embraces  only  an  inconsiderable  number  of  verbs.     They  are: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

dl-k\af\side^  1  shall  be  lean  in  dl-ld&Wsna^n  I  am  lean  in  my 
my  rump  rump  102.22 

gwel-sal-tle'iside^  I  shall  be  gwel-sal-tleyesna^n  I  have  no 
lean  in  legs  and  feet  flesh  on  my  legs   and  feet 

102.22 

Several  verbs  of  position  that  show  an  -^*-  in  the  aorist  show  an  -i- 
in  non-aorist  forms.  Whether  this  -i-  is  merely  a  shortened  form  of 
the  aoristic  -^*-,  or  identical  with  the  non-aoristic  -i-  of  verbs  of  Type 
16,  is  doubtful;  but,  in  view  of  the  absence  of  the  -P-  in  non-aoristic 
forms  of  verbs  of  Type  15,  the  latter  alternative  seems  more  probable. 
Such  verbs  are : 
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Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

da-sg&'lifd'^it  will  lie  scattered         (^a-sgali  it  lies  scattered  about 

about 
p'ildi'^'o.'^flat  thing  will  lie  p'ildi  flat  thing  lies 

t'ge'its'!i(Zd<*  round  thing  will  lie         t'geitsMi     round     thing     lies 

(138  24) 
s'eini'f  a'^  it  will  lie  with  open-         s'eini  it  lies  with  opening  on 

ing  on  top  (like  box)  top 

s'u'k' didd°'  it  will  lie  curled  up         s'ugwidi  it  lies  curled  up 
wi'^k.'didd'^  it  will  lie  heaped         wiklidi it  lies  heaped  about 
about 
Of  similar  appearance,  though  the  aorist  (not  the  future)  is  transi- 
tive in  form,  is : 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

dd'^-sge'klit' e^  I  shall  listen  (?a''-sgek!iya'^nllistened (third 

person  fZa^-sgek  !i  102.8) 

In  speaking  of  verbs  of  Types  15  and  16,  the  terms  verb-stem  and 
aorist  stem  are  used  in  a  purely  relative  sense,  the  portions  of  the 
listed  forms  printed  in  Roman  characters  not  being  really  on  a  par 
with  those  similarly  marked  in  the  first  fourteen  classes.  These  last 
two  types  have  significance  as  such  only  m  so  far  as  certain  elements 
of  an  essentially  derivative  character  {-i^-,  -i-,  -as-)  are  at  the  same 
time  formal  means  of  distinguishing  aorist  from  non-aorist  forms, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  in  several  cases  these  elements  are 
themselves  preceded  by  non-radical  elements. 

One  or  two  aorists  have  been  found  in  the  material  obtained  that 
can  not  be  well  classified  under  any  of  the  sixteen  types  illustrated 
above.     They  are: 

gwen-  yzoxog[w]a'^n  1  string  (salmon)  together  (  =  fully  redupli- 
cated xogxog-  ;  otherwise  to  be  analyzed  as  xoxo-g-  of  Type 
10  a)  74.14 
saZ-s'a^xs'ix  he  slitl 
This  latter  verb  with  its  mysterious  %^  in  the  repeated  syllable  is 
absolutely  without  laiown  parallel.     Irregular  is  also  the  defective 
verb  ei-  be  (see  §60,  fourth  footnote). 

3.  Verbal  Suffixes  of  Derivation  (§§  41-58) 

§41.  GENERAL   REMARKS 

Although  the  absolute  number  of  non-pronominal  suffixes  in  the 

verb  is  considerable  (almost  or  quite  thirty),  the  number  of  those 

that  have  a  well-defined,  more  or  less  transparent  signification  is  not 

large  (hardly  more  than  a  dozen  or  so)  when  compared  with  what 
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one  is  accustomed  to  in  certain  other  American  languages.  Of  these, 
barely  one  or  two  (a  frequentative  and  a  comitative)  can  be  said  to 
convey  anything  like  a  material  notion,  the  rest  being  of  the  more  or 
less  formal  or  relational  character  met  with  in  sufiLxes  of  inflective  lan- 
guages— intransitivizing  elements,  causative,  reflexive,  passive,  recip- 
rocal, and  others  of  less  easUy  described  signification.  Those  sufhxes 
that  have  no  clearly  defined  value  may  be  put  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves as  ''petrified"  suffixes,  the  justification  for  such  a  classifica- 
tion being  purely  descriptive ;  genetically  they  probably  form  a 
heterogeneous  group. 

§  42.  PETRIFIED  SUPEIXES 

In  speaking  of  verbs  of  Types  2  and  3,  it  was  pointed  out  that  in 
a  large  number  of  cases  certain  consonants  that  one  would  naturally 
be  inclined  to  consider  part  of  the  verb-stem  could  be  shown  by  more 
careful  analysis  to  be  really  of  a  sufiixal  character.  The  criteria  for 
such  a  sufiix  are  partly,  as  was  there  indicated,  the  existence  of 
evidently  related  forms  in  which  the  consonant  is  lacking,  partly 
certain  phonetic  features.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  dif- 
ferent suffixes  are  found  joined  to  the  same  verbal  base,  yet  hardly 
ever  determining  so  specific  a  meaning  that  their  primary  signification 
can  be  detected.     The  following  examples, 

fgeits'Ii  something  round  lies  (138.24) 

Vgeyeha'^n  I  roll  it 

fge^ya'lxde^  I  run  around 

al-fgeye'fgiya^n  I  tie  it  around  (my  head)  188.5 

wl^-i-€geye'^Tc!in  he  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  48.13 

evidently  all  contain  the  same  radical  element  or  base  (fgey-), 
which  has  reference  to  circular  action  or  position.  The  suffixes 
-ts'!-,  -h-,  and  -k!-,  however,  can  not  be  shown  to  be  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  specific  meanings  of  the  different  forms,  these  being 
determined  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  by  the  succeeding  suffixes,  the 
prefixes,  and  the  general  form  (transitive  or  intransitive)  of  the 
verb.  Similarly,  the  forms  he^^-sgaya'pxde^  i  lie  down,  da-sgaya- 
na'^n  i  lie  down,  and  possibly  also  da-sgali  it  lies  scattered 
ABOUT  (like  grain).  Contain  the  same  radical  element  {sga[y]-) ;  but, 
as  in  the  examples  first  cited,  the  abstracted  suffixes  -p-,  -n-,  and 
-1-,  refuse  to  yield  anything  tangible.  The  stems  galh-  twist  and 
gelg-  twirl  fire-drill  are  very  probably  related,  though  neither 
§  42 
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the  difference  in  vowel  nor  the  use  of  different  consonants  can  be 
explained.  The  same  difficulty  is  met  with  in di^i^ik\a^n  i  stretched 
IT  OUT  (62.1)  and  hd"'-dinl'H\a^n  i  hung  them  on  line  (59.9).  In 
some  cases  a  difference  of  suffix  is  associated  with  a  difference 
of  direction  of  verbal  action,  transitive  and  intransitive.  Thus  we 
have: 

al-ts!ayaga'^n  I  wash  him  (64.5):  al-ts!aya^'de^  I  wash  myself 

(not  reflexive  in  form) 
p.'alaga'^n  I  relate  a  myth  to  him:  plala'ip'de^  I  relate  a  myth 
tslayama'^n  I  hide  it  (124.23) :  tslayd-p'de^  I  hide 

The  various  petrified  suffixes  found  will  be  listed  mth  examples 

under  each. 

1.  -b-.  There  seem  to  be  two  quite  distinct  -b-  suffixes,  one  charac- 
teristic of  transitives,  the  other  of  a  certain  group  of  intransi- 
tives.     Examples  of  transitive  -b-  are : 

fgeyeba'^n  I  roll  it  (base  t'gey-),  with  secondarily  intransitive 

derivative : 
al-fgeya^-px  it  is  round  Giterally,  it  rolls) 
he^^-sgaya'Y>xde^  I  lie  down  (derived,  like  al-fgeya^-px,  from  some 

such  transitive  as  "^he^^-sgayaha'^n  I  lay  it  down  flat,  that, 

however,  does  not  happen  to  occur  in  the  material  at  hand) 
de^-i-gene'pgwa  he  lay  curled  up  like  dog  (also  -geneuk'wa) 
galaha'^n  I  twist  it  by  rolling  (cf.  gelg-  twirl  fire-drill) 
sgll^x  warm  your  back!  (seems  to  imply  ^sgV-Voa^n  I  shall  warm 

liis  back)  (25.8,  9) 

All  intransitives  in  -h-  (-p'-),  whether  or  not  secondarily  derived 
from  transitives,  belong  to  that  class  of  verbs  to  be  later  dis- 
cussed as  Intransitive  Verbs,  Class  II.  Among  those  with 
primarily  intransitive  -p'-  are: 

al-ts!aya^'de^  I  washed  my  face 

tslayd^'de^  I  hid 

plala'i^'de^  I  tell  a  myth 

s'in-xinixan'p'de^  I  sniff  (cf.  xln  mucus) 

s-as-a'riha^  de^  I  stand  around  (not  trying  to  help  anyone)  (cf 

s-a's-anfe^  I  shall  stand) 
s'in-wi'Wh'a-p'de^  I  blow  my  nose 
&a«-s-o''wd"^&'ap'(Ze^  I  jump  up  (48.15;  49.1) 

A  number  of  Class  II  intransitive  verbs  show  a  suffixed  -p'-  in  all 
forms  but  the  aorist.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  this 
-p'-  is   morphologically  identical  with  the  -p'-  of  verbs  like 
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ts'.aya'p'de^  or  not,  but  such  seems  likely.     Intransitives  with 
non-aoristic  -jp-  are: 

la^'de^  I  shall  become  (92.11)  (aorist  Id^Ufe')  186.19 

sana'-p'de^  I  shall  fight  (aorist  sd°nsa'nfe^  [184.13]) 

fgilnp'de^  I  shall  be  cold  (aorist  fgunu¥de^  [90.3]) 
Finall}^,  all  Class  II   intransitives   have    a  -p'-  before   the  formal 
elements  in  the  first  person  plural  and  impersonal  of  the  aorist 
and  future  and  in  the  imperative  and  inferential  modes: 

S'as'infp'ik'  we  stand 

s-a's'anip'ia'^H'  they  (indef.)  will  stand 

s-a's'anip'  stand! 

s-a's'an-p'anjy  do  ye  stand! 

s*a's*a77p'^a^m  stand!  (future) 

s'a's'an-p'lc'  he  stood,  it  seems 
There  is  small  doubt,  however,  that  this  -[/-  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  non-aoristic  -p'-  of  verbs  like  Idp'de^,  which  occurs  in 
the  entire  future.  A  form  like  Idii  become!  is  in  that  event 
perhaps  to  be  analyzed  as  ld°^-p'-p\  the  first  -p'-  being  the  non- 
aoristic  element  found  also  in  Id-p'de",  while  the  second  -p'-  is 
identical  wdth  the  imperative-inferential  -p'-  of  s'a's'amp\ 
This  analysis  is  purely  theoretical,  however,  as  contraction  to 
a  single  -p'-  is  unavoidable  in  any  case. 

2.  -p!-.     This  consonant  is  evidently  a  suffixed  element  in: 

Jia^-i-Jiu'liiipli^n  I  skinned  them  (cf.  Jia^-i-lm'lu'^lial  they  skinned 
them  all  160.5) 

3.  -nt-.     Apparently  as  transitive  element  -m-  appears  in: 

ts!ayama"n  I  hide  it  (124.23)  (cf.  ts.'aydp'de'  I  hide  [24.2]) 
As  intransitive  suffix  it  appears  in : 
fgisi'^m  it  gets  green 

xudumfe^  I  whistle  (base  xud-;  related  to  xdelf  flute  [  ?])  (33.16) 

ts'Ius'umfe^  I  make  noise  by  drawing  ift  breath  between  teeth 

and  lower  lip  (78.9,10,12;  79.1,3,5;  96.9,10,12) 

It  may  not  be  altogether  accidental  that  the  latter  two  verbs  both 

express  the  making  of  a  noise.     This  idea  is  found  expressed 

also  in: 

ts'lelemfe^  1  rattle  (102.13)  (cf.  v-ts'!ele'ts-!ili^n  I  rattle  it) 
but  the  -m-  of  this  verb  may  be  really  an  alder'  -n-  dissimilated 
to  -m-  because  of  the  preceding  -1-.     The  -m-  corresponds  to 
an  evidently  identical  suffixed  -am-  of  the  related  noun  ts'lela'm 
HAIL  152.12,16. 
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4.  •'d-f  -f-  seems  to  be  found  only  with  transitive  verbs: 

wd'^Tiimida'^n  I  speak  to   him    (but   with  unexpressed   object 

wd^-liimi'xade^  I  was  talking  [to  somebody])  (59.16;  6.3.10) 
daV-Jiene^da'^n  I  wait  for  him  (cf.  Tiene'xade^  1  wait) 
Icluyumida'^nl  call  his  name  from  distance,  greet  him  (198.11) 

(probably  derivative  of  Tilufyam  friend!  31.6,  8) 
s'omoda'^n  I  cook  it  (58.10)  (cf.  s'umvfxade^  I  cook) 
ts-!umumVa^n  I  cook  it  (170.17,19);  future  s'UmVan^  (170.16) 

(cf.  s'uinxV  stirring  paddle  170.14) 
dd°^-mini¥da^n  I  taught  him;  future  dd'^-minVan 
lawadana'^n  I  hurt  him  (186.12) 
%jamada"nlQi^\i  him.  (70.6;  74.10;  120.16) 
wiyimada'^n  I  "wish"  to  him,  work  supernatural  power  on  him 

(57.1) 
mllV-da'^n  I  love  her 
xa^-i-ts- !iwW  he  split  it  (26.6)  (cf.  i-ts-.'iwl'Hs'Iau  he  split  it  up) 

It  wDl  be  noticed  that  most  of  the  verbs  listed  imply,  not  direct 
physical  action,  but  rather  the  direction  of  one's  thought  or 
words  toward  another  person.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable 
that  the  -d-  (except  possibly  in  s'omd-  cook)  is  identical  with 
the  -d-  implied  in  the  -s*-  (=  -tx-)  of  the  indirect  object  (§  47). 
Unlike  the  -d-  here  discussed,  however,  the  -§•-  of  the  indirect 
object  can  be  used  only  if  the  indirect  object  is  not  of  the 
third  person.  It  is  clear  that  -d-  is  not  really  quite  in  line 
with  the  other  suffixes  that  we  have  termed  "petrified," 
this  being  shown,  among  other  things,  by  the  fact  that  it 
may  be  preceded  by  other  suffixes,  as  in  dd"'-min%-k'-da^n. 

Evidently  quite  distinct  from  this  indirective  -d-  suffix  is  the 
-(a)d-  suf&K  of  a  few  intransitive  class  II  verbs  in  which  the 
-d-  is  followed  by  -T*-  in  aorist,  -i-  in  non-aorist  forms  (see  §  40, 
16).    Tliis  aoristic  -ad-  appears  always  umlauted  to  -id-. 

cugwid'P-,  non-aorist  cu¥di-  lie  curled  up 
wikUdi^-,  non-aorist  wl^Fdi-  lie  heaped  about 
fgupHdl  (box,  canoe)  lies  bottom  side  up 

5.  -t!-.     This  consonant  has  been  found  as  an  evident  suffix  in: 

hd'^-di' n%t\ana^n  I  strung  (dentalia)    on  line   (59.9)    (cf.  din^\- 

stretch  out) 
fgemetHa'^^  it  gets  dark  188.14  (cf.  fge^mfga^mx  it  is  quite  dark 

[cf.  196.7];  alfge'mUsick  162.4;  [196.6]) 

1  s'om-d-  and  s'uHm-t'a-  are  parallel  farms  of  one  verb  that  seem  to  be  used  with  no  dillerenc6  in  mean- 
ing, though  their  aorist  stem^s  are  formed  according  to  dififerent  types. 
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6.  -g-f  -k'-.     As  in  the  case  of  -h-,  it  seems  advisable  to  recognize 

two  distinct  -g-  suffixes,  the  one  appearing  as  a  transitivizing 
element,  the  other  as  a  verb-making  element  added  on  to 
nouns  or  adjectives.     Examples  of  its  transitive  use  are: 

flalaga'^n  I  tell  him  a  myth 

al-ts!ayaga'^n  I  wash  him  (64,5) 

'plV'-wa-gelegi'^n  I  drill  for  fire  with  it  (88.12) 

%-k!us-gi^xink'  he  will  pinch  me  (116.8,12)  (cf.  %-k!us"uf'k!'^as'%  he 
always  pinches  me) 

da-t!abaga"nlfimsh.\t  (61.8;  176.6) 

daP'-dcblaga'mda^n  I  put  holes  in  his  ear  (22.1)  (cf.  dd°'-dele'^'i  he 
stuck  it  across  his  ear) 

swaddfga'n  I  run  after  him  (59.13;  75.3;  120.19,  20) 
Examples  of  its  use  in  adjectival  intransitives  are: 

fuwu'^k.'  he  feels  hot,  it  is  hot  94.15  (cf.  fu  hot  57.15) 

duwu'^k'  it  is  good,  he  does  right  180.11  (cf.  du  good,  beautiful 
58.7,8) 

fguniik'de^  I  feel  cold  (90.3)  (cf.  fgun-p'ia^H'  it  will  be  cold) 

xuma'k'de"  I  shall  be  full,  satiated  (128.11)  (cf.  xu'ma  food  54.4 
ands'lx-ajw^m  dried  venison  43.12,13) 

gel-dulu'k'de^  I  am  lazy 
Further  examples  of  -¥-  that  are  difficult  to  classify  are:         , 

de-lilmu' sgade^  I  tell  the  truth  (184.3) 

s'in-wilih'ap'da'm  you  blow  your  nose 

yala'Yde^  I  dive  (connected  with  yal-  lose  [?])  (60.10,11;  61,11) 
In  wa-tlillk'ni^n  i  gave  each  one  (130.4)  (future  wa-dllnMn)  and 
in  the  morphologically  analogous  dd°'-mini'k'da^n  i  taught  him 
(future  dd°-mint'an),  the  -V-  is  confined  to  the  aorist.  In  wefgi 
he  took  it  from  him  16.13,  the  -g-  is  found  only  in  the  third 
personal  object  of  the  various  tense-modes  {wet'gin  it  was 
taken  from  him  13.11;  wede'k.'in¥  he  will  take  it  from 
him  (17.10,11).  All  other  forms  of  the  aorist  stem  we^d-  (verb- 
stem  wede-)  lack  it : 

wesi  (from  ^^wefsi)  he  took  it  from  me  (17.3) 

wede'sbin¥  he  will  take  it  from  you  (16.10,11) 

7.  -/»■/-,  -k!iv-.  These  elements  seem  to  be  characteristic  of   tran- 

sitives.     Examples  are: 
wl^-l-fge'ye'''k\in  he  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  (transitives  and 

passives  are  closely  related)  48.5,13;  (176.14) 
al-pnUs-!u'luk\i'n  I  burn  it  (73.9,12;  96.26)  (cf.  al-jyU'-ts-.'u'l- 
ts'lalhif  do  ye  burn  it!  198,10) 
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di^-'i'Sgu'yukH'n  I  make  it  fall  (48.7,8,12) 

Tie^^-de-le'lekli^n  I  finish  talking  50,4 

di'nik\a^n  I  stretch  it  out  (see  under  sufiix  -t!-)  (59.9;  62.1) 

Tie'yekli'n  I  left  it  over  (61.7;  196.8) 

pIuwu'Hda^n  I  name  him  (158.5)  (cf.  plu'wuplausi  he  keeps  calling 

me) 
ts-!ini"k'  he  pinched  it  31.1;  (32.7) 
ha-i-yunu'kM^n  I  pull  it  out  forcibly 
le^'-%-le'mek\i'n  I  killed  them  off  (14.13;  43.1;  108.20) 
l-go'yok  \i^n  I  pushed  him  (49 ,2)  (cf .  i-goyogiyi'^n  I  kept  pushing  him) 
ha-i-s'in-xi'li\\.\vfi-n  I  blow  my  nose  (cf.  xln  mucus) 
p!a-i-t'gwiWk\wana^n    I    spill    (water,    blood)    (58.1;    72.8)    (cf. 

fgwiWH'gwal^  it  keeps  dropping) 

-k!-  seems  to  occur  also  in  the  perhaps  only  secondarily  intransitive: 
Id^-s'owo'^^k'ap'de^  {  =  -s'owd''^'k!-7hap'-)  I  jump  up  (48.15;  49.1) 
(cf.  s'o'wo^s'a^  he  keeps  jumping  [112.5,10]) 

8.  -ts'!-.    Only  in  a  very  few  cases  is  this  suffixed  consonant  met  with: 

t'geits-\i  round  thing  lies  (138.24) 

di^-fgumu'tcH^n  I  squeeze  and  crack  it  (cf.  di^-fgumu'fgimi^n  I 

squeeze  and  crack  many  insects) 
yowo'^^s  he  starts  186.10;  yowd'Hslana^n  I  cause  him  to  start 
7ia-yau-fge'nets\i^n  I  put  it  about  my  waist 
Tia^w-l-ha' naisM^n  I  made  it  stop  (raining)  (152.16) 
Judging  from  these  few  examples,  -ts'!-  is  characteristic,  like  -b-, 

-g-,  -p!-,  -kl-y  and  -t!-,  of  transitive  verbs;  fgeits'll  is  probably 

related   to    a   transitive  H'ge'yeis'Wn,  as  is  dirikH  it  lies 

STRETCHED  OUT  to  di'nikla^n. 
-s-  occurs  as  an  evident  sufTix  in: 
dl^-ta^si'^n  I  mashed  them  (cf.  dV-t!iyl't!iya^n  I  mashed  them 

one  after  another) 

9.  '{a)!-.     This  suffix  includes  both  intransitives  and  transitives: 

al-gesegasa'Xt' e^  I  was  washing 

VeVAlfe"^  I  was  long  absent  (124.20) 

s-u'w'Alt'e'l&it  (21,1);  72.9;  (178.21) 

yamlife^  I  look  pretty  ([?]=fat,  sleek;  cf.  ■?/aV.x  fat,  grease  54.5) 

al-we'Jc!si\a'n  I  shine  (126.3;  128.14) 

v-fwl^yiM'^n  I  make  it  whirl  up 

l-Tc!e^wili'^n  I  whirl  it  around 

i-fge^yiW^n  I  roll  it  around 

al-fgi^ya,^lx  (tears)  roll  down  his  face  138.25 

hd^-i-fgwdHsb'lx  (children)  run  about 

Vewe'¥awei^\  he  barks 

de-gulv/klalx  it  was  blazing  188.15 
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The  idea  of  unbroken  continuity  is  fairly  evidently  shown  by 
these  examples  to  be  connected  with  the  suffix  -(a)Z-. 

10.  -(a)n-.    Quite  a  number  of  intransitives  are  found  that  have 

this  element,  to  which  no  particular  meaning  can  be  assigned. 
Such  are : 

s-as-im^e^  I  stand  (34.1;  77.9;  144.14,17) 

moyugwa,'nfe^  I'm  spoiled 

JiuHi'nfe^  I  am  tired  (102.1)  (cf.  Tiulu'hUvafe^  I  used  to  be  tired 

[48.11]) 
liginfe^  I  am  resting  (100.14)  (cf.  ligilagsi^nf  he  kept  resting  102.1) 

In  a  large  number  of  transitives  a  suffixed  -n-  is  also  found,  with- 
out its  being  clearly  possible  to  identify  it  either  with  the  causa- 
tive -n-  or  the  indirect  objective  -n{an)-  for: 

lawadema'^n  I  hurt  him  (186.12) 

ts-'.ibvua'^n  I  make  a  speech  to  him  (146.11 ;  178.11) 

woAHliVni^n  I  gave  each  one  (130.4) 

Iclemna'n  I  shall   make   it   (28.2,13,14)    (aorist    without   object 
Icleme'nxa^'  he  makes) 

wa^-u^gwiiii'^n  I  drink  it  with  it  {u^gwdfnxde^  I  drink) 

lie^^-wa^-wa/^g'mi'n  she  is  bought  with  it 
The  last  two  examples  are  rather  different  in  character  from  the 
others.     See  §  64. 

11.  -IV-,     Two  apparently  quite  distinct  --i^-suffixes  must  be  taken 

account  of. 
(1)  A  suffixed  -V)-  is  found  to  characterize  in  all  forms  a  group  of 
intransitives  belonging  to  Type  2 ;  it  is  only  in  certain  deriv- 
ative forms  that  the  -w-  is  lacking,  and  thereby  possibly  shown 
to  be  a  non-radical  element : 
liiwiliufe^  I  ran  to  (24.1),  but  Mwihlfe^  I  used  to  run  to 
sgeleufe^  I  shouted  (196.1),  but  sgeleKe^'^  I  kept  shouting  (59.3) 
Examples  of  this  group  of  verbs  are : 

Aorist  Futare  (non-aorist) 

sgele'"^^  he  shouted  59.4;  90.8  sgelwa'H'  he  will  shout 

7i-^^y^Z^'"Mle  ran  to  47.1;  70.7  Mwilwa'H'   he   will   run   to 

(136.21) 

hiW'''  he  jumped  48.9;  58. 3  hihva'H'  he  will  jump  (160.16) 

de-wiliwa'lda^n  I  fight  him  (de-  de-wilwa'ldan  I  shall  fight  him 

rivative  of  intransitive)(27.3)  (33.2,3) 

Mi'"^  he  climbed   (77.8)  hilwa'H"  he  will  climb 

1  still,  in  these  frequentative  (usitative)  forms  the  absence  of  the  -iv-  may  be  accoiinted  for  by  supposing 
that  it  dropped  oil  as  a  syllabic  final  after  a  consonant  (see  §  18).  Then  sgdcU'e^  is  for  an  o\d&r*sgelelwt' e' . 
This  supposition  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  future  sgelwa'll'efi'u.  keep  shouting  (cf.  sgelujada'^  tou 

WILL  SHOUT). 
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In   non-aoristic  forms    the   phonetic    conditions    may,  as   usual, 

necessitate  an  inorganic  -a-: 
ge  wil&'u  run  there!  (29.10) 
sgelafut'e^  I  shall  shout 
UWxxt'e^  I  shall  jump  (160.17) 
In  these  cases  the  evidence  for  the  suffixal  character  of  the  -w-  is 

rather  slim.     In  one  verb,  however,  it  has  a  clearly  intransi- 

tivizing  influence: 
tlemeyana,'"^^    (second   a    inor-    :    Hamayana'^n  Itsike  her  to  her 

ganic)  he  goes  with  woman  husband  (148.5) 

to  see  her  married  148.6 
tlemeya'nwia'^^  they  (indef .)  go 

with  her  to  see  her  married 

178.1 
(2)  -w-  {-aw-  after  a  consonant  in  the  aorist)  is  characteristic  of  all 

tense-modes  but,  in  some  cases,  the  present  imperative  and 

inferential  (probably  for  phonetic  reasons,  see  §§11  and  18)  of 

a  number  of  transitive  verbs,  provided  the  object  is  of  the 

third  person.     Such  verbs  are : 

gayawa'^n  I  eat  it  30.11  {gayau  he  ate  it  54.5);  future  ga-iwa'n 
128.18;  noun  of  agent  ga-iwa'^s  eater  (of  it)  94.3;  but  impera- 
tive gal  eat  it!  32.4;  gaiV  he  ate  it  (inferential)  142.19 

al-sgalawi'^n  I  turn  my  head  to  look  at  him;  future  sgdHwi'n; 
part.  sgalsi'u¥  (-a'-  is  inorganic)  144.17;  but  sgaWa^  I  looked 
at  him  turning  my  head  (inferential) 

al-sgalaHv^i'^n  (Type  8)  I  keep  turning  my  head  to  look  at  him; 
future  sgalwalwi'n;  but  sgelelxi  he  keeps  turning  his  head  to 
look  at  me 

ha-i-de-ye^giwida'^  you  wiU  drive  (sickness)  out  of  (body)  198.4,5; 
imperative  -ye^gsJw 

wd^giwi'^n  I  brought  it  to  him  (176.17);  future  wagawi'n;  but 
wd°'ga' sbi^n  I  brought  it  to  you  (194.11) 

IdHdJvJii  he  caused  them  to  become  (JdH-  become)  43.1 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  absence  of  the.-^y-  is  conditioned,  at  least 
in  certain  forms,  rather  by  phonetic  than  by  morphologic  mo- 
tives {gal  from  *  galw;  sgdWa^  from  ^•'sgalw¥a^).  This  is  ren- 
dered plausible  by  a  form  like  ga-iwawa'lsbinV  they  will 
ALWAYS  EAT  YOU  26.8  (repetition  of  -w-  in  frequentative  as  in 
al-sgahvalwi'n) ,  in  which  the  object  is  not  of  the  third  person. 
The  -w-  seems  to  have  been  retained  here  because  of  the  follow- 
ing vowel.     The  form  wd'^ga'^n  i  BRouonT  it  (110.17)  as  com- 

§  42 
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pared  with  wd^giwi'^n  i  brought  it  to  him  (future  waga'n: 
wagawi'n)  suggests  that  the  signification  of  the  -w-  in  transi- 
tive verbs  is  to  indicate  the  indirect  object,  at  least  for  the 
third  person.  It  is,  however,  almost  certainly  accidental  that 
wd'^giwi'^n  stands  by  the  side  of  wd^ga'sbi^n  with  -s-  to  indicate 
the  indirect  object.  That  -w-  is  not  the  morphologic  equivalent 
of  -s-  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  stands  also  by  the  side 
of  the  transitive  connective  consonant  -x-  (cf.  al-sgalawi'^n: 
al-sgdla'xWn  i  turn  my  head  to  look  at  you).  It  must  be 
confessed  that  after  all  no  very  distinct  signification  can  be 
attached  to  either  the  intransitive  or  transitive  -w-. 
12,  Constant  -a.  A  number  of  verbs  whose  stem  (including 
petrified  suffix)  ends  in  two  consonants  add  to  this  stem 
an  -a  that  appears  in  all  their  forms,  even  though  the  con- 
sonant combination  is  one  that  may  stand  in  a  final  position 
(cf.  footnote,  §  10).  No  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  -a  in  all  forms,  except  the  ruling  analogy  of  the 
aorist;  in  this  tense-mode  the  -a  is  in  all  probability  directly 
due  to  the  consonant-cluster,  as  the  aorist  verb-forms  to  be 
presently  given  differ  in  this  very  respect  from  the  aorist  forms 
of  other  stems  ending  in  two  consonants  (e.  g.,  non-aorist 
S'u^mfa-  boil  with  constant  -a-,  though  ending  in  a  finally 
permissible  consonant-cluster,  because  of  aorist  ts\'umu^mfa-; 
contrast  non-aorist  s'omd-  boil  without  -a-  because  of  aorist 
s'omod-).  The  following  are  examples  of .  verbs  of  the  char- 
acter described : 

Aorist  Non-aorist 

swaddfga,  he  followed  liim  75.3        swa'fga  follow  him! 

mats.'dsga.  he  always  put  it  132.9       masga'  put  it!  104.5 

ts'Iumumfsi  he  boils  it  30.2  S'umfa,  boil  it! 

^a'^-mmf^'t^a  he  taught  him  dd^'-minfa.  teach  him!    (con- 

trast wd'^liimV  talk  to  him! 
with  aorist  -Mmid-) 

If  the  verb  is  instrumental  in  vocalism  (see  §  64),  the  constant  a 
is  replaced  by  the  instrumental  i.     Thus : 
%-k!os'ds'g\  he  keeps  pinching  him 

That  this  constant  -a  is  felt  to  be  somewhat  different  in  character 
from  ordinary  inorganic  or  connective  -a-  (aain  ts'!ela,'mfe*  or 
wd°'gsJ sWn)  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  changed  to  -i-  when- 
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ever  the  object  is  not  of  the  third  person,  in  reciprocals,  in 
reflexives,  and  in  verbs  with  non-agentive  -x-: 

swedefgixi  he  followed  me 

dd'^-miniVdixhi  he  taught  you 

yowd''^^snixbi^n  I  cause  you  to  start  (but  parallel  yowd'^tsIanxWn 

with  connecting  a) 
waydnhixbi^n  I   put  you  to  sleep;   walnhixigam  I  was  put  to 

sleep 
l-Tclus'us'gixi  he  keeps  pinching  me;  l-Tilus'gVxinY  he  will  pinch 

me 
l-tlene'Tiisdam  you  hold  me  86.13,14. 
l-lasgi^xanfp'  touch  one  another! 
l-lesgi'Vwif  touching  himself 
hd''-fe]c!elMxde^  I  keep  bobbing  up  (60.11,13,14) 

§  43.  FREQUENTATIVE S  AND  XTSITATIVES 

Frequent atives,  continuatives,  and  usitatives  are  formed  from  sim- 
pler verb  forms  in  great  part  by  various  methods  of  repetition  of  all 
or  part  of  the  phonetic  material  of  the  stem,  to  a  somewhat  less 
extent  by  means  of  suffixation.  In  many  repetitive  forms  a  distinct 
tendency  to  use  a  long  vowel  provided  with  a  rising  pitch-accent  is 
observable.  As  it  has  not  been  found  feasible  to  draw^  anything  like 
sharp  lines  between  the  exact  significations  of  the  various  repetitive 
forms,  it  seems  best  to  dispose  of  the  material  from  a  purely  formal 
point  of  view  rather  than  to  attempt  to  classify  it  rigidly  into  fre- 
quentatives,  iteratives,  usitatives,  and  continuatives.  The  methods 
of  forming  repetitives  will  be  taken  up  in  order. 

1 .  Type  13  of  Stem-  Fortnation,  It  was  remarked  before  that 
most  verbs  of  this  type  normally  employed  in  that  form  are  such 
as  to  imply  a  repetition  of  the  action  they  express.  The  type 
may,  moreover,  be  freely  formed  from  bases  implying  non-repetitive 
action  whenever  it  is  desired  to  convey  a  general  frequentative  or 
usitative  meaning.  The  frequentative  idea  may  have  reference 
to  the  repetition  of  the  act  itself  (iterative  or  usitative)  or  to  the 
plurality  of  the  transitive  object  or  intransitive  subject  affected 
(distributive) ;  any  sharp  characterization  of  the  manner  of  the 
frequentative  action  in  each  case  is,  however,  doubtless  artificial 
apart  from  the  context.  The  following  examples  of  repetitive  with 
corresponding  non-repetitive  forms  will  illustrate  the  general  fre- 
quentative force: 
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Non-repetitive  verb-stem 

lehe-  pick  up  and  eat  (seeds) 


Repetitive 

le'^p'lap'  (non-aorist)  pick 
and  eat  many  (seeds)!  34.2 

loJio'lahana^n  I  used  to  kill 
them 

wogowa'^V  many  arrived  112.2 

1wa^-%-t!oxo't!ixi^n    I    used    to 
gather  them 
wa^-l-doxda'xY  they  have  been 
gathering  them  (inferential) 
Jiene'handa^n  I  always  used  to 

wait  for  him 
odo'^at'  she  always  hunted  for 

them  116.6 
ogo'^aVi  he  always  gave  them 

112.17 
do'^mda'mV   he   used   to   kill 
them      (inferential)      25.1; 
27.15 
wiyiwife^  I  used  to  go  (there) 

(96.1) 
p!aga'p!a^¥  he  used  to  swim 
xa^-i-ts' liwi'Hs' !au  he  split  it 

to  pieces 
sgl^^lj'sga'p'gam  they  had  been 

all  cut  up  (21.2;  138.7) 
Jie^^-i-liii'luTial  he  kept  peeling 

off  bark  (160.5) 
liogo'liaYde^  I  am  always  run- 
ning 
Tiele'lial^  he  used  to  sing 
al-huyu'JiPx  he  always  hunted 
(-M-  =  -hay-,  §8)  86.1 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  repetitive  form  is,  on  the  whole, 
built  up  on  the  verbal  base,  not  the  verb  or  aorist  stem.     Thus, 
e.  g.,  the  verb-stems  lelje-  and  loJio-  do  not  enter  into  the  formation 
of  the  frequentatives  at  all,  which  are  formed,  according  to  Type 
13a,  directly  from  the  simple  bases  leh-  (verb-stem  le^p^ldb-,  aorist 
lebeldb-)  and  loh-  (verb-stem  lohlali-,  aorist  loholali-).     Similarly,  a 
form  like  plaga'pla^V  shows  no  trace  of   the    aorist  stem  plagai- 
of  the  simplex ;  verbs  of  Type  6  generally  show  the  f ortis  consonant 
of  the  base  in  all  forms  of  the  frequentative  (see  §40,  6) :  sgot'.o'sgidi^n 
I  CUT  IT  TO  PIECES  (144.2)  (cf.  sgo'Ha^n  i  cut  it  72.10,  base  sgot!- 
§  43 


loho-n-  cause  to  die 

wog-  arrive 

Itioxox-  (aorist)  gather 
do^x-  (non-aorist) 
Tien-d-  wait  for 
odo-  hunt  for 
og-  give  to 
db'^m-  kill 

wl'^-  go,  travel 

pld^-g-  swim 
ts'!iu-d-  split 

sglp!-  cut 

Tiul-pl-  skin,  peel  off  bark 

Thog-  run 

lieH-  sing 
al-hui-x-  hunt 
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45.10).  Suffixes  with  no  distinct  derivative  signification  drop  off  in 
the  frequentative  (cf.  ts'Iiu-d-  and  Jiul-p!-  above,  also  §42  passim), 
but,  if  they  are  functional  elements,  are  put  after  the  reduplicated 
complex  (cf .  loho-n-  and  hen-d-  above) ;  frequentatives  thus  become, 
as  was  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  petrified  suffixes,  criteria  for 
the  determination  of  the  simple  base.  Some  verbs,  however,  retain 
a  petrified  suffix  in  the  frequentative  without  apparent  reason: 
ts'Iiimumfa  he  boils  it;  ts' liimiiHs- lamfa  he  always  boils  it. 

The  only  use  made  of  the  aorist  stem  in  the  formation  of  fre- 
quentatives is  in  the  case  of  such  forms  as  have  an  initial  fortis 
in  the  aorist  as  against  a  media  in  the  verb-stem,  mainly  verbs  of 
Type  8.  The  aorist  of  the  corresponding  frequentative  also  shows 
the  initial  fortis,  but  is  not  otherwise  influenced  by  the  form  of  the 
aorist  stem  of  its  simplex;  e.  g.,  aorist  of  simplex,  tloxox-,  but  of 
frequentative,  t!ox-o-t!ax-  with  retained  t!-.  Such  verbs  as  aorist 
t!oxot!ax,  non-aorist  do^xdax-,  are  to  be  considered  as  of  mixed  type 
(in  this  case  partly  8,  partly  13a). 

Verbs  like  odo^ad-  and  ogo^ag-  with  a  secondarily  developed  glottal 
catch  in  the  aorist  (see  §6)  seem  to  retain  this  catch  in  non-aorist 
forms,  a  stop  +  the  catch  resulting  in  a  fortis: 

aorist  ogo'^ag-  always  give  to ;  non-aorist  o'lcllwYig- 

A  small  sub-class  is  formed  by  those  frequentatives  that  omit  the 
-Or  of  the  repeated  base  (Type  13c).     Such  are: 

\'erb-stem  Repetitive 

wa-yansigwa'n  I  shall  run  after         wa-jana-magwa'^n  I  used  to 

him  run  after  him 

waK'e®   I   shall   sleep    (71.15;         wayauhitZe^   I   used   to   sleep 
142.14)  (-7i-  conditioned  by  accent) 

TieH-jo^na'n  I  shall  sing  a  song         jonoina'^n  I  always  sing  it 

(106.7) 
waga'n  I  shall  bring  it  wsLgao'k' na^n  I  used  to  bring 

it  ( ?  =  ^wagawg-,  but  see  4, 
footnote)  (45.6) 

A  very  peculiar  type  of  frequentative  formation  is  illustrated  by : 

loha'lhiF  (a'  is  inorganic)  they  used  to  die  (inferential)  (168.9); 
aorist  stem  doubtless  loholhi- 
derived  from  aorist  lohoi-  die,  non-aorist  loho-  (contrast  aorist  loJio- 
lah-an-,  non-aorist  loJilah-an  in  the  causative) .     The  otherwise  purely 
aoristic  -i-  of  Type  4  is  here  dragged  into  the  non-aorist  forms. 
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Icleme- 


tlomom-  kill 


2.  Ti/jye  4  of  Reduplication.  This  method  of  forming  the  fre- 
quentative seems  to  be  but  a  variant  of  the  first  (the  repeated  initial 
consonart  coming  last  instead  of  immediately  after  the  connecting 
vowel,  or  the  initial  consonant  not  being  repeated  at  all  if  there  is  a 
petrified  suffix),  and  is  found  in  only  a  few  verbs,  where  it  takes 
the  place  of  the  first  method.  A  glottal  catch  generally  separates 
the  repeated  vowel  of  the  stem  from  the  immediately  following  a. 
Examples  are: 

Aorist  stem  Repetitive 

\-n-\  Ideme'^amga^n  I  always  make 

:|_^_|make  .^    (instead   of    *^/eme'- 

Ic.'ama^n)  (77.5) ;  lc!ernfa'm¥ 
(=~^amg-V  he  used  to  make 
•     it  (inferential)  122.18 

tlomo'amda^n  I  used  to  kill 
them  (instead  of  H!omo'- 
t.'ama'n)  (13.10;  54.3) 

Icluwu'^auga^n  I  used  to  throw 
them  away  (instead  of  "^Tclu- 
wu'lJawa'n)  (134.6) 

'pluwu'^a-uga^n  I  keep  calling 
his  name (100. 21)  (instead  of 
*p!uwu'p!auk!a^n;  cf.  p!u'- 
wuplaus'i  he  keeps  calling 
me  by  name) 

de-ts' linl' anx  he  always  died 
(instead  of  Hs'HnlHs'Ianx) 
74.7 

leme'amV  he  used  to  take 
(everything)  (instead  of 
Heme'lamV) 

If  the  initial  consonant  is  a  fortis,  it  becomes  a  media  when 
repeated,  as  illustrated  in  the  first  three  examples.  This  may  be 
explained  by  catch  dissimilation  (see  §22) — e.  g.,  a  theoretical 
^h!uwu'^au^¥  (from  ^Tc.'uwu'ldau)  is  dissunilated  to  TcIuwu'^auF. 
Similarly  a  theoretical  *p!uvm'^au^¥  (from  *  pluwu' p!au^¥)  is  dis- 
similated  to  pluwu'^auk".  The  non-aorist  frequentative  forms  of 
these  verbs  sometimes  follow  the  first  method  of  formation  (cf. 
db'^mda'mV  under  method  1),  sometimes  the  second  {asldem^mg-). 

3.  (^^^^c^  +  v  +  c.  The  few  verbs  that  belong  here  differ  from 
the  preceding  in  that  they  repeat  only  the  initial  consonant  after 
the  repeated  stem-vowel  (Type  11).     An  example  is: 

§  43 


Tcluwuw-  throw  away  (pi.  obj.) 


pIuwu-JcI-  call,  name 


de-ts'!ini^-x-(  =  ts'Hni-lcI-x-)  die 


leme-k!-take  along  (cf.  108.10) 
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Aorist  stem  Repetitive 

di-t!ugui-  wear  d%-t!ugu'H'  he  keeps  wearing 

it,  used  to  wear  it 

As  in  the  first  method,  so  also  in  the  second  and  third,  non- 
radical functionless  elements  of  the  simplex  disappear  in  the  fre- 
quentative. Thus  the  suffixed  -i-  of  Tc.'emei  he  made  it  and  -n-  of 
Icleme'nxa^  he  makes,  also  the  aorist  characteristic  of  d%-t!ugul  he 
WORE  IT,  are  not  found  in  their  corresponding  frequentative  forms. 

4.  -v  +  c  +  f  ^  +  c.  The  large  number  of  verbs  whose  frequentatives 
follow  this  formula  (lo  of  types  of  reduplication)  always  have  another 
consonant,  whether  part  of  the  stem  or  a  petrified  suffix,  after  the  non- 
fortis  repeated  consonant  characterizing  the  frequentative,  so  that 
the  appearance  at  least  of  infixation  is  often  produced.  Externally, 
frequentatives  of  this  type  resemble  aorists  of  verbs  of  Type  8,  but 
differ  from  them  in  the  consistent  length  of  the  repeated  vowel.  In 
signification  these  verbs  are  generally  continuative  or  usitative  rather 
than  properly  frequentative  or  iterative.     As  examples  may  be  given: 

Aorist  stem  Repetitive 

i-]c!os'ds-gihe  is  always  pinch- 
ing him 

wa^-Tiimi^mda' ^71 1  used  to  talk 
to  him 

haxdxmia'^'  they  keep  coming 
(194.13) 

Jia-tmluHga'^n  I  keep  follow- 
ing in  (trail) 

al-sgaloHiwi'^m  I  keep  turning 
my  head  to  look  at  them 

gaydiwa'^n  I  used  to  eat  it 

Jiene^nda'^n   I    keep    waiting 
for  him 

p.'ald'^lga'n  the  myth  is  always 
told 

ha-i-Jieme^mga'^n     1     always 
took  them  out 

uyu'H^s-de^  (dissimilated  from 
*uyu'H^^s--  [?])  I  keep  laugh- 
ing 
ts  layag-  shoot  ts  !ayai¥  he  used  to  shoot  them 

154.14 
yilim-  ask  for  yili^nma'^n  I  keep  asking  for 

it  (see  §  21) 
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Jdos'o-g-  pinch 

Jiimi-d-  talk  to 

haxam-  come 

tmlii-g-  follow 

al-sgal-aw-  turn  head  to  look  at 

gaya-w-  eat 
hene-d-  wait  for 

plalag-  tell  a  myth 

hem-g-  take  out 

uyu^s'-  laugh 
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Aorist  stem  Repetitive 

ts!aya-m-  hide  tslaya-ima'^n  I  always  hide  it 

(134.8) 
gini-g  go  to  ginlnV   they  went  there  one 

after  another  46.11 
mats  tag-  put  mats!  as  ga  they  always  put  it 

away  132.9 
wits'.'im-  move  wits' lismade^  I  keep  moving 

sgelew-  shout  sgelelfe^    (see    §    18)    I    keep 

shouting  (59.3) 
Mwiliw-  run  to  MwiMfe^   (see   §   18)   I  keep 

running 

The  verb  yewei-  return  seems  to  form  its  frequentative  according 
to  method  4,  but  with  added  -g-: 

yewe'oV  he  used  to  come  back  47.4;  116.2;  yeiveogaY  you  used 
to  come  back ;  yewh'Fde^,  yeweuk'de^ ^  I  used  to  come  back 

There  is  not  enough  material  available  to  determine  in  every  case 
the  non-aoristic  forms  of  the  frequentatives  of  this  group.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  however,  it  seems  that  the  non-aoristic  stem  of  the  frequen- 
tative is  formed  by  repeating  a  consonant  or  semi-vowel,  but  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  indicate  the  non-aoristic  simplex  back  of  it.  Thus  the 
frequentative  of  the  inferential  ts'lalmJc'  he  hid  it  is  ts'.'a-imlk'  he 
WAS  ALWAYS  HIDING  IT;  of  hil[a]u¥  HE  JUMPED  160.17  it  is  hilwaW 
(?  =  *hilwalw¥)  they  always  jumped  160,16.  From  gai¥  (inferential) 
HE  ATE  IT  142.19  is  formed  gaya%k'  (if  really  inferential  in  form;  per- 
haps third  person  subject  aorist  gayaig-  in  contrast  to  -gaydiw  of  other 
persons,  see  above)  he  used  to  eat  it  54.6,  which,  though  resembling 
the  aorist  in  the  repetition  of  the  stem-vowel,  dififers  from  it,  probably 
for  phonetic  reasons,  in  the  absence  of  the  -w-.  The  form  wits'le's- 
made^  he  will  keep  moving,  given  as  the  future  of  wits'.'ismade^, 
can  not,  for  want  of  parallel  forms,  be  accounted  for.  From  sgaHw-. 
non-aorist  of  sgalaw-,  is  formed  the  frequentative  sgalw-alw-  (perhaps 
according  to  Type  8,  Iw-  being  a  consonatic  unit) . 

5.  Voivel  lengthening.  Many  verbs,  particularly  such  as  be- 
long to  Type  2,  obtain  a  usitative  signification  by  merelj'"  lengthening 
the  short  repeated  vowel  of  the  stem,  this  vowel,  when  stressed,  as- 
suming the  falling  accent.     Examples  of  this  simple  process  are : 

lit  is  not  at  all  certain  that  tlie  -o-  (-M-)  of  tliese  forms  really  represents  tlie  -w-ot  the  stem.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  there  is  a  distinct  type  of  frequentative  in  repeated  vowel+-og-,  in  which  case  umgao'- 
k'na^ji  I  USED  to  being  it  (see  above  under  1)  would  be  another  example. 
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simplex 

yimi's'a^  he  dreams 
luklu'xa^  he  sets  traps 
geyewa'lxde^da^  ha-iTc!iyi' ^¥\vhen 
I  ate  he  came 


Repetitive 

yiim'^s'a^  he  is  always  dreaming 

liildu'^xa^  he  used  to  set  traps 

geye^wa'lxde^da^       ha-i-Tc!iyi'^^¥ 

whenever   I  used    to  eat   he 


Vewelc'awaH  he  barks 


came 
Vewe'^VawaH  he  is  always  bark- 
ing 

As  the  last  example  shows,  by  this  method  verbs  which  are  already 
frequentative  in  form  can  be  made  to  take  on  a  usitative  meaning. 

6.  v-\-{c  +  )  ha.  The  accented  vowel  {v)  of  frequentatives  con- 
forming to  this  formula  is  either  the  second  vowel  of  the  stem  of  the 
simplex  or  the  repeated  vowel  of  the  stem  not  found  in  the  simplex, 
and  is  followed  by  the  last  consonant  (semi-vowel)  of  such  verb-stems 
as  end  in  two  consonants.  The  forms  that  belong  to  this  group  seem 
in  some  cases  to  have  rather  a  continuative  than  iterative  force.  Ex- 
amples are: 


Repetitive 

loJionTia  he  keeps  killing  them 

liwilliaut'e^  I  kept  looking  (144. 19) 
wo^o'^Jia  she  used  to  go  for  wood 

43.15;  158.18 
dd^-sgeTcIelha  he  listened  around 

102.3 
da°'-aganhi^n  I  used  to  hear  about 

it 

is'u'^alha^  they  always  stayed  (to- 
gether) 112.2 
s'u'^aThibiY  we  always  stay  to- 
gether 
S'as'a'nJiap'de^  I  stand  around 

The  last  two  examples  do  not  show  a  rising  pitch-accent,  because 
the  vowel  (-a-)  preceding  the  -I-  and  -n-  respectively  is  inorganic 
and  therefore  incapable  of  carrying  a  rising  or  raised  accent  (cf.  as 
parallel  Ula'ufe^  i  shall  jump,  not  ^hilaufe^,  because  of  inorganic 
-a-).  They  also  illustrate  the  loss  in  the  frequentative  of  a  non- 
radical element  {-i^-)  of  the  simplex;  in  s-u'^alha^  the  loss  of  the  -l^- 
involves  also  the  transfer  of  the  verb  to  the  first  class  of  intransitives 
(second  person  singular,  Class  I,  s'u'^alhaf  you  stay  around;  Class 

II,  s'u^wilifam  you  sit). 

§  43 


Simplex 

lohon  he   caused   them  to   die 

(100.8) 
liwila'ut'e^  I  looked  (59.14) 
woHf  she  went  for  (wood)  (non- 

Siovist  woo-)  (162.8);  186.6 
dd°'-sgek!l  he  listened  102.8 

dd°'-agani'^n  I  heard  it  (55.3) 


S'u^will  he  sits,  stays  21.1 


s-as'inlt'e^  I  stand  (34.1) 


iba'^-t'e]c!-x  emerge) 
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7.  v-\-lJia.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  verbs  that  belong  here 
contain  the  continuative  -I-  treated  under  the  head  of  petrified  suffixes 
(see  §  42,  9).  The  formula  may  then  be  considered  morphologically 
identical  with  that  listed  as  method  5,  except  that  the  continuative 
-I-  is  introduced  before  the  -ha.     Examples  of  this  group  are: 

Aorist  (or  verb)  stem  Repetitive 

t.'oxox-  gather  wa-H-t!oxdlhi^n  I  always  gather 

them 
id^-felc.'endxia^^      they      all 

emerged  60.11 
hd'^-feJc!elhixde^  I  keep  emerging 
(60.14) 
(sglp!-  cut)  xa-H-sgipHlhi  he  cut   them   all 

through  26.11 
]c!ofJc!ad-  break  xa-H-yd^-1c!oddlhi  he  always  just 

broke  them  in  two  29.1 
{al-xlk!-  see)  al-xik!ilhi^n  I  used  to  see  him 

gwidiQc'^'d)-  throw  gwidilha  he    kept    throwing  it 

(164.11) 
(lolc!-  trap)  loklolha  he  was  always  trapping 

them  78.4;  100.4 
The  non-aoristic  forms  of  these  frequentatives  dispense  with  the  re- 
peated vowel  (?)  characteristic  of  the  aorist,  so  that  the  introduction 
of  an  inorganic  -a'-  is  necessitated : 

gwida'llian  I  shall  keep  throwing  it 
dl-xUda'ThiV  I  used  to  see  him  (inferential) 
The  remarks  made  under  method  1  in  regard  to  the  formation  of 
frequentatives  directly  from  the  verb-stem  rather  than  the  aorist 
stem  apply   also  here    (sgot.'olha   108.8   from  verb-stem  sgot!-  cur, 
aorist  sgo^d-,  like  sgotlo'sgaf). 

8.  V -\-  w  + 1^  +  IJia.  Only  two  verbs  have  been  found  that  follow 
this  very  irregular  formula  for  the  frequentative: 

Simplex  Repetitive 

,^  ,  ,  t  OK  9    1  [Zowa'ZMp' always  become!  (78.5) 

,  S  ,.   -         ■      '    „[  IdaJidxa  lawa'lhida^  whenever  it 

Za°Z«'itbecame22.7  ,  •       ^^i     toc 

'  I     became  evenmg  44.1;  78.6 

ligigwa'^n   I    fetch    (game)         liwi'lhagwa^n    I    always    come 
home  (70.3,5;  164.4)  home  ^viih  (game)  (136.2) 

The  latter  of  these  shows  at  the  same  time  an  unaccountable  loss  of 
the  -g-  of  the  stem;  the  future  of  the  simplex,  ll^gwa'n,  probably  does 
not  exhibit  an  absolute  loss  of  the  -g-,  but  rather  a  contraction  of 
ll^g-gw-  to  Wgw-. 
§  43 
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TRANSITIVE  SUFFIXES  (§§  44r-51) 

§   44.  General  Remarks 

Under  this  head  may  be  conveniently  listed  a  number  of  suffixes 
that  either  transitivize  intransitives  (causative,  comitative,  indirective 
-amd-,  -aid-)  or  are  characteristic  of  transitive  verbs  (indirective 
-s-  =  -tx-TO,  indirective -an (an) -FOR,  indirect  reflexive).  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  the  various  suffixes  may  be  so  thoroughly 
interwoven  among  themselves  and  with  the  purel}'  formal  elements 
that  follow,  that  a  certain  amount  of  arbitrariness  can  hardly  be 
avoided  in  treating  of  them.  The  suffixes  will  now  be  taken  up  in 
order. 

§  45.  Causative  -(a)n~ 

Causatives  are  formed  from  intransitives  by  the  addition  of  -n- 
to  the  intransitive  form,  minus,  of  course,  its  formal  pronominal  ele- 
ments. If  the  final  sound  preceding  the  -n-  is  a  vowel,  the  suffix  can 
be  directly  appended,  the  vowel  being  generally  lengthened;  a  final 
consonant  (or  semivowel),  however,  generally,  though  not  always, 
requires  a  connective  -a-  (-i  when  umlauted)  between  it  and  the  suffix; 
doublets  (with  and  without  connective  -a-)  sometimes  occur,  the  com- 
bination of  consonant  +  -n-  then  taking  a  constant  -a  (-i)  after  it. 
If  the  accented  vowel  (v)  of  the  aorist  immediately  precedes  the  -n- 
in  all  forms,  an  inorganic  -li-  must  be  introduced,  the  combination 
-nh-  then  necessitating  a  following  constant  -a;  doublets,  conditioned 
by  the  position  of  the  accent,  here  also  occur.  Certain  suffixed  ele- 
ments (-i-,  -V--)  characteristic  of  intransitives  drop  off  before  the  caus- 
ative-n-,  yet  in  some  forms  they  are  retained;  intransitivizing  ele- 
ments naturally  remain,  for  \\dthout  them  the  verb  would  itself  be 
transitive  and  incapable  of  becoming  a  causative.  The  aorist  and  non- 
aorist  forms  of  the  causative,  \vith  the  qualification  just  made,  are 
built  up  on  the  corresponding  tense-mode  forms  of  the  primitive  verb. 
Examples  of  causative  -{a)n-  are: 

Intransitive  Causative 

yelnada'^  you  will   be   lost    (a        yalnanada'^  you  will  lose  it 
palatalized  by  preceding  y 
to  -e-)  14.3 
yowo'^  he  is  21.1  hd^-l-yowoTd'^n  I  woke  him  up 

(literally,  I  caused  him  to 
be  up  with  my  hand)  16.4 
§§  44-45 
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iQtransltivo  Causative 

la-i-yowona'^n  I  miss  him  in 

shooting  (?  =  1  cause  him  to 

be  out)  (138.5) 
.  ha-i-yowovihsi^n 
t'uwugana'^n  I  make  him  hot 
ha-i-hiliwsmaY  he  ran  him  out 
hdxnsi  he  burned  it  98.8 
haxa,n¥wa  he  burned  him  up 

27.16 
t'agd°na'^n  I  make  him  cry 
t'egenxi  he  makes  me  cry 
hoyodsLua'^n  I  make  him  dance 
hoidana'n  I  shall  make  him 

dance 
yd'^naL^n  he  made  him  go ;  ycf^- 

naua'^n  I  made  him  go 
yanha  (=  '^ydn-nha)  he  made 

him  go;    ydnh&^n  I   made 

him  go. 
yanaPna'n'^  I  shall  cause  him 

to  go 

Jiene'^n  they  were  used  up  184.6      l-henenmi'^n  I  used  them  up 

,  ^     j^i    1       fvoi^o'^^s.'anxM^?!  I  startled  you 

-wowo'^s  he  started,  was  startled  _,„-     ■  -i--    /c      i  t 

yuuuu  oxx  ,  ji/owo'"^smx6i=7i(forchangeofa 

^^^•^^  [     to  i  see  §  42,  12) 


Vuwu'^Y  he  is  hot  94,15 
ha-i-biliwaH  you  ran  out  24.15 

hdx  it  burns  94.18 

faga'''  he  cries  62.2 

ilwyo'H'  he  dances  46.12 
uioida'H'  he  will  dance 

yd°"n-  go  (aorist) 
yana-  go  (non-aorist) 


yo'^^sdd''  he  will  start  186.10 
tlobigl  he  lies  like  dead 

Uobaga'sdd"'   he    will   lie   like 
dead  (148.8) 

s'as'in%  he  stands  144.14 

s'a's'ant'd"'  he  will  stand 

de-gulu'lclalx  it  blazes  188.15 

'p^ele'xa^  he  goes  to  war  126.13 

da¥ -limlmxgwa^  (tree)  falls  on 
him  (108.12) 


yd'Hsfiiiian  I  shall  startle  him 

yo^snan 

tlohiginhsi^n  I  make  him  lie 

like  dead 
t.'ohaga'snan  I  shall  make  him 

lie  like  dead 
s-as'ininhsi^n    I     make     him 

stand 
s'as'dnhsi^n 
s'a's'anhan  I  shall  make  him 

stand 
de-gulu'Tc!alxTiSi^n  I  make  fire 

blaze 
fele'xana^n  I  make  him  go  to 

war 
ddk'-limlmxgwadmi^n  I  chop 

(tree)  on  to  him 


1  Also  yana'k'nan  i  shall  make  Tmn  go,  with  inserted  and  unexplained  suffix  -k'- 


§  45 
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Intransitive  Causative 

yewe'^^    he    returned    4  9.10;         hd^-l-yewen.  he  cured  him  (lit- 
88.5  erally,  he  caused  him  with 

his  hand  to  return  up)  15.2 
The  causative  in  -vnJia-  is  sometimes  usitative  in  meaning: 
loJionha  he  used  to  kill  them;  lohon  he  killed  them  142.9 
Examples  occur  of  transitives  in  -n-  formed  from  intransitives  in 
which  no  causative  notion  can  be  detected : 

da-lonhii^n  1  lied  to  him;  de-lUnhixi  he  lied  to  me  (intransitive 

da-lofe^  I  shall  lie  [110.23]) 
gel-way af^na'^n  I  slept  with  her  (26.4) ;  gel-wa-ina'n  I  shall  sleep 
with  her  (108.3)  (intransitive  lyayan^'e^  I  sleep  [188.22];  waife^ 
I  shall  sleep  [188.20]) ;   but  waydnha^n  I  cause  him  to  sleep 
(162.1);  wainhsin  I  shall  cause  him  to  sleep,  walnha  put  him 
to  sleep!  106.4,8 
The  connective  a  of  the  causative  suffix  -arir-  in  the  aorist  is  treated 
differently  from  the  a  of  the  non-aorist  forms  in  so  far  as  in  the 
former  case  the  -an-  diphthong,  when  stressed,  receives   a   raised 
accent,  while  in  the  latter  the  a,  as  a  strictly  inorganic  element,  takes 
the  falling  accent.     Thus: 

Aorist  Non-aorist 

Jio^gwu^n  he  made  him  run  fwgwsi'n  make  him  run! 

(yeiygn he  caused  him  to  return)        ye^wa,'n  make  liim  return! 

{p.'agan  he  bathed  him  [186.25])       pld^'gsi'ji  bathe  him!  180.24 
In  other  words,  the  phonetic  relation  between  aorist  and  non-aorist 
illustrated  by  several  verb  types  (e.  g.,  agan-  :  ag[a]n-)  is  reflected  also 
in  the  causative  suffix  (-an- :  -[ajrir-) .     The  same  is  true  of  other  -[a]n- 
suffixes  not  causative  in  signification  (see  §  42, 10): 

Aorist  Non-aorist 

l-Tclu^ma^n  he  fixed  it  150.13  i-lcluma'n  fix  it! 

QclemenxWn  I  make  you  27.9)         Mema'n  make  it!  186.24 

§  46.  Comitative  -(a)  gw-  , 

Comitatives,  i.  e.,  transitive  forms  with  the  general  meaning  of  to 
DO  SOME  ACTION  (expressed  by  verb-stem)  together  with,  at- 
tended BY,  HAVING  SOMETHING  (cxpresscd  by  object  of  verb),  may 
be  formed  only  from  intransitives  by  the  suffix  -gw-  (final  -V'^,  rarely 
-Vwa  in  monosyllables) ;  after  a  consonant  (including  semivowel)  a 
connective  -a-  appears  before  the  -gw-,  though  in  a  few  cases  (as  in 
aorist  yd°-7i-  go)  the  -gw-  is  directly  appended.  Dissyllabic  stems 
ending  in  vowel  +  -g-  or  -w-  often  add  the  comitative  -gw-  directly,  in 

§  46 
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which  case  the  preceding  vowel  is  generally  lengthened ;  doublets, 
however,  are  sometimes  found  with  connecting  a.  The  second  vowel 
of  aorist  stems  is  apt  to  be  lengthened  in  comitative  forms,  yet  not 
as  consistently  as  in  the  case  of  causatives.  Differing  in  this  respect 
from  the  causative  -n-,  the  comitative  suffix  does  not  require  the  loss 
of  a  final  aoristic  intransitive  element  (e.  g.,  -i-).  From  aorist  lohoi- 
DiE  are  formed  loho^-n-  cause  to  die,  but  loJioy-agw-  die  together 
WITH.  The  reason  seems  clear.  "While  the  action  of  a  causative  verb 
is  logically  transitive,  that  of  a  comitative  is  really  intransitive,  and 
the  verb  is  only  formally  transitive.  In  the  former  case  the  subject 
of  the  verb  does  not  undergo  the  action  that  would  be  expressed  by 
the  intransitive  stem  (lohoi-) ;  in  the  latter  it  does.  Examples  of  the 
comitative  are: 


Intransitive 

yd°'n-  go  (aorist) 

yana-  (non-aorist) 

ligi-  come   home 

(aorist) 
IPg-  (non-aorist) 

giniig)-  go  to 


from   hunt 


dal-yewey-  run  away 

wl^-  travel 

loH-  play 

daway-  fly 

,Jienen-  use  up,  be  satiated 
yewey-  return 

yaway-  talk 


pieH-  sing  (non-aorist) 
[helel-  (aorist) 
§  46 


Comitative 

yank'""  he  takes  it  along  Oit., 
he  goes  having  it)  17.13 

yanagwa^n¥  he  will  take  it  along 

ligi'^k''"  he  fetched  game  home 
70.3 

li^gwa^nV  (  =  ll^g-gwa^nV  )  he 
will  fetch  game  home(130.6) 

ginV-gwa'^n  I  take  it  to  (31.11); 
also  gfim^agwa'^  (13.12);  fu- 
ture ginagwa'n  {=  ginag- 
gwa'n  with  inorganic  a  be- 
cause of  preceding  n)  (146.6) 

dal-yeweya.^k''"  he  ran  away 
with  it 

wik'wa,  he  travels  around  with 
it  14.2 

loHsigwa'^n  I  play  with  him 
(124.14) 

hd'^-wa- daway  Si'k'""  he  flies 
with  it 

JienenSbgwa'^n  I  eat  it  all  (43.12) 

yewey&gwa'^n  I  fetch  them  back 
(30.1;  47.13) 

yaway Sigwa'^n  I  talk  about  it 
(lit.,  I  talkhavmg  it)  108.12 

ndx-l-lie^l&gwa'n  I  shall  sing 
with  pipe  in  hand 

l-hele^lsigwa'^n  I  sing  with  it  in 
hand 
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Intransitiv*  Comitative 

t.'ohagas-  lie  like  dead    (non-         ndx-da-t!ohaga'sgwanJc'  he  lies 
aorist)  like  dead  with  pipe  in  mouth 

uyu^s'-  laugh  uyu'^s'gwa^n  I  laugh  at  him 

haxam-  come  da-yawix      hax&msi'lc''^      they 

came  talking  (literally, 
mouth-talking  they-came- 
with)  126.2 
lo^x  hiliwfigwana'Y  we  play  at 
fighting  Giterally,  play  we- 
fight-having) 
wa-hilpgwa'^n  I  jump  having 
it  {  =  *hiliugwa'^n,  see  §7) 


hiliw-  fight,  jump 


If  the  object  of  the  comitative  verb  is  other  than  a  third  person,  the 
suffix  -gw-  is  followed  by  the  indirective  -d-,  which  does  not  ordinarily 
appear  as  such,  but  unites  with  the  immediately  following  transitive 
connective  -x-  to  form  -s-;  a  connective  -a-  is  inserted  between  the 
-gw-  and  the  -s-,  so  that  the  whole  comitative  suflix  for  a  first  or 
second  personal  object  is  -{a)g'was-.     Examples  are: 

uyu'^s'gw2bsi  he  laughs  at  me 
Jienensigwsi'sain  he  ate  us  up  (192.15) 
hd°'-wa-dawiysigwsi'shin¥  he  will  fly  up  with  you 

The  form  -gwad-  of  the  comitative  suffix  appears  as  such  preceding 
-in-  (umlauted  from  -an-)  in  the  third  personal  object  of  indirect  for- 
f orms  built  up  on  intransitive  verbs  derived  from  transitives : 

lukm'xagw&dini^n  I  trap  for  him  (probably  =  I  cause  [-in]  him 
to  be  having  [-gwad-]  [some  one]  to  trap  [liiklu-xa-]  [for  him]) ; 
but  luklu'xagwasi  he  traps  for  me 

'p^ele'xagwdi.diini^n  I  go  to  war  for  him;  but  p'ele^xagwsisi  he  goes 
to  war  for  me 

It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  in  such  cases  the  -gwad-  is  to  be 
definitely  analyzed  into  a  comitative  element  -gwa-  +  an  indirective 
element  -d-  (-f-)  to,  for;  this  seems  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  for  -  object  becomes  identical  with  the  subject,  i.  e., 
when  the  verb  becomes  an  indirect  reflexive  (for  one's  self),  the  -d- 
imrnediately  precedes  the  regular  reflexive  suffix  -gwi-,  leaving  the 
causative  sufiix  -(a)n-  between  it  and  the  comitative  suffix  -gw-: 

luk!u'xagwanVgwide^ltr&^ioTm.jse\i  (probably  =  I  cause  [-an-] 
myself  [ -^^y^-]  to  be  having [-grw-]  [some  one]  to  tTa,ip[luk!il-xa-] 
for[-r-][me]) 

§  46 
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Comitatives  in  -gw-  are  formed  not  only  from  intransitivized  tran- 
sitivesin  -xOj-  (e.  g.,  l-liibu'xaV'^  she  pounds  with  it  in  hand  [55.10]; 
56.1),  but  also  from  non-agentive  intransitives  in  -x-  (see  below,  §  56). 
Examples  are: 

Non-agentive  Comitative 

sgd"^Bde^  ( =  sgo'M-x-de^)  I  cut        sgo'^sgwa^n  I  got  tired  ^  of  it 
(without     implied    object),  (21.6) 

am  across  (148.8) 
Tie^-me^-fho'^Vt'hax     he     lay        lie^^-wa-fho^Vfha^xgwa  he  lay 
down  with  his  arms  folded,  down  with  it  clasped  in  his 

lay  rolled  up  and  put  away  arms  154.6 

(cf.  Jie^-me^-fho'^Vflaga^n  I 
roll  it  up  and  put  it  away) 
fge^yaUx  it  runs  around,  rolls  wa-fge'^ya'lxgwa^n  I  roll  with  it 

wa-i-s'ugu's'iixgwa^n    I     am 

sleepy   (literally,   something 

like:  I  am  confused  having 

sleep) 

ha-i-s'ili^x  he  landed  ha-i-s'ili'xgw&  he  landed  with 

(his  canoe)  13.5 
The  obverse,  as  it  were,  of  these  transitive  forms  in  -x-gwa-,  is  given 
by  certain  rather  curious  Class  I  intransitive  forms  in  -x-gwa-  built 
up  on  intransitive,  not,  like  normal  -x-  derivatives,  on  transitive 
stems;  they  may  be  literally  translated  as  to  be  with  (or  having) 
(something)  doing  or  being.  Thus  from  the  intransitive  aorist 
da¥-limim-  (tree)  falls  on  top  of  is  formed  the  intransitive  daV- 
limlmxgwade^  it  falls  on  top  of  me  (108.12),  in  which  the  logical 
subject  (tree)  becomes  an  implied  object,  while  the  real  object  or 
goal  of  motion  (me)  is  treated  as  the  grammatical  subject.  The 
form  quoted  would  have  to  be  literally  translated  as  i  am  with  (or 
having)  (it)  falling  on  top  op  (me).  I  (as  tree)  fall  having 
it,  together  with  it  would  probably  be  something  like  *da¥- 
limPmgwa'^n.  Morphologically  similar  to  daJc^-limlmxgwade^  are 
doubtless : 

Jiewe'lioxgwade^  I  yawn  (literally,  I  am  having  —  [  ?  ]) 
yele'^sgwside^  {=  yelet! -x-gwa-)  I  am  sweating   (literally,  I  am 
— ^having  it,  i.  e.,  perspiration  [?]) 
With   such    an    interpretation,    the    form   daV-limimxgwadini^n   i 
chop  it  on  to  him  becomes  readily  intelligible  as  a  causative  built 

1  sgo'usde^  and  sgo'usgwa^n  are  morphologically  quite  clearly  related,  though  in  signification  the  latter  form 
has  widely  departed  from  what  must  have  been  its  primary  meaning. 

§  46 
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up  on  an  intransitive  in  -xgwa-;  literally  translated  it  would  read 
I  CAUSE  (-in)  HIM  TO  BE  WITH  (-gwod-)  (it)  falling  dimV'm-x-)  on 
TOP  OF  (dak'-)  (him)  .  This  chimes  in  well  with  the  interpretation  given 
above  of  the  really  very  perplexing  "for"  forms  in  -gwadin-  and 
-gwanfgwi. 

As  will  have  been  noticed  from  some  of  the  examples  already 
given  (yawayagw-  talk  about,  uyW-^s-gwa-  laugh  at,  sgoHgwa-  be 
TIRED  OF,  Jienenagw-  consume),  the  primarily  comitative  meaning  of 
the  -gw-  suffix  is  sometimes  greatly  obscured,  at  times  practically 
lost.  Other  examples  illustrating  this  weakening  of  the  fundamental 
signification  are: 

Intransitive  Comitative 

Tioyod-  dance  Jioyod-agw-  dance    (a  particular 

kmd  of)  dance  100.15;  102.9 

ha/^-ya/^n-  go  up  ha/^-yaPn-gw-  pick  up  24.3;  59.15 

ha-i-ginig-  go  out  to,  come  ha-i-ginl^-gw-    take  out   (no  leg 

motion  necessarily  implied) 

xehen-  do  (so)  xehe^y-agw-^  hurt,  destroy  136.23 

§  47.  Indirective  -rf-(-s-) 

The  -d-  of  the  indirect  object  never  appears  in  its  naked  form 
(except,  as  we  have  seen,  in  certain  forms  in  -gwad-;  see  also  under 
-(Z-  in  petrified  suffixes),  but  always  combined  into  -s-  with  the  follow- 
ing element  -x-  that  serves  to  bind  pronominal  objects  of  the  first  and 
second  persons  to  the  verb-stem  with  its  derivative  suffixes  (see  §64), 
The  indirect  object  of  the  third  person  is  not  normally  expressed  by 
this  -d-,  but,  like  an  ordinary  direct  third  personal  object,  is  left 
unexpressed,  the  general  character  of  the  verb  being  impliedly  indi- 
rective. As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  incorporated  pronominal  indirect 
object  is  used  only  when  the  direct  object  is  of  the  third  person,  never 
of  the  first  or  second;  and,  since  the  pronominal  object  of  the  third 
person  is  never  expressed  in  the  verb,  this  means  that  what  is  trans- 
lated as  the  indirect  object  is  in  reality  morphologically  the  direct 
object  of  the  verb.  The  indirective  idea  is  merely  a  derivative 
development;  or,  more  correctly,  certain  transitive  verbs  with  indi- 
rective "  face"  require  an  -s-(  =  -d--\--x-)  instead  of  -x-  with  an  incor- 
porated object  of  the  first  or  second  person,  i  give  it  to  him  is,  then, 
really  rendered  in  Takelma  by  i-him-give  ;  i  give  it  to  you,  by  i- 

'  For  the  change  of  non-causative  -n-  to  -y-  (-i-)  cf.  k.'emti-  and  k/emeen-  make. 
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you-give;  I  GIVE  HIM  FOOD,  by  i-HiM-FOOD-GivE,  in  which  the 
logically  indirect  object  him  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  direct  object 
of  the  verbal  complex  food-give  (food,  not  being  a  pronominal 
object,  is  loosely  incorporated  as  a  prefix  in  the  verb) ;  i  give  you 
FOOD,  by  i-YOU-FOOD-GiVE,  the  pronominal  combination  i  you 
being  expressed  at  the  end  of  the  verb-complex  in  the  same  form  as  in 
a  simple  transitive  like  i-you-see,  except  that  it  is  preceded  by  -s- 
instead  of  -x-;  such  combinations  as  i  give  you  to  him,  me  and  he 
GIVES  me  to  you,  him  Can  not  be  expressed  by  one  verb-form.  In 
these  latter  cases  the  grammatical  object  of  the  verb  is  no  longer  in- 
directly affected  by  the  action ;  hence  another,  though  probably  ety- 
mologically  related,  verb-stem  is  employed,  while  the  indirect  object 
is  expressed  by  a  local  phrase  outside  the  verb :  i  give  you  to  him 
(  =  I- YOU-GIVE  [not  indirective  ''face"]  him-to),  -x-,  not  -s-,  preced- 
ing the  combination  i  you.  The  idea  of  to  in  intransitives  like  go, 
RUN,  and  so  on,  is  regularly  expressed  by  such  an  extra-verbal  local 
phrase.  Many  verbs  that,  from  our  point  of  view,  seem  ordinary 
transitives,  are  in  Takelma  provided  with  the  indirective  -s-.  Ex- 
amples illustrating  the  use  of  this  -s-  are : 

Aorist  Future 

iogoyi^'n^  I  give  it  to  him  180.11  oTin  (170.13;  180.9,16) 

I  ogu'sbi^n  I  give  it  to  you  23.3  o'shin  (178.15) 

I  {oyonxbi^n  I  give  you)  {olnxbin  I  shall  give  you) 

(wet'gi^n    (for  -g-   see    §42,  5)    I  wede'Vin  (17.10,11) 

I      took  it  from  him  76.1 

[wesbi^n  I  took  it  from  you  (17.3)  wede'sbin  (16.10,11) 

j  al-da-p' d^p'ivn^n  I  blew  at  it  (15. 1) 

\al-da-p'up'ausbi^n  I  blew  at  you 

wd^giwi'^n  I  brought  it  to  him  wagawi'n  I  shall  bring  it  to 
(for  -w-  see  §42,  11)  (176.17)  Mm 

woJ^ga'sam.^  he  brought  it  to  us  -ife^e'siri^^' hewillbringittome 
(^      (194.11) 
(eiyi'^n  I  hurt  him 
[  elshi^n  I  hurt  jou 

jgayaU  he  ate  him  54.5  ga-iwa'nk'  130.5 

Igayausbi^n  I  ate  you  gaishinV  he  will  eat  you  26.8 

f  al-yebebi'^ti  I  showed  it  to  liim  (77.8)  al-ye^hi'n  I  shall  show  it  to  him 

]  al-yehe' psbi^n  I  showed  it  to  you  al-yepsi  show  it  to  me! 

1  The  -y-  is  peculiar  to  aorist  forms  of  this  verb  with  a  third  personal  object  {ogoyiH'  YOtrxo  him;  ogdihi 
HE  TO  HIM  122.11)  and  to  the  third  personal  passive  aorist  {ogoyi'n  he  was  gi\ten  it  15.2) 

2  With  connecting  a  before  s.    In  o'sbin  above  -g-  +  -s-sives  -s-,  but  *wesdam  (=we'g-sdam)  would  lie- 
come  confused  with  wisdam  {=weed-sdam)  you  took  it  from  me. 
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Some  verbs  that  belong  here  show  the  -s-  only  in  the  aorist,  other 
forms  having  only  -x-.     Examples  are : 

Future 

away  from 


Aorist 

went 


Tie^^-xwi'n 


he^^-Vwi'-n  I 

him  23.12 
he^^-iHshi^n  I  went  away  from    Tie^^-lwi'-KbinY 

you  (184.14,15) 
y¥mtshi^n  I  lent  it  to  you  98.15 
jl-t!aUt!iwi^n  I  catch  him  33.4 
n-tlaut!a'ushi  he  caught  you 
[naga'^n  I  said  to  him  72.9 
Xnaga'sbi^n  I  said  to  you  108.4 
da¥-da-hdHi'^n  I  answered  him 

(61.6) 
daV-da-Jidlsbi^n  I  answered  you 

(134.20) 
sd^nsa'^n  I  fight  him  (110.20) 
sa/^nsa'nsWn  I  fight  you 


yimi'xi  lend  it  to  me!  98.14,  21 
l-V.d'^wi'n  (33.8) 
l-t!dUxbin¥  (140.15) 
nd^gi'n  (15.15;  196.20) 
ndxbin  (60.3) 
dak  '-da-hala'hin 

da¥-da-hala'xbin 

sana'n  (28.15;  33.9) 
sana'xbin 


§  48.  Indirective  -{a^)ld- 
This  suffix  is  probably  composed  of  the  continuative  -I-  (see  §  42,  9) 
and  the  indirective  -d-,  though,  unlike  the  latter  suffix,  it  is  always 
employed  to  transitivize  intransitives,  a  characteristic  intransitive 
element  of  the  aorist  (e.  g.,  -i-)  regularly  remaining.  After  vowels,  the 
suffix  appears  simply  as  -Id-;  after  consonants  and  semivowels,  a  con- 
nective -a-  is  generally  introduced,  which,  when  accented,  receiA^es  a 
falling  pitch.  The  general  idea  conveyed  by  the  suffix  is  that  of 
purposive  action  toward  some  person  or  object,  so  that  it  may  be  con- 
veniently translated  by  moving  at  or  toward,  in  order  to  reach, 
GOING  TO  GET.     Examples  of  its  use  are : 


hiliilfe^  I  climb 

yada'Ve^  I  swim  dyadad-) 
Uli"^'  he  jumped  32.13;  78.11 


'da-t!aya^^^    they    went    to    get 
(something)  to  eat  75.9 


da-ddHja'H'  (future)  (33.9) 
sgele""'  he  shouted  59.4;  90.8 


Idliwoflda^n  I  climb  for  it  (77.8) 
\yadada'\6.a^n  I  swim  for  him  (to 

save  him  from  drowning) 
[yeded^JXsi  he  swims  for  me 
hiliwsb'ha^n   they  fought   (liter- 
ally, they  jumped  at,  for  each 
other)  27.4 
da-t!mja\dV^n  I  went  to  get  it  to 
eat;  da-t!ayd\t'  he  went  to  get 
it  to  eat  (a  shows  by  its  accent 
that  it  is  part  of  stem)  76.9 
da-dd'^ldi'n  (future)  (33.9) 
sgelew&'W  he  shouted  to,  for  him 
59.4;  (94.1) 
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wiliw-  go,  run 
xudu'^m  he  whistled 

ligi'V'^'h.e  fetched  home  (game) 
70.3;  128.12;  Zigri'^  he  came 
home  (with  game)  124.22 


\wiliw2i'\da^nl  go  and  show  it  to  him 
[de-'wiliw2J\^a^n  I  fight  him  (27.3) 
xudumdJldia^n  I  whistled    to    him 

(33.16) 
de-ligiofM'  he  fetched  it  for  him  to 

eat  126.9;  130.9 


yonobsJW  they  held  nets  waiting 

for  fish  32.1 

InwoHf  HE  WENT  AFTER  IT  29.12  the  -Id-  is  confined  to  the  aorist; 

non-aorist  forms  have  the  stem  lyoo- without  suffix:  woo'n  i  shall  go 

AFTER  IT  (162.8,10). 

§  49.  Indirective  -{a')md- 

There  hardly  seems  to  be  any  significant  difference  between  this 
and  the  preceding  suffix,  except  that  the  indirective  force  of  -{a')md- 
seems  in  many  cases  to  be  much  less  clear  and  that  it  may  be  appended 
to  transitive  as  well  as  to  intransitive  stems.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  in  some  of  the  examples  the  -m-  of  the  suffix  is  really  the  dissimi- 
lated  product  of  an  original  -I-  because  of  an  -I-  of  the  stem  (see  §  21) ; 
yet  this  explanation  could  not  be  made  to  apply  to  all  the  cases. 
Those  forms  that  contain  a  radical  -I-  are  given  first : 

Simple  form  -{a')md- 

t.'lH&'mda^n  I  fish  for  (salmon) 
ts-Ielelsb'mda^n   I  paint  him    (  =  1 

put  paint — s'e^^l — on  to  him) 
s'in-delegofm&daTn  you  put  holes  in 

my  nose  22.2 
malaga/mshi^n  I  am  jealous  of  you 

yalagsi'mda^n  I  dive  for  it  (60.10) 
lagagsb'm.da^n  I  paid  him  (184.17) 
legwelsi'iada^nl  sucked  it  out  of  liim 
dl^^-al-gelegalsi'inda^n  I  tie  his  hair 

up  into  top-knot  (172.3) 
di^-uyu'ts!siiadahi  I  fool  him 
7/am^a'mt' (go  and)  ask  of  him  174.10 
l^'oyauida^n   I    smoke    them    out 

(76.11) 
hd°^-Jc!emena/mda^n    I    make    him 

ready  to  go  (76.13) 
dalc'-t'gu'^h&iaV     she     covered    it 

(basket)  over  61.9 


malagia'^^  they  are  jealous  (cf. 

malag-,  Tnalagan-  tell) 
yala'Fde'l  dive  (61.8) 
(lagag-  feed) 

legwe'l  he  sucked  it  (186.18) 
(geleg-  twirl) 

uyuts!-  laugh 
ya'mf  ask  him!  70.6 


Tclemen-  make 

daV-Vgu'^ha^n  I  put  (hat-like 
object)  over  as  covering 

§  49 
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§50.  Indirective -(a)/j(afl)-  "for" 

From  transitives,  never  from  intransitives,  are  formed  verbs  in 
-(a)n  or  -{a) nan-  (the  first  -a-  is  the  connective  vowel  already  spoken 
of)  signifying  to  do  (the  act  expressed  by  the  verb-stem)  for,  in 
BEHALF  OF  (the  objcct  of  the  verb).  No  rule  can  be  given  as  to  when 
-{a)n-  or  -{a)nan-  is  to  be  used,  the  two  sufRxes  being  frequently 
found  to  interchange  in  the  same  form.  It  is  not  likely  that  -(a) nan- 
is  a  mere  duplication  of  the  simpler  -(a)n-,  as  no  other  case  of  suffix- 
reduplication  could  be  shown  to  exist  in  Takelma,  but  rather  a 
compound  suffix  consisting  of  two  distinct  elements  that  happen  to  be 
homonymous.  Neither  of  the  -{a)n-  elements  m-{a)nan-,  however, 
can  be  identified  with  either  the  causative  -(a)n-  or  the  petrified  -{a)n- 
of  certain  transitive  verbs  (see  §  42,10),  for  the  full  -{a)nan-  suffix  is 
found  suffixed  to  them  (e.  g.,  loho^ninini'^n  I  killed  him  for 
HIM  [  =  I  CAUSED  him  TO  DIE  FOR  him])  .  As  in  the  case  of  the  ordi- 
nary indirect  object-suffix  -s-,  only  the  third  person  (and  that,  as  far  as 
the  pronoun  is  concerned,  by  implication)  is  tolerated  as  the  logical 
object,  the  grammatical  object  being  always  the  person  in  whose 
behalf  the  action  is  done.  If  the  formal  (i.  e.,  indirect)  object  of 
the  verb  is  of  the  third  person,  the  -{a)n-  or  -{a)nanr-  is  nearly  always 
followed  by  the  "instrumental"  i  (see  §  64),  an  umlaut  of  the  suffix 
to  -{i)n-  or  -(i)nin-  necessarily  resulting  (see  §  8,  3c).  The  longer 
form  of  the  suffix  -{a)nan  is  apt  to  be  limited  to  the  aorist  forms 
with  third  personal  object;  non-aorist  forms  and  aorist  forms  with 
first  or  second  personal  object  generally  have  the  shorter  form  of  the 
suffix,  -{a)n-.  What  was  said  above  of  a  phonetic  character  in  regard 
to  the  causative  -(a)n-  applies  also  here.     Examples  are: 


wa^-l-tloxoxi^n  I  gather  them 
(192.4) 


l-Tc!iPma^n  he  fixed  it 
(150.13;  186.16,18) 


Transitive  Indirective 

wa^-i-t!oxdxmi^n      I      gather 

them  for  him 
wa^-i-t!uxUXBJixi    he    gathers 

them  for  me 
^  i-Tdu'^minimni'^n  I  fixed  it  for 

him 
l-lduminimni^nV  he   will   fix 

it  for  him 

(i-JcIu'^manaii'xi  he  fixed  it  for 
me 
i-]c!umansi'nhi  fix  it  for  him! 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 10  §    50 
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o'^'ga^n  I  trap  them  (78.5) 


Icladai-  pick  (aorist) 


Tda/^d-  pick  (non-aorist) 

de^-l-wl'^gi^n  I  spread  it   out 
(120.1) 

Tclemen-  make 

limimana'^n  I  fell  tree  (cause 
it  to  fall)  (108.11) 

loho^na'^n  I  cause  him  to  die 
(142.9) 


dd'^mik' wan¥  he  will  kill  him 

(116.18)     . 
sa'^gwa'^n   I   paddle   it    (60.1; 

112.9) 


Indirective 

^la'^hinmi'^n  I  carry  it  for  him 
lZa"&a'n7ia^7i 
le^'hsi'nxi  he  carries  it  for  me 
(Id^ginmi'^n  I    trap  them    for 
I     him 
[id'^gmi^7i 
(pHyin)   lu'^gsiRxi    he     traps 

(deer)  for  me 
Jo'lclmin  I  shall  trap  them  for 

him 
Tcfadaymi'^n  I  pick  them  for 

him 
JdaddiMm^n 
Tc!edey2i'nxi  he  picks  them  for 

him 
Tcla/^dimni'n  I  shall  pick  them 

for  him 
de^-l-wl'^gajixi    he    spreads   it 

out  for  me 
Idemenini'^n    I    make    it    for 

him 
Tdemmm'n  I  shall  make  it  for 

him 
liirdmimm'^n  I  fell  it  for  him 

loho'^mmm'^n  I  killed  him  for 

him 
loTio^nansi'iihi  he  killed  him  for 

him 
luhu^na'nxi  he  killed  him  for 

me 
do'^msiTiab'nVwanV  he  will  kill 

him  for  him 
Jian-se^gw&'nsin  I  am  paddled 

across    (literally,   it,  i.    e., 

canoe,    is    paddled    across 

for  me) 
plahayinmi'^n'^    I     make    it 

done  for  him 


■pldhanana'^n  I  cause  it  to  be 
cooked,  done 

A  number  of  transitive  verbs  in  -{a)n{an)-  in  which  the  for  (in 
behalf  of)  idea  is  not  clearly  apparent  nevertheless  doubtless  belong 
here.     Such  are: 


§  50 
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{o^da'^n  I  hunt  for  him 

[116.8]) 


aV-d'^divd'^n  I  look  around  for  him 

(92.27) 
l^-odoni'n    I    shall    feel    around 

for  it 
malagsiji&'iihi  he  told  him  30.15  (mala'xhi  he  told  you  [162.6]) 

It  not  infrequently  happens  in  verbs  where  the  logical  relation  exist- 
ing between  the  subject  and  a  first  or  second  personal  object  can 
hardly  be  other  than  an  indirect  one,  that  the  for  idea  is  expressed 
by  means  of  the  simple  transitive  form  with  -x-  or  -s-  instead  of 
the  more  explicit  indirective  -{a)n(an)-,  as  shown  in  the  following 
examples : 

Tcledelsi  he  picks  them  for  me  (literally,  he  picks  to  me,  along- 
side of  Jcledeysi'nxi  he  picks  them  for  me)* 

me^hep'xip'  come  and  chop  out  (a  hole)  for  me  (to  enable  me  to 
get  out)  (literally,  come  and  chop  me!)  90.16 

gel-ts!eye'mxi  he  hid  it  from  me  (158.7) ;  but  gel-tslayamini'^n  I 
hid  it  from  him 

The  idea  of  doing  something  for  some  one  when  the  action  is  an 
intransitive  one  can  not  be  expressed  in  the  verb  itself,  so  that  peri- 
phrases of  one  kind  or  another  are  resorted  to;  e.  g.,  i  go  for  him  is 
expressed  by  i  go,  he  having  sent  me.  In  verbs  that  are  intransi- 
tive only  in  form,  but  logically  still  transitive,  that  is,  in  transitive 
verbs  with  unexpressed  object,  the  for  idea  is  expressed  by  the  com- 
plex suffix  -gwa'dan-  (with  first  or  second  personal  object  -gwas-) ,  the 
analysis  of  which  has  been  attempted  above  (see  §  46).  Thus  we 
have  ipHyin)  lo''"gin(in)i^n  i  trap  (deer)  for  him  built  up  on  a  tran- 
sitive in  both  form  and  meaning  (i.  e.,  lo'^ga^n),  but  luk.'v/xagwa- 
dini^n  i  trap  for  him  built  up  on  a  formal  intransitive  (luklvfxa^). 
The  idea  of  for,  in  behalf  of  one's  self  is  rendered  in  transitive 
verbs  by  adding  to  the  indirective  suffix  -(a) n (an)-  the  regular  reflexive 
suffix  -k'wi-  i-gwi-) : 

dd'^mana'nVwidd"'  he  wUl  kill  them  for  himself 
t!umu¥wank'wide^  I  kill  them  for  myself 
de^-i-vn'^ganlc'wide^  I  spread  it  out  for  myself 
lian-se^gwa'Tik'wide^  I  paddle  myself  across,  really,  I  paddle  (canoe) 
across  for  myself 

1  There  must  be  a  difference  in  signification,  however,  between  klediXsisnA  k.'edeya'nxi.  The  former 
probably  means  "he  picks  them  for  me,  i.  e.,  in  order  to  give  them  to  me;"  the  latter  "he  picks  them 
in  my  behalf  (perhaps  because  I  am  sick  and  can  not  do  so  myself.)"  Compare  also  de^ise'exi  he  opened 
THE  DOOE  FOE  ME  (i.  6.,  in  Order  to  let  me  in)  (63.12)  with  de^ise'eganxi  he  opened  the  door  on  my 
BEHALF  (perhaps  because  I  was  unable  to  do  so  myself). 
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In  intransitive  verbs  with  implied  transitive  force  a  -f -  is  inserted 
between  the  indirective  -{a)n{an)-  and  the  reflexive  -gwi-: 

luklu'xagwanfgwif  he  traps  for  himself 
Also  this  form  in  -gwanfgwi-  was  explained  above. 
§  51.  Indirect  Reflexive  -gwa- 

By  indirect  reflexive  is  here  meant  action  in  reference  to  something 
belonging  to  one's  self,  not  action  in  behalf  of  one's  self.  From  the 
latter  idea  (expressed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  -{a]n{an]k'wi-  and  -[o]n[an]- 
fgwi-)  the  indirect  reflexive  in  -gwa-  differs  in  being  always  found  in 
a  transitive  setting;  from  the  comitative  -{a)gw{a)-  it  differs  phonet- 
ically in  being  formed  only  from  transitive  verbs  with  expressed  object 
and  in  the  constancy  of  the  final  -a-  (third  person  aorist  -Vwa,  not 
-V'^).     Examples  of  its  use  are: 

^•m.-H-fgili'^sgw2k'^  he  scratched  his  own  nose  14.11;  15.7 

manx  al-7iu'"k'wa  {  =  gw-¥wa)  he  painted  his  own  face  (cf.  rio'^gv)- 

i^n  I  paint  it) 
i-gaxaga'xgwa^n  I  scratch  myself,  i,  e.,  my  own  (cf.  %-gaxagixi'^n 

I  scratch  him) 
i-p.'i;'-7io'"kVa  warm  yournands!  (188.20)  (cf.  i-p!i^-nd''^¥wi^n  I 

warm  his  hands) 
s-in-de^le'p'gwsi  he  stuck  it  into  his  own  nose  (cf.  dd"'-dele' p'i  he 

pierced  his  —  another's  —  ear) 
bils  ^a\-giliga'lk.'\vsi^n  I  covered  myself  with  moss  (48.14)  (cf.  hjls 

i-giligiW^n  I  covered  him  with  moss) 
hils  ^i-giliga'lk'w&^n  I  covered  my  hands  with  moss 
gwen-pliiji'nk'wa  he  lies  on  pillow   (probably  =  he  causes  his 

neck  to  lie)  ^ 
Jdedelk'wsi^n  I  pick  them  for  myself  (literally,  I  pick  my  own) 
de-¥iuVauk'wsJc'  he  brandished  it  before  his  face  172.11 
l-lc!u^ma'nk'wsi  he  prepared  himself,  got  ready  172.2  (cf.  l-Tclu^- 

ma^n  he  fixed  it,  got  it  ready  114.7) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  whenever  what  in  English  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  a  direct  reflexive  is  really  such  only  in  form,  not  in  fact,  the 
Takelma  idiom  requires  the  indirect  -Vwa-  form,  not  the  direct  reflexive 
in  -gwi-.  Thus,  i  see  or  scratch  myself  is  not  logically  a  reflexive  in 
the  same  sense  as  i  kill,  drown,  or  hang  myself,  the  former  involv- 
ipg  strictly  action  on  what  belongs  to  the  subject,  not  on  the  subject 
itself:  I  SEE  or  scratch  my  own  (flesh).     Still  such  distinctions  can 

>The  object,  generaJly  a  body-part,  to  which  the  action  refers  is  printed  in  Roman  characters, 
'p.'tym- connected  with  'p.'eyen-  lie? 
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hardly  be  insisted  upon;  much  depends  on  idiomatic  usage.  The 
indirect  reflexive  suffix,  it  would  seem,  is  employed  only  when  the 
direct  object  is  incorporated  in  the  verb;  if  the  direct  object  is  taken 
out  of  the  verb-complex  and  provided  with  a  possessive  pronoun,  all 
ambiguity  as  to  the  relation  between  subject  and  object  is  removed 
and  the  -gwa-  falls  out.  Thus  we  have  da^-deHe' jp' gwa  he  pierced 
HIS  OWN  EAR  with  indirect  reflexive  -gwa-  to  show  the  possession  of 
the  object  {da'^-  ear)  by  the  subject;  da/^dele'fi  would  mean  he 
PIERCED  another's  EAR.  The  former  sentence  can  also  be  expressed 
more  analytically  by  ddnxdagwa  liadele'p'i  his-own  (-dagwa)  -ear  he- 
in-pierced-it  ;  ddnxda  hadele^p'i  would  then  have  reference  to  the 
piercing  of  another's  ear.  In  other  words,  the  reflexive  idea  is 
expressed  in  the  verb  or  in  the  noun  according  to  whether  the  latter 
is  incorporated  or  independent. 

INTRANSITIVE  SUFFIXES  (§§  52-67) 
§  52.  General  Remarks 
Under  this  head  are  included  such  suffixes  as  intransitivize  a  transi- 
tive verb  by  removing  the  object  (-xa-),  transferring  the  object  from 
without  to  within  the  sphere  of  the  subject  (reflexive,  reciprocal),  or 
changing  the  character  of  the  action  altogether  (non-agentive,  posi- 
tional). The  passive  intransitivizes  by  removing,  not  the  object,  but 
the  subject,  the  former  remaining  in  exactly  the  same  form  in  which 
we  find  it  in  the  corresponding  transitive;  the  voice  is  characterized 
by  peculiar  suffixes  that  differ  for  the  various  tense-modes,  and  which, 
following,  as  they  do  the  pronominal  elements  of  the  verb,  will  receive 
appropriate  treatment  in  discussing  the  purely  formal  verbal  elements. 
The  normal  transitive,  its  ancillary  passive,  the  active  intransitive 
i-xa-),  the  reflexive,  the  reciprocal,  the  non-agentive,  and  the  posi- 
tional may  be  looked  upon  as  the  seven  voices  of  a  transitive  verb,  of 
which  only  the  first  five  (possibly  also  the  sixth),  however,  can  be 
freely  formed  from  any  transitive  stem.  Of  the  seven  voices,  the 
first  two  are  provided  \vith  a  distinct  set  of  pronominal  object  (and 
transitive  subject)  suffixes;  the  third  and  the  fifth,  with  Class  I 
intransitive  subjects;  the  remaining,  with  Class  II  intransitive 
subjects. 

Before  giving  examples  of  the  intransitive  suffixes,  it  may  be  useful 
to  rapidly  follow  out  a  particular  transitive  stem  {dinJc!-  stretch  out 
[  =  base  din-  +  transitive  petrified  suffix -fc.'-])  inits  various  voices.    First 
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of  all,  we  may  form  an  ordinary  active  transitive  verb  with  expressed 
object  by  attaching  to  the  verb  or  aorist  stem  the  appropriate  pro- 
nominal suffixes:  la-i-de-di'nilda^n  i  stretch  it  out  (like  a  rubber 
BAND  or  the  like)  (62.1).  Secondly,  from  this  may  be  formed  a  pas- 
sive by  the  addition  to  the  stem  (diniTc!-)  of  the  pronominal  object  and 
characteristic  passive  suffix::  ha-i-de-di'niklan  it  is  or  was  (actively) 
STRETCHED  OUT.  Thirdly,  the  transitive  stem  may  be  made  intransi- 
tive by  a  failure  to  specify  the  object:  ha-i-de-di'ni^xade^  i  stretch 
(something)  out.  Fourthly,  a  direct  reflexive  is  formed  by  the 
suffix  -gwi-:  ha-i-de-di'ni^Vwide^  i  (actually,  if  such  were  possible) 
STRETCH  myself  OUT,  in  as  literal  a  sense  as  in,  e.  g.,  i  kill  myself. 
Fifthly,  the  transitive  form  may  be  made  reciprocal  by  the  compound 
suffix  -.x-(or  -s-)an-:  ha-i-de-di'ni^xa^n  they  (actively  and  literally) 
STRETCH  one  ANOTHER  OUT.  Sixthly,  the  non-agentive  voice  is 
formed  by  a  suffixed  -x-:  ha-i-de-dini'^x  it  stretches  out  (144.14), 
in  the  sense  in  which  a  sore  might  be  supposed  to  spread,  without  voli- 
tion and  without  apparent  agency;  this  particular  form  is  idiomati- 
cally employed  to  refer  to  the  stretching  out,  advancing,  marching,  of 
a  single  column,  the  figure  here  being  evidently  that  of  a  long  string- 
like line  moving  out  without  distinctly  sensed  agency.  Similarly, 
hd^-dini'^x  (clouds)  spread  up  in  long  strips  13.3  are  not  actively 
spread  out  by  some  one,  do  not  spread  out  some  unexpressed  object, 
are  not  conceived  of  as  actually  spreading  themselves  out,  and  are 
not  conceived  of  as  being  in  the  static,  purely  positional  condition  of 
lying  extended.  Seventhly,  the  last,  positional  voice  is  expressed 
by  an  aoristic  -l^-,  non-aoristic  -as-:  dinkli  it  lies  spread  out, 
referriQg  to  a  long  string  or  other  elongated  body  extended  on  the 
ground;  future  dinkla'sdd'^.  A  synopsis  for  the  second  person 
singular  (and  reciprocal  plural)  of  diiik!-{dinik!-)  spread  of  the 
seven  voices  in  the  six  tense-modes  is  given  in  Appendix  A.  The 
intransitive  suffixes  will  now  be  taken  up  in  order. 

§  53.  Active  Intransitive  -xa-  ' 

The  -a-  of  this  suflix  is  a  constant  element  except  before  a  per- 
sonal ending  beginning  with  a  vowel:  p'ele'xik'  we  go  to  fight. 
Like  other  non-radical  -a-  vowels  it  may  be  umlauted  to  i:  s'om-lu- 
Jiulxiya'^^  they  (indef.)  operate  as  s'omloho'lxa^s  (class  of  medicine 
men)  172.14.     The  final  consonant  of  the  aorist  stem  of  verbs  of  Type 
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8  falls  out  before  the  -xa-,  also  an  indirective  d  (including  the  -d-  of 
-[a]md-,  [a]ld;  a  final  radical  -d-,  however,  unites  with  -xa-  to  form 
-sa-).  Verbs  of  Type  5  employ  not  the  aorist,  but  the  verb-stem, 
in  the  aorist  of  the  -xa-  derivative  (cf.  the  parallel  phenomenon  in 
the  formation  of  the  frequentative,  §  43,  1  and  6;  for  exceptions  see 
§  40,  5),  inserting  the  repeated  stem-vowel  between  the  fortis  conso- 
nant of  the  stem  and  the  suffix;  -xa-  derivatives  of  Type  5  verbs 
thus  belong  to  Type  2.  For  the  vocalism  of  the  stem  of  -xa-  forms, 
see  §  31,  5.  Verbs  in  -xa-  of  Types  2  and  3  regularly  have  a  short 
second  stem  vowel,  even  if  the  quantity  in  the  primitive  verb  is  long ; 
this  short  vowel  may,  however,  be  secondarily  lengthened,  with  fall- 
ing accent,  to  express  a  frequentative  idea.  In  non-aorist  forms  the 
stress  tends  to  fall  on  the  -xa-.  Verbs  in  -xa-  can  be  formed,  of 
course,  only  from  transitives,  and,  although  in  form  they  are  strictly 
intransitive,  they  always  logically  imply  an  object.  Examples  of 
-xa-  are: 

lub'u/xa,^  she  pounded  16,9;  i-lv/pxagwanV  she  will  pound  having 

it  (pestle)  55.10  (aorist  transitive  loho^p'  she  pounded  them 

16.9) 
tHHa'mx&de^  I  went  fishing  (UiHa'mda^n  I  fished  for  them) 
Tcfa^wa'nxSi^  she  sifts  57.15  (kld^wa'nda^n  I  sift  acorn  meal  [16.10]) 
dak'-Vek!e'x&^  he  smokes  96.23  (Type  5  dalc'-t'e'^gi^n  I  give  him 

to  smoke  [170.13]) 
2?/e&e'xaMie  beat  off  (bark)  55.6  (p.'ahah-  chop  [90.11]) 
lebe'sQjde^  I  sew  (leheda'^n  I  sew  it) 

sgut.'u'xa^  he  is  cutting  92.2  (Type  5  aorist  sgo^d-  72.10) 
al-xlk!i'x2u^  he  looked  around  102.12  (Type  5  aorist  al-xl^g-  124.8) 
luk.'vfxa,^  he  traps  (Type  5  aorist  lo'^g'^-  78.5) ;  future  lil'^x^^gwa- 

dinin  I  shall  trap  for  him 
wd°'-Tiimi'x2de^  I  was  talking  to  somebody  (wd^-Mmida'^n  I  talked 

to  hun  [59.16]) 
dalc'-da-hele'halxdide^  I  alwavs  answer  {daV-da-TidHi'^n  I  answer 

him  [146.14]) 
dah'-hene'xa,^  he  waits;  future  da¥-Tienx&'t'e^  I  shall  wait  {da¥- 

Jiene^da'^n  I  wait  for  him) 
yimi's-&^{=  -s'-xaO   he  dreams;  future  yims'affe^;  imperative 

yims'Si'^ 

In  Ideme'nxade^  i  was  making,  working  (future  TclemxsJt'e^)  the 
loss  of  the  -n-  in  the  non-aorist  forms  (cf.  Tdemna'n  i  shall  make  it 
[28.14])  may  be  due  to  a  purely  phonetic  cause  (see  §  11) 
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§  54.  Reflexive  -gwi- 

The  final  consonant  of  the  aorist  stem  of  some  verbs  of  Type  8  is 
eclipsed,  with  lengthening  of  preceding  vowel,  also  before  the  reflex- 
ive -gwi-  (see  §  40,  8),  in  the  case  of  others  it  is  preserved.  Where 
the  -gwi-  reflexive  is  derived  from  indirect  transitives  in  -d-  (-amd-, 
-gwadan-),  there  is  often  practically  no  difference  in  signification 
between  it  and  the  indirect  reflexive  -gwa-.     Examples  of  -gwi-  are : 

tlomoYwide^  I  kill  myself  (from  tlomom-) 

al-yeWp'gwif  he  showed  himself  (yeheh-) 

al-xl'^k.'vdf  he  looked  at  himself 

plagdnk'wide^  I  bathed    (literally,   I   caused  myself  to  bathe; 

cf.  ylaga^na'^n  I  bathe  him) 
seHa'mt'gwide^  I  shall  paint  myself  {seHa'mdan  I  shall  paint  him) 
fV gwaxd'^'wide^  I  tattooed  myself  {Vgwaxdl  he  tattooed  him) 
\fgwd°'xa'nVgvnde''  I  shall  tattoo  myself  (  =  for  myself) 
%-gis-iga' s-gw'ide^  I  tickle  myself 
al-wa-ts!eyek\vide^  I  washed  myself  with  it 
dd'^-delega'mt'gwide^  {  =  dd'^-deJe'p'gwa^n)  I  pierce  my  ears 
(yu¥)  Ic.'emenk'wif  they  made  themselves  (strong)  27.12 
xuma  ogolk'wide^  I  give  food  to  myself  (  =  1  food-give  myself) 
i-lesgi'k'wide'^  1  shall  touch  myself 

Before  the  imperative  endings  -p\  -p'anp'  the  reflexive  suflBx  be- 
comes lengthened  to  -gwP-: 

IcIefgwPp'  ^  pick  them  for  yourself ! 

de^gwa'It'gwTpanp'  take  care  of  yourselves!  126.20;  (128.24) 

The  reflexive  of  naga-  say  to  is  irregular  in  that  is  is  formed  not 
from  the  transitive  stem,  but  from  the  corresponding  intransitive 
nagai-  say:  nagaiFwif  he  said  to  himself  104.1  (cf.  nagaiFwa,  §62). 


{--'}- 


§  55.  Beciprocal 

The  -X-  and  -s-  preceding  the  characteristic  reciprocal  -an-  (umlauted 
-in-)  suffix  are  nothing  but  the  connective  consonant  of  direct  and  in- 
direct transitive  verbs  respectively,  the  choice  in  the  reciprocal  form 
between  the  two  depending  entirely  upon  which  is  used  in  the  cor- 
responding simple  transitive.  A  difference,  however,  in  the  use  of 
this  -X-  (-S-)  between  the  transitive  and  reciprocal  is  found  in  so  far 
as  in  the  latter  it  appears  with  a  third  as  well  as  first  and  second 

1  Indirect  reflexive  (for  oneself)  in  signification,  tliough  without  indirective  suffix  of  any  kind.  The 
form  is  thus  analogous  to  such  as  k.'edblsi  mentioned  above  (see  §59).  That  the  reflexive  action  is 
thought  of  as  indirective  in  character  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  ablaut  of  the  stem  (tc'dad-) ;  see  §31,  C. 
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personal  object.  The  phonetic  form  of  what  precedes  the  -x-  (-S-)  is  the 
same  as  in  the  transitive  from  which  the  reciprocal  is  derived.  The 
reciprocal  element  -an-  is  the  only  one  of  the  verbal  suffixes  that  is 
placed  between  the  connecting  -x-  and  the  personal  endings,  so  that 
it  may  rightly  be  looked  upon  as  in  a  way  equivalent  to  the  incor- 
porated objective  pronouns.     Examples  of  -x-an-  are: 

Ic.'oydxmiV  we  go  together,  accompany  one  another  (33.15) 

tleuxiniba^ni  let  us  play  shinny! 

l-latsIa'xmiV  we  touch  one  another 

at-s'in-ld'^xa.^11  they  meet  each  other  (literally,  they  thrust  noses 

to  one  another) 
t!omdxa,^ii  they  kill  one  another  (33.10) 
gel-wayanx&^n  they  were  sleeping  together  (literally,  they  caused 

each  other  to  sleep  facing  each  other)  190.2 
al-xl'^x2u^n  they  looked  at  each  other 

Examples  of  -s-an-,  i.  e.,  of  indirect  reciprocals,  are: 

naga^s&^n  they  said  to  each  other  31.9  (cf.  naga'shi^n  I  said  to  you 

[100.1]);  future  naxan-^'  (ci.ndxhin  [60.3]) 
sd"^nsa'nssi^n  they  fight  one  another  (23,14;  184.13)  (cf.  sd'^nsa'ns- 

hi^n);  hiture  sana'x&nH'  (23.15)  {ct  sana'xhin) 
he^^-iiis'&^n  they  went  away  from  one  another  (cf.  lie^^-lusbi^n 

[184.14]);  future  7i.e^^-^^y^'xan^^'  (cf.  Jie^^-iwi'xlin) 
Id^ma'lssi^ii  they  quarreled  wdth  each  other  27.2;  86.10 
wd^-Mmi' ssi^ji  they  talked  to  one  another  124.14(cf .  wd'^-Jdmi'sbi^n) 
lo'^gwa's'miba^  let  us  play  32.5  (cf.  lo'^gwa'shin  future) 
t!u'lt!als'miha^  let  us  play  at  gambling-sticks  (t.'ii^T)  31.9 
al-sege'sa¥smi¥  we  keep   nodding   to  one  another;  se^Vsa'V- 

sanfc'  they  nodded  to  one  another  (inferential)  172. 10 (but  unre- 

duplicated  al-se'^xmiV  we  nodded  to  each  other) 

§  56.  Non-agentive  -x- 

The  difference  in  signification  between  the  non-agentive  -x-  and  the 
intransitive  -xa-  may  be  well  brought  out  by  a  comparison  mth  the 
distinctly  double  signification  of  English  intransitively  used  transi- 
tives.  If  such  a  transitive  word  as  split  be  relieved  of  its  object,  it 
may  be  employed  in  two  quite  distinct  senses,  either  to  indicate  the 
same  sort  of  action  that  is  expressed  by  the  transitive,  but  without  ex- 
plicit direction  (as,  the  carpenter  can  split,  i.  e.,  can  split  beams, 
boards) ;  or  to  indicate  a  spontaneous  non-volitional  activity  resulting 
in  a  static  condition  identical  with  that  induced  by  the  corresponding 
transitive  action  (as,  the  beams,  boards,  split,  i.  e.,  spontaneously 
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undergo  motion  resulting  in  that  condition  which  is  brought  about 
by  corresponding  activity  from  without:  the  carpenter  splits  the 
BEAMS,  boards).  SPLIT  in  the  former  case  is  rendered  in Takelma  by 
xa'^-ts'Hwi'xa^  (aorist  transitive  ts- !iwi-d-) ;  in  the  latter,  by  xd^- 
ts'Iivn^S'  {=  -ts' liwi'd-x) .  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  the  use  of  -x- 
does  not  seem  to  be  logically  justified  (e.  g.,  al-Tiuyuxde^  i  hunt  136.18; 
al-ho-yoiya'^n  i  hunt  them)  ;  but  something  must  be  allowed  for  idio- 
matic, not  literally  translatable  usage.  Such  petrified  suffixes  as 
-d-  do  not  drop  out  before  the  -x-;  the  repeated  consonant  of  Type  8 
verbs  falls  off  as  usual  (yet  cf.  forms  like  limlm-x-gwa-,  §46).  Ex- 
amples of  the  non-agentive  are: 


Non-agentive 

Vwaf'^x.de^  I  awoke  (16.3)  (future 

¥wd"''-Kde'  [190.5]) 
leme'^x  they  all  went  136.7 

Vge^ya'lyi  it  rolls 
de-ts'!ibi^x  (door)  shut 
pla-i-Tia-u-fgu'^pyi  it  upset  60.8 
wa-t!emexia'^^  people  assembled 

144.23 
Jia-u-Tiana'^si  =  -a'ts!x)it  stopped 

(152.15;  198.9) 
d^-sgil'^^xk'  it  fell  (nobody  push- 
ing) (59.11;  62.1) 
JiuHu'nVwa   (tiredness)    gwidig- 
wa^s  (=  -aHx)  he  was  plumb 
tired  out  (probably  =  he  tot- 
tered with  tiredness)  120.12 
smili' smalxde^  I  swings  (73.2) 
hd'^-fek!e'fax  it  bobs  up  and 
down  (60.11,13,14) 

In  some  verbs  -alx-  ( =  continuative  -al-  +  non-agentive  -x-)  seems 
to  be  quite  equivalent  to  the  intransitive  -xa-: 

geyewaflxde^  I  am  eating  (31.3)  (but,  hortatory,  gelx&ha^  let  us  eat) 
le^hsi'nxde'  I  carry  (178.6)  Qa^ha'^n  I  carry  it  [178.3,4]) 
u^gwofiixde^  I  drink  (see  §  21). 

The  non-agentive  character  of  verbs  in  -x-  may  be  reflected  in 
transitives  (causatives)  derived  from  them,  in  that  in  such  causatives 

1  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note,  as  throwing  lighton  the  native  feeling  for  -i-,  that  this  form  sounded 
somewhat  queer  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  for,  as  she  intimated,  one  can't  very  well  be  swinging  without  either 
actively  swinging  one's  self  or  being  swimg  by  some  one. 
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Transitive 

l-Ywd'°'gwi^n    I    awakened    him 

16.4  (future  l-Vwd'Tclwin) 
leme'^V   they   took  them   along 

144.17 
l-fgeHjili'^n  I  roll  it 
de-ts'  !ihVp'  he  closed  door 
p!a-i-ha-u-fgu'^p'  he  upset  it 
wa^-i-tleme^ra  he  assembled  them 

110.3 
7ia^w-i-Tia'nats!i^n  I  made  it  stop 

dl-sgu'yukli^n  I  knock  it  down 

(48.7,  8) 
l-gwidigwa't'i  he  threw  them 
'(108.21;  138.3) 


l-smili' smil¥n  I  swing  it 
hd'^-fe'  'gi'n  I  lift  it  up  (Type  5) 
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the  subject  is  not  thought  of  as  being  the  direct  cause  of  the  state  or 
activity  predicated ,  but  is  rather  considered  as  indirectly  responsible 
for  it.  Thus,  from  the  aorist  stem  fgwiliklw-  (fgmW^-x  water, 
BLOOD  DROPS,  DRIPS  58.1)  are  formed: 

p!a-i-t'gwili'lc!wsina^n  I  (voluntarily)  drop,  spill  it 

p!a-i-t' gwili'^xna,^n  I  have  it  drop  (unavoidably),  spill  it  (72.8,16) 

§  57.  Positibnal-J '- 

As  we  have  already  seen  (§  40,  15),  this  suffix,  though  of  clearly 
derivational  character,  is  generally,  probably  always,  confined  to  the 
aorist.  A  positional  verb  in  -l^-  may  be  defined  as  expressing  the 
state  or  condition  resulting  from  the  completed  action  of  a  transitive 
or  non-agentive ;  e.  g.,  p!a-i-ha-u-fgup!idl  it  (box-like  object)  lies 
UPSIDE  DOWN  is  a  verb  expressing  the  result  of  the  action  defined  in 
p!a-i-ha-u-t'gu'^la^n  i  upset  it  and  p!a-i-Jia-u-t'gu'^px  it  upset  60.8. 
From  one  point  of  view.the  suliix  -P-  serves  to  mark  off  a  class  of  purely 
positional  verbs,  a  different  verb-stem  being  used  for  each  general 
form-category  of  the  object  described.    Such  verbs  of  position  are: 

dinJc.'l  long,  stretched  out  object  lies  (transitive  aorist  dinik!-) 

fgeits-.'i  round  object  lies  (138.24)  (t'geyets'!-) 

pHldl  flat  object  lies 

tlohigi  corpse,  dead-looking  body  lies 

s'einl  box-like  object  with  opening  on  top  lies 

p!a-i-lia-u-fgup!idl    box-like    object    with    opening    below   lies 

{t'gu^h-) 
s'ugwidl  curled-up  object  (like  bundle  of  rope)  lies 
da-sgall  scattered  objects  (like  grain  on  floor)  lie 
wiklidl  several  objects  heaped  together  lie  (wl^g-) 
s'as'inl  erect  object  is,  he  stands  34.1;  45.12;  77.9 
s-u^will  sitting  object  (person)  is,  he  sits,  dwells  21.1;  57.2 
Vehill  absent  object  is,  he  is  long  absent  124.20 

Not  so  clearly  positional  are: 

IdHi  (generally  heard  SisldHe'')  it  becomes  33.17;  45.3 
yamli  he  looks  pretty 

Of  these  verbs  those  that  are  directly  derived  from  transitives,  it 
will  be  observed,  use  in  the  aorist  the  verb-stem,  not  the  aorist  stem, 
of  their  simplex  (thus  dink!-,  not  dinik!-).  The  derivational  -{a)d- 
(see  §  42,  4)  that  seems  to  characterize  a  number  of  positional  verbs 
can  not  be  explained. 

57   § 
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Certain  Takelma  place-names  in  -i  (or  -l-V,  -i^-¥  with  suffix  -Ic' 
characteristic  of  geographical  names)  can  hardly  be  otherwise  explained 
than  as  positional  verbs  in  -¥-,  derived  from  nouns  and  provided  with 
local  prefixes  defining  the  position  of  the  noun.     Such  are : 

Di^-dani  ^  Table  Rock  (probably  =  Tock[da^n]  is[-^]  west  [di^-]) : 

west  of  the  rock  would  be  di^-dana^  (cf .  danaH'V  my  rock) 
DaV-fgami-¥    (cf.  Da¥-t'gamiya'^  person   from  D.)    (=  place 

where [-^'']  elks[^'^aVi]  are[l]  above,  on  toTp[da¥-]) 
Ddl-dani^V  (cf.  Dal-daniya'^  one  from  D.)  (  =  place  where  {-V-] 

in  brush,  away  from  creek [(?aZ-]  is[-i]  vooklda'n]) 
Jian-xilmi  ghost  land  ( =  across  river [Aar?-]  are[-?;]  ghosts [iciZa^m]) 
de-dl^wl  near  the  falls  of  Rogue  River  (  =  in  front  [-de-]  are  [-l\ 

falls  {d%ll\) 

§  58.  IMPERSONAL  -iau- 

Verging  toward  the  purely  formal  (pronominal)  elements  of  the 
verb  is  the  suffix  -iau-.  Forms  in  -iau-  are  intransitive,  and  may  be 
formed  from  all  intransitives  and  all  transitives  with  incorporated 
pronominal  object,  the  function  of  the  suffix  being  to  give  an  indefi- 
nite, generalized  collective,  or  impersonal,  signification  (cf.  German 
MAN,  French  on)  to  the  always  third  personal  pronominal  (Class  I 
intransitive)  subject.     Examples  are: 

ya'^nia'"^  people  go  58.14;  152,5         future  ^/fl7?aya'"^f 
wa^-i-t.'emexm^^  people  assem-         future  wa^-i-demxia^H' 

ble  144.23 
e*6ia'"^  people  are   192.7    (cf. 

e'U'F  we  are  180.13) 
ts!dU  yo^jeb^uV  there  was  (infer- 
ential) deep  water  (cf.  188.14) 
sa/^nsa' nsinm^'  fighting  is  go-         future  sana'xiniai^-f 

ing  on  23.14 
domxhija'^H'  people  will  kill  you 

(intransitive;  but  transitive 

with  definite  third  personal 

subject  ddmxbiiiY  they  will 

kill  you)  (33.10) 

In  particular,  states  of  the  weather  or  season,  necessarily  involving 
indefiniteness  of  subject,  are  referred  to  by  forms  provided  Avdth  the 
indefinite  suffix  -iau-.     Examples  are : 

iThis  example  is  due  to  Mr.  11.  H.  St.  Clair  2d,  from  whose  Manuscript  Notes  on  Takelma  it  was 
talcen.    It  is  there  written  Di'tanl^. 
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Zop/o(^ia'"^  it  is  raining,  hailing,  or  snowing  90.1;  152.11  (but 
definitely  nox  lop.'oY  it  rains  90.1;  (198.9);  ts-lelam  loploH'  it 
hails;  plan's  lop.'oY  it  snows  90.2;  196.7) 

lep'nijsi^u¥  it  has  gotten  to  be  winter 

samcjidJ'^H'  it  will  be  summer  (92,9) 

samgiaiugulugwa^n  it  is  about  to  be  summer  Giterally,  it  is  sum- 
mer-intended, see  §^68)  (cf.  48.13) 

fuwugia,'"^^  it  is  hot  (i.  e.,  it  is  hot  weather;  but  fuwu'^V  it,  some 
object,  is  hot  [25.10];  94.15) 

we'^gm-uda^  when  it  is  daybreak  73.6;  126.13 

4,  Temporal- Modal  and  Bronominal  Elements  (§  §  59-67) 

§  59.  INTRODUCTORY 

Every  Takelma  verb  except,  so  far  as  known,  the  defective  copula 
elt'e^  I  AM,  has  forms  of  six  tense-modes — aorist,  future,  potential, 
inferential,  present  imperative,  and  future  imperative.  Of  these,  all 
but  the  aorist,  which  is  built  up  on  a  derived  aorist  stem,  are  formed 
from  the  verb-stem.  A  special  tense  or  mode  sign,  apart  from  the 
peculiar  stem  of  the  aorist,  is  found  in  none  of  the  tense-modes 
except  the  inferential,  which,  in  all  the  voices,  is  throughout  charac- 
terized by  a  -k'-irg-)  following  the  objective,  but  preceding  the  sub- 
jective, pronominal  elements.  Each  of  the  tense-modes  except  the 
potential,  which  uses  the  personal  endings  of  the  aorist,  is,  however, 
characterized  by  its  own  set  of  pronominal  endings.  It  is  for  this 
very  reason  that  it  has  seemed  best  to  use  the  term  tense-modes  for 
the  various  modes  and  tenses,  instead  of  attempting  a  necessarily 
artificial  classification  into  tenses  (aorist  and  future)  and  modes 
(indicative,  potential,  imperative,  and  inferential),  the  method  of 
distinguishing  the  latter  being  fundamentally  the  same  as  that 
employed  to  form  the  former,  i.  e.,  the  use  of  special  pronominal 
schemes. 

The  purely  temporal  idea  is  only  slightly  developed  in  the  verb. 
The  aorist  does  duty  for  the  preterite  (including  the  narrative  past), 
the  present,  and  the  immediate  future,  as  in  now  i  shall  go;  while 
the  future  is  employed  to  refer  to  future  time  distinctly  set  off  from 
the  present,  as  in  i  shall  go  this  evening,  to-morrow.  A  similar 
distinction  between  the  immediate  and  more  remote  future  is  made 
in  the  imperative.  The  present  imperative  expresses  a  command 
which,  it  is  intended,  is  to  pass  into  more  or  less  immediate  fulfill- 
ment, as  in  GO  away!  whOe  the  command  expressed  by  the  future 
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imperative  is  not  to  be  carried  out  until  some  stated  or  implied  point 
of  time  definitely  removed  from  the  immediate  present,  as  in  come 
to-morrow!,  give  HER  TO  EAT  (when  she  recovers).  The  uses  of  the 
potential  and  inferential  will  be  best  illustrated  by  examples  given 
after  the  forms  themselves  have  been  tabulated.  In  a  general  way 
the  potential  implies  the  ability  to  do  a  thing,  or  the  possibility  of 
the  occurrence  of  a  certain  action  or  condition  (i  can,  could  go  if  I 
care,  cared  to),  and  thus  is  appropriately  used  in  the  apodosis  of  an 
unfulfilled  or  contrary-to-fact  condition;  it  is  also  regularly  employed 
in  the  expression  of  the  negative  imperative  (prohibitive).  The 
peculiar  form  of  the  potential  (verb-stem  with  aorist  pronoun  endings) 
seems  in  a  measure  to  reflect  its  modal  signification,  the  identity  of 
its  stem  with  that  of  the  future  indicating  apparently  the  lack  of 
fulfillment  of  the  action,  while  the  aoristic  pronominal  elements  may 
be  interpreted  as  expressing  the  certainty  of  such  fulfillment  under 
the  expressed  or  implied  circumstances  by  the  person  referred  to. 
The  inferential  implies  that  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  is  not 
directly  known  or  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  speaker,  but  is  only 
inferred  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  or  rests  on  the  authority 
of  one  other  than  the  speaker.  Thus,  if  I  say  the  bear  killed  the 
MAN,  and  wish  to  state  the  event  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  the  truth 
of  which  is  directly  known  from  my  own  or  another's  experience,  the 
aorist  form  would  normally  be  employed : 

mena'  (bear)  yap.'a  (man)  t!omd¥wa  (it  killed  him) 

If  I  wish,  however,  to  imply  that  it  is  not  definitely  known  from 
unmistakable  evidence  that  the  event  really  took  place,  or  that  it  is 
inferred  from  certain  facts  (such  as  the  finding  of  the  man's  corpse 
or  the  presence  of  a  bear's  footprints  in  the  neighbophood  of  the 
house),  or  that  the  statement  is  not  made  on  my  own  authority,  the 
inferential  would  be  employed: 

mena"  yapla  domVwaV  it  seems  that  the  bear  killed  the  man; 
the  bear  must  have,  evidently  has,  killed  the  man 

Inasmuch  as  mythical  narration  is  necessarily  told  on  hearsay,  one 
would  expect  the  regular  use  of  the  inferential  in  the  myths ;  yet, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  aorist  was  employed,  either  because 
the  constant  use  of  the  relatively  uncommon  inferential  forms  would 
have  been  felt  as  intrusive  and  laborious,  or  because  the  events 
related  in  the  myths  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  objectively  certain. 
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The  inferential  is  also  regularly  employed  in  expressing  the  negative 
future. 

Not  only  do  the  pronominal  elements  vary  for  the  different  tense- 
modes,  but  they  change  also  for  the  two  main  classes  of  intransitive 
verbs  and  for  the  transitive  (subject  and  object),  except  that  in  the 
present  imperative  and  inferential  no  such  class-differences  are 
discernible,  though  even  in  these  the  characteristic  -p'-  of  Class  II 
intransitives  brings  about  a  striking  formal,  if  not  strictly  personal, 
difference.  We  thus  have  the  following  eleven  pronominal  schemes  to 
deal  with: 

Aorist  subject  intransitive  I. 

Aorist  subject  intransitive  II. 

Aorist  subject  transitive. 

Future  subject  intransitive  I. 

Future  subject  intransitive  II. 

Future  subject  transitive. 

Inferential  subject. 

Present  imperative  subject. 

Future  imperative  subject  intransitive  I  and  transitive. 

Future  imperative  subject  intransitive  II. 

Object  transitive  (and  subject  passive). 

The  transitive  objects  are  alike  for  all  tense-modes,  except  that 
the  combination  of  the  first  person  singular  object  and  second  person 
singular  or  plural  subject  (i.  e.,  thou  or  ye  me)  always  agrees  ^vith 
the  corresponding  subject  form  of  intransitive  II.  Not  all  the  per- 
sonal forms  in  these  schemes  stand  alone,  there  being  a  number  of 
intercrossings  between  the  schemes  of  the  three  classes  of  verbs.  The 
total  number  of  personal  endiags  is  furthermore  greatly  lessened  by 
the  absence  of  a  dual  and  the  lack  of  a  distinct  plural  form  for  the 
third  person.  The  third  person  subject  is  positively  characterized 
by  a  distinct  personal  ending  only  in  the  aorist  subject  intransitive  I, 
the  future  subject  intransitive  I,  the  future  subject  intransitive  II, 
and  the  future  subject  transitive;  as  object,  it  is  never  characterized 
at  all,  except  in  so  far  as  the  third  person  object,  when  referring  to 
human  beings,  is  optionally  indicated  by  a  special  suffix  -Tcwa- 
(-gwa-) .  In  all  other  cases  the  third  person  is  negatively  characterized 
by  the  absence  of  a  personal  ending.  The  second  singular  subject  of 
the  present  imperative  is  similarly  negatively  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  a  personal  ending,  though  the  -p'  of  the  present  imperative 
intransitive  II  superficially  contradicts  this  statement  (see   §  61). 
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The  pronominal  schemes,  with  illustrative  paradigms,  will  now  be 
taken  up  according  to  the  verb-classes. 

§  60.  INTRANSITIVES,  CLASS  I 

This  class  embraces  most  of  the  intransitives  of  the  language, 
particularly  those  of  active  significance  (e.  g.,  come,  go,  run,  dance 
PLAY,  SING,  DIE,  SHOUT,  JUMP,  yet  also  such  as  BE,  sleep),  verbs  in 
-xa-,  indefinites  in  -iau-,  and  reciprocals.     The  tense-modes  of  such 
verbs  have  the  following  characteristic  subjective  personal  endings: 


Aorist 

Future 

Inferential 

Present 
imperative 

Future 
Imperative 

Singular:  ' 

First  person     .    . 

-«■<*,  -(?€= 

-t'ef,  -dee 

-t'-o«i 

Second  person     . 

■{a^)V 

-(o)(Ja'« 

-r  ^eit' 

-{ayr 

Third  person  .    . 

_£ 

.{a')H- 

-'k- 

Plural: 

First  person  .    .    . 

-I'fc- 

-{i)ga'm 

-k'-anaV 

-{a)ba'^ 

Second  person     . 

<o.')t'v' 

-{a')fba^ 

-r  ^elfp 

Ka-)np' 

Vv' 

? 

lit  is  possible  that  this  sufBx  is  really  -k'a^n;  -n  after  a  catch  is  practically  without  sonority,  and 
very  easily  missed  by  the  ear.  The  first  person  singular  and  plural  inferential  endings  are  then  both 
transitives  in  form  (cf.  -a^n  and  -ana^k'  as  first  person  singular  and  plural  subject  of  transitiVes) ;  the  third 
person  is  without  ending  in  both.  The  ending  -k'-a^n  is  made  particularly  likely  by  the  subordinate  in 
-k'-a'n-da^  (see  §  70). 

The  imperative  is  necessarily  lacking  in  the  first  person  singular  and 
third  person.  The  first  person  plural  in  -{a)ha'^  of  the  present  imper- 
ative is  used  as  a  hortatory:  yandba'^  let  us  go!  158.11;  (cf.  168.11). 
This  -{a)l)a'^  is  not  infrequently  followed  by  emphasizing  particles:  ~ni^ 
(e.  g.,  yuhd'"-^ni^  let  us  be!  [cf.  158.8]) ;  -Jii  (e.  g.,  ye^ha'^hi  let  us  re- 
turn! 63.1 ;  see  §  114,  2),  or  -Tia'n  (e.  g.,  ya'naba^lia'n-LY.T  us  go  64.1), 
the  last  of  these  being  clearly  identical  with  the  nominal  plural  ele- 
ment -lian  (see  §  99) ;  -nihan  is  also  found  {ya'nabaP'^ni'ha'n  let  us  all 
GO,  pray!  [cf.  150.24;  152.6]),  No  true  future  hortatory  and  second 
person  plural  imperative  seem  to  exist ;  for  the  latter,  the  ordinary 
indicative  form  in  -Vha^  {-daba^  in  the  other  classes)  was  always  given. 
The  connective  -a-  is  used  with  most  of  the  consonantal  endings,  as 
indicated  in  the  table,  when  the  preceding  part  of  the  word  ends  in  a 
consonant,  otherwise  the  ending  is  directly  attached ;  in  the  reciprocal 
-fp\  -H\  and  -t'ha^  are  directly  added  to  the  sufiix  -an-.  Before  the 
only  vocalic  ending,  -i^V,  a  glide  -y-  is  introduced  if  the  preceding 
sound  is  a  vowel  (e.  g.,  al-yowoyi'¥  we  look).  In  the  first  person 
plural  of  the  future  -iga'in  (-aorist  -ig-  4-  -a'm;  cf .  -da' in  in  possessive 
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pronouns,  §§  91-3)  is  used  after  consonants,  -ga'm  after  vowels.  The 
first  form  of  the  second  person  plural  imperative  i-a^'np')  is  used  to 
follow  most  consonants  (-''np'  to  follow  a  "constant"  -a-  of  the  stem), 
-'^p^  being  found  only  after  vowels  and  probably  m  and  n  (e.  g.,  yu^p' 
BE  ye!;  yana^p'  go  ye!). 

In  regard  to  the  etymology  of  the  endings,  it  is  clear  that  the 
second  person  plural  aorist  is  derived  from  the  corresponding  singular 
form  by  the  addition  of  a  characteristic  -p'  (cf.  the  imperative), 
that  the  second  persons  of  the  future  are  differentiated  from  the 
aorist  forms  by  an  added  -a^,  and  that  the  first  person  singular  future 
is  identical  with  the  corresponding  form  in  the  aorist,  except  for  the 
lack  of  a  catch.  The  second  persons  of  the  inferential  are  peri- 
phrastic forms,  consisting  of  the  third  personal  form  in  -V  (mode- 
sign,  not  personal  ending)  plus  elf  thou  art,  eifp'  ye  are. 

As  paradigmatic  examples  are  chosen  a  stem  ending  in  a  vowel 
(aorist  yowo-  be),  one  ending  in  a  consonant  (aorist  haxam-  come),  a 
reciprocal  (aorist  saP'nsan-san-  fight  with  one  another),  and  an 
indefinite  in  -iau-  (aorist  fuwu-g-iau-  be  hot). 

AORIST 


Singular: 

First  person     .    . 

yowo't'e^  I  run 

baxaffit'e^       I 
come 

Second  person  .    . 
Third  person    .    . 

yovjoX 
yoivo'^ 

baxamaX 
baxa'^m 

saansa'nsa^n     they 
fight 

fuwftgia'uc  it  is 

hot 

Plural: 

First  person     .    . 
Second  person  .    . 

yowoyi^ii' 
yowoXp' 

6oiomi'k' 
ftoiOTno^fp" 

saansa'nsinik' 
saama'nsant'p' 

FUTURE 

Singular: 

First  person 
Second  person 
Third  person 

Plural: 

yu't'e' 
yuda,'^ 
yu'^V 

baxma't'e' 
6oiTOoda'« 
baxma'^' 

sana'xavAV 

t'uy-gia'utt' 

First  person 
Second  person 

2/Mga'm 
yu't'ha^ 

ftoiTOaga'm 
baxma'i'hs,- 

sawo'iinigam 
sana'xant'ha.^ 

POTENTIAL 

Singular: 

First  person 
Second  person 
Third  person 

Plural: 

yu't'e^ 

yuX 

yu'i 

baxma't'e^ 

baima^' 

baxma'^ 

sana'xa^n 

t'uagia'M 

First  person 
Second  person 

yuwVk' 

2/M't'p" 

baxrnVk' 
baxma'Vp' 

sana'xinik.' 
sana'xanVp' 
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Singular: 

First  person 
Second  person 
Third  person 

Plural: 

First  person 
Second  person 


j/M'klelt"  ' 
yu'k' 

j/M'k'ana'k" 
yu'kleit'p' 


ftaimo'k'a 

6ar?7?o'k!eit" 

baxma^k' 

6oimo'k"ana'k" 
6oi?na'k!eit'p' 


sana'xank.' 


sono'xoMk'ana^k" 
sano'ionkleit'p" 


t' uugiau''k' 


1  -fc'+«=fc/    See  §  12. 
PRESENT  IMPERATIVE 


Singular: 

Second  person        .    . 

yu^ 

baxma^ 

Plural: 

First  person            .    . 

2/«ba'f 

baimaha.'^ 

sana'xiniba.^  > 

Second  person        .    . 

yu^ 

baxma^p' 

(?)sarea'j:ananp' 

>  The  -i-  of -iba^  evidently  corresponds  to  the  -i-  in  the  first  person  plural  aorist  -ik',  future  -igam,  but 
appears,  so  far  as  known,  only  in  the  reciprocal,  and,  of  course,  in  such  cases  as  require  connective  -»- 
instead  of  -a-  (see  below ,  §  64) :  ha^w-1-li.'emniba'^  let  vs  sweat,  with  -i-  because  of  instnunental  1-. 

FUTURE  IMPERATIVE 


Singular: 

Second  person 


j^ii'^k' 


baxma'^k' 


A  few  intransitives  of  this  class  add  the  consonantal  pronominal 
endings  directly  to  the  final  semi-vowel  {-ij-)  of  the  stem,  instead  of 
employing  the  connective  vowel  -a-.     Such  are : 

elt"  ^  thou  art  108.2,  eifp'  ye  are  14.10  (contrast  yewey&Y  thou 
returnest  [58.13],  but  yewelfe^  I  return  [188.4]  like  eife^  I  am 
198.2) 

nagait  thou  sayest  56.5,  nagait'p'  ye  say  170.4  (contrast  fagay&Y 
thou  criest,  but  t'agalte^  I  cry  [180.5]  like  nagalfe^  I  say  180.1) 

To  this  somewhat  irregular  group  of  verbs  belongs  probably  also  lo^- 
PLAY,  though,  not  ending  in  a  semi-vowel  in  either  the  verb  or  aorist 
stem,  it  shows  no  forms  directly  comparable  to  those  just  given;  its 
third  person  aorist,  however,  shows  a  rising  accent  before  the  catch: 
loH^  ^  70.4  (not  Ho'H'),  a  phenomenon  that  seems  connected  (see  below, 
§  65)  with  the  lack  of  a  connecting  vowel  before  the  personal  endings. 
A  few  stray  verbs,  otherwise  following  the  normal  scheme  of 
intransitive  Class  I  endings,  seem  to  lack  a  catch  in  the  third  person 
aorist : 

1  This  verb  is  defective,  having  only  the  three  forms  given  above,  the  first  person  plural  e'bVk'  180.13, 
and  the  (cf.  class  II)  indefinite  eebia'^  192.7,  the  latter  two  with  loss  of  i  and  intrusive  -6-.  The  third 
person  and  the  non-aorist  forms  are  suppUed  by  yo-  be. 

-  ^l- appears  also  in  certain  nsitativcs:  hiwird'  he  used  to  uvii,sgelel^nE  kept  SHOUTrNG,  in  which  thn 
rising  accent  is  probably  radical  (see  §  43,  4);  these  forms,  furthermore,  have  lost  a  «;,  §  18  (cf.  hiwiliUt'i' 
I  RUN,  sgeleul'e- 1  shout). 
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lopIoY^  it  rains  90.1,  2  (yet  lopIodaY  you  are  raining  198.9; 

lop'da'H'  it  will  rain;  lop'da'x  to  rain,  §  74,  1) 
Jidx  it  burns  98.1  (yet  liaxa'H'  it  will  burn) 

Several  intransitive  Class  I  usitatives  seem  to  lack  the  catch  of  the 
third  person  aorist  also : 

gininV  he  always  went  to  46.11  (from  gini'^¥  he  went  to) 
witdisma  he  keeps  moving  (from  witdi'^m  he  moves  148.12) 
yeweo^V  he  is  wont  to  return  47.4;  116.2  (yet  yeweoga'f  you  are 
wont  to  return) 

No  explanation  can  be  given  of  this  irregularity. 

The  inferential  endings,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  are  iden- 
tical for  all  classes  of  verbs,  so  that  the  following  applies  to  Class  II 
intransitives  and  to  transitives  as  well  as  to  Class  I  intransitives. 
The  mode-sign  -Ic'  is  added  directly  to  the  final  vowel  or  consonant 
of  the  verb-stem  (or  stem  with  its  added  derivative  and  pronominal 
object  suffixes)  without  coimecting  a.  All  combinations  of  conso- 
nants are  here  allowed  that  are  at  all  possible  as  syllabically  final 
clusters  (see  §  16) ;  indeed  some  of  the  final  consonant  clusters,  as 
-s¥,  -p'lc,  -np'¥,  -lp'¥,  hardly  occur,  if  at  all,  outside  the  inferential. 
If  the  resulting  consonant  combination  would  be  phonetically  impos- 
sible an  inorganic  a  is  introduced  between  the  two  consonants  that 
precede  the  inferential  -¥;  secondary  diphthongs  with  raised  accent 
may  thus  arise : 

Tdema'nV  he  made  it  (verb-stem  Tcfemn-) 

hiWuk'  he  jumped  160.17  (verb-stem  hilw-) 
Double  diphthongs  are  often  allowed  to  stand  unaltered  before  -V 
(e.g.jOinfc'HE  GAVE  them;  also  imperative  oln  give  them!)  ;  sometimes 
doublets,  with  double  diphthong  or  with  inorganic  a,  are  found  (e.  g., 
tslalmk'  or  tsIaya'mV  he  hid  it;  also  passive  participle  ts!aimha¥^ 
HIDDEN,  but  ts!aya'm  hide  it!  tsleya'mxi  hide  me!  tsIaya'mxamV  he 
HID  us  [158.7]).  With  a  final  -g-  or  -gw-  the  inferential  -¥  unites 
to  form  -¥  or  -¥^,  but  with  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel; 
-k!-  +  -¥  becomes  -^¥.     Examples  are: 

he^a¥^  {  =  -a^gw-¥)  he  consumed  them  (cf.  48.10);  but  'he^na^¥^ 

consume  them! 
woryandk'^  {  =  yana'-gw-¥)  he  ran  after  them  98.  10;    but  w(V- 

yana'¥^  run  after  them! 

1  This  form  can  not  possibly  have  been  misheard  for  *lop.'o'H',  the  form  to  be  expected,  as  the  sulior- 
dinate  is  lop.'ot'a^,  not  *lop!o'uda^,  which  would  be  required  by  a  *lop.'o'H'  (see  §70). 
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yQuyw  (  =  yogw-¥)  she  married  him  192.16 

he'-l-le'm'¥    {=leink!-¥)   he  destroyed  them   (146.20);  154.11; 
also  imperative  (  =  *leink!) 

§  61.  INTRANSITIVE S,  CLASS  II 

Most  verbs  of  Class  II  intransitives,  unlike  those  that  are  most 
typical  of  Class  I,  are  derived  from  transitives,  the  majority  of 
examples  falling  under  the  heads  of  non-agentives  in  -x-,  reflexives 
in  -givi-,  positionals  in  -^*-,  and  verbs  with  intransitivizing  -p'-  either 
in  all  their  tense-modes  or  in  all  but  the  aorist  (see  §  42,  1).  Besides 
these  main  groups  there  are  a  straggling  number  of  not  easily  clas- 
sified verbs  that  also  show  the  peculiarities  of  the  class;  such  are: 

sene'sanfe' I  whooTp  (110.20;  180.15) 
wife'  I  go  about  (90.1;  92.29;  122.23) 
liglnre'  I  rest  (48.11;  79.2,  4;  102.1) 
MHi'nVe'  I  am  tired  (48.4,  11;  102.1,  8;  120.11) 

In  a  rough  way  the  main  characteristic  of  Class  II  intransitives,  as 
far  as  signification  is  concerned,  is  that  they  denote  conditions  and 
processes,  while  Class  I  intransitives  are  in  great  part  verbs  of  action. 
Following  is  the  scheme  of  subjective  pronominal  endings  character- 
istic of  Class  II: 


Aorist 

Future 

Inferential 

Present  im- 
perative 

Future  im- 
perative 

Singular: 

First  person     . 

-r««,  -de^ 

fee, -dee 

(-p")-(7as 

Second  person  . 

-t'am,  -dam 

-t'a^,  -da^ 

(-p')-k' ^dV 

i-p') 

(-p')-gacm 

Third  person    . 

{-•} 

-t'aa,  -dm 

(-p')-fc" 

Plural: 

First  person     . 

(-p-)-ir 

(-p'yigam 

(.-p')-g-ana^k' 

{-p')-aba- 

Second  person . 

-Vap' ,  -dap' 

-t'aba^,  -daba^ 

(-p')-fc'  ^eWp' 

(-p')-anp' 

In  comparing  these  endings  with  those  of  Class  I  intransitives,  it  is 
seen  that  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  Class  II  intransitives 
are:  the  -am  of  the  second  person  singular  aorist  and  future  im- 
perative {-fam[  =-f  +-am],  -ga'm  [  ?  =  -^Z:'  +-am]) ;  the  -a-  between  the 
-f-  and  the  -p'-  (-6-)  in  the  second  person  plural  aorist  and  future; 
the  lack  of  a  catch  in  the  third  person  aorist ;  the  ending  -fd^  of  the 
third  person  future;  and  the  presence  of  a  -p-  (-&-)  in  the  first  person 
plural  aorist  and  future  and  in  the  inferential,  present  imperative,  and 
future  imperative  forms.  The  last  feature  is,'  however,  absent  in  the 
aon-agentive  -x-  verbs  and  in  the  future  of  reflexives.     The  labial  in 
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the  first  person  plural  of  the  aorist  and  future  is  evidently  connected 
with  the  -I-  of  e^hi'F  we  are  (see  §  60,  fourth  footnote) ;  the  parallel- 
ism is  made  complete  by  the  fact  that  impersonal  forms  in  -iavr- 
derived  from  Class  II  intransitives  (except  non-agentives)  show  a  -p'- 
before  the  suffix,  analogously  to  e^hia'^^: 

sene'sanp'ia^^  there  is  whooping,  se'nsanp'ia^H'    there  will  be 
whooping 

In  the  third  person  of  the  aorist,  positionals  in  -i*-,  non-agentives,  and 
verbs  in  -p'-  and  other  consonants  (except  n  and  probably  Z,  m)  lack 
a  positive  ending,  while  reflexives  and  most  of  the  miscellaneous  verbs 
(endmg  in  a  vowel  or  n,  I,  and  m)  show  a  final  -t\  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  absence  of  a  -t'  in  the  former  group  of  forms 
is  due  to  phonetic  conditions  that  brought  about  its  loss  (see  §  18). 
As  examples  of  verbs  of  this  class  will  serve  a  non-agentive  (aorist 
Jia-u-hana^s-  stop),  a  reflexive  (aorist  l-lets!ek'wi-  touch  one's  self), 
a  positional  (aorist  s'as'inl^-  stand),  and  one  of  the  miscellaneous 
verbs  {wP-  go  about). 

AORIST. 


Singular: 

* 

First  person  . 

hana'^sde^  I  stop 

lets.'ek'wide^    I  touch 

s-as-inU'e«I  stand 

wWe^  I  go  about 

myself 

Second  person 

hanu'^sdam 

lets.'ek'widam 

s-as-imVasa 

wWam 

Third  person 

hana'^s 

kts.'ek'wiV 

s-as-irii 

wit' 

Plural: 

First  person  . 

ftano'^-silv' 

lets.'ek'wihik' 

s-as-inlp'ik' 

wip'ik' 

Second  person 

hana'^sdap' 

lets.'ek'widap' 

s-o«-imt'ap' 

jcit'ap' 

FUTURE 


Singular: 

First  person  . 

ha'n^sd^ 

lesgi'k'wide' 

s-a's-ant'e" 

wWe^ 

Second  person 

ha'n^sda^ 

lesgi'k'wida^ 

s-a's-anVa^ 

wWa^ 

Third  person  . 

ha'n^sda'- 

lesgi'k'wida^ 

s-a's-anVh"' 

wit'aa 

Plural: 

First  person  . 

ha'n'sigam. 

lesgi'k'wigam 

s-a's-anp'igam 

wtp'igam 

Second  person 

ha'n^sdaha^ 

lesgi'k'widaha^ 

s-a's-anV  aha- 

wit'aha^ 

POTENTIAL. 


Singular: 

First  person  . 

ha'n^sde^ 

lesgi'k'wide^ 

s-a's-ant'ef 

isit'ef 

Second  person 

ha'n^sdam 

lesgi'k  wtdam 

s-a's-anVam 

wit'am 

Third  person  . 

ha'n^s 

lesgi'k'wiV 

s-a's-ant'   (?) 

wit' 

Plural: 

First  person  . 

ha'n^si^' 

lesgi'k' wihik' 

s-a's'anp'ik' 

MJp'ik' 

Second  person 

ha'n^sda-p' 

lesgi'k' widap' 

s-a's-ant'ap' 

wit'ap' 
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Singular: 

First  person  . 

M'n^sga.^ 

lesgi'k'wip' gaf 

s-a's-omp"ga£ 

wip'ga,^ 

Second  person 

ha'n^skleiV 

lesgi'k'wiT^'kleit' 

s-a's-amp'k!eit" 

wJp'k.'eit' 

Third  person  . 

fta'n^sk' 

lesgi'k'wijp'k' 

s-o's-anp'k' 

wtp'k" 

Plural: 

First  person  . 

fto'n«sgana^k" 

lesgi'k'wip' gana'^'k.' 

s-a's-onp'gana'k' 

wip'gana'k" 

Second  person 

fto'n^kleifp' 

lesgi'k'wip'kleiV'p' 

sa'sonp'klpit'p" 

wjp'kleit'p" 

PRESENT  IMPERATIVE 


Singular: 

Second  person 

ha'n^s 

lesgi'k'wlip' 

s-a'sanp' 

wip' 

Ptural: 

First  person  . 

ha'n^saha,^ 

lesgi'k'wlip' aba^ 

s-a's-anp'aha^ 

wlp'aba^ 

Second  person 

fta'n«sanp' 

lesgi'k'wiip'aap' 

s-a's-anp'aap' 

wjp'anp' 

FUTURE  IMPERATIVE 


Singular: 

Second  person      fta'n^ga^m 


lesgi'k'wiip' ga^m 


s-a's-anp'ga^i 


wlp'ga^m. 


Those  verbs  of  this  class  that  are  characterized,  either  throughout 
their  forms  or  in  all  non-aorist  forms,  by  a  suffixed  p  have  this  ele- 
ment coalesce  with  the  ~p'  of  the  first  person  plural,  inferential,  and 
imperative,  but  with  lengthening  of  an  immediately  preceding  vowel. 
In  the  imperative  this  lengthened  vowel  seems  to  take  on  a  falling 
accent : 

p!ald'^2^   ^^11  ^  myth!   (cf,  plaWp'de^  I  shall  tell  a  myth,  with 

inorganic  second  a) 
sandf°'p'  fight!  (cf.  sana'pde^  I  shall  fight,  with  radical  second  a) 

The  verb  %mg-  arrive  is  peculiar  in  that  the  aorist  is  formed  after 
the  manner  of  Class  II  verbs  {woY  he  arrives  47.15;  woVdam  you 
ARRIVE),  while  the  non-aorist  forms  belong  to  Class  I  (e.  g.,  woga'H'^ 
HE  WILL  ARRIVE).  It  is  further  noteworthy  that  many,  perhaps 
most.  Class  II  intransitives  form  their  usitative  and  frequentative 
forms  according  to  Class  I.  Examples,  showing  the  third  person 
aorist  catch,  are: 

s'u'^aTha^  they  always  dwell  112.2  (from  s'u^will  21.1;  but  first 
person  plural  s'u'^alhihi¥) ;  contrast  Class  II  s'as'a'nhap"  he 
keeps  standing  (from  s'as'inl  34.1) 
wogowa'^V  they  keep  arriving  112.2  (from  wd¥) 
s'o'wb'^s'a'^^  they  keep   jumping   (112.5,10)    (from   s'owd'^^Fap' 
48.15) 
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Several  non-agentives  in  -x-  drop  the  -x-  and  become  Class  I  intran- 
sitives  in  the  frequentative: 

yla-i-t'gwill'H'gwal^    (water)     keeps    dripping    down   (cf.  pla-i- 

Vgwill'^^x  it  drips  down  58.1) 
xd°-sgot!o'sgaH'  it  breaks  to  pieces  62.1  (cf.  xaf^-sgo'^s  =  -sgdM-x  it 

breaks  [61.13]) 
xd'^-sgd''^H'sgadaH'  it  will  break  to  pieces  (cf.  xd°'-sgd'^sda  it  will 
break  [148.8]) 

TRANSITIVES,  CLASS  III  (§§  62-66) 
§  62.  General  Remarks 

The  subject  pronominal  elements  of  the  transitive  verb  combine 
with  the  objective  elements  to  form  rather  closely  welded  compound 
endings,  yet  hardly  ever  so  that  the  two  can  not  separately  be  recog- 
nized as  such;  the  order  of  composition  is  in  every  case  pronominal 

object  +  subject.     It  is  only  in  the  combinations  thou  or  ye 

ME  that  such  composition  does  not  take  place ;  in  these  the  first  person 
singular  object  is,  properly  speaking,  not  expressed  at  all,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  stem  undergoes  palatalization  if  possible  (see  §  31,  1), 
while  the  second  person  subject  assumes  the  form  in  which  it  is 
found  in  Class  II  of  intransitive  verbs.  The  pronominal  objects  are 
decidedly  a  more  integral  part  of  the  verb-form  than  the  subjects, 
for  not  only  do  they  precede  these,  but  in  passives,  periphrastic 
futures,  nouns  of  agency,  and  infinitives  they  are  found  unaccompa- 
nied by  them.     For  example : 

domxhina^  you  will  be  killed  (178.15) 
domxhigulii'V '"  he  will  kill  you 
domxbi^s  one  who  kills  you 
domxhiya  to  kill  you 

are  analogous,  as  far  as  the  incorporated  pronominal  object  (-bi-)  is 
concerned,  to: 

domxbinV  he  will  kill  you;  tlomoxbi^n  I  kill  you 
The  pronominal  objects  are  found  in  all  the  tense-modes,  as  far  as 
the  meaning  of  these  permits,  and  are  entirely  distinct  from  all  the 
subjective  elements,  except  that  the  ending  of  the  second  person 
plural  coincides  with  one  form  of  the  second  person  singular  present 
imperative  of  the  intransitive,  -anp\     These  elements  are: 

Singular:  First  person,  -xi  (with  third  subjective);  second  person, 

-hi;  third  person, ;  third  person  (human),  -Fwa.     Plural:  First 

person,  -am;  second  person,  -anp'  {-anb-). 
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It  does  not  seem  that  -k'wa-,  which  is  optionally  used  as  the  third 
personal  object  when  reference  is  distinctly  had  to  a  human  being  (or 
to  a  mythical  animal  conceived  of  as  a  human  being),  can  be  com- 
bined with  other  than  a  third  personal  subject  (at  least  no  other 
examples  have  been  found) ;  nor  can  it  be  used  as  an  indirect  ob- 
ject if  the  verb  already  contains  among  its  prefixes  an  incorporated 
indirect  object.  These  restrictions  on  the  use  of  -¥wa-  enable  us 
effectually  to  distinguish  it  from  the  indirect  reflexive  -k'wa-  which 
has  already  been  discussed,  this  element  normally  requiring  an  incor- 
porated object  prefixed  to  the  verb.  Examples  of  the  objective 
-¥wa-  are: 

t!omd¥wa>  it  killed  him  15.16;  28.11 

7ie^^-lu¥wa  he  went  away  from  him 

JidxanVwa  he  burnt  him  27.16 

saP-nsa'nk'wa  he  fought  with  him  28.10 

nagalVwa  he  said  to  him  152.3  (with  very  puzzling  intransitive 
-i-;  contrast  naga"  he  said  to  him) 

wefgigwa  she  took  (it)  away  from  him  (49.6) 

laVwaY  (inferential)  he  gave  him  to  eat 

In  several  respects  this  -Vwa  differs  fundamentally  from  the  other 
object  suffixes.     It  allows  no  connective  -x-  to  stand  before  it  (see  § 
64);  the  indirective  -d-  of  -a'ld-  (see  §  48)  drops  out  before  it: 
gayawa'Wwa  he  ate  him;  cf.  gayawa'lsbi  he  ate  you  (26.8) 
and,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  suffixless  third  person  object,  it 
allows  no  instrumental  i  to  stand  before  it  (see  §  64) : 

l-tlana'hagwa  he  held  kirn  (25.10) ;  cf.  l-t!ana'hi  he  held  it  27.4 
dak'-da-halk'wa  he  answered  him   180.18;   cf.  dak'-da-liaHi'^n  I 
answered  him  (146.14) 

It  is  thus  evident  that  forms  with  suffixed  -Icwa  approximate  in- 
transitives  in  form  (cf .  nagai¥wa  above) .  With  a  stem-final  g,  gw  the 
suffix  unites  to  form  -k'wa,  the  preceding  vowel  being  lengthened  and 
receiving  a  rising  accent ;  with  a  stem-final  k!  it  unites  to  form  -^¥wa, 
the  preceding  vowel  being  lengthened  with  falling  accent.  Examples 
are: 

t!ayd¥wa  he  found  him  71.14;  cf.  t!aya''¥  he  found  it  43.4;  134.17 
mald¥wa  he  told  him  22.8;  (72.14);  cf.  maLagana'nlii  he  told  it 
to  him  (see  §  50)  30.15 


1  The  final  consonant  of  the  aoristic  stem  of  Type  8  verbs  is  regularly  lost  before  -fc'wa. 
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da-lclos'o^Vwa  they  bit  liim  74.5  (aorist  stem  -Jclos'og-) 
he^^-lleme'^^lc'wa  he  destroyed  them  (50.2) ;   cf.  Jie^^-Ueme'JcH^n  I 

destroyed  them  (110.2) 
muVii^^Vwa  he  swallowed  him  72.16;  cf.  mulil'Jda^n  I  swallowed 

him  (73.1) 

Verbs  that  have  a  suffixed  comitative  -{a)gwa-  show,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  objective  -¥wa-,  a  probably  dissimilated  suffix  -giYwa 
i-gigwa),  the  connecting  a  preceding  this  compound  suffix  being  of 
course  umlauted  to  i: 

xeheyigi'Fwa  he  hurt  him  (cf.  xeheyagwa'^n  I  hurt  him  [136.23]) 
uyu'^^sgigwa  he  laughed  at  him  27.5  (cf.  uyu'^sgwa^n  I  laugh  at 
him  [71.7]) 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  observe  how  the  objective  -¥wa-  may  serve 
to  remove  some  of  the  ambiguities  that  are  apt  to  arise  in  Takelma 
in  the  use  of  the  third  person,  he  gave  it  to  him  is  expressed  in  the 
inferential  by  the  forms  o'ViV  and  o'VigwaV,  the  latter  of  which 
necessarily  refers  to  a  human  indirect  object.  If  a  noun  or  inde- 
pendent pronoun  be  put  before  these  apparently  synonymous  forms, 
sentences  are  framed  of  quite  divergent  signification.  In  the  first 
sentence  {no\\n  +  o'¥i¥)  the  prefixed  noun  would  naturally  be  taken 
as  the  object  (direct  or  indirect)  of  the  verb  (e.  g.,  ne'Tc'di  o'Yik^ 

HE    WHO-GAVE     IT?    [=TO    WHOM   DID    HE     GIVE    IT?]);    in    the   SCCOUd 

(noun  +o'¥igwa¥),  as  subject,  a  doubly  expressed  object  being  inad- 
missible (e.  g.,ne'¥di  o'¥igwa¥  WHO  gave  it  to  him?),  to  whom 
DID  HE  BRING  IT?  witli  incorporated  object  ne'¥di  reads  ne'¥di 
me^-wd¥  literally,  he-who-hither-brought-it  ?  who  brought  it 
TO  HIM?  with  subject  ne'¥di  reads  (as  inferential  form)  ne'¥di 
wagawo'¥wa¥ {-0-  unexplained),  he  found  the  ants  is  expressed 
by  tHMs'l^  t!aya^¥,  but  the  ants  found  him  by  tHMs'P  t!ayd¥wa. 
The  usage  illustrated  may  be  stated  thus :  whenever  the  third  personal 
object  refers  to  a  human  being  and  the  subject  is  expressed  as  a 
noun,  suflfixed  -¥wa  must  be  used  to  indicate  the  object;  if  it  is  not 
used,  the  expressed  noun  will  most  naturally  be  construed  as  the 
object  of  the  verb.  An  effective  means  is  thus  present  in  Takelma 
for  the  distinction  of  a  personal  subject  and  object. 
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§  63.  Transitive   Subject  Pronouns 
The  various  tense-modal  schemes  of  subject  pronouns  in  the  tran- 
sitive verb  are  as  follows: 


Singular: 

First  person     .    . 

Second  person 

Third  person  .    . 
Plural: 

First  person     .    . 

Second  person 


-(Jam  (1st  sing, 
obj.) 


■{a)nak' 

■dap'  (1st  sing, 
obj.) 


Future 


■{a')n 

-da^  (1st  sing,  obj.) 

-(a*)nfc* 

-(a)7Mi^a'wi 

-(o')«'6a£ 

-daba^    (1st    sing, 
obj.) 


Inferential 


-fc'-a£ 

\-k'  Hlf 

-V 

k'-anak' 
-k'  ^eWp' 


Present 
imperative 


\-ia)np' 


Future 
imperative 


(-(.a'yk- 

{-ga^rrt  (1st  sing. 
I    obj.) 


Setting  aside  the  peculiar  second  personal  subject  first  personal 
singular  object  terminations,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  subjective 
forms  of  the  transitive  are  identical  with  those  of  the  intransitive 
(Class  I)  except  in  the  first  person  singular  and  plural  aorist  and 
future,  and  in  the  third  person  aorist  and  future.  The  loss  in  the 
future  of  the  catch  of  the  first  person  singular  aorist  i~fe^:  fe^  = 
-^n:  -n)  and  the  addition  in  the  future  of  -am  to  the  first  person 
plural  aorist  {-iV:  -igam  =  -nak\'  -nagam)  are  quite  parallel  phe- 
nomena. It  will  be  observed  also  that  the  first  person  plural, 
probably  also  singular,  aorist  of  the  transitive,  is  in  form  identical, 
except  for  the  mode-sign  -¥-,  with  the  corresponding  form  of  the 
inferential,  so  that  one  is  justified  in  suspecting  this  tense-mode  to 
consist,  morphologically  speaking,  of  transitive  forms  with  third 
personal  object  (see  §  60,  first  footnote). 

The  forms  of  do^m-  (aorist  tlomora-)  kill  will  show  the  method  of 
combining  subjective  and  objective  pronominal  elements. 

AORIST 


Objective 

Subjective 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singulai : 

1st  per. 

t.'omoxWn 

t.'omoma'^n 

t.'omoianba^n 

2d  per. 

taimuxAa.m. 

tlomoma^V 

(.'oTTtoiimit" 

3d  per. 

t.'umuxi 

t.'omoxhi 

tlomora 

Homox&ra 

i.'oTOoianp'  1 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

t.'omoxhinak' 

t!omomana>'k' 

t.'omoianbana'k' 

2d  per. 

t.'iimuxdap' 

i.'omomaH'p' 

^.'omoiiinit'p' 

I  Not  to  be  confused  with  Uomdxant'p'  ye  are  killing  each  othee! 
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Objective 

Subjective 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singular: 

1st  per. 

domxbin 

doi^ma'n 

domxanban 

2d  per. 

dUmxda,^ 

d6uma.da'- 

domiimida* 

3d  per. 

dUmjdnk' 

domxbink' 

(io«ma^nk" 

dom  xaraank' 

doTWianbank" 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

domibinagam 

d6«77ianaga'ni 

doOTiambanagam 

2d  per. 

durnxdahaf 

(io«ma'fba« 

(iojniimit'ba^  i 

PRESENT  IMPERATIVE 

Singular: 

2d  per. 

diimxi 

d6«TO 

domxava. 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

«fo"77iaba'^ 

2d  per. 

diimxip' 

doump'     (al-xV- 
fc.'anp' 
see  him!) 

domiamp'i 

FUTURE  IMPERATIVE 


Singular: 
2d  per. 


durnxga^vn 


douma'^'k' 


1  These  forms  were  not  actually  obtained,  but  can  hardly  be  considered  as  doubtful. 
*  Probably  expressed  by  simple  future  dbmiimida^. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  transitive  potential  and  inferential 
forms,  as  the  former  can  be  easily  constructed  by  substituting  in  the 
future  forms  the  aorist  endings  for  those  of  the  future : 

dvbmxi  he  would  kill  me 
do^ma'^n  I  should,  could  kill  him 
do^m  he  would,  could  kill  him 

The  inferential  forms  can  be  built  up  from  the  corresponding  future 
forms  by  substituting  for  the  subject  endings  of  the  latter  those  given 
in  the  table  for  the  inferential  mode : 

dUmxiV  he  killed  me 
domxamk'.elt'  you  killed  us 
domVa^  I  killed  him 
domxanp'gana'V  we  killed  you 

The  only  point  to  which  attention  need  be  called  in  the  aorist  and 
future  forms  is  the  use  of  a  connecting  vowel  -i-  instead  of  -a-  when 
the  first  personal  plural  object  (-am-)  is  combined  with  a  second 
singular  or  plural  subject  {-if,  -it'p\  -ida^,  -ifha^)]  this  -i- naturally 
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carries  the  umlaut  of  -am-  to  -im-  with  it,  but  -am-  reappears  when 
-i-  drops  out,  cf.  inferential  ddmxamlc!eit\     With   the  -i-  of  these 
forms  compare  the  -i-  of  the  first  person  plural  intransitives  -ik\ 
-iga'm,  -iha^  (§  60  and  §  60,  second  footnote). 
§  64.  Connecting  -x-  and  -/- 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  in  all  forms  but  those  provided 
with  a  third  personal  object  the  endings  are  not  directly  added  to 
the  stem,  but  are  joined  to  it  by  a  connecting  consonant  -x-  (amalga- 
mating with  preceding  -t-  to  -s'-).  This  element  we  have  seen  to  be 
identical  with  the  -x-  (-S-)  of  reciprocal  forms ;  and  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  its  being  related  to  the  -xa-  of  active  intransitive  verbs, 
hardly,  however,  to  the  non-agentive  -x-.  Though  it  appears  as  a 
purely  formal,  apparently  meaningless  element,  its  original  function 
must  have  been  to  indicate  the  objective  relation  in  which  the 
immediately  following  pronominal  suffix  stands  to  the  verb.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  is  absent  in  a  third  personal  object  form  simply 
because  there  is  no  expressed  pronominal  element  for  it  to  objectivize, 
as  it  were.  The  final  aoristic  consonant  of  Type  8  verbs  regularly 
disappears  before  the  connecting  -x-,  so  that  its  retention  becomes 
a  probably  secondary  mark  of  a  third  personal  pronominal  object. 
The  fact  that  the  third  personal  objective  element  -¥wa-  {-gwa-)  does 
not  tolerate  a  preceding  connective  -x-  puts  it  in  a  class  by  itself, 
affiliating  it  to  some  extent  with  the  derivational  suffixes  of  the  verb. 

There  are,  comparatively  speaking,  few  transitive  stems  ending  in 
a  vowel,  so  that  it  does  not  often  happen  that  the  subjective  personal 
endings,  the  third  personal  object  being  unexpressed,  are  directly 
attached  to  the  verb  or  aorist  stem,  as  in: 

naga'^n  I  say  to  him  72.9,  cf.  naga^  he  said  to  him  92.24 

sehe'n  I  shall  roast  it  (44.6) ;  future  imperative  odo'^F  hunt  for 
him!  (116.7) 
Ordinarily  forms  involving  the  third  personal  object  require  a  con- 
necting vowel  between  the  stem  and  the  pronominal  suffix.  Not  all 
verbs,  however,  show  the  purely  non-significant  -a-  of,  e.  g.,  tlomoma'^n, 
but  have  a  to  a  large  extent  probably  functional  -i-.  This  -i-  occurs 
first  of  all  in  all  third  personal  object  forms  of  verbs  that  have  an 
instrumental  prefix: 

tslayaga'^n  I  shoot  him  (192.10),  but  wa-ts!a\jagi'^n  I  shoot  (him) 
with  it 

i-lats!agiY  you  touched  it 
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The  greater  number  of  cases  will  probably  be  found  to  come  under 
this  head,  so  that  the  -i-  may  be  conveniently  termed  instrumental 
-i-.  Not  all  forms  with  -i-,  by  any  means,  can  be  explained,  how- 
ever, as  instrumental  in  force.  A  great  many  verbs,  many  of  them 
characterized  by  the  directive  prefix  al-  (see  §  36,  15),  require  an  -i- 
as  their  regular  connecting  vowel : 

lagagi'^n  I  gave  him  to  eat  (30.12) 
laHiwi'^n  I  call  him  by  name  (116.17) 

lo^ginini'^n  I  trap  them  for  him  (and  most  other   FOR-indirec- 
tives  LQ  -anan-) 

Examples  of  -i-verbs  with  indirect  object  are: 

ogoyi'^n  I  give  it  to  him  180.1 1  (contrast  oyona'^n  I  gave  it  [180.20]) 
wd°-giwi'^n  I  brought  it  to  him   (176.17)   (contrast  wd'^ga'^n  I 
brought  it  [162.13]) 

A  number  of  verbs  have  -a-  in  the  aorist,  but  -i-  in  all  other  tense- 
modes  : 

yV'miya'^n  I  lend  it  to  him,  but  yimi'hin  I  shall  lend  it  to  him 
naga'^n  I  said  to  him  (second  -a-  part  of  stem)  72.9,  but  nd'^gi'n 
I  shall  say  to  him;  nd'^gi'^V  say  to  him!  (future)  196.20;  ndViV 
he  said  to  him  (inferential)  94.16;  170.9;  172.12 

The  general  significance  of  -i-  seems  not  unlike  that  of  the  prefixed 
directive  al-,  though  the  application  of  the  former  element  is  very 
much  wider;  i.  e.,  it  refers  to  action  directed  toward  some  person  or 
object  distinctly  outside  the  sphere  of  the  subject.  Hence  the  -i-  is 
never  found  used  together  with  the  indirect  reflexive  -¥wa-,  even 
though  this  suffix  is  accompanied  by  an  instrumental  prefix: 

xd°'-'p!l^-nd''^¥wa^n  I  warm  my  own  back  (188.20) 
In  a  few  cases  the  applicability  of  the  action  of  the  verb  can  be 
shifted  from  the  sphere  of  the  subject  to  that  of  another  person  or 
thing  by  a  mere  change  of  the  connective  -a-  to  -%-,  without  the 
added  use  of  prefix  or  suffix: 

xd°'-ld'H!an  I  shall  put  it  about  my  waist,  but  xd°'-ld'H!in  I  shall 
put  it  about  his  waist 

In  the  form  of  the  third  personal  subject  with  third  personal  object 
of  the  aorist,  the  imperative  with  third  personal  object,  and  the 
inferential  with  third  personal  object,  the  -i-  generally  appears  as  a 
suffixed  -Til-  i-'i-),  incapable  of  causing  umlaut: 

malagana'nlii  he  told  him  30.15,  but  malagini'^n  I  told  him  (172.1) 
wa-Homdmhi  he  killed  him  with  it 
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l-lclu'^manana'nlii  he  fixed  it  for  him 
l-Tclumana'nhi  fix  it  for  him! 

%-k!umana'nTii¥  he  fixed  it  for  him  (infer.),  but  l-Tclumininini'nY 
.  he  will  fix  it  for  him 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  many  verbs  with  characteristic 
-i-  either  may  or  regularly  do  leave  out  the  final  -i: 

alxl'^V  he  saw  him  124.6,  8  (cf.  al-xl'^gi^n  I  saw  him,  188.11)^ 
l-latsla'V  he  touched  him  (cf.  l-lats!agi'^n  I  touched  him) 
ha^-i-ye^wa'nreVwe  him!  (15.2)  (cf.  ha^-i-yewe^ni'^n  I  revived  him) 

iTie^-l-lele'^V  he  let  him  go  (13.6)  (cf.  he^-i-le'lekH^n  I  let  him  go 
[50.4J) 
he^-l-le'V^V  let  him  go!  182.15  (cf.  Tie^-l-le'Tklin  I  shall  let  him  go) 
ha-i-di-fga'^sfgd'^s     stick    out    your    anus!    164.19;    166.6    (cf. 

ha-i-di-fgats!a'fgisi^n  I  stuck  out  my  anus  [166.8]) 
l-Mu'^ma'n  he  prepared  it  190.22  (cf.  I-Tclu^mini'^n  I  prepared  it) 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  find  a 
simple  rule  that  would  enable  one  to  tell  whether  an  i-verb  does  or 
does  not  keep  a  final  -Jii  {-i).  Certain  verbs,  even  though  without 
instrumental  signification,  show  an  -i-  (or  -Jii-)  in  all  forms  with  third 
personal  object.     Such  are: 

aorist  ogoy-  give  to  (ogolhi  he  gave  it  to  him  156.20) 
aorist  weH'-g-  take  away  from  {wet'gi  he  took  it  from  him,  16.13) 
aorist  lagag-  feed  (laga'Yi  he  gave  him  to  eat  30.12;  ld¥i  give 
him  to  eat!  IdVigana'lc  we  seem  to  have  given  him  to  eat) 

and  indirective  verbs  in  -anan-.     Irregularities  of  an  unaccountable 
character  occur.     Thus  we  have: 

Tie^^-m  he  left  him  (cf.  he^^-l^wi'^n  I  left  him);  but  imperative 
Tie^^-iwi'Tii  leave  him!  (not  *-fm\  as  we  might  expect) 

In  many  cases  the  loss  or  retention  of  the  final  -lii  seems  directly 
connected  with  syntactic  considerations.  A  large  class  of  verbs  with 
instrumental  prefix  (generally  %-)  drop  the  final  -lii,  presumably 
because  the  instrumentality  is  only  indefinitely  referred  to  (cf.  § 
35,  1).  Examples  of  such  have  been  given  above.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  instrument  is  explicitly  referred  to,  as  when  an  instrumental 
noun  is  incorporated  in  or  precedes  the  verb,  the  -lii  is  restored. 
Thus: 

1  The  -i-  of  these  verbs  regularly  disappears,  not  only  here  but  in  every  form  in  which  the  normal  con- 
necting vowel  -a-  fails  to  appear  in  other  verbs:  al-zV^V  (inferential)  he  saw  him  {*al-xlk!-k'  like  dowl:'  he 
KILLED  HIM),  homonymous  with  a?-iZ''fc'  (imperative)  see  him!  (=*alx2'k.').  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
verb  becomes  distinctly  instrumental  in  force,  the  -i-  is  a  constant  element:  al-iva-ii'k.'ik'  (inferential)  he 

SAW  IT  WITH  IT. 
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la-H-fhd'°¥  he  burst  it  (cf.  -t'la'^-gi^n  I  burst  it) 

l-s-wili's'wal  he  tore  it  to  pieces  (cf.  -s'luili's'ioil^n  I  tore  it  to 

pieces) 
l-s'wi'ls'wal  tear  it  to  pieces! 
l-s'wlHs'waH  he  tore  it  (once) 
i-heme^m  he  wrestled  with  him  22.10  (cf.  -Tieinemi'^n  I  wrestled 

with  him 

despite  the  prefixed  -^-;  but: 

la-waya-fhd'"-¥i  he  burst  it  with  a  knife 

Tian-waya-s'wils'wa'Ihi  tear  it  through  in  pieces  with  a  knife! 
(73.3) 

Similarly: 

hd-H-sgd^V sga'V  he  picked  him  up  31.11  (cf.  -sgd¥ sgigi^n  I  picked 
him  up) 
but: 

Icla'md^  dan  hd^-sgd'^V sga'Tc  i  tongs  rocks  he-picked-them-up-with 
(  =  he  picked  up  rocks  with  tongs)  170.17 

despite  the  lack  of  an  instrumental  prefix  in  the  verb.  Explicit  in- 
strumentality, however,  can  hardly  be  the  most  fundamental  func- 
tion of  the  -hi.  It  seems  that  whenever  a  transitive  verb  that 
primarily  takes  but  one  object  is  made  to  take  a  second  (generally 
instrumental  or  indirective  in  character)  the  instrumental  -i-  (with 
retained  -lii)  is  employed.     Thus: 

mxi'xla  JcIuwU  he  threw  dust 
but: 

ma'xla  ^alkluwuhi  dust  he-threw-it-at-him  (perhaps  best  trans- 
lated as  he-be threw-him-with-dust)  cf.  184.5 

where  the  logically  direct  object  is  ma'xla,  while  the  logically  indirect, 
perhaps  grammatically  direct,  object  is  implied  by  the  final  -hi  and 
the  prefix  al-.     Similarly,  in: 

Vo^jpx  hahaba't'i  wd^di'xda  ashes  he-clapped-them-over  his-body 
(perhaps  best  rendered  by:  he-beclapped-his-body-with-ashes) 

182.9 

the  logically  direct  obiect  is  ¥o^px,  the  logically  indirect  object,  his- 
body,  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  -'i.  This  interpretation  of  the  -hi 
as  being  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  two  explicit  objects  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  most,  if  not  all,  simple  verbs  that  regularly 
retain  it  (such  as  give  to,  say  to  in  non-aorist  forms,  bring  to, 
verbs  in  -anan-)  logically  demand  two  objects. 
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As  soon  as  the  verb  ceases  to  be  transitive  (or  passive)  in  form  or 
when  the  third  personal  object  is  the  personal  -k'wa,  the  instrumental 
-i-  disappears: 

gel-yald'°^xalt'gwif  he  forgot  himself  77.10  (cf.  gel-ydld'^xaldi^n  I 

forgot  him) 
ogolVwa  he  gave  it  to  him  96.18  (cf.  ogollii  he  gave  it  to  him  188.12) 
It  is  possible  that  in  wefgigwa  he  took  it  from  him  the  -gi-  is  a 
peculiar  suffix  not  compounded  of  petrified  -g-  (see  §  42,  6)  and 
instrumental  -i-;  contrast  %-tlana'Tii  he  held  it  with  i-tlana'liagwa 
HE  HELD  him.  Any  ordinary  transitive  verb  may  lose  its  object 
and  take  a  new  instrumental  object,  whereupon  the  instrumental  -i- 
becomes  necessary.  Examples  of  such  instrumentalized  transitives 
are: 

ga'V  wa-ts!ayagi'^n  bow  I-with-shoot-it  (cf .  tslayaga'^n  I  shoot  him) 
wa-^u^gwi'^n  I  drink  with  it  (cf.  u^gwa'^n  I  drink  it) 
If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  old  object  as  well  as  the  new 
instrumental  object,  a  suffix  -an-  seems  necessaiy.     Thus: 
yapla  wa-saP^gmina'^  people  they-will-be-shot-with-it 
a;^'*  wa-^ipgwmi'^n  water  I-drink-it-with-it 
It  is  not  clear  whether  or  not  this  -an-  is  related  to  either  of  the  -<xn- 
elements  of  -anan-  (§  50). 

A  final  -'i  is  kept  phonetically  distinct  in  that  it  does  not  unite 
with  a  preceding  fortis,  but  allows  the  f ortis  to  be  treated  as  a  syllabic 
final,  i.  e.,  to  become  ^  + aspirated  surd: 

Tig  "^M-Ze'me^Z^'i  he  killed  them  off,  hut-le'mekli^nlkiWed  them  off 
Forms  without  connective  vowel  whose  stem  ends  in  a  vowel,  and 
yet  (as  instrumentals  or  otherwise)  require  an  -i-,  simply  insert  this 
element  (under  proper  phonetic  conditions  as  -hi-)  before  the  modal 
and  personal  suffixes: 

wa-woo'Mn  I  shall  go  to  get  it  with  it  (contrast  woo'n  I  shall  go 

to  get  it) 
l-tlana'lii^n  I  hold  it;  l-t!ana'hi  he  holds  it  27.4 
di-s'al-yomo'Jiin  I   shall   run   behind  and  catch  up  with  liim; 
di-s'al-yomo'M  catch  up  with  him!  (contrast  yomo'n  I  shall 
catch  up  with  him) 
wa-sana'MnY  they  will  spear  them  with  them  28.15  (verb-stem 
Sana-) 
A  constant  -a-  used  to  support  a  preceding  consonant  combination 
is,  in  -i-  verbs,  colored  to  -i- : 

i-lasgV  touch  him!  (cf.  masga''  put  it!    [104.8]) 
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It  is  remarkable  that  several  verbs  with  instrumental  vocalism  lose 
the  -i-  and  substitute  the  ordinary  connective  -a-  in  the  frequentative. 
Such  are: 

i-go' yokli^n  I  nudge  him;  l-goyogiya'^n  I  keep  pushing  him 
dl^-tlV'si'^n  I  crush  it;  dl^-t!iyi't!iysi^n  I  keep  crushing  them 

It  can  hardly  be  accidental  that  in  both  these  cases  the  loss  of  the 
-i-  is  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  a  petrified  consonant  {-Jc!-,  -s-). 

The  following  scheme  of  the  instrumental  forms  of  do^m-  kill 
(third  personal  object)  will  best  illustrate  the  phonetic  behavior 
of  -i- : 


Aorist 

Future 

Potential 

Inferential 

Present 
imperative 

Future 
imperative 

Singular: 

First  person     .    . 

t.'omoml'^n 

doumi'n 

do»TOi'^n 

dSwihiga' 

Second  person  .   . 

t.'omomVf 

do«mida'' 

douTni'f 

dSmhikleif 

dovihi 

domhi'k' 

Third  person    .    . 

t.'omjymhi 

doiimVn^' 

ddmhl 

dSmhik' 

Plural: 

First  person     .    . 

i.'omomina'k" 

douminaga'm 

do«7nina'k* 

(iSmhigana^k' 

domhiha,' 

Second  person   .  . 

t.'omomVt'p' 

ddumVVha.' 

douTOi't'p' 

dSmhiklelt'p' 

iomhip' 

§  65.  Forms  Without  Connecting  Vowel 
A  considerable  number  of  transitive  verbs  whose  aorist  stem  ends 
in  a  long  diphthong  with  rising  pitch  (long  vowel  +  semivowel,  nasal, 
or  liquid)  treat  this  diphthong  as  a  vocalic  unit,  i.  e.,  do  not  allow 
the  second  element  of  the  diphthong  to  become  semivocalic  and  thus 
capable  of  being  followed  by  a  connective  -a-  before  the  personal 
endings  (cf.  intransitive  forms  like  ei-f,  §  60).  If  such  a  long  diph- 
thong is  final,  or  precedes  a  consonant  Gike  -f)  that  is  itself  incapable 
of  entering  into  diphthongal  combination  ^vith  a  preceding  vowel,  no 
difficulty  arises.  If,  however,  the  long  diphthong  precedes  an  -n- 
(in  such  endings  as  -^n,  -n,  -nak'),  which,  as  has  been  seen,  is  pho- 
netically on  a  line  with  the  semivowels  y  (i)  and  w  (m)  ,  a  long  double 
diphthong  (long  vowel  +  semivowel,  nasal,  or  liquid +  7i  of  time-value 
4)  results.  Such  a  diphthong  can  not  be  tolerated,  but  must  be 
reduced  to  an  ordinary  long  diphthong  of  time-value  3  by  the  loss  of 
the  second  element  (semivowel,  nasal,  or  liquid)  of  the  diphthong  of 
the  stem  (see  §11).  Thus  the  coexistence  of  such  apparently  contra- 
dictory forms  as  dd'^-yehnf  you  go  where  there  is  singing  and 
dd^-yeJien  (with  passive  -n)  it  was  gone  where  there  was  singing 
(from  *yeliein)  can  be  explained  by  a  simple  consideration  of  syllabic 
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weight.  The  rising  pitch-accent,  it  should  be  noted,  is  always  pre- 
served as  an  integral  element  of  the  diphthong,  even  though  a  -*n 
follow,  so  that  the  first  personal  singular  subject  third  personal 
object  of  such  verbs  {-v^n)  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  corre- 
sponding form  of  the  great  mass  of  transitive  verbs  (-v'^).^  The 
first  person  plural  subject  third  person  object  and  the  third  personal 
passive  are  always  parallel  in  form  to  the  first  person  singular  sub- 
ject third  person  object  in  -^n  QcladaPno'V  and  Tcfadan  like  Icladd^n). 
Examples  of  transitives  with  aorist  stems  ending  in  long  diphthongs 
not  followed  by  connective  -a-  are : 

fgwaxa.^n  I  tattoo  him  :     fgwaxMf  you  tattoo  him 

dl-t.'iigu^n  I  wear  it  :     di-tHigm  he  wears  it  96.16 

dd^-yehQ^n  I  go  where  there  is     :     dd°^-yeTielt'  you  go  where  there 
singing  is  singing  (106.10) 

dd^-yehen  (third  person  pas- 
sive) 

dd^-yeJie^na^F     (first    person 
plural) 

Tcladsi^n  I  picked  them  up  :     TcladM  he  picked  them  up 

da-t!agsi^n  I  built  afire  :     da-t!agM  he  built  a  fire  88.12; 

96.17 

swadsin    (passive)    they    got     :     swadhisa^n  they  are  gambling 
beaten  in  gambling  with  one  another 

oyo^n  I  give  it  (=  *oijdn^n) 
but  also  oyona'^n  with  con- 
necting -a- 

Ideme'n  I  did  it  74.13  :     Ic.'emei  he  did  it  92.22;  144.6; 

176.1,4,5,  7,8,9,  14 

In  aorist  Iclemei-  make  the  -i-,  actually  or  impliedly,  appears  only 
when  the  object  is  of  the  third  person  (singular  first,  Icleme^n;  second, 
IclemeU';  third,  Tclemel;  plural  first,  Icleme^na'V;  second,  Jclemelfp'); 
all  other  aoristic  and  all  non-aoristic  forms  replace  the  -i~  by  a  -n-: 

Tclemenxhi^n  I  make  you  27.9 

Tclemenxa^n  they  make  one  another;  future  JcIemna^nV  he  will 
make  it  28.14 
A  few  reduplicated  transitives  ending,  in  both  aorist  and  verb-stems, 
in  a  short  diphthong  {-at-,  -am-,  -an-,  -aw-),  lack  a  connective  -a- 

1  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  tliat  the  Takelma  reduction  of  an  over-long  diphthong  (tin  to  e*n)  offers  in 
some  respects  a  remarkable  parallel  to  the  reduction  of  an  Indo-Gemianic  longdiphthong  to  a  simple  long 
vowel  before  certain  consonants,  chiefly  -m  (e.  g.,  Indo-Germanic  *ditiis  —  Skr.  dyau's,  Gk.  Zeuc,  with  pre- 
served -u-  because  followed  by  -s,  a  consonant  not  capable  of  entering  into  diphthongal  combination;  but 
Indo-Gennanic  ace.  *di°m=  Ved.  Skr.  dy/lm,  Horn.  Gk.  Zf,v  with  lost  -h- because  followed  by  -m,  a  consonant 
capable  of  entering  into  diphtliongal  combination).  I  do  not  wish  to  imply, however,  that  the  accent  of 
forms  like  yeM^n  is,  as  in  diem,  the  compensating  result  of  contraction, 
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before  the  personal  endings,  so  that  a  loss  of  the  final  consonant 
(-/_,  _7/i_^  -n-,  -W-)  takes  place  in  third  personal  objective  forms  before 
a  consonantal  personal  ending.     Such  verbs  are : 


heme'lia^n  I  mocked  him  (  = 

-Tiam^n) 
Imi'lia^n  I  sent  him  ( =  -am^n) 
gel-hewe'ha^n  ^  I  think  ( =  -au^n) 
gel-hewe'Jiaf  you  think 
p!a-i-di^-sgimi'sga^n  ^  I  set  them 

in  ground  ( =  -am^n) 
hd-^al-mo'lo^ma^n  I  turned  them 

over  {  =  -aVn) 
ha-^al-mo'Vman    I    shall    turn 

them  over  ( =  -aln) 
sof^nsa'^n  I  fight  him  ( =  -an^n) 


heme'ham  he  mocked  him 

24.4,  5,  8;  182.6,  7 
imi'hamsin  I  was  sent  (43.2) 
gel-Jiewe'hau  he  thought  44,11 ; 

142.20 
'p!a-i-di^-sgimi' sgam    he     set 

them  in  ground 
hd-^al-mo'lo^mal     he      turned 

them  over  (170.16) 


md'^nma'^n 
( =  -an^n) 


I     count     them 


sdFnsa'n  he  fights  liim  (28.10) 

(but  also  sans,  see  §  40,  10b) 

da-md^nmini'^n  I  count  them 

up  (156.14)  (but  also  mdn  = 

*mdnm    he    counted   them 

78.8;  100.8) 

How  explain  the  genesis  of  these  two  sets  of  contract  verb  forms, 

and  how  explain  the  existence  of  doublets  Hke  ino'lo^vfm^n  arid  mo'- 

lo^mala^n,  mo'lo^maf  and  mo'lohnalaf,  oyo^n  and  oyona'^n,  sd°"nsa^n 

and  sdnsf     The  most  plausible  explanation  that  can  be  offered  is 

that  originally"  the  personal  endings  were  added  directly  to  the  stem 

and  that  later  a  connecting  -a-  developed  whenever  the  preceding 

consonant  or  the  personal  ending  was  not  of  a  character  to  form  a 

diphthong.     Hence  the  original  paradigms  may  have  been: 

First  person 

Second  person 

Third  person 

which  were  then  leveled  out  to : 


oyo^n 

mo'lo^ma^n 

oyonaY 

mo'lo^malaY 

oyon 

mo'lo^mal 

oyona'^n 

mo'Wmala^n 

oyonaY 

ino'lo^malaY 

oyon 

mo'lo^mal 

because  of  the  analogy  of  a  vast  number  of  verbs  with  connecting 
-a-  in  both  first  and  second  persons,  e.  g.,  tslayaga'^n,  tsIayagaY. 
Forms  like  mo'lo^rnaf ,  sd^^nsaY,  would  arise  from  leveling  to  the  first 

iThis  verb  is  transitive  only  in  form,  intransitive  in  meaning.  The  true  transitive  (think  of)  employs 
the  full  stem  hewehatv-  with  connective  -i-  for  third  personal  object,  and  -s-  for  other  6b]ects:  gel-hewe'hiwi^n 
I  THINK  OF  him;  gel-hewe'hausdam  you  think  of  me. 

2  The  form  sgimi'sga^n  is  interesting  as  a  test  case  of  these  contract  verb  forms.  The  stem  must  be 
sgimisgam-;  it  can  not  be  sgimisg-,  as  sg-  could  hardly  be  treated  as  a  repeated  initial  consonant.  No  cases 
are  known  of  Initial  consonant  clusters  treated  as  phonetic  imits. 
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person  by  the  analogy  of  such  forms  as  tlomoma'^n,  tlomomaY .  The 
third  person  generally  brings  out  the  original  diphthong,  yet  some- 
times the  analogy  set  by  the  first  person  seems  to  be  carried  over  to 
the  third  person  (e.  g.,  sans  beside  sd^nsa'n),  as  well  as  to  the  third 
person  passive  and  first  person  plural  subject  transitive.  Such  forms 
as  oijo^n  are  best  considered  as  survivals  of  an  older  "  athematic"  type 
of  forms,  later  put  on  the  wane  by  the  spread  of  the  "thematic" 
type  with  connecting  -a-  (e.  g.,  gayawa'^n,  not  ^gaya^n  from  *gayau^n). 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  operation  of  phonetic  laws  gave  rise  to 
various  paradigmatic  irregularities  in  the  "athematic"  forms,  these 
sank  into  the  background.  They  are  now  represented  by  aorists  of 
Type  2  verbs  like  naga'-^n  i  say  to  him  and  wa-Tcfoyo-^n  i  go  with 
HiM,^  non-aorist  forms  of  Type  5  verbs  (e.  g,,  odo'-n),  and  such  iso- 
lated irregularities  as  intransitive  ei-C  and  nagai-f  (contrast  yewey-aY 
and  fagayaH')  und  transitive  contract  verbs  like  Jcladd^n  and  sdP-nsa'^n. 

%  66.  Passives 

Passives,  which  occur  in  Takelma  texts  with  great  frequenc}'^,  must 
be  looked  upon  as  amplifications  of  transitive  forms  with  third  per- 
sonal subject.  Every  such  transitive  form  may  be  converted  into  a 
passive  by  the  omission  of  the  transitive  subject  and  the  addition  of 
elements  characteristic  of  that  voice;  the  pronominal  object  of  the 
transitive  becomes  the  logical,  not  formal,  subject  of  the  passive 
(passives,  properly  speaking,  have  no  subject).  The  passive  suffixes 
referred  to  are  -{a)n  for  the  aorist,  -{a)na^  for  the  future,  and  -am  for 
the  inferential.  Imperatives  were  not  obtained,  nor  is  it  certain  that 
they  exist.  Following  are  the  passive  forms  of  do'^m-,  instrumental 
forms  being  put  in  parentheses : 


Aorist 

Future 

Potential 

Inferential 

Singular: 

First  person 

Second  person      .... 
Third  person 

Plural: 

First  person 

Second  person      .... 

t.'iimuxin 
V.ombxbin 
t.'omoma'n 
(t.'omomi'n) 

t.'omoximin 
t.'omoxanban 

dumxina^ 
domxbina^ 
doumana'^ 
(doumina'^) 

domximina^ 
domxanbana^ 

dumxin 
domxbin 
dot^ma'n 
{doumi'n) 

domximin 
domxanban 

dumxigam 
domxbigam 
domk'am. 
(domhigam) 

dovixamk'am 
domxanp'gam 

1  Some  verljs  whose  aorist  stem  ends  in  a  vowel  take  a  constant  -a-  with  preceding  inorganic  h  instead 
of  adding  the  personal  endings  directly.  Such  a  verb  is  W.'ana- hold;  the  constant  -a-  or  -f- of  forms 
like  1-Hana'ha.gwa,  l-t.'ene'M-s-dam  is  perhaps  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  instrumental  -i-  of  forms  like 

z-dava'ln-n. 
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The  connective  -a-,  it  will  be  observed,  is  replaced  by  -i-  when  the 
formal  object  is  the  first  person  plural  {-am-) ;  compare  the  entirely 
analogous  phenomenon  in  the  second  personal  subjective  first  per- 
sonal plural  objective  forms  of  the  transitive  (§  63).  It  is  curious 
that  the  third  person  aorist  of  the  passive  can  in  every  single  case 
be  mechanically  formed  with  perfect  safety  by  simply  removing  the 
catch  from  the  first  personal  singular  subjective  third  personal  objec- 
tive of  the- transitive;  the  falling  accent  (rising  accent  for  verbs  like 
Jcleme^n)  remains  unchanged: 

l-t!a'ut!iwi^n  I  caught  him  :  l-t!a'ut!iwin  he  was  caught  29.12 
Tia^a'^n  I  said  to  him  72.7,  9  :  naga'n  he  was  spoken  to  102.16 
Tcleme^n  I  made  it  74.13         :    Jclemen  it  was  made  13.12  178.12 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  a  genetic  relation  exists  between  the 
two  forms,  though  a  mechanical  association  is  not  psychologically 
incredible. 

Not  only  morphologically,  but  also  syntactically,  are  passives 
closely  related  to  transitive  forms.  It  is  the  logical  unexpressed  sub- 
ject of  a  passive  sentence,  not  the  grammatical  subject  (logical  and 
formal  object) ,  that  is  referred  to  by  the  reflexive  possessive  in  -gwa 
(see  §§  91,  92).     Thus: 

diklolola'n  t'gd'^^p'dagwanwa'  he-was-dug-up  their-own-horns  (not 

his-own-horns)   with  (in  other  words,  they  dug  him  up  with 

their  own  horns)  48.5 

There  is  no  real  way  of  expressing  the  agent  of  a  passive  construc- 
tion. The  commonest  method  is  to  use  a  periphrasis  with  xebe'^n 
HE  DID  so.     Thus: 

e%  salklomo'Tclimin  pHyin  xebe'^n  canoe  it-was-kicked-to-pieces 
deer  they-did-so  (in  other  words,  the  canoe  was  kicked  to  pieces 
by  the  deer)  114.5 

§  67.  VERBS  OF  MIXED  CLASS,  CLASS  IV 

A  fairly  considerable  number  of  verbs  are  made  up  of  forms  that 
belong  partly  to  Class  I  or  Class  II  intransitives,  partly  to  the  transi- 
tives.  These  may  be  conveniently  grouped  together  as  Class  IV,  but 
are  again  to  be  subdivided  into  three  groups.  A  few  instransitive 
verbs  showing  forms  of  both  Class  I  and  II  have  been  already 
spoken  of  (pp.  162-3,  166). 

1.  Probably  the  larger  number  is  taken  up  by  Type  13  verbs  in 
-71-,  all  the  forms  of  which  are  transitives  except  those  with  second 
person  singular  or  plural  subject.  These  latter  are  forms  of  Class 
II  (i.  e.,  aorist  singular  -dam,  plural  -dap';  future  singular  -da^,  plural 
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-daba^).  The  -n-  appears  only  in  the  first  person  singular  and  plural 
(aorist  -na^n  and  -nana^V),  yet  its  absence  in  the  other  persons  may, 
though  not  probably,  be  due  to  a  secondary  loss  induced  by  the  pho- 
netic conditions.  The  forms,  though  in  part  morphologically  transi- 
tive (and,  for  some  of  the  verbs,  apparently  so  in  meaning),  are  in 
effect  intransitive.  The  object,  as  far  as  the  signification  of  the  verb 
allows  one  to  grant  its  existence,  is  always  a  pronominally  unexpressed 
third  person,  and  the  instrumental  -i-  can  not  be  used  before  the 
personal  endings.     Among  these  semitransitives  in  -n-  are: 

(gwen-sgutlu'sgafnsi^n  I  cut  necks 
gwen-sgutlu'sgaf  he  cut  necks  144.2  (cf .  transitive  instrumentals 
gwen-waya-sgutlu' sgidi^n,  gwen-waya-sgut!u'sgat'i  144.3) 
f(Za-&o^.'o6a'fc'na^n  I  make  bubbles  (or  da-hoJc!o^p'na^n  102.22) 
\da-bo]c!o'p'dsiin.  you  make  bubbles 
hd'^-xada'xaf  nsi^n  I  hang  them  up  in  row 
Qohola' p'n&^n  I  used  to  pound  them  (57.14)  (or  loho'lp'ria^n) 
Uo&o'Zp'dam  you  used  to  pound  them 
( l-layd' ^¥na,^ii  I  coil  a  basket  122.2 
\i-layd'°'V  she  coils  a  basket 
Tc!ada^lc!afna,^n  I  used  to  pick  them  up  (116.11) 
da-dagada'Vnsb^B.  I  sharpen  my  teeth  (126.18) 
ugu'^alc'nsi^n  I  always  drink  it 
wagao'¥nsi^n  I  always  bring  it  43.16;  45.6) 
Morphologically  identical  with  these,  yet  with  no  trace  of  transitive 
signification,  are: 

l-hegwe' JiaV'^iiSb^n  I  am  working 
{xa-Jiege'haFnsb^n  I  breathe  (78.12;  79.1,  2,  4) 
\xa-huk!u'ha¥iisi^n  (third  person  xa-liuk!u'TiaY) 
\al-fwap!a't'wa2)'na.^n  I  blink  with  my  eyes  102.20 
[al-fwapla'fwap'da-m.  you  blink  with  your  eyes 
The  following  forms  of  l-Tiegwehagw-  (verb-stem  l-Tie^gwagw-  [  = 
-he^gwhagw-])  work  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  -n-  formation: 


Aorist 


Future 


Inferential 


Present  imperative 


Singular: 
1st  per. 

2d  per. 
3d  per. 
Plural: 
1st  per. 
2d  per. 


hegwe'hak' v^i'dm. 
hegwe'hak'v 

hegwe'hak' v;nana.^ii' 
hegwe'hak'uidap' 


he'gwa'k'wnsin 

he^gwa'k' tcda,^ 
[?] 

he'gwa'k'  >ma,na,ga,m. 
he'gwa'k'v^daha^ 


/ie«<7wa'k'wa^   (=-J:ui'- 

k'aO 
he'gwa'klvfeVV 
heegwa^k''" 

ft€«(/!t'o'k'wana'k' 
fte«^wa'klweit'p' 


he'k'w&ak'v 


hegwa'k' ivaha^ 
heni'vidagwa^np' 


2.  Practically  a  sub-group  of  the  preceding  set  of  verbs  is  formed 
by  a  very  few  verbs  that  have  their  aorist  like  l-hegwe'haV''na^n, 
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but  their  non-aorist  forms  like  Class  II  intransitives.  They  evidently 
waver  between  Class  II,  to  which  they  seem  properly  to  belong,  and 
the  semi-transitive  -n-  forms.     Such  are: 

di-JcIaWsna^n   (but  also  :     future  dl-lcfa'lside^ 

di-Jc!ala'sde^)  I  am  lean 
in  my  rump 
di-k.'ala'sdsim.  (second  per-     :     future  di-k.'a'lsida.^ 

son) 

gwel-sal-tleyesjiSi^n    I   have     :     future-t lelside^ 
no  flesh  on  my  legs  and 
feet 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  existence  of  a  form  like  *gwel-sal-t!el- 
sinan  was  denied,  so  that  we  are  not  here  dealing  with  a  mere  mis- 
taken mixture  of  distinct,  though  in  meaning  identical,  verbs. 

3.  The  most  curious  set  of  verbs  belonging  to  Class  IV  is  formed 
by  a  small  number  of  intransitives,  as  far  as  signification  is  concerned, 
with  a  thoroughly  transitive  aorist,  but  with  non-aorist  forms 
belonging  entirely  to  Class  II.  This  is  the  only  group  of  verbs  in 
which  a  difference  in  tense  is  associated  with  a  radical  difference  in 
class.     Examples  are: 


da^-sgek'.iy&'^n  I  listened 
dd^-sgelcliy Si\'  you  listened 
dd'^-sgekll  he  listened  102.8 
'al-we'lc!alsk^n  I  shine 
al-we'ldalsit'  you  shine 
al-we'Jdal&n&^k'  we  shine 


future  dd°'-sge']c!iVe^ 


future  al-we'lc!alt'e^ 

future  a7-we'^'.'aZp'igam  (third 
person  inferential  al-we'- 
A-.'alp'k') 

future  al-ge'yande^ 


future  da-sma-ima'sde^ 


al-geyana'^n   1    turn  away 

my  face 

da-smayamQ.'^n  It        -i 
,  ''^-,,11  smile 

aa-smaya7nhSb^B.} 

'  da-smayam  he  smiles 

da-smayamsbnsi^k.'  we  smile 

To  these  should  probably  be  added  also  da-sgayana'^n  I  lie  down 

(3d  da-sgayan),  though  no  future  was  obtained.     Here  again  it  may 

be  noted  that  the  existence  of  ^do/sma-ima'n  as  a  possible  (and  indeed 

to  be  expected)  future  of  da-smayama'^n  was  denied.^ 

I  There  are  in  Takelma  also  a  number  of  logically  intransitive  verbs  with  transitive  forms  throughout 
all  the  tense-modes:  aZ-iaZiyonoT  we  aee  seated  (56.2;  150.20);  passive  oZ-raZzj/a'7i  people  are  seated 
152.18.  Similar  Is  sal-xogui  they  stand;  of.  also  gel-hewe'hau  he  thinks,  p.  179, note  1.  As  these,  how- 
ever, have  nothing  to  mark  them  off  morphologically  from  ordinary  transitives,  they  give  no  occasion 
for  special  treatment.  It  is  probable  that  in  them  the  action  is  conceived  of  as  directed  toward  some 
Implied  third  personal  object. 
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5,  Auxiliary  and  Subordinating  Forms  (§§  68-72) 

§  68.  PERIPHRASTIC  FUTURES 

Periphrastic  future  forms  are  brought  about  by  prefixing  to  the 
third  personal  (unexpressed)  objective  forms  of  the  aorist  stem 
-gulug'^-  DESIRE,  INTEND  the  verb-stem  (if  transitive,  with  its  appended 
pronominal  object)  of  the  verb  whose  future  tense  is  desired.  The 
pronominal  subject  of  such  a  form  is  given  by  the  transitive  subject 
pronoun  of  the  second  element  (-gulug"-)  of  the  compound;  while 
the  object  of  the  whole  form,  if  the  verb  is  transitive,  is  coincident 
with  the  incorporated  pronominal  object  of  the  first  element.  The 
form  of  the  verb-stem  preceding  the  -gulug^-  suffix  is  identical  with 
the  form  it  takes  in  the  inferential.     Thus: 

ha-i-Tiema'Vulu'lc^  he  will  take    it    out  (cf.  inferential  ha-i-he- 
ma'lc  =-'hemg-k') ,  but  imperative  ha-i-he^mk'  16.10 

but,  without  inorganic  a: 

l-heingulu^¥^  he  will  wrestle  with  him  (cf.  inferential  TiemV) 

Indeed,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  main  verb  is  used  in  the  inferential 

form,  the  -Y  of  the  inferential  amalgamating  with  the  g-  of  -guiug^- 

to  form  g  or  V,     This  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  form: 

loho'¥-di-gulugwaY  do  you  intend  to  die?  {di=  interrogative  par- 
ticle) 

Morphologically  the  verb-stem  with  its  incorporated  object  must 
itself  be  considered  as  a  verb-noun  incorporated  as  a  prefix  in  the 
verb  -gulug'^-  and  replacing  the  prefix  gel-  breast  of  gel-gulugwa'^n 
I  DESIRE  IT  32.5,  6,  7.  Alongside,  e.  g.,  of  the  ordinary  future 
form  do'^ma'n  i  shall  kill  him  may  be  used  the  periphrastic 
db^m-gulugwa'^n  literally,  i  kill  (him) -desire,  intend.  This  latter 
form  is  not  by  any  means  a  mere  desiderative  (i  desire  to  kill 
him  would  be  expressed  by  do'^mia'  gel-gulugwa'^n  [  =to-kill-him 
i-it-desire]) ,  but  a  purely  formal  future.  Similar!}^,  dumxi-gulu'V'^ 
is  used  alongside  of  the  simpler  dumxinV  he  will  kill  me.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  third  personal  subjective  future  in  -gulu'V'*  is 
used  about  as  frequently  as  the  regular  paradigmatic  forms  here- 
tofore given: 

yana'-Fulu'F'*  he  will  go  (128.9) 

sana'f-gulu'Y''  he  will  fight  (cf.  48.10) 

yomo'¥wagulu'¥^  she  was  about  to  catch  up  with  him  140.18 

alxl'^xbi-gulu'V^  he  will  see  you 
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The  reason  is  obvious.  The  normal  futures  {yana'H'  he  will  go; 
sana''p'da°';  alxl'^xMnV)  imply  a  bald  certainty,  as  it  were,  of  the 
future  action  of  a  third  person,  a  certainty  that  is  not  in  ordinary 
life  generally  justifiable.  The  periphrastic  forms,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  a  less  rigid  tone  about  them,  and  seem  often  to  have  a  slight 
intentive  force :  he  intends,  is  about  to  go.  The  difference  between 
the  two  futures  may  perhaps  be  brought  out  by  a  comparison  with 
the  English  i  shall  kill  him  {=dd^ma'n)  and  i'm  going  to  kill  him 
(jdo^Tn-gulugwa'^n) . 

Though  a  form  like  dllmxi-gulu'Tc' "  he  will  kill  me  is  in  a 
way  analogous  to  s'in-l-letsle'xi  he  touches  my  nose,  the  incor- 
porated object  dumxi-  kill-me  of  the  former  being  parallel  to 
s'in-  NOSE  of  the  latter,  there  is  an  important  difference  between 
the  two  in  that  the  object  of  the  periplirastic  future  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  the  logically  (do^m-),  not  formally  {-gulug"-),  main  verb. 
This  difference  may  be  graphically  expressed  as  follows:  he-[kill- 
me]-intends-it,  but  he-[  nose-hand] -touches-me  ;  strict  analogy 
with  the  latter  form  would  require  *dd^m-gulu'xi  he-[  kill]-intends- 
ME,  a  type  of  form  that  is  not  found.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a 
paradigm  of  periphrastic  future  forms,  as  any  desired  form  can  be 
readily  constructed  from  what  has  already  been  said.  The  incorpo- 
rated pronominal  object  is  always  independent  of  the  subject-suffix,  so 
that  YOU  WILL  kill  me,  for  example,  is  rendered  by  dumxi-gulugwaY , 
the  ordinary  you — me  forms  (singular  -dam,  plural  -dap')  finding  no 
place  here. 

Inasmuch  as  all  active  periphrastic  futures  are  transitive  in  form, 
passive  futures  of  the  same  type  (all  ending  in  -gulugwa'n)  can  be 
formed  from  all  verbs,  whether  transitive  or  intransitive.  When 
formed  from  transitive  stems,  these  forms  are  equivalent  to  the 
normal  future  passives  in  -{a)na^: 

dd^m-gulugwa'n  he  will,  is  about  to,  is  going  to  be  killed 
dumxi-gulugwa' n  I  am  to  be  killed,  it  is  intended  to  kill  me 

As  the  intransitive  stem  in  the  periphrastic  future  is  never  accom- 
panied by  pronominal  affixes,  there  is  only  one  passive  future  form 
that  can  be  constructed  from  an  intransitive  verb.  This  form 
always  refers  to  the  third  person,  generally  to  the  intended  or  immi- 
nent action  of  a  group  of  people : 

hoida-gulugwa'n  (verb-stem  hold-  +  inorganic  -a-)  there  will  be 
dancing 
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lo"'-(julugwa'n  people   are  going   to   play  (literally,  it   is  play- 
intended) 

The  passive  future  in  -gulugwa'n  can  also  be  used  with  the  indefinite 
form  in  -iau- : 

sana'xiniau-gulugwa'n  it  is  intended,  about  to  be  that  people 
fight  one  another ;  there  will  be  fighting 

The  extreme  of  abstract  expression  seems  to  be  reached  in  such  not 
uncommon  forms  as : 

we'^giau-gulugwa'n  it  was  going  to  be  daylight  (literally,  it  was 
being-daylight  intended)  48,13 
As  the  sufiixed  pronominal  objects  of  reciprocal  forms  are  intran- 
sitive in  character,  the  first  element  of  a  periphrastic  future  of  the 
reciprocal  must  show  an  incorporated  intransitive  pronoun,  but  of 
aorist,  not  future  form : 

l-di-lasgi'xanfp-gulugwaYp^  are  you  going  to  touch  one  another? 
(aorist  l-latsla'xant'p' ;  future  i-lasgi'xanfha^) 

§  69.  PERIPHRASTIC  PHRASES  IN  m{g)-  do,  act 

The  verbal  base  na{gy  (intransitive  na-;  transitive  nd'^g-)  has 
hitherto  been  translated  as  say  (intransitive),  say  to  (transitive). 
This,  however,  is  only  a  specialized  meaning  of  the  constantly 
recurring  base,  its  more  general  signification  being  do,  act,  be  in 
MOTION  indefinitely.  It  is  really  never  used  alone,  but  is  regularly 
accompanied  by  some  preceding  word  or  phrase  with  which  it  is 
connected  in  a  periphrastic  construction;  the  na(g)-  form  playing 
the  part  of  an  auxiliary.  As  a  verb  of  saying,  na(g)-  is  regularly 
preceded  by  a  quotation,  or  else  some  word  or  phrase,  generally  a 
demonstrative  pronoun,  grammatically  sum«marizing  the  quotation. 
Properly  speaking,  then,  a  sentence  like  i  shall  go,  he  said  (to  me) 
(  =  yanaH'e^  [ga]  naga'^^  {ot  nege' s'i])  is. rendered  in  Takelma  by  i 
SHALL  go  (that)  HE  DID  {oT  HE  DID  TO  me),  in  whicli  the  quotation 
yana't'e^  i  shall  go,  or  else  its  representative  ga  that,  is  incorpo- 
rated as  prefix:  in  the  general  verb  of  action. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  connection  with  periphrastic  phrases 
in  na{g)-  is  the  use  of  a  number  of  invariable,  generally  monos3'l- 
labic,  verbal  bases  as  incorporated  prefixes.  The  main  idea,  logic- 
ally speaking,  of  the  phrase  is  expressed  in  the  prefix,  the  na(g)- 

iMost  of  its  forms,  as  far  as  known,  are  listed,  for  convenience  of  reference,  in  Appendix  A,  pp.  28G-90. 
It  will  be  seen  to  be  irregular  in  several  respects.  Examples  of  its  forms  are  to  be  found  in  great  number 
in  "  Takelma  Texts." 
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element  serving  merely  to  give  it  grammatical  form.  This  usage 
is  identical  with  that  so  frequently  employed  in  Chinookan  dia- 
lects, where  significant  uninflected  particles  are  joined  into  peri- 
phrastic constructions  with  some  form  of  the  verb-stem  -x-  do,  make, 
BECOME  (e.  g.,  Wasco  Iq^lu'l)  itciux  he  cut  it  [literally,  cut  he-it- 
made]),  except  that  in  Takelma  the  particles  are  identical  with  the 
bases  of  normally  formed  verbs.  It  is  not  kno^\^l  how  many  such 
verb-particles  there  are,  or  even  whether  they  are  at  all  numerous. 
The  few  examples  obtained  are : 

na^  do  (cf.  na'fe^  I  shall  say,  do) 

S'as'  come  to  a  stand  (cf.  s'as'inl  he  stands  144.14) 

s'il  paddle  canoe  (cf.  ei-ha-i-s'ili'xgwa  he  landed  with  his  canoe 

13.5) 
t'geV  fall,  drop 

ts'lel  rattle  (cf.  ts'ele'^m  it  rattles  102.13) 
Vhd''^x  make  a  racket  (cf.  t'ho'^xde^  I  make  a  noise) 
liwd'^  look  (cf.  liwila'uVe^  I  looked  [60.7]) 
le'yas  lame  (cf.  gwel-le'ye^sde-  I  am  lame) 
p'i'was  jumping  lightly  (cf.  p'iwits.'ana'^n  I  make  it  bounce) 
we'TilalV  shining  (cf.  al-we'Jc!ala^n  I  shine) 
sgala'uV  look  moving  one's  head  to  side  (cf.  al-sgalawi'n  I  shall 

look  at  him  moving  my  head  to  side) 

The  last  two  are  evidently  representatives  of  a  whole  class  of  quasi- 
adverbial  -A-'-derivatives  from  verb-stems,  and,  though  syntactically 
similar  to  the  rest,  hardly  belong  to  them  morphologically.  The  -k' 
of  these  invariable  verb-derivatives  can  hardly  be  identified  with 
the  inferential  -¥,  as  it  is  treated  differently.     Thus: 

we']c!al-V  shining  126.3;  128.14,  but  inferential  al-we'lcldl-p-k^ 
(Class  IV,  3)  he  shone 

Most  frequently  employed  of  those  listed  is  na^,  which  is  in  all 
probability  nothing  but  the  base  na-  do,  to  forms  of  which  it  is  itself 
prefixed;  its  function  is  to  make  of  the  base  na(g)-  a  pure  verb  of 
action  or  motion  in  contradistinction  to  the  use  of  the  latter  as  a  verb 
of  saying : 

ga-naVi  say  that  to  him!  55.8,  but  gor-na^naVi  do  that  to  him! 
182.4;  184.4 

ga-naga'^^  he  said  that  72.12,  but  ga-na^naga'^^  he  did  that  58.3 

gwalf  a-na^na'H'  the  wind  will  blow  as  it  is  blo%ving  now  (liter- 
ally, wind[(7wa?f]  this[a-]-do[na^]-act-will[na'^^'])  (152.8) 

ga-na^ne^x  thus,  in  that  way  (literally,  that  do-acting,  doing)  71.6; 
110.21;  but  ga-ne^x  that  saying,  to  say  that  184.10 
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Examples  of  the  other  elements  are: 

ei-s'i'l-Tiaga'^^  ^  he  parldled  his  canoe  (literally,  he  canoe-paddle- 
did)  13.5 

s-as--naga'''  he  came  to  a  stand  22.6;  31.14,  15;  55.12;  96.23 

s'as'-na^-gi'n  I  shall  bring  him  to  a  halt  (literally,  I  shall  s'as'- 
do  to  him) 

liwa'^-nagaiVe'l\o6ke([.  (55.6;  78.10,  13;  79.5) 

t' ge'V-nagalt' e^  I  fell,  dropped  down 

tgel^  naga^na'°'^¥  he  always  fell  down  62.8 

tsle'l  naga'^^  (bones)  rattled  (literally,  they  did  tslel)  79,8 

t'ho'^x  naga'  they  made  a  racket  so  as  to  be  heard  by  them  192.9 

we'TilalV-naga'^^  he  shines 

sgala'u¥-nagand'°^V  he  looked  continually  moving  his  head  from 
side  to  side  144.14,  17 

gwelxda"-  le'yas-na^Y  his  leg  was  laming  160.17 

fi'was-naga'^^  he  jumped  up  lightly  48.8 

Syntactically  analogous  to  these  are  the  frequent  examples  of  post- 
positions (see  §  96),  adverbs,  and  local  phrases  prefixed  to  forms  of 
the  undefined  verb  of  action  na(g)-,  the  exact  sense  m  which  the  lat- 
ter is  to  be  taken  being  determined  by  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  locution.     Examples  are: 

gada'F-naga'^^  they  passed  over  it  (literally,  thereon  they  did) 

190.21 
ganau-nagana'^V  he  went  from  one  (trap)  to  another  (literally, 

therein  he  kept  doing)  78.5 
Jiawi-ndik'i  tell  him  to  wait!   (literally,  still  do  to  him!) 
JiagwdHa^m  (in  the  road)  -naga'^^  (he  did)  ( =  he  traveled  in  the 

road) 
liaxiya'  (in  the  water)  -naga'^^  ( =  he  went  by  water) 
da¥-s-inl'Ha  (over  his  nose)  -nabaf '^^Jia'n  (let  us  do)  (=  let  us 

[flock  of  crows]  pass  over  him!)  144.11 
da'Fdd^da  (over  him)  -na^'  (do!)  (=  pass  over  him!) 
da¥-yawade  (over  my  ribs)  -naga'^^  (  =he  passed  by  me) 
ge  (there)  -naga'^^  (=  they  passed  there)  144.18 
Jie^^-wila'mxa-hi  (beyond  Mount  Wila'mxa)  -ndF'"  (do  having  it!) 

(=  proceed  w4th  it  to  beyond  Mount  Wila'mxa!)  196.14 

These  examples  serve  to  indicate,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  particles 
above  mentioned  stand  in  an  adverbial  relation  to  the  na(g)-  form: 

s-as'-naga'^^  he  come-to-a-stand-did,  like  ge  naga'^^  he  there-did 
Compare  the  similar  parallelism  in  Wasco  of: 

> s-il  has  been  found  as  a  prefix  also  in  the  comitative  eis-il-ydangwa'^niCOiiE  m  A  canoe  (Uterally, 

I-CANOE-PADDLING-GO-HAVING). 
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Tclwa'c  gaWxux  afraid  he-made-himself  (=  he  became  afraid)  (see 

"Wisliram  Texts,"  152.9) 
Tcwo'ha  gali'xux  there  he-made-himself  (  =  he  got  to  be  there, 
came  there) 
Here  may  also  be  mentioned  the  use  of  verb-stems  prefixed  to  the 
forms  of  Iclemn-  make  and  nd°^g-  say  to.     Such  locutions  are  causa- 
tive in  signification,  but  probably  differ  from  formal  causatives  in 
that  the  activity  of  the  subject  is  more  clearly  defined.     Examples 
are: 

wede  wo^¥  TdemnaY  do  not  let  him  arrive!  (literally,  not  arrive 

make-him!) 
wo^¥  TclemaTia'nxi  let  me  come!  (literally,  arrive  make-me!) 
gwel-lels  Idemna'n  I  shall  make   him   lame   (literally,  be-lame 

I-shall-make-him) 
yana  nak'i  let  him  go  (literally,  go  say-to-him) 

The  forms  involving  Iclemen-  are  quite  similar  morphologically  to 
periphrastic  futures  in  -gulug^-,  the  main  point  of  difference  being 
that,  while  Iclemen-  occurs  as  independent  verb,  -gulug^-  is  never 
found  without  a  prefix.  The  forms  involving  nd°'g-  are  probably  best 
considered  as  consisting  of  an  imperative  followed  by  a  quotative 
verb  form.  Thus  yana  nak'i  is  perhaps  best  rendered  as  "go!  "  say 
IT  TO  him!  The  form  Tioida-yo'Tcya^s  (^ow?- dance  +  connective  -a-) 
ONE  WHO  KNOWS  HOW  TO  DANCE  suggests  that  similar  compound 
verbs  can  be  formed  from  yo¥y-  know. 

§  70.  SUBORDINATING  FORMS 

A  number  of  syntactic  suffixes  are  found  in  Takelma,  which,  when 
appended  to  a  verbal  form,  serve  to  give  it  a  subordinate  or  depend- 
ent value.  Such  subordinate  forms  bear  a  temporal,  causal,  condi- 
tional, or  relative  relation  to  the  main  verb  of  the  sentence,  but  are 
often  best  translated  simply  as  participles.  Four  such  subordinating 
suffixes  have  been  found: 

-da^{-t'a^),  serving  to  subordinate  the  active  forms  of  the  aorist. 

-ma^,  subordinating  those  of  the  passive  aorist. 

-na^,  subordinating  all  inferential  forms  in  -¥.  Periphrastic  infer- 
ential forms  in  eif  and  elfp^  are  treated  like  aorists,  the  form-giving 
elements  of  such  periphrases  being  indeed  nothing  but  the  second 
person  singular  and  plural  aorist  of  ei-  be. 

-¥i^  (.-gi^),  appended  directly  to  the  non-aorist  stem,  forming 
dependent  clauses  of  unfulfilled  action,  its  most  frequent  use  being 
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the  formation  of  conditions.  Before  examples  are  given  of  subordi- 
nate constructions,  a  few  remarks  on  the  subordinate  forms  themselves 
will  be  in  place. 

The  aoristic  -da^-  forms  of  an  intransitive  verb  like  hog'^-  run  are: 


Singular : 

First  person  .     . 

Independent 

Tio'Vde^  I  run 

Subordinate 

lid'Tcde^da^  when  I  ran, 

Second  person   . 
Third  person 
Plural: 

JiogwaY 
U"¥ 

I  running 
Tiogwada'^ 
MFda' 

First  person  .     . 
Second  person   . 
Impersonal 

hogwi^F 
JiogwaYp 
Ji  ogwia'^^ 

lidgwiga'm 

hogwa'fha^ 

Tiogwia'-uda^ 

Of  these  forms,  that  of  the  first  person  plural  in  -a'm  is  identical, 
as  far  as  the  sufHx  is  concerned,  with  the  future  form  of  the  cor- 
responding person  and  number.  The  example  given  above  (^o- 
gwiga'm)  was  found  used  quite  analogously  to  the  more  transpa- 
rently subordinate  forms  of  the  other  persons  {alxl'^xam  Tidgwiga'm 
HE  SAW  us  RUN,  like  alxl'^xi  7id'¥de^da^  he  saw  me  run)  ;  the  form  of 
the  stem  is  all  that  keeps  apart  the  future  and  the  subordinate  aorist 
of  the  first  person  plural  (thus  Tiogwiga'm  we  shall  run  with  short  o). 
No  form  in  -i'¥da^,  such  as  might  perhaps  be  expected,  was  found. 
The  catch  of  the  first  and  third  person  singular  of  class  I  verbs  dis- 
appears before  the  -da^  (see  §  22).  The  falling  accent  of  the  stem, 
however,  remains,  and  the  quantity  of  the  stressed  vowel  is  length- 
ened unless  followed  by  a  diphthong-forming  element.     Thus: 

ya'^'da'  when  he  went  58.8  {ya"  he  went  96.8);  cf.  188.17 
ha-i-Jc!nji'^¥da^  when  he  came  (Jba-i-kJiiji'^Y  he  came  156.24) 
yawa'ida^  as  they  were  talking  130.13  (ijawa'^^  they  talked) 
xebe'nda^  when  he  did  so  142.10  (xebe'^n  he  did  so  118.14) 

The  subordinate  form  of  the  third  person  aorist  of  class  II  intransi- 
tives  ends  in  -fa^  if  the  immediately  preceding  vowel  has  *a  rising 
accent.     Thus: 

s'as'inifa^  when  he  stood  (s'as'inl  he  stood  120.12) 
loplot'a^  when  it  rained  (lojylo^f  it  rained  90.1) 

In  the  second  person  singular  the  personal  -t'  and  the  -d-  of  the 
subordinating  sufFix  amalgamate  to  -d-.  The  subordinate  second  per- 
son plural  in  -t'ha^  is  not  improbably  simply  formed  on  the  analogy 
of  the  corresponding  singular  form  in  -da^,  the  normal  difference 
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between  the  singular  and  plural  of  the  second  person  consisting 
simply  of  the  added  -h-  (-p')  of  the  latter;  similarly,  e-ida'^  when 
THOU  ART  and  eiVW  when  ye  are.  Judging  by  the  analogy  of  the 
subordinates  of  transitive  forms  in  -dam  and  -dap"  the  subordinate 
forms  of  the  second  persons  of  class  II  intransitives  end  in  -fa^  (-da^) 
and  -t'aha^  {-daba^) : 

s'as'inlfa^  when  you  stood  (s'as'init'am  you  stood) 
s'as'inU'ha^  when  ye  stood  {s'as'inlt'ap  ye  stood) 

Note  the  ambiguity  of  the  form  s'as'inlt'a^  when  he  or  you  stood; 
compare  the  similar  ambiguity  in  naga'-ida^  when  he  said  and 
naga-ida'^  when  you  said  130.14;  132.23. 

The  transitive  subordinates  of  the  aorist  are  also  characterized  by 
a  suffixed  -da%  except  that  forms  with  a  third  personal  subject 
invariably  substitute  -{a)na'^  (-i?m'^  with  first  person  plural  object), 
and  that  the  personal  endings  -dam  (thou — me)  and  -dap  (ye — me) 
become  simply  -da^  and  -daba^  respectively.  The  latter  forms  are 
thus  distinguished  from  non-subordinate  futures  merely  by  the 
aoristic  stem  {al-xl'^xda^  when  you  saw  me,  but  al-xl'^xda^  you 
WILL  SEE  me).  Analogously  to  what  we  have  seen  to  take  place 
in  the  intransitive,  -Vp^  becomes  -fha^.  The  subordinate  aorists  of 
tloTnoTYi-  KILL  are:  * 


Objective 

Subjective 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singiilar 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singular: 

1st  per. 

ttom^xbinda^ 
{tlomoxbi^n) 

t.'omoma'nda^ 
{t.'omoma'^n) 

t.'omoxanbanda' 
{t.'ombxanba^n) 

2d  per. 

taimuxda^ 
(t.'umuxdam) 

t.'omomada'^ 
it.'omoma't') 

t.'omoximida^ 
{t.'omoximit') 

3d  per. 
Plural: 

tMimUxina^ 
{tlumuxi) 

t/omoxbina^ 
{t.'omoxbi) 

tlomomani'^ 
(J,!ombm) 

t.'omoximina^ 
{t.'ombxam) 

t.'omoxanbana' 
{t.'ombxanp') 

1st  per. 

t.'omoxbhiagam 
{ttombxbinak') 

t.'omomanaga'm 
{t.'omomana^k') 

t'omoxanbanagam 
{Hombxanbanak') 

2d  per. 

t.'ilmuxdaba^ 
{t.'Umuidap') 

t.'omoma't'ba^ 
it.'omomaH'p') 

t.'omoximit'ba^ 
{HombximWp') 

The  forms  with  first  personal  plural  subject  {-na^Tc')  and  second 
personal  object  were  not  obtained,  but  the  corresponding  forms  in 
-iga'm  (first  person  plural  intransitive)  and  -anaga'm  (first  person 
plural  subject  third  person  object)  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  cor- 
rectness.    These  forms  differ  from  ordinary  futures  of   the   same 


I  The  corresponding  non-subordinate  forms  are  given  in  parentheses. 
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number  and  person  only  in  the  use  of  the  aorist  stem.  Only  very 
few  examples  of  subordinate  -anaga'm  have  been  found : 

aga'hiligigwanaga' m  ]ust-ihese  which-we-brought-home  134.18; 

contrast  Wgwanaga' m  we  shall  bring  them  home 
yewexebe^yagwanaga'  m  if  we  should  slay  liim  (literally,perhaps  that- 

we-slay-him)  136.23;  contrast  xe^hagwanaga'm  we  shall  slay  him 

The  use  of  the  aorist  stem  in  the  subordinate,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
also  the  only  characteristic  that  serves  to  keep  distinct  the  third 
personal  subjective  subordinates  and  the  future  forms  of  the  passive: 
al-xl'^xbina^  when  he  saw  you,  but  al-xl'^xhina^  you  will  be  seen 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  third  personal  subjective  aorist  forms  of 
the  transitive  may  be  mechanically  formed,  like  the  passives  of  the 
same  tense,  from  the  first  person  singular  subject  third  person  object 
aorist  by  merely  dropping  the  glottal  catch  of  the  latter  form  and 
adding  -a^.     Thus: 

gel-Jiewe'tana^  when  he  thought  45.2;  142.10,   13,   16   (cf.  gel- 
Tiewe'hi^n  I  thought);  but  greZ-i^e'W^'^au  he  thought  44.11 

The  subordinate  of  the  form  with  personal  object  -¥'Joa  is  formed  by 
adding  -na^:  « 

malak'wana^  when  he  told  him  72.14  (malak'wa  he  told  him  142.4) 
The  aorist  passive  subordinates  cause  no  trouble  whatever,  the 
characteristic  ~ma^  being  in  every  case  simply  appended  to  the  final 
-n  of  the  passive  form : 

t.'omoma'nma^  when  he  was  killed  146.22  (from  tlomoma'n  he  was 

killed  148.3) 
tlomoxanhanma^  when  you  (plural)  were  killed 

The  complete  subordinate  inferential  paradigm  is  rather  motley  in 
appearance;  -na^  is  suffixed  to  the  third  personal  subject  in  -V: 

p!d¥na^  when  he  bathed 
laba'Vna^  when  he  carried  it  126.5 
galk'na^  when  he  ate  it 
dumxiVna^  when  he  killed  me 

The  first  person  singular  in  -k'a^(n)  becomes  -¥anda^;  the  first 
person  plural  subordinate  was  not  obtained,  but  doubtless  has 
-Fanaga'm  as  ending.  The  subordinate  of  the  passive  in  -Yam  is 
regularly  formed  by  the  addition  of  -na^: 

galk'amna^  when  it  was  eaten 
ddmxamk'amna^  when  we  were. killed 
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The  periphrastic  forms  in  elf  and  eifp'  become  -¥  +  eida'^  and 
elfba^  in  the  subordinate;  e.  g.,  waPJvi^imVTc! eida'^  when  you 
ANSWEKED  HIM.  The  active  inferential  subordinates  of  do^m-  with 
third  personal  object  thus  are: 

Singular : 

First  person,  domVanda^ 

Second  person,  do'^mkleida'^ 
Plural: 

First  person,  domTcanaga'm 

Second  person,  do^mJcIeifla^ 

Third  person,  dom¥na^;  personal,  ddmk'wa¥na^ 
Impersonal  dU^miauTc' na^ 

The  subordinating  element  -na^  also  makes  a  subordinate  clause  out 
of  a  -f  participle  (see  §76): 

gwi  na't'na^  ga^  a'ldi  naga'n  how-he-looked  {gwi  naY  how-look- 
ing) that  all  he-was-called  60.5;  (cf.  78.3) 
yap!a  ga  na'fna^  that  number  of  people  110.15 

Also  adjectives  and  local  phrases  may  be  turned  into  subordinate 
clauses  by  the  suffixing  of  -na^ : 

xilam-na'^  when  she  was  sick  188.10  • 

aga  dd^¥  gwelda-na'^  this  log  under-it  when  ( =  while  he  was  under 
this  log)  190.20 

Examples  will  now  be  given  of  constructions  illustrating  the  use 
of  subordinate  forms.  It  is  artificial,  from  a  rigidly  native  point  of 
view,  to  speak  of  causal,  temporal,  relative,  and  other  uses  of  the 
subordinate;  yet  an  arrangement  of  Takelma  examples  from  the 
view-point  of  English  syntax  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  out 
more  clearly  the  range  of  possibility  in  the  use  of  subordinates. 
The  subordinate  clause  may  be  directly  attached  to  the  rest  of  the 
sentence,  or,  if  its  temporal,  causal,  or  other  significance  needs  to 
be  clearly  brought  out,  it  may  be  introduced  by  a  relative  adverb 
or  pronoun  (where,  when,  how,  who).  Both  constructions  are 
sometimes  possible;  e.  g.,  a  sentence  like  i  do  not  know  who  killed 
HIM  may  be  rendered  either  by  not  i-it-know  who  he-him-killing 
or  NOT  i-whom-know  he-him-killing.  Subordinate  constructions 
with  causal  signification  are: 

ts-!olx  (1)  u's-i  (2)  V.umuxda^  (3)  give  me  (2)  dentalia  (1),  for  you 

have  struck  me  (3)  (cf.  15.8) 
a'nl^  (1)  gel-gulii'xi  (2)  gayawa'nda^  (3)  he  does  not  (1)  like  me 

(2),  because  I  ate  it  (3) 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2— 12 13  §70 
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guxde^  (1)  gayawana'^  (2)  goijo^  (3)  yai)!a  (4)  aldl  (5)  Tie^-l- 
leme'ik.'if  (6)  you  killed  off  (6)  all  (5)  the  people  (4),  because 
shamans  (3)  ate  (2)  your  wife  (1)  146.11 

a'nl'  (1)  ya'^  (2)  gl^  (3)  me'-wo'^Fde^da'  (4)  ga'a'l  (5)  he  did  not 

(1)  go  (2),  because  I  (3)  came  (4);  ga^a^l  (on  account  of,  for) 
is  employed  to  render  preceding  subordinate  unambiguously 
causal 

a'ni^  (1)  s-in-Tio'Ywal  (2)  yu'¥na^  (3)  ga  (4)  ga^al  (5)  shin^a  (6) 
xa'm-hi  (7)  ld'p'¥   (8)  not   (1)  being  (3)  nose-holed  (2),  for 
(5)  that  (4)  (reason)  Beaver  (6)  got  to  be  (8)  under  water  (7) 
166.18 
A  temporal  signification  is  found  in : 

Jia/^^-yewe'^^  (1)  aldil  (2)  tlomoma'nma^  (3)  they  all  (2)  returned 

far  off  (1),  after  (many  of  them)  had  been  slain  (3)  146.22 
goyo  (1)  gel-lohoigwa'nma^  (2)  when  shamans   (1)  are  avenged 

(2)  148.2 

ha-i-lc!iyi'^¥  (1)  'p'im  (2)  gayawa'nda^  (3)  he  came  (1)  when  I 

was  eaXing  (3)  salmon  (2) 
al-xl'^gi^n  (1)  gwi^ne  (2)  yd'^da^  (3)  I  saw  him  (1)  when  (2)  he 
went  (3) 
Relative  clauses  of  one  kind  and  another,  including  indirect  ques- 
tions, are  illustrated  in: 

a'm^    (1)  ne¥   (2)  yokloya'^n    (3)    lege'xina^    (4)    I   do   not    (1) 

know  (3)  who  (2)  gave  me  to  eat  (4)  (literally,  not  I-whom- 

know  he-giving-me-to-eat) 
yokloya'^n   (1)   ne¥    (2)   laga'ximina^   (3)  I  know  (1)  who   (2) 

gave  us  to  eat  (3) 
man    (1)    mi'xal    (2)    Tia-loTio'^nana'^    (3)    he   counted    (1)   how 

many  (2)  he  had  trapped  (3)  100.8 
a'nl^  (1)  yoklol  (2)  gwi  (3)  giniyagwa'nma^  (4)  he  did  not  (1) 

know  (2)  where  (3)  she  had  been  taken  to  (4)  13.12 
ga'hi  (1)  duV  (2)  dl-t!ugul  (3)  wa-]c!ododi'nma^  (4)   they  wore 
(3)  the  same  (1)  garments   (2)  with  which  they  had  been 

buried  (4)  96.16 
gl^  (1)  na^nagaife^da^  (2)  na^na'^¥  (3)  do  (future  imperative)  (3) 

what  I  (1)  am  doing  (2) 
l-¥we'^xi  (1)  ulum  (2)  wal¥anda^  (3)  they  awoke  me  (1)  who 

(or  while,  when  I)  before  (2)  was  sleeping  (3)  74.5;  75.6 

Purpose  may  be  implied  by  the  subordinate  in: 

p'im  (1)  gayawana'^  (2)  laga'¥i  (3)  he  gave  them   (3)   salmon 
(1)  to  eat  (2)  30.11 
The  subordinate  serves  very  frequently  as  a  clause  of  indirect  dis- 
course after  such  verbs  as  know,  see,  discover.     With  a  regular 
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verb  of  saying,  such  as  na(g)-,  it  is  nearly  always  necessary  to  report 
the  exact  words  of  the  speaker. 

al-xl'^gi^n  (1)  xeheyigi'Vwana^  (2)  I  saw  him  (1)  hurt  him  (2) 
yok'.oya'^n  (1)  y'lm  (2)  galk'na^   (3)   I  know  (1)   that  he  has 

been  eating  (3)  salmon  (2)  (literally,  I-know-him  salmon  he- 

having-eaten) 
al-xi'hi  (1)  tlomoxanhanda^  (2)  he  saw  me  (1)  strike  you  (pi.)  (2) 
al-xi'^gi^n  (1)  dal-yewe'ida-  (2)  I  saw  him  (1)  run  away  (2) 

Not  infrequently  an  adverb  is  to  be  considered  the  main  predicate, 
particularly  when  supported  by  the  unanalyzable  but  probably 
verbal  form  wala'^si^na^) ,  while  the  main  verb  follows  as  a  subordi- 
nate clause.  Compare  such  English  turns  as  it  is  here  that  i  saw 
HIM,  instead  of  here  i  saw  him: 

eme^  (1)  wala^si  (2)   eit'e^da^   (3)  I    am   (3)   right  (2)  here  (1) 

(literally,  here  it-is  really  [  ?  ]  that-I-am) 
eme^  (1)  vjola'^si  (2)  eida'^  (3)  you  are  (3)  right  (2)  here  (1) 
ml^   (1)  wala'^si    (2)  l-Tdumanana'rihik'na^  (3)  he  had  already 

fixed  it  for  him  (literally,  already  (1)  it-was-really  (2)  that- 

he-had-fixed-it-f or-him  (3) ) 

Examples  of  subordidates  depending  on  predicatively  used  adverbs 
without  wala'^si  are: 

a'nl^  (1)  wana  (2)  eme^  (3)  ne'ida^  (4)  [it  is]  not  (1)  even  (2)  here 
(3)  that  they  did  (4)  (probably  =  even  they  did  not  get  here) 
61.3 
Jiople'^n  (1)  fla'^^s  (2)  hi^s  (3)  lopfot'a^  (4)  it  used  to  snow  long 

ago  (long  ago  [1]  that  snow  [2]  almost  [3]  stormed  [4]) 
all  (1)  he^-i-leme'JcIinda^  (2)  [it  is]  right  here  (1)  that  I  destroy 
them  (2)  108.20 
An  example  of  a  subordinate  depending  on  a  demonstrative  pro- 
noun is: 

I'daga  (1)  yap!a  (2)  s'as'inlfa^  (3)  that  man  is  standing  (literally, 
[it  is]  that  [1]  man  [2]  that  is  standing  [3]) 
The  form  wala'^sina^  is  in  all  probability  a  third  personal  aorist 
transitive  subordinate  form  in  -na^,  as  is  shown  by  its  use  as  a  sub- 
stantive verb  for  the  third  person  when  following  an  adverb,  appar- 
ently to  supply  the  lack  of  a  third  person  in  the  regular  substantive 
verb  ei-: 

eme^  (1)  wala'sina'  (2)  d'lcla  (3)  he   (3)  is  right   (2)  here   (1) 

(literally,  something  like:  [it  is]  here  that-it-really-is  he) 
ge  (1)  wala'^s'ina^  (2)  he  is  over  there  (literally,  [it  is]  there  [1] 
that-he-really-is  [  2]) 
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Most  astonishing  is  the  use  of  wala'^s-ina^  as  a  modal  prefix  of  a 
subordinate  verb  (of  the  movable  class  treated  above,  see  §  34)  to 
assert  the  truth  of  an  action  in  the  manner  of  our  English  did  in 
sentences  like  he  did  go.  Thus,  from  da¥-da-Jialshi  he  answered 
YOU,  is  formed  the  emphatic  dak' -da-wold' ^sina^-halsbina^  he  did 
answer  you.  The  only  analysis  of  this  form  that  seems  possible 
is  to  consider  the  verbal  prefixes  da¥-da-  as  a  predicative  adverb  upon 
which  wala'^sina^  is  syntactically  dependent,  the  main  verb  -lialshina^ 
itself  depending  as  a  subordinate  clause  on  its  modal  prefix.  The 
fact  that  da¥-da-  has  as  good  as  no  concrete  independent  existence  as 
adverb,  but  is  idiomatically  used  with  the  verbal  base  hal-  to  make 
up  the  idea  of  answer,  is  really  no  reason  for  rejecting  this  analysis, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  for  the  mere  grammatical  form  of  a  sen- 
tence need  have  no  immediate  connection  with  its  logical  dismem- 
berment.    The  above  form  might  be  literally  translated  as  (it  is) 

ABOVE  (da¥-)  WITH-HIS-MOUTH  {da-)  THAT-IT-RE  ally-is  THAT-HE- 
ANSWERED- YOU. 

§  71.  CONDITIONALS 

Conditionals  differ  from  other  subordinate  forms  in  that  they  are 
derived,  not  from  the  full  verb-form  with  its  subject-affix,  but,  if 
intransitive,  directly  from  the  verb-stem;  if  transitive,  from  the  verb- 
stem  with  incorporated  pronominal  object.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
ditional suffix  -¥i^  (.-gi^)  is  added  to  the  same  phonetic  verbal  units 
as  appear  in  the  inferential  before  the  characteristic  -¥,  and  in  the 
periphrastic  future  before  the  second  element  -gulug^-.  The  phonetic 
and  to  some  extent  psychologic  similarity  between  the  inferential 
(e.  g.,  dumxi¥  he  evidently  struck  me)  and  the  conditional  (e.  g., 
dUmxigi^  if  he  strikes,  had  struck  me)  makes  it  not  improbable 
that  the  latter  is  a  derivative  in  -i^  of  the  third  personal  subjective 
form  in  -¥  of  the  latter.  The  conditional,  differing  again  from  other 
subordinates  in  this  respect,  shows  no  variation  for  pronominal  sub- 
jects, the  first  and  second  personal  subjective  forms  being  periphras- 
tically  expressed  by  the  addition  to  the  conditional  of  the  third  per- 
sonal subjective  of  the  appropriate  forms  of  ei-  be.  From  verb-stem 
yana-  go,  for  example,  are  derived: 

Singular: 

First  person,  yana'¥i^  eife^ 
Second  person,  yana'¥i^  elf 
Third  person,  yana'¥i^ 
§  71 
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Plural: 

First  person,  yana'Vi^  e^hi^¥ 

Second  person,  yana'k'i^  elfp'^ 
Impersonal:  yanayauJc'i^ 

The  conditional  is  used  not  merely,  as  its  name  implies,  to  express 
the  protasis  of  a  condition,  but  as  the  general  subordinate  form  of 
unrealized  activity ;  as  such  it  may  often  be  translated  as  a  temporal 
or  relative  clause,  an  introductory  adverb  or  relative  pronoun  serving 
to  give  it  the  desired  shade  of  meaning.  Examples  of  its  use  other 
than  as  a  conditional,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  are: 

yokloya'^n  (1)  neV  (2)  laxhigi^  (3)  I  know  (1)  who  (2)  will  give 

you  to  eat  (3) 
dewe'nxa  (1)  al-xi'lcHn  (2)  gwi^ne  (3)  yana'Vi^  (4)  I  shall  see  him  (2) 

to-morrow  (1),  when  (3)  he  goes  (4) 
al-xl'^xinV  (1)  gwi^ne  (2)  yana'Tc'i^  elt'e^  (3)  he  will  see  me  (1) 

when  (2)  1  go  (3) 
gwen-t' gd^'-bo'h' danda  (1)  ts\'o'H!igi^  (2)  ya""  (3)  he^ne  (4)  yd'"  (5) 

xe^hagwa'n  (6)   just   (3)   ^when   they  touch   (2)   the   eastern 

extremity  of  the  earth  (1),  just  (5)  then  (4)  I  shall  destroy 

them  (6)  144.15 

It  has  a  comparative  signification  (as  though)  in: 

'plV  (1)  de-gu'Jc!alxgi^  (2)  na^naga'^^  (3)  it  was  (3)  as  though  fire 
(1)  were  glowing  (2)  142.1 

Conditional  sentences  are  of  two  types: 

(1)  Simple,  referring  to  action  of  which,  though  unfulfilled,  there 
yet  remains  the  possibility  of  fulfillment. 

(2)  Contrary  to  fact,  the  hypothetical  activity  being  beyond  the 
possibility  of  fulfillment. 

Both  types  of  condition  require  the  conditional  form  in  the  protasis, 
but  differ  in  the  apodosis.  The  apodosis  of  a  simple  conditional  sen- 
tence contains  always  a  future  form  (or  inferential,  if  the  apodosis  is 
negative) ,  that  of  a  contrary-to-fact  condition,  a  potential.  Examples 
of  simple  conditions  are : 

ga  (1)  na^nak'i^  elf  (2)  Jiaxada'^  (3)  if  you  do  (2)  that  (1),  you'll 

get  burnt  (3) 
d¥  (1)  yana'Fi^  (2)  gl^  (3)  Tiono^  (4)  yana'fe^  (5)  if  he  (1)  goes  (2), 

I  (3)  go  (5)  too  (4) 
wede  (1)  yana'Jc'i^  (2)  gl^  (3)  hono^  (4)  wede  (5)  yana'Va^  (6)  if  he 

does  not  (1)  go  (2),  I  (3)  won't  (5)  go  (6)  either  (4) 
gwalf  (1)  mahai  (2)  wo'¥i^  (3)  ga  (4)  nd^gi'^Y  (5)  if  a  great  (2) 

wind  (1)  arrives  (3),  say  (5)  that!  (4)  196.19 

1  Just  when  =  as  soon  as. 
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The  apodosis  of  such  conditions  is  sometimes  introduced  by  the  de- 
monstrative pronoun  ga  that,  which  may  be  rendered  in  such  cases 

by  THEN,  IN  THAT  CASE : 

aga  (1)  xd^-sgo'^sgi^  (2)  ga  (3)  loho't'e^  (4)  if  this  (1)  string  parts 
(2),  in  that  case  (3)  I  shall  be  dead  (4)  59.10,  (11) 

Of  this  type  are  also  all  general  conditions  referring  to  customary 
action  that  is  to  take  place  in  time  to  come,  such  as  are  often  intro- 
duced in  English  by  words  like  whenever,  wherever,  and  so  on.^ 
Examples  of  such  general  conditions  are : 

wi'lau  (1)  ]c!emniyau¥i^  (2)  wa-Vha''^gamdina^  (3)  whenever  peo- 
ple will  make  (2)  arrows  (1),  they  (arrows)  will  be  backed 
(literally,  tied)  with  it  (3)  (with  sinew)  28.2 

wd'^dl'^  (1)  du  (2)  ha-i-gindVwi^  ^  (3)  goyo"  (4)  lie^ne  (5)  do'^- 
mana'^  (6)  whenever  a  shaman  (4)  goes  out  with  ^  (3)  one 
whose  body  (1)  is  good  (2),  then  (5)  he  shall  be  slain  (6)  146.6 

go'yo  (1)  gel-lohogwiauk'i^  (2)  Jie^ne  (3)  yd'°-s-i^  (4)  yap.'a  (5) 
gama'xdi  (6)  ple'H'  (7)  whenever  one  takes  vengeance  for  (2) 
a  shaman  (1),  just  (4)  then  (3)  ordinary  (6)  people  (5)  will 
lie  (7)  (i.  e.,  be  slain)  146.8 

wede  (1)  liono^  (2)  ne^¥  (3)  al-x%'^¥wa¥  (4)  yap!a  (5)  loho'¥i^  (6) 
no  (1)  one  (3)  will  see  him  (4)  again  (2),  when  a  person  (5) 
dies  (6)  98.10 

gana^ne^x  (1)  yo'H'  (2)  yap.'a  (3)  gdlk'i^  (4)  thus  (1)  it  shall  be  (2) 
as  people  (3)  grow,  multiply  (4)  146.15 

Examples  of  contrary-to-fact  conditions  are : 

aldl  (1)  yuYya'¥i^  elt'e^  (2)  mala'xhi^n  (3)  if  I  knew  (2)  all  (1), 

I  should  tell  it  to  you  (3)  162.5 
neV  (1)  yo'¥¥  (2)  daV-llmxgwa^  (3)  if  it  were  (2)  anyone  else  (1), 

it  (tree)  would  have  fallen  on  him  (3)  108.11,  13 
I'daga  (1)  ge  (2)  yu'Vi^  (3)  wede  (4)  do^^ma'^n  (5)  if  that  one  (1) 

had  been  (3)  there  (2),  I  should  not  (4)  have  killed  him  (5) 
gl^  (1)  ge  (2)  yuTi'  eife'  (3)  6o«  (4)  yana"  (5)  haga'  (6)  if  I  (1) 

were  (3)  there  (2),  he  would  have  gone  (5)  in  that  event  (4) 

In  the  last  example,  Jiaga^  is  a  demonstrative  adverb  serving  to 
summarize  the  protasis,  being  about  equivalent  to  our  in  that  event, 
UNDER  those  CIRCUMSTANCES.     This  word  may  be  the  adverbialized 

1  General  conditions,  however,  that  apply  to  past  time,  or  that  have  application  without  reference  to 
time-limit,  are  constructed  by  the  use  of  the  subordinate  for  the  protasis,  and  aorist  for  the  apodosis,  both 
verbs  being,  if  possible,  frequentative  or  continuative  in  fonn :  ts-.'ixi  (1)  k'cwe'ek'aicalda^  (2)  hc^rte  (3)  yap.'a 
(4)  al-t.'aijalk'  (5)  wuenever  the  dog  (1)  barked  (2),  then  (3)  he  found  (5)  a  person  (4). 

2  =  -ginak'w  +  -fc'je. 

8  Causes  the  death  of. 
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form  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  Jia'^ga  that  one  ;  it  is  used  also 
with  persons  other  than  the  tliird : 

yana'fe^  Jiaga"  I  should  have  gone  in  that  event 

§  72.  USES  OF  POTENTIAL  AND  INFERENTIAL 

The  potential  and  inferential  modes  differ  from  the  aorist  in  the 
negative  particle  with  which  they  may  be  combined.  An  indicative 
non-future  statement,  such  as  is  expressed  by  the  aorist,  is  negatived, 
without  change  of  the  verb-form,  by  means  of  the  negative  adverb 

ydnfe^  I  went;  a^nl^  ydnfe^  I  did  not  go 

An  imperative  or  future  form,  however,  can  not  be  directly  negatived, 
but  must  be  expressed  by  the  potential  and  inferential  respectively, 
the  non-aoristic  negative  adverb  wede  being  prefixed.    Thus  we  have: 


Negative  future: 

yana'H'  he  will  go 
yanada'^  you  will  go 
yana'fe^  I  shall  go 
domxbin  I  shall  kill  you 

178.15 
do'^ma'nV  he  will  kill  him 


wede  yana'V  he  will  not  go 
wede  yana'Jcleif  you  will  not  go 
wede  yana'Va^  I  shall  not  go 
wede  domxhiga^  I  shall  not  kill 

you  (cf.  178.15) 
wede     (1)    neT    (2)    yap.'a    (3) 

gama'xdi  (4)  do^mV  (5)  no 
(1)  one  (2)  will  slay  (5)  a 
person  (3)  who  is  no  shaman 
(4)  146.16 

wede  yanaY  do  not  go ! 
wede  yanaYp'  do  not  go!  (156.9) 
wede  do^maY  do  not  kill  him ! 
wede  ga  na^naY  do  not  do  that ! 

The  particle  wede  is  used  with  the  inferential  and  potential,  not 
only  to  form  the  negative  future  and  imperative,  but  in  all  cases  in 
which  these  modes  are  negatived,  e.  g.,  wede  do^ma'^n  i  should  not 
HAVE  KILLED  HIM,  I  WOULD  NOT  KILL  HIM.  There  is  thus  uo  morpho- 
logic  distinction  between  a  prohibitive  do  not  go  !  and  a  second  person 
subject  negative  apodosis  of  a  contrary-to-fact  condition,  you  would 
NOT  HAVE  GONE.  It  is  probably  not  a  mere  accident  that  the  negative 
particle  wede  is  phonetically  identical  with  the  verb-stem  wede-  take 
AWAY.     This  plausible  etymology  of  wede  suggests  that  the  origin  of 

§  72 
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the  negative  future  and  imperative  constructions  lies  in  such  peri- 
phrastic sentences  as : 

Remove  (all  thought  from  your  mind)  that  I  (inferentially)  go 

(i.  e.,  I  shall  not  go) 
Remove  (all  thought  from  your  mind)  that  you  might,  would 
.go  (i.  e.,  do  not  go!) 

The  inferential,  as  we  have  seen  above  (see  §  59),  is  used  primarily 
to  indicate  that  the  action  is  not  directly  known  through  personal 
experience.  An  excellent  example  of  how  such  a  shade  of  meaning 
can  be  imparted  even  to  a  form  of  the  first  person  singular  was  given 
in  §70;  s-H^-¥we'^xi  ulum  walVanda^  they  avoke  me  up  while  i 
WAS  sleeping!  74,5  In  the  myth  from  which  this  sentence  is  taken, 
Coyote  is  represented  as  suffering  death  in  the  attempt  to  carry  out 
one  of  his  foolish  pranks.  Ants,  however,  sting  him  back  into  life; 
whereupon  Coyote,  instead  of  being  duly  grateful,  angrily  exclaims 
as  above,  assuming,  to  save  his  self-esteem,  that  he  has  really  only 
been  taking  an  intentional  nap.  The  inferential  form  waiVanda^ 
is  used  in  preference  to  the  matter-of-fact  aorist  waydnt' e^da^  i 
sleeping,  because  of  the  implied  inference,  i  wasn't  dead,  after  all, 

ELSE   HOW   could  THEY   WAKE   ME?       I   WAS   REALLY   SLEEPING,    MUST 

HAVE  BEEN  SLEEPING.  Closcly  akin  to  this  primary  use  of  the 
inferential  is  its  frequent  use  in  rhetorical  questions  of  anger,  sur- 
prise, wonder,  and  discovery  of  fact  after  ignorance  of  it  for  some 
time.  Examples  from  the  myths,  where  the  context  gives  them 
the  necessary  psychological  setting,  are: 

geme'^di  (1)  gl^  (2)  wayauxagwaf  (3)  yu'¥a^  (4)  how  (1)  should 

I  (2)  be  (4)  daughter-in-lawed  (3)  (i.  e.,  how  do  I  come  to  have 

any  daugher-in-law?)  56.10  I  didn't  know  that  you,  my  son, 

were  married ! 
gl^  (1)  di"  (2)  Jia'miH'han  (3)  do'^m¥a'  (4)  did  I  (1)  kill  (4)  your 

father  (3)  ?  (2)  158.2 
s'-gwi  dl'  (1)  le'7nk!iau¥  (2)  where  (1)  have  they  all  gone  (2), 

any  way?  90.25,  27  says  Coyote,  looking  in  vain  for  help 
o+(l)  m^*■  (2)  di'  (3)  s-amgia^u¥  (4)   Oh!  (1)   has  it  gotten  to 

be  summer  (4)  already  (2)  ?  (3)  says  Coyote,  after  a  winter's 

sleep  in  a  tree-trunk  92.9 
ga  (1)  di'  (2)  xep¥   (3)  ga   (4)  di'  (5)   gv}'xde'¥   (6)  gai¥    (7) 

so  it  is  those  (1)  that  did  it  (3)   ?  (2)  those  (4)  that  ate  (7) 

my  wife  (6)  ?  (5)  142.18 

1  s-^-  merely  marks  the  Coyote  (see  footnote,  §  2). 
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e'me^  (1)  daha'H  (2)  di  (3)  Hl^a  (4)  yu^V  (5)  are  (5)  canoes  (4) 
(to  be  found)  only  (2)  here  (1)  ?  (3)  114.7  (i.  e.,  why  do  you 
bother  me  about  ferrying  you  across,  when  there  are  plenty  of 
canoes  elsewhere?) 

ga  (1)  di'  (2)  pld'^^nf  (3)  gaiFa"^  (4)  so  that  (1)  was  their 
livers  (3)  that  I  ate  (4)  ?  (2)  120.14  says  Grizzly  Bear,  who 
imagined  she  had  eaten  not  her  children's,  but  Black  Bear's 
children's,  livers,  on  discovering  her  mistake 

A  peculiar  Takelma  idiom  is  the  interrogative  use  of  gwl^ne  when, 
HOW  LONG  followed  by  wede  and  the  inferential,  to  denote  a  series  of 
repetitions  or  an  unbroken  continuity  of  action.     Examples  are : 

gwi^ne   (1)   di'    (2)   wede   (3)   wai¥    (4)    he    kept    on    sleeping 

(literally,  when [1]  did  he  not [3]  sleep  [4]  ?[2])  142.11;  152.24 
gwi^ne'  (1)  di  (2)  wede  (3)  lio'V  (4)  he  ran  and  ran  (literally, 

how  long  [1]  did  he  not  [3]  run  [4]  ?  [2])  78.14. 
gwl^ne  (1)  di'  (2)  wede  (3)  dd¥am  (4)  he  kept  on  being  found, 

they  always  stumbled  upon  him  again  (literally,  when  [  1]  was 

he  not  [3]  found  [4]  ?[2])  110.15 

Similar  psychologically  is  the  non-negative  future  in: 

ge'me^di  (1)  liono^  (2)  al-dd'^gi'nV  (3)  they  never  found  him 
agam  (lit.,  when [  1]  will  they  find  him [3]  again?[2])  190.25 

6,  Nominal  and  Adjectival  Derivatives  (§§  73-83) 

§  73.  INTRODUCTORY 

Although  such  derivatives  from  the  verb-stem  as  infinitives  and 
nouns  of  agency  should  logically  be  treated  under  the  denominating 
rather  than  the  predicative  forms  of  speech,  they  are  in  Takelma,  as 
in  most  other  languages,  so  closely  connected  as  regards  morphology 
with  the  latter,  that  it  is  much  more  convenient  to  treat  them  imme- 
diately after  the  predicative  verb-forms.  The  number  of  nominal 
and  adjectival  forms  derived  from  the  Takelma  verb-stem  is  not 
very  large,  comprising  infinitives  or  verbal  nouns  of  action,  active 
and  passive  participles,  nouns  of  agency,  and  a  few  other  forms  whose 
function  is  somewhat  less  transparent.  The  use  made  of  them,  how- 
ever, is  rather  considerable,  and  they  not  infrequently  play  an 
important  part  in  the  expression  of  subordinate  verbal  ideas. 

§  74.  INFINITIVES 

Infinitives,  or,  as  they  are  perhaps  better  termed,  verbal  nouns, 
may  be  formed  from  all  verbs  by  the  addition  of  certain  suffixes  to 
the  stem  or  stem  -}-  pronominal  object,  if  the  verb  form  is  transitive. 
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Inasmuch  as  infinitives,  being  nothing  but  nouns  in  form,  may  take 
possessive  affixes,  forms  may  easily  result  that  combine  a  transitive 
object  and  a  possessive  pronoun;  e.  g.,  doTnxhiyafV  my  (-fJc'  scheme 
III  §  92)  KILLING  YOU  (-hi-),  FOR  ME  TO  KILL  YOU  (cf.  ijexbiyaxdeY 
MY  BITING  YOU  116.9;  -x-de¥  scheme  ii  §  92).  The  classification  of 
verbs  into  classes  is  reflected  also  in  the  infinitive  forms,  each  of  the 
three  main  classes  being  distinguished  by  a  special  infinitive  suffix. 
The  suffixes  are: 

Intransitive  I  -(a^)x. 

Intransitive  II  -¥wa  (-gwa). 

Transitive  -ia  (-ya). 

The  peculiar  sub-classes  that  were  grouped  together  as  Class  IV 
all  form  their  infinitives  in  -¥wa  (-gwa).  Besides  these  tliree  main 
suffixes,  -(d) epx-  (-apx-)  with  possessive  suffixes  is  employed  to  form 
infinitives  from  reflexives  in  -gwi-,  while  active  intransitives  in  -xa- 
form  their  infinitives  by  employing  the  bare  stem-form  with  verbal 
derivative  -xa.  Infinitives  in  -xa'Ywa  also  occur.  The  infinitive 
often  shows  the  stem  in  a  purer  form  than  the  non-aorist  finite 
forms;  in  particular  the  non-aoristic  -p'-  of  Class  II  intransitive  verbs 
regularly  disappears  before  the  -gwa  of  the  infinitive. 

Examples  of  infinitives  are : 

1.  From  Class  I  intransitives: 

waixde^  your  sleeping  yana^x  to  go 

J)d°'-dawi^x  to  fly  up  lioida^x  to  dance 

Jiogwo^x  to  run  lo^x  to  play  31.7 

i/e«iya^x  to  play  shinny  na^ne'x    doing     94.10;     72.4; 

148.13 
ne'x  saying  108.16;  184.10  gina'^x  to  go  (176.8)  (from  sim- 

ple base  gin-;  contrast  third 
person  future  ging-a'H') 

Stems  ending  in  long  diphthongs  either  take  -x  or  -ax.     Thus  we 
have    either   Tia-yeu-x-da°'da   or    Tia/-ye^w-a'x-daPda   in   their 

RETURNING  124.15. 

2.  From  Class  II  intransitives : 

Vwof'^^xgwa  to  wake  up  (in-         fgelxgwa  to  run  around,  roll 

transitive) 
geiwa'lxgwa  to  eat  ha-i-di' n^xgwa  to  march 

lak'wa  to  become  s'a's'anVwa  to  stand 

'plala'Ywa  to  tell  a  myth  sana'Vwa  to  fight 
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From  Class  IV  verbs : 
l-Jie^gwa'Ywa    (=  -Tie^g'^liag'' 
¥wa)  to  work 


al-we'TclaWwa  to  shine 
da-bo^Vha'xgwa  to  bubble 
under  water  (observe  verb- 
sufEx  -X-  of  infinitive;  but 
da-bok!oba'Tcna^n  I  make 
bubbles) 


From  -xa-  verbs : 
lu'^xwa"  {^lukl-xa")  to  trap 


p'e'lxa  to  go  to  war  (but  also 
'p^elxa'Vwa  ^) 


From  reflexives : 
fgwd^xa'nfgwidepxdagwa      to 

tattoo  himself 
lu'^xagwanfgwiapxde^V  to  trap 

for  myself 

From  non-reflexive  verbs  are  derived 


seHa'mfgwidepxde¥    to  paint 

myself 
Jian-se  ^gwa'nfgwiapxdelc'      to 

paddle  myself  across 


goriwiapxde'V  my  eating 

6.  From  transitives : 

plala'xhiya  to  tell  you  a  myth 


U 


wuxiapxda"'  his  coming  to  get 
me 

%-gaxga'xgwia  to  scratch  one's 
self 
l-Vwd'^lclwia  to  wake  him  %-gi's-gis-ia'^  to  tickle  him 

%-¥we'  ^^xiya  to  wake  me  (164.20)     wayanagwia'  to  run  after  him 
dd°'-agania^  to  hear  about  it  lo'^gwia'  to  play  with  it 

wa^-i-doxia  to  gather  them  domVwia^  to  kill  him 

The  syntactical  usage  of  verbal  nouns  of  action  is  illustrated  in  the 
following  examples: 

Jiuli' nk' wat'¥  Jc!emna^n¥  he  will  make  me  tired  Giterally,  my- 
tiredness  he-will-make-it) 

tlomoxd^da  wiyina'^n  I  help  him  kill  (literally,  his-killing  [  no  ob- 
ject] I-aid-it) 

Tio'gwax  gel-gulugwa'^n  I  like  to  run  (lit.,  running  I-like-it)  (196.8) 

a'nl^  yoklol  nexde^V  he  does  not  know  what  I  said  (literally,  not 
he-knows-it  my-saying) 

xi-^ugwia  ga^d^l  in  order  to  drink  water  (literally,  water-drinking 
for) 

ha-i-kliyi'^V  al-xl'^xhiya  ga^a^l  he  came  to  see  you  (literally,  he- 
came  seeing-you  for) 

I  Infinitives  in  -Ic'wa  seem  sometimes  to  be  formed  from  other  Class  I  intransitives,  e.  g.,  wisma'k'wa 
TO  move;  haxa'k'wda  to  burn  (also  haza'xgwaa). 

'  Umlauted  from  *-t-gi's-ga.via. 

3  -k'wi-  here  represents  objective -fc'ii'o-  umlauted  by  infinitive  ending -(y)a  (see  §  8).  Similarly  s- a  m^'io 
TO  BOIL  IT  170.16  from  -t'aya. 
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The  normal  method  of  expressing  purpose,  as  the  last  two  examples 
show,  is  by  the  use  of  an  infinitive  followed  by  the  general  locative 
postposition  ga^a^l  to,  at.  for.  The  infinitive,  as  its  inclusion  of  the 
object  shows,  preserves  its  verbal  character  almost  completely,  and 
may  itself  govern  another  infinitive : 

Iclemnia^  al-we']c!al¥wd"'  to  make  it  shine  (literally,  to-make-it 
its-shining) 

Not  a  few  infinitives  have  become  more  or  less  specialized  as 
regular  nouns,  though  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  transparently 
verbal  origin  of  such  nouns  is  ever  lost  sight  of.     Such  nouns  are : 

p!ala'¥wa  myth  50.4;  172.17  ts'.'ip'na^x  speech,  oration  (cf. 

ts'H'p'nan  I  shall  make  a 
speech  to  them  [146.11]) 

fge^mfga'mxgwa  darkness  sana'Vwa  fight,  battle 

gina'x  passage-way  176.9  ts'Ie^ma^x  noise  (cf.  dd^-ts!em- 

xde^  I  hear  a  big  noise  90.21) 

ye'Vsgwix  sweat  (cf .  ye'Vsgwade  ^ 
I  shall  sweat  [140.1]) 

PARTICIPLES  (§§  75-78) 
§  75.  General  Remarks 

Participles  are  either  active  or  passive,  and  may  be  formed  with 
considerable  freedom  from  all  verbs.  They  have  not  been  found  with 
incorporated  pronominal  objects,  the  active  participles  being  more 
adjectival  than  verbal  in  character,  while  the  passives  naturally  hardly 
allow  of  their  incorporation.  The  passive  participle  is  often  provided 
with  possessive  affixes  that  correspond  to  the  transitive  subjects  of 
the  finite  verb;  the  active  participle,  on  the  other  hand,  undergoes 
no  modification  for  person,  but,  like  any  adjective,  is  brought  in  con- 
nection with  a  particular  person  by  the  forms  of  the  copula  ei-  be. 

§  76.  Active  Participle  in  -f 

This  participle  is  formed  by  simply  appending  a  -f ,  one  of  the 
characteristic  adjectival  suffixes,  to  the  verb-stem.  Inferential  and 
imperative  -p'-  of  Class  II  intransitives  disappears  before  this  ele- 
ment (e.  g.,  se'nsanf  whooping),  but  not  the  non-aoristic  -p"-,  which 
is  characteristic  (see  §  42,  1)  of  some  of  the  verbs  of  the  same  class; 
e.  g.,  sana^p'  fighting  (from  *sana^p'f).  Participles  in  -f  never 
denote  particular  action,  but  regularly  indicate  that  the  action  predi- 
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cated  of  a  person  is  one  that  in  a  way  marks  him  off  from  others,  and 
that  may  serve  as  a  characteristic  attribute.  Not  infrequently,  there- 
fore, a  -f-  participle  has  the  value  of  a  noun  of  agency;  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  it  never  appears  with  pronominal  elements,  but  is  always 
treated  as  an  adjective,  demonstrates  its  attributive,  non-substantival 
character.  It  is  possible  to  use  it  with  a  preceding  nominal  object, 
so  that  sentences  may  result  that  seem  to  predicate  a  single  act 
definitely  placed  in  time ;  yet  an  attributive  shade  of  meaning  always 
remains.  For  example,  wihin  domf  eZt'e^  (literally,  mt-mother  hav- 
iNG-KiLLED  i-am)  and  wihin  tlomoma'^n  both  mean  i  killed  my 
MOTHER,  but  with  a  difference.  The  latter  sentence  simply  states 
the  fact,  the  emphasis  being  on  the  act  itself;  the  former  sentence, 
on  the  other  hand,  centers  in  the  description  of  the  subject  as  a  matri- 
cide, I  AM  ONE  WHO  HAS  KILLED  HIS  MOTHER.  The  latter  sentcncc 
might  be  a  reply  to  a  query  like  what  did  you  do?  the  former,  to 

WHO   ARE    YOU? 

Examples  of  -f  participles  are : 

fgwi-na'V  how  constituted,  of  what  kind?   {gwi-  [how,  where] 
+  naY[from  na-  do,  act])  14.4,  9,  10;  15.6 
ga-nd't'  of  that  kind,  so  in  appearance  63.12;  192.7 
wunV  Icleme^n  I  make  him  old  (cf.  wunUnt'e^  I  grow  old) 
fga/^  Jiaxa^V  burnt  field  (not  passive,  but  really =field  that  has 

at  one  time  burned)  92.29 
JielV  elfe^  I  know  how  to  sing  Giterally,  singing  I  am) 
yap!a  lohont"  eit'e^  I  have  tdlled  (mamO  people  (literally,  people 

causing  [  or  having  caused]-to-die  I  am) 
l6ho\'  having  died,  dead  148.13 
Jiawa' x-xiwW  (it  is)  rotting 
xuda'mV  elfe^  I  am  whistler 

ni'xa  yi^lV  having  copulated  vnih  his  mother  (insulting  epithet 
applied  to  Coyote)  86.5,  6,  16 

Examples  of  participles  with  lost  -f  have  been  given  above  (see 

§  18). 

§  77.  Passive  Participle  in. -{a)k'w^  -i^k'w 

Nominal  participial  forms  in  -V  "  of  passive  signification  can  be  freely 
formed  from  all  transitive  verb-stems,  the  stem  invariably  undergoing 
palatalization  (see  §  31).  The  suffix  -Z:'"  ordinarily  requires  a  pre- 
ceding connective  -a-  replaced,  as  usual,  by  an  instrumental  -i-  in 
such  passive  participles  as  are  derived  from  verb-forms  themselves 
provided  with  -i-.     Participles  in  -a¥"  tend  to  be  accented  on  the 
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syllable  immediately  preceding  the  suffix,  in  which  case  an  inorganic 
-h-  generally  appears  before  the  -a-;  -lia¥^  is  also  regularly  used  with 
preceding  fortis  (see  §  19).  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  suffix  is  organ- 
ically-^Z:'"',  the  -Jia-  implying  continuity  (see  §  43,  5).  Instrumental 
passives  in  -i¥'",  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  accented,  with  raised 
pitch,  on  the  -i-  of  the  suffix.      For  example,  dumliaV''   (always) 

KILLED  or  STRUCK  PERSON,  but  WO-du^mi'V '^  THING  WITH  WHICH  ONE 

KILLS  (literally,  killed-with  thing).  Inasmuch  as  -k'""-  participles, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  active  participles  in  -t\  are  distinctly  nom- 
inal in  character,  they  may  be  provided  with  possessive  suffixes;  e.  g., 
dumha¥'^-deY  my  struck  one.  Forms  thus  arise  which,  like  -i'-par- 
ticiples  supplemented  by  forms  of  ei-  be,  have  independent  predicative 
force.  What  we  have  seen  to  apply  to  -f -participles,  however,  in 
regard  to  particularity  of  action,  applies  with  equal  if  not  greater  force 
to  predicatively  used  passives  in  -Y'^.  While  a  sentence  like  I'daga 
tlomoma^n  (domk'am)  that  one  was  slain,  with  finite  passive, 
implies  the  fulfillment  of  a  single  act,  a  sentence  whose  predicate  is 
supplied  by  a  passive  participle  (like  i'daga  dumhaV'"  that  one  is 
[regularly]  slain,  struck)  necessarily  refers  to  habitual  or  regularly 
continued  activity:  %'daga  dumhaY'^de'Y  that  one  is  my  (regu- 
larly) STRUCK  one  thus  approaches  in  signification  the  finite 
frequentative  I'daga  tfomo'amda^n  that  one  i  (always)  strike, 
but  differs  radically  in  signification  from  both  I'daga  tlomoma'^n 
I  KILLED  THAT  ONE  and  I'daga  domf  eiVe^  i  am  one  that  has  killed 

THAT  ONE. 

Examples  of  -^'"'-  participles  are: 

gwen-sgu'^H' ok''^  (those)  with  their  necks  cut  off  (21.2,  4,  5) 
xa-l-sgl'^^])' sgibiY^  (bodies)  cut  in  two  21.2;  22.3 
(mtO  gela'p'ak'""  ^  something  which  is  (already)  twisted 
gUhaY"^  na^ne^x  like  something  planted,  sown 
wa^-i-duxik''^de¥    I  have  been  gathering    them  (literally,  my 

gathered  ones) 
daV-wa-p'u't.'ik''"  (manzanita)  mixed  with  (sugar-pine  nuts)  178.5 
fan  fgwil  gufok^'^dd"'  squirrel  has  been  burying  (go^d-)  hazel- 
nuts (literally,  squirrel  hazel-nuts  [  are]    his-buried-ones)^ 
seFak'^^de^F  I  (always)  shoot  (sd'^g-)  him  (literally,  my  shot  one) 
mlla' shak'"^de¥  I  love  her  (literally,  my  loved  one) 

1  Of.  galaba'^n  I  twist  it;  -a'-  above  is  inorganic,  hence  iinpalatalized  to  -e-. 

^t'gwll  (hazel-nuts)  is  tlie  grammatical  subject;  gut'oh'uddM  predicates  tlie  subject;  fan  (squierel)  is 
outside  the  main  core  of  tlie  sentence,  being  merely  in  apposition  with  the  incorporated  -daa  (his)  of  the 
nominal  predicate. 
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As  the  last  example  shows,  the  indirective  -s-  of  verbs  with  indirect 
object  is  preserved  in  -ha¥^  participles  (contrast  milaY-¥  he  loved 
HER  [inferential]). 

Participles  of  instrumental  signification  in  -i^Jc'^  are  freely  employed 
to  make  up  instrumental  nouns,  such  as  names  of  implements. 
Examples  are: 

dd^¥-sgu'H!iV'"'  log-cut-with  (  =  saw) 

seH-wa-se^la'mdiV'^    black    paint    (writing) -therewith -painted 

(written)  (  =  pencil) 
l-S7ni'lsmili¥^  (thing)  swung  (  =  swing) 
du¥^-wa-sgu'H!ik''"  dress-therewith-cut  (  =  scissors) 
lc!'wdi-l)d°'-sge¥sgigi¥'^  grass-up-pitched-with  (  =  pitchfork) 
yap!a-wa-dd^mW^  people-therewith-killed,  e.  g.,  arrow,  gun 
da^ma'xau  al^-wa-xl'%!i¥'^  far  therewith-seen,  e.  g.,  telescope 
mulmili'¥^  something  to  stir  (mush)  up  with 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  forms  in  -¥"  may  be  formed  from 
the  third  person  possessive  of  nouns,  chiefly  terms  of  relationship. 
These  are  shown  by  the  palatalized  form  of  the  stem  to  be  morpholog- 
ically identical  with  passive  participles  in  -¥".     Examples  are: 

Noun  Participle 

ts'Iele'i  his  eye  86.7,  9  ts-!ele'i\i^  eye-having  27.9 

ni'xa  his  mother  17.11;  126.7  ni'xaV"^  he  has  a  mother 
TYia'xa  his  father  17.12;  126.6  Tne'xak:"^  he  has  a  father 
A:'a*'^Za'p'i^.'t*his  woman  (178.8)    ¥eHe'p'i]c!ik''^    he    has  a   wife 

142.6 
t.'iHd'p'ikfi^  her  husband  46.1     tliHe'jp'ikHY"^    she   has  a  hus- 
band 

Such  forms  in  -¥'^  may  well  be  compared  to  English  adjectives  of 
participial  form  in  -ed;  e.  g.,  left-handed,  four-cornered.  They 
may  be  further  adjectivalized  by  the  addition  of  -aV  (see  below, 
§  108);  e.  g.,  me'xagivat  father-having. 

§  78.  Passive  Participles  in  -xap"  {-sap') 

Less  common  than  passive  participles  in  -(a)¥'^  are  certain  forms 
in  -xap'  {-sap'),  which,  like  the  former,  show  a  palatalized  form  of 
the  stem,  and  seem  to  be  identical  in  function  mth  them.  Like 
-¥'"-  participles,  again,  they  may  be  provided  with  possessive  pro- 
nominal suffixes,  though  these  belong  to  another  scheme  of  endings: 

gel-gula'¥a¥^-de^¥  my  liked  one,  I  like  him  {  =  gel-giXla'xdb-af¥') 
gel-gula'¥a¥'^-da  they  like  him  {^gel-gula'xap') 
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Forms  in  -xap^  are  in  particular  use  as  names  of  articles  of  clothing. 
Examples  are: 

gwen-vn'^^x&p'  handkerchief,  neckerchief  188.5  (cf.  gwen-wl'^Tc!an 

I  shall  wind  it  about  my  neck) 
daV-wl'^^x.sj^'^  something  wound  about  one's  head 
m'^-Ze' ^^sap'  (  =  -t!-xap')  belt  (cf.  xa^-la'H!an  I  shall  put  it  about 

my  waist) 
gwen-pHxa,]^'  pillow  (cf.  gwen-p!i¥wan  I  shall  lie  on  pillow) 
ha-lu'^^xa,^'  shirt  (cf.  lia-ld''^'k!Hn  I  shall  put  on  shirt) 
Jia-ya-u-fge'nfssiTp'  (  =  -ts!-xap)  vest  (cf.  ha-ya-u-Vge'ntslan  I  shall 

put  it  about  my  middle,  ribs) 
sye'^^xap'  man's  hat 

NOUNS  OF  AGENCY  (§§  79-82) 
§  79.  Introductory 

Four  suffixes  have  been  found  that  are  employed  to  form  nouns 
of  agency  from  verb-stems,  -^s,  -sa",  -s^*,  and  -xi.  The  first  of  these 
is  more  strictly  verbal  in  character  than  the  other  three,  being  capable, 
unlike  these,  of  incorporating  the  pronominal  object.  -sd°'  and  -si*', 
probably  genetically  related  suffixes,  are  used  apparently  only  with 
intransitive  stems  (including,  however,  such  as  are  partly  transitive 
in  form,  i.  e.,  that  belong  to  Class  IV).  -^s  and  -xi  are  used  with  both 
transitive  and  intransitive  stems. 

§  80.  Nouns  of  Agency  in  -{a^Ys 

This  suffix  is  used  to  form  agentives  with  more  freedom  than  the 
others  seem  to  be.  The  ending  -^s  is  added  directly  to  the  verb-stem, 
with  connective  -a'-  (instrumental  -i-)  if  phonetically  necessary.  No 
examples  have  been  found  of  agentives  in  -^s  from  intransitives  of 
Class  II.     Examples  are  (49.4;  60.10) : 

lioida'^s  dancer  hdpxi-t'd'^ga'^s  child-crier   (  = 

cry-baby) 
Jie^la'^s  singer  xuVma'^s  whistler 

p!d"'ga'^s  bather  Vaiwi'^  wa^-l-doxi^s  one  who 

gathers  everything 
ya/^da'^s  swimmer  xuma-k!emna'-s    food  -  maker 

(  =  cook)  54.4 
ts.'a-uya'^s  fast  runner  138.2  domxWs  one  who  kills  you 

ei-sd°'gwa'^s  canoe  paddler  mala'ximi'^s  one  who  tells  us 

The  last  two  examples  show  incorporated  pronominal  objects;  the 
first  personal  plural  object  -am-  is,  as  usual,  followed  by  the  connec- 
§  79-80 
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tive  -i-.  The  strongly  verbal  coloring  of  the  agentive  in  -'s  is  perhaps 
best  indicated  by  its  employment  as  a  final  clause.  Examples  of 
this  use  are: 

ha-i-kliyi'Yde^  al-xl'^^xbi^s  I  came  to  see  you  Oiterally,  as  one- 

seeing-you) 
me^-gini'^V  al-xl'^^xi^s  he  came  to  see  me 

lioida'^s  di  Tue^-ginigaY  did  you  come  to  dance?  (i.  e.,  as  dancer) 
a'nl^  me^-gini'¥de^  lo^-'s-  I  did  not  come  to  play,  as  player  31.6 
(cf.  §  74  for  another  method  of  expressing  this  idea) 

§  81.  Nouns  of  Agency  in  -s7»,  -saO' 

These,  as  already  observed,  are  less  distinctly  verbal  in  force  than 
the  preceding.  Some  verbs  have  agentives  in  both  -^s  and  -sa^;  e.  g., 
lieHa'^s  and  helsd°'  singer.  Not  infrequently  there  is  a  distinct  feel- 
ing of  disparagement  in  a  -sd"'-  agentive  as  compared  with  one  in  -^s; 
e.  g.,  liog"'a''s  good  runner,  but  Jio'Ysd"'  one  who  always  runs 
(because  OF  fear).  Both  of  these  sufiixes  are  added  directly  to  the 
stem  without  connecting  vowel.  If  stressed,  they  have  the  falling 
accent.  -saP-  is  the  regular  agentive  ending  of  Class  II  intransitives; 
-p'-  is  or  is  not  retained  before  it  under  the  same  conditions  as  in 
the  case  of  the  participial  -f  (see  §  76). 

Further  examples  of  agentives  in  -sV'  and  -sd"'  are : 

l-lie^gwa'V^sY  worker 

da-losi  liar  (but  non-disparaging  Zo"^s  player) 

^'j£g.ji  ^^^/i£^._g.^i)  Jdeme^n  I  make  him  laugh  (literally,  laugher) 
jal-fwd'^pH'wa'psV  blinker 
I  al-t'wd°"p'fwa'ys2i'^ 

xa'^-wlsa^  go-between  (settler  of  feud)  178.11 

dd^-p.'iyamissi^  one  going,  dancing  by  side  of  fire  (  =  medicine- 
man) 

^ims'a'^  (  =  ijims'-s'd'^)  dreamer  (  =  medicine-man) 

waissi^  big  sleeper 

eseUsa.^  big  sneezer 

se'nsansQ,^  one  knowing  how  to  whoop 

sana'p'sa^  one  knowing  how  to  fight 

S'a's'anssi^  one  always  standing 

s'u'^alssb^  one  always  sitting 

ndts.'adam  yu'sa^  e^hiV  we   are  neighbors  (literally,  neighboring- 
to-us  being  [  stem  yu-]  we-are) 

tlohaga'ssi^  ( =  -a's-sd"')  elf  you  are  always  lying  like  dead 

A  few  nouns  in  -si\  in  which  an  agentive  meaning  can  not  well 
be  detected,    nevertheless   doubtless  belong  here:  lo^si^  plaything 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 14  §   81 
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(110.6,11)   (cf.  verb-stem  Zo"-  play);  less  evidently,  le^sV  feather 
28.2;  ala'ksl^  his  tail  (86.21,  23) 

§  82.  Nouns  of  Agency  in  -xi 

Only  a  few  verbal  derivatives  in  -xi  have  been  obtained.     They  are : 

al-Jiuyuxi  (=  -x-xi)  hunter 

ye^xi''  needle,  awl  (literally  [? ],  biter  [cf.  verb-stem  ye^g""-  bite]) 

122.8 
gel-dula'xV  eife^  I  am  lazy,  one  who  is  lazy 
gel-he'^^xi  stingy  (cf,  verb-stem  Jie^^x-  be  left  over) 
S'umxi'  paddle  stirrer  (cf.  s-u^m-fa-  boil)  (170.16) 
el  t'gelxV  wagon  (literally,  canoe  one-that-rolls) 

§  83.  FORMS  IN  -i'ya 
Two  or  three  isolated  verb-forms  in  -i'ya'^  have  been  found  that 
appear  to  be  of  a  passive  participial  character.     There  are  not  enough 
such  forms  available,  however,  to  enable  one  to  form  an  idea  of  their 
function.     The  few  examples  are: 

fga''  (1)  /lamni'ya  (2)  mV'  (3)  al-t!aya^¥  (4)  then  (3)  he  dis- 
covered (4)  a  burnt-down  (2)  field  (1)  92.26 
ya'pla  (1)  (?o"mi'ya  (2)  ^al-t!aya^F  (3)  he  discovered  (3)  killed 
(2)  people  (1) 
Both  of  these  forms  in  -i'ya,  it  will  be  observed,  are  derived  from 
transitive  stems  (Jiaxani'ya  from  causative  Tiaxa-n-  cause  to  burn, 
burn),  and  would  seem  to  be  best  interpreted  as  attributive  passives 
corresponding   to   the   attributive   actives   in  -t\     To   these   forms 
belongs  probably  also: 

di^-he'lija,  (1)  wa-iwl'^  (2)  girl  (2)  who  sleeps  on  a  raised  board 
platform  (1)  (literally,  perhaps,  up-boarded  girl  [cf.  TieHa'm 
board])  13.2 

II.  The  Noun  (§§  84-102) 

§  84,  Ititroductory 

Despite  the  double-faced  character  of  some  of  the  nominal  deriva- 
tives of  the  verb-stem  (e.  g.,  the  passive  participles),  there  is  formally 
in  Takelma  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  denominating  and 
predicative  elements  of  speech.  This  is  evidenced  partly  by  the 
distinct  sets  of  pronominal  suffixes  peculiar  to  noun  and  verb,  partly 
by  certain  nominal  elements  appearing  before  the  possessive  affixes 
and  serving,  perhaps,  to  distinctly  substantivize  the  stem.     Only  a 

1  Not  to  be  confused  with  transitive  infinitives  in  -ia\ 

§  83-84 
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small  number  of  stems  have  been  found  that  can,  without  the  aid  of 
nominal  (or  verbal)  derivative  elements,  be  used  as  both  nouns  and 
verbs.     Such  are: 

Noiin  Verb 

se'^l  black  paint,  ^^Titing  seH-a'md-a^n  I  paint  it 

7i6'^Z  song  106.7;  (164.16)  M  sing!  (170.12) 

liw-d'^  naga'^^  he  looked  (per-  liwila'u-fe^  I  looked  (1.52.17) 

haps  =  his-look  he-did)  55.6  (imperative  llu  14. 1 1 ;  [60.21) 

duF""  shirt  96.16  dl-duY""  wear  it!  (55.9;  96.16) 

t'.u'l  gambling-sticks  in  grass-  t'.u'ltlal-siniba^  let  us  gamble 

game  at  grass-game  31.9 

jcZe'^^p'    dough-like    mass    of  l-xle'p!e'xlib-i^n  I  mash  it  into 

camass  or  fat  dough  (94.11) 

xdn  urine  xala'xam-fe^  I  urinate 

A  number  of  cases  have  been  found  of  stem  +  suffix  serving  as  noun 
and  verb  (e.  g.,  wuHha'm  menstrual  "eound"  dance  100.10,  16: 
wuHha'mfe^  i  shall  have  first  courses  162.7,  8);  but  in  these  it 
is  probable  that  the  verb  is  a  secondary  derivative  of  the  noun. 
Even  in  the  first  two  examples  given  above,  a  difference  in  pitch- 
accent  serves  to  distinguish  the  noun  from  the  verb-stem:  Ml-gulu'V'^ 
HE  WILL  SING,  but  Tie' '^l  gel-gulu'¥'^  he  likes,  desires,  a  song.  The 
use  of  a  stem  as  both  noun  and  verb  in  the  same  sentence  may 
lead  to  such  cognate  accusative  constructions  as  the  English  to  live 
a  life,  dream  a  dream: 

se' ^l-seHa' msi  write  to  me! 

du^gwi'^  dl-du^gwa'nY  she  shall  wear  her  skirt  55.9 

If  we  analyze  noun  forms  like  t.'ihagwa^nt'k'  my  pancreas  and 
dd'^nxde^k'  my  ear,  we  find  it  necessary  to  consider  five  more  or  less 
distinct  elements  that  go  to  make  up  a  noun  with  possessive  suffix, 
though  all  of  these  but  the  radical  portion  of  the  word  may  be  absent. 

First  of  all  we  have  the  stem  (tHha-;  daP'-)  which  may  or  may 
not  be  similar  in  form  to  a  verbal  base,  and  which  occurs  either  as 
an  absolute  noun  unprovided  with  a  pronominal  suffix  (body-part 
nouns  and  terms  of  relationship,  however,  do  not  ordinarily  appear  in 
their  naked  stem-form) ,  or  as  an  incorporated  noun;  e.  g.,  t.'iha-wesin 
I  am  pancreas-deprived,  my  pancreas  has  been  taken  FROM  me. 

Appended  to  the  stem  are  the  purely  derivational  or  formative 
elements  of  the  noun.  Takelma  is  characterized  rather  by  a  paucity 
than  an  abundance  of  such  elements,  a  very  large  proportion  of  its 
nouns  being  primitive,  i.  e.,  non-derivative,  in  character.     Of  the 

§  84 
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two  nouns  that  we  have  chosen  as  types  dd^nxde^¥  shows  no  forma- 
tive element  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  while  the  -gw-  of  t.'iha- 
gwa^nt'Y  is  such  an  element  (cf .  from  stem  liu-  look  liu-gw-ax-de^V 

MY  face)  . 

More  characteristic  of  the  Takelma  noun  than  derivational  suffixes 
is  a  group  of  elements  that  are  never  found  in  the  absolute  form  of 
the  noun,  but  attach  themselves  to  it  on  the  addition  of  a  pronominal 
suffix  or  local  pre-positive.  The  -n-  and  -(a)n-  of  daf^nxde^V  and 
t!ihagwa^nf¥ ,  respectively,  are  elements  of  this  kind  (cf.  Tia-da-n-de 
IN  MY  ear;  Jia-t.'ihagw-an-de  in  my  pancreas),  also  the  -a-  of  dana't'V 
MY  ROCK  (cf.  Tia-dan-a'  in  the  rock  [from  da'n  rock]),  and  the  -u  of 
lia-fgdU  IN  THE  EARTH  33.7  (from  fgd  earth).  The  function  of  these 
elements,  if  they  have  any  and  are  not  merely  older  formative  suffixes 
that  have  become  crystallized  in  definite  forms  of  the  noun,  is  not 
at  all  clear.  They  are  certainly  not  mere  connective  elements  serv- 
ing as  supports  for  the  grammatical  suffixes  following,  as  in  that 
event  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  their  occurrence  as  absolute 
finals  in  nouns  provided  with  pre-positives ;  nor  can  they  be  plausibly 
explained  as  old  case-endings  whose  former  existence  as  such  was 
conditioned  by  the  preceding  pre-positive,  but  which  now  have 
entirely  lost  their  original  significance,  for  they  are  never  dependent 
on  the  pre-positive  itself,  but  vary  solely  with  the  noun-stem: 

lia-dan-a^  in  the  rock;  dd°'-dan-a'  beside  the  rock;  dal-dan-a' 
among  the  rocks;  dan-a^-fk''  my  rock;  da¥-dan-a-de  over  my 
rock  (with  constant  -a-  from  da^n  rock  16.12) 

Jia-gwdH-a^m  in  the  road  62.6;  dd^-gwdH-a'm  along  the  road; 
gwdH-a^m-f¥  my  road  (96.8) ;  da¥-gwdH-am-de  over  my  road 
(48.6,  8)  (with  constant  -am-  from  gwdn  road  148.7) 

For  want  of  a  better  term  to  describe  them,  these  apparently  non- 
significant elements  will  be  referred  to  as  noun-characteristics. 
Not  all  nouns  have  such  characteristics : 

Tia-gela^m  in  the  river  (from  gela^m  river  21.14)  as  opposed  to  xd*^- 
gulm-a'n  among  oaks  (from  gulu^m  oak  22.10,  11) 

Whether  such  nouns  were  always  without  them,  or  really  preserve 
them,  but  in  a  phonetically  amalgamated  form,  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  decide  without  other  than  internal  evidence. 

A  fourth  nominal  element,  the  pre-pronominal  -x-,  is  found  in  a 
large  number  of  nouns,  including  such  as  possess  also  a  characteristic 

§  84 
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(e.  g.,  da/^-n-x-de^Y)  and  such  as  are  not  provided  with  that  element 
(e.  g.,  sal-x-de^¥  my  foot)  ;  a  large  number,  on  the  other  hand,  both 
of  those  that  have  a  characteristic  (e.  g.,  t'.ihagw-a'n-VTc)  and  of 
those  that  lack  it  (e.  g.,  hem-fd^  his  stick)  do  without  the  -x-.  A 
considerable  number  of  nouns  may  either  have  it  between  the 
characteristic  and  the  pronominal  ending  or  append  the  personal 
endings  directly  to  the  characteristic,  no  difference  in  signification 
resulting.  In  such  doublets,  however,  the  pronominal  suffixes  be- 
long to  different  schemes : 

Mlg-an-x-de^¥  and  hilg-a^n-t'¥  my  breast 
se^ns-i-x-da'^  and  se^ns-i'-H'  your  hair 
wd^d-i'-x-da  (92.24)  and  wdH-%'^  his  body  146.6 

The  characteristic  -a-  never  tolerates  a  following  -x-.  Where  doublets 
occur,  these  two  elements  seem  to  be  mutually  equivalent :  ey-a^-t'¥ 
(1 12.6)  and  ei-x-de^V  my  canoe  (from  el  canoe  1 14.3) .  Such  doublets, 
together  with  the  fact  that  nothing  ever  intervenes  between  it  and  the 
personal  suffix,  make  it  possible  that  this  -x-  is  a  connective  element 
somewhat  similar  in  function  to,  and  perhaps  ultimately  identical 
with,  the  connective  -x-  of  transitive  verbs.  This,  however,  is  con- 
fessedly mere  speculation.  What  chiefly  militates  against  its  inter- 
pretation as  a  merely  connective  element  is  the  fact  of  its  occurrence 
as  a  word-final  in  phrases  in  which  no  possessive  element  is  found : 

dagax  w6'¥i^  head  without 

Jia-dd'^-n-x  molhVt'  in-ear  red  (i.  e.,  red-eared)  14.4;  15.13 

If  the  local  phrase  involves  a  personal  pronominal  element,  the  -x- 
disappears : 

dd^-n-x-de'V  my  ear,  but  Tia-da-n-de  in  my  ear 
This  treatment  marks  it  off  sharply  from  the  noun-characteristics. 

Fifthly  and  lastly,  in  the  integral  structure  of  the  noun,  comes 
the  possessive  pronominal  suffix  (the  first  person  singular  of  terms 
of  relationship,  however,  is  a  prefixed  wi-).  The  following  tabulated 
summary  shows  the  range  of  occurrence  of  the  various  elements  of 
the  noun : 

1.  Stem,     Occurs  as  absolute  noun  (gwdn),  or  incorporated  in  verb 

(da«-). 

2.  Derivative  element.     Occurs  as  ending  of  absolute  form  of 

noun   whose  stem  appears  only  in  incorporation:    tHha'-V^ 

pancreas. 

§  84 
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3.  JVbun  characteristic.     Occurs  with  all  increments  of  absolute 

form  of  noun;  i.  e.,  with  pronominal  suffix  (gwdH-a'm-f¥) , 
with  pre-positive  (ha-gwdH-a^'m) ,  and  with  pre-positive  and 
pronominal  element  Qm-gwdH-am-de) . 

4.  JPre-prono initial  -oc-.    Occurs  with  pronominal  suffix  {dd°--n-x- 

de^Y)  and  pre-positive  (ha-dd"'-n-x) ,  but  never  with  pre-positive 
and  pronominal  element. 

5.  Pronominal  suffix.     Occurs  in  two  distinct  forms:  one  for 

nouns  without  pre-positives  (dd°'-n-x-deW) ,  and  one  for  nouns 
accompanied  by  pre-positive  (ha-da-n-de) . 
A  tabulated  analysis  of  a  few  typical  words  follows: 


stem 

Derivative 

Character- 
istic 

Pre-pro- 
nominal 

Pronominal 

Meaning 

(fto-)  loax.- 1 

j-a're 

in  the  creek 

le'- 

k'w- 

avr 

fk' 

my  anus 

da-uyd'a- 

k'w.- 

de'k- 

my  medicine-spirit 

daa- 

n- 

I- 

de'k' 

my  ear 

bo'k'd- 

an.- 

I- 

de'k' 

my  neck 

k'a  i^- 

la'p'a.-k!- 

i- 

fk' 

my  woman 

lov^ 

si\- 

fk' 

my  plaything 

sge'e^- 

xab- 

a- 

fk' 

my  hat 

li'u- 

gw- 

ax- 

de'k' 

my  face 

xafl~ 

ha'm- 

da 

on  his  back 

ts:>e'k'ts-.'ig- 

i- 

X- 

de'k- 

my  backbone 

(ha-)  yaw- 

a- 

dg 

in  my  ribs 

doam.- 

aH- 

fk' 

my  testicles 

xdal-(xan.) 

a^m- 

fr 

my  urine 

l- 

u- 

X- 

de'k- 

my  hand     1 

(ha^-)  l- 

u- 

de 

in  my  handj 

1  A  point  (.)  shows  tlie  absolute  fonn  of  the  word. 

1,  Wo^ninal  Steins  (§§  85,  86) 

§  85.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

The  stem  is  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  parallel  in  form  to 
that  of  a  verbal  base  (e.  g.,  with  da^n  rock,  s-oin  mountain,  mex 
CRANE,  cf.  t!an-  hold,  s'om-  boil,  he^m-  wrestle).  An  extensive 
number  of  noun-stems,  however,  are  apparently  amplifications  of  a 
simpler  monosyllabic  base,  and  have  all  the  outward  appearance  of 
an  aorist  stem  in  the  verb.  It  becomes,  then,  not  only  possible,  but 
fundamentally  important,  to  classify  noun-stems  into  types  that  seem, 
and  ultimately  doubtless  are,  entirely  analogous  in  form  to  cor- 
responding verbal  types.  The  noun-stem  wili-  house,  for  example, 
can  be  conceived  of  as  formed  from  a  base  wil-  in  the  same  manner 

§  85 
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as  the  aorist  naga-  is  formed  from  the  verb-stem  na^g-  say  to  some 
ONE.  Sunilarly,  the  noun  yele^x  burden-basket  is  phonetically- 
related  to  a  hypothetical  base  *yelx-,  as  is  the  aorist  leme-k!-  to  the 
non-aorist  lem-k!-.  A  small  number  of  nouns  appear  in  two  forms, 
one  corresponding  to  the  aorist  stem,  the  other  to  the  verb-stem  of  a 
verb:  gulu^m  oak,  but  with  characteristic  -  (a)  n-:gulm-an- (the  non- 
aorist  gula^m  with  inorganic  -a-  also  occurs).  Similarly,  yulu^m  and 
yula^m  eagle.  In  such  variable  nouns  we  have  a  complete  morpho- 
logic analogy  to  Type  2  (or  3))  verbs  like  aorist  xudum-  whistle, 
verb-stem  a;^t^'m-  (with  inorganic  -a-: xudam-) .  In  both  gulu'rn  and 
xudum-  the  -m-  is  almost  certainly  a  suffixed  element.  It  must  be 
carefully  noted,  however,  that,  while  in  the  verb  we  very  often  have 
both  the  aorist  stem  and  the  base  (as  verb-stem)  in  actual  existence, 
in  the  case  of  nouns  we  rarely  can  go  beyond  the  stem  as  revealed  in 
an  absolute  or  incorporated  form.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  a 
hypothetical  noun-base  phonetically  coincides  wdth  a  verbal  base,  but 
only  in  the  minority  of  cases  can  the  two  be  satisfactorily  connected. 
Thus,  yut!-,  abstracted  from  yutlu^n  duck,  is  very  probably  identical 
with  the  yut!-  of  aorist  yut.'uyad-  swallow  greedily  like  hog  or 
DUCK.  On  the  other  hand,  little  is  gained  by  comparing  the  yul-  of 
yulu^m  eagle  with  the  yul-  of  aorist  yuluyal-  rub;  the  p.'iy-  of 
pH'yin  deer  and  pli'yax  fawn  with  the  aorist  -pHyin-Qc'wa-)  lie 
on  pillow  (cf.  gwen-plixap'  pillow),  unless  the  deer  was  so  called, 
for  reasons  of  name-taboo,  because  its  skin  was  used  for  the  making 
of  pillows  (or,  more  naturally,  the  reverse)  ;^  the  way-  of  way  a"  knife 
with  way-  sleep;  or  the  noun-stem  yaw-  rib  (occurring  as  ya-u-  when 
incorporated)  with  the  verb-stem  yaw-  (yiw-)  talk.  It  is  not  justi- 
fiable to  say  that  noun-stems  of  apparently  non-primitive  form  are 
necessarily  amplified  from  the  bases  that  seem  to  lie  back  of  them 
(e.  g.,  will-  from  wil-j  yulu-m  from  yul-),  but  merely  that  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  in  Takelma  for  the  formation  in  the  noun  of  certain 
typical  sound-groups  analogous  to  those  found  in  the  verb. 

§  86.  TYPES  OF  STEM  FORMATION 

Though  it  is  probably  impossible  to  duplicate  all  the  various  types 
of  aorist  and  verb  stem  found  in  the  verb,  most  of  those  that  are  at 
all  frequent  occur  also  in  the  noun. 

^Improbable,  however,  if  aorist  p/eyeTi-  lie  and  p.'iyin-k'wa-  lie  on  pillow  are  radically  connected  (see  §  31). 
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1.  The  most  characteristic  type  of  no\m-stem  in  Takelma  is  the 
monosyllabic  group  of  consonant  (less  frequently  consonant-cluster)  + 
vowel  (or  diphthong)  +  consonant  (less  frequently  cluster) .  This 
type  may  be  considered  as  corresponding  to  the  normal  monosyllabic 
verb-stem.  Out  of  a  very  large  number  of  such  primitive,  underived 
noun-stems  are  taken  a  selection  of  examples. 

Occurring  as  naked  stems  only  when  incorporated: 


s'ln-  nose 
dd°'-  ear 
gel-  breast 
gwen-  neck 
dag-  head 
s-al-  foot 

Occurring  as  absolute  nouns: 

nox  rain  90.1 

pUfLie  62.10;  78.13 

&g  sun  54.3;  122.15;  160.20 

hem  tree,  stick  25.5;  4S.7 

xi^  water  15.1;  57.14 

f^aland  49.12;  73.9 

fgwa^  thunder  55.8 

p/a'«s  snow  90.2,  3;  152.16 

pVm  salmon  17.12;  30.10 

Idn  salmon-net  31.2;  33.4 

mdl  salmon-spear  shaft  28.7 

fgwa'^n  slave  13.12 

gwdn  trail  148.7 

bus  fly 

del  yellow- jacket  73.7,  10 

mex  crane  13.1 

xe^m  raven  162.8,  12 

s-gm  duck  55.2;  166.10 

sel  Idngfisher 

mgZcrow  144.9;  162.7 

ydF''  wildcat  42.1;  46.9 

xa^mY  grizzly  bear  106.14 

dif  camass  108.18;  124.12 

Tclwdl  grass  31.8 

Tilx  roasted  camass  178.4 

o"^'p''  tobacco  194.1 

Tclwal^iidx  88.13;  158.9 

yu'p'  woman's  basket-cap  178.3 

§86 


gwel-  leg 

yaw-  rib 

I-  hand 

xd"'-  back 

de^-  lips,  mouth 

Tia-  woman's  private  parts 


mo  X  grouse 

VgweW'^  rat  (sp.  ?) 

t'l'^s  gopher  78.4,  7 

sMti  beaver  112.1;  166.12 

s-ux  bird  22.4;  166.10 

(ZaVrock  13.6;  16.12 

Za'^p'  leaves 

s-fx  venison  16.6;  55.1 

xln  mucus 

Za^'  excrement  122.2 

r^ra'm  elk  158.4;  196.6 

t!dV  mussel  26.7 

hd^n  acorn-hopper 

a;o'fir  24.10;  54.6 

Ihulk'  panther  42.1 

J?^'^  skunk  164.2 

Vdn  squirrel  94.2,  4      * 

S'oin  mountain  43.6 

xdn  urine 

do'^m  testicles  130.20 

do^m  spider 

Tidvb  jack-rabbit  108.8 

ga'V  bow 

Tidi  cloud  13.3 

llU  grasshopper  92.28,  29 

xni'V  acorn  dough  16.12 

gul  thick  brush  71.1 

if  ^wzZ  hazelnut  116.5,  11,  14 
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Occurring  generally  with  possessive  suffix: 

1  .  wa^d-  body    92  24;      130.24; 

f  ^    [father  17.12;  70.7;  158.3  146  6 

ham-}  _  7   i' 

xu^L-  brains 

7Vb~  1  SB^7i~  skin 

^.^_|mother     17.9;    76.10,    13;     ^^^      buttocks     45.9;    72.10; 

gu^'x-wiie  13.2;  45.3;  64.5;  142.12     hilg-  breast 

t'i'-  male,  husband  45.14;  126.14     Fu^'h-  hair  24.8;  162.4 

nl^~  teats   30.14  (m^    found    as     a-is-- property  23.2;  154.13 

absolute  form  130.9) 
p!d"'n-  liver  120.15  {plan  found 

as  absolute  form  57.9,  13) 

These  lists  might  be  very  greatly  increased  if  desired.  It  wdll  be 
noticed  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  nouns  given  are  such  as 
are  generally  apt  to  be  derivative  or  non-primitive  in  morphology. 

In  regard  to  accent  monosyllabic  nouns  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes: — those  with  rising  or  raised  accent,  embracing  the 
great  majority  of  examples,  and  those  with  falling  accent.  Of  the 
latter  type  a  certain  number  owe  their  accent  to  a  glottal  catch  of 
the  stem.     Besides  ga'l^,  already  given  above,  may  be  cited: 

t'go'^^  leggings 
LVZ^s  sinew  27.13;  (28.1) 
ple'^l'  basket-plate  168.15 
¥o'^x  tar-weed  seeds  26.15 

These  offer  no  special  difficulty.  There  is  a  fairly  considerable  num- 
ber of  monosyllabic  nouns,  however,  in  which  the  falling  accent  can 
not  be  so  explained,  but  appears  to  be  inherently  characteristic  of 
the  nouns.     Besides  d'^p\  p!d'°'S,  t'l'h,  and  ld'°'p\  niay  be  mentioned: 

fie'^l  song  106.7  i.'e'«^'«'yellowhammer90.18;  194.15 

se'^l  black  paint,  writing  the'^Tc'^  shinny-ball 

ge'H''  xerophyllum  tenax  a'lV  silver-side  salmon 

ye'H^  tears  p!e''^s  (with  derivative  -sf  see  §  87, 

wd'°-s  bush  (sp.?)  25.12  8)  flat  rock  on  which  acorns  are 

pounded  74.13;  75.2;  118.17 

For  two  of  these  nouns  (lie'^l  and  se'^l)  the  etymology  is  obvious. 
They  are  derived  from  the  verb-stems  he^l-  sing  and  se^l-{amd-) 
paint;  it  may  well  be  that  the  falling  accent  here  characterizes  sub- 
stantives of  passive  force  (that  which  is  sung,  painted).  Possibly 
Icf'^p"  and  o'"p'  are  to  be  similarly  explained  as  meaning  those  that 

1  Most  noims  of  relationship  show  monosyllabic  stems;  none  can  be  shown  to  be  derivative  in  character. 
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ARE  CARRIED  (BY  BRANCHES)   and  THAT  WHICH    IS    DUG  UP  ^  (cf.  aorist 

stems  laP'l)-  carry  and  o"&-  dig  up). 

2.  A  very  considerable  number  of  noun-stems  repeat  the  vowel  of 

the  base,  corresponding  to  aorist  stems  of  Type  2  verbs.     Such  are: 
^yi'Zi  house  13.1;  14.8;  192.6  gwit!\-{n)- \\n:\Bi 

ts-!i'x\Aog  Ar'a&a- son  23.2;  128.5;  138.14 

moxo^  buzzard  105.23  xa^/a-  maternal  aunt 

sr/i'si  coyote  13.1;  70.1;  108.1        icZi'wi  war-feathers  110.18 
sgwini"  raccoon  wa?/a^knife 73. 3;  144.20;  172.12 

Z^.'a'ma  spit  for  roasting  170.17       (7o?/o^shaman47.11;142.7;188.7 
yap.'a^ person  14.12;  96.2;  128.2     wo"p.'u-(n)- eyebrows 
?/ana' acorn  15.16;  16.9;  58.9 

With  probably  derivative  final  consonant  are : 

lege^m-  kidney  dsig&^n  turtle 

l&p'sim  frog  102.10;  196.3  ^s'/axa'^n  blue-striped  lizard 

^uZu^m  eagle  77.2;  122.15;164.8  wigin  red  lizard 

gfuZu'm  oak  22.10  Zi'&irt  news  108.20;  194.9 

it'tiZum  fish  (sp.?)  ;?/i'wi7i  speech  126.10;  136.12 

loxd'm  manzanita  126.17;  178.5  ts-!&mal  mouse  102.10;  104.9; 

142.4 

yut.'u'n  white  duck  55.5  s-imiH  dew 

pH'yin  deer  17.1;  42.2;  54.2  (^.'6Z)we/ieZ-i;'*  basket  for  cook- 
ga.']c!a,n  ladder  176.8  ing  178.4 

Here  again  it  will  be  observed  that  the  rising  or  raised  accent  is 

the  normal  one  for  the  second  syllable  of  the  stem.     But  here  also  a 

well-defined,  if  less  numerous,  group  of  noun-stems  is  found  in  which 

the  repeated  long  vowel  bears  a  falling  accent.     Examples  are: 

t'gwdii'''  hooting  owl  194.9  t!ihis-i''  ant  74.4;  75.5 

M^'s'u'"  chicken-hawk  142.6  <Za-wya'^  shaman's  spirit  (?  from 

dawy-  fly)  164.14 
s-ii/m'"  quail  70.2,5;  71.4  maya'''-F«'-  orphan  154.5 

Compare  also  tlono'^s'  below  (Type  3);  ts'HW^Tc!-  and  t'bele'^s  (Type 
3)  owe  their  falling  accent  to  the  presence  of  a  glottal  catch. 

Very  remarkable  is  the  stem  formation  of  the  noun  tOixu'i  drift- 
wood 75.5.  It  is  evidently  formed  from  the  verb-stem  do^x-  (aorist 
stem  V.OXOX-)  gather  (wood)  according  to  aorists  of  Type  7b,  at  the 
same  time  with  vowel  ablaut  (cf.  theoretic  t!iixu-xi  he  gathers  me) 
and  falling  accent,  perhaps  to  give  passive  signification  (see  §  86,  1); 
its  etymologic  meaning  would  then  be  that  which  is  gathered. 
No  other  noun  of  similar  stem  formation  has  been  found. 

1  If  this  et jTiiology  of  o'"p'  is  correct,  Pit  River  op'  tobacco  must  be  borrowed  from  Takebna. 
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3.  It  is  not  strictly  possible  to  separate  noun-stems  corresponding 
to  aorists  of  verbal  Type  2  from  those  that  are  to  be  compared  with 
aorists  of  Type  3.  The  doubt  that  we  found  to  exist  in  the  verb  as 
to  the  radical  or  suffixal  character  of  certain  consonants  is  present 
also  in  regard  to  the  final  consonant  of  many  dissyllabic  nouns. 
The  following  nouns  with  repeated  vowel  show  final  consonants  that 
are  not  thought  to  be  elements  of  derivation.  If  this  view  is  correct, 
they  are  to  be  compared  with  Type  3  aorist  stems. 

lihls  craw^sh  30.2  ii'liik!-  hau-  27.1;  140.6;  158.1 

TiiAwi^A;''"  black  bear  116.1;  deges^-      sifting     basket-pan 

118.1  196.13 

tS'l'ili'^Tc!-  elbow  Tcloho^'s  porcupine-quills 

s-idil-i-  (house)  wall  176.4,  9  fgwa.tja.\n  lark  22.1 ;  160.3 

Zep.'es  cat-tail  rushes  TtiiZurt  ocean  60.8;  154.14 

fhele'^s  pine-nuts  o7io^_p'  black  shells  (sp.  ?)  55.9 

tlewex  flea  motlo^p'^  seed-beater 

S'&IqV'"  pestle  56.1  yuklum-  salmon-tail  198.9 

s'ii^u^'  cricket  dugu\n  baby  126.9 
t!onb'"s-  humming-bird  (per- 
haps with  derivative  -s) 

4.  Analogous  to  aorist  stems  of  Type  4  verbs  (e.  g.,  yewei-)  are  a 
few  nouns  with  repeated  vowel  and  following  -i-  to  form  a  diphthong. 
Of  such  nouns  have  been  found: 

ts-!elei-  eye  27.8;  86.7 ;  92.20  da-k!olo'i-da-x-  cheek 

Ywedei-  name  100.21  ma^a^i  (adjective)  large  196.10 
Ic.'elei-  bark  54.6  (cf.    plural  mahml  130.4  for 

Jcloloi  storage  basket  61.5;  base) 

138.17 

That  the  final  -i-  of  these  nouns  is  not  an  added  characteristic, 
but  an  integral  part  of  the  noun-stem,  is  proven  by  the  facts  that  no 
examples  have  been  found  of  vowels  followed  by  noun-characteristic 
-i-  (ordinarily  -n-  or  -m-  is  employed),  and  that  ts'lelei-  has  been 
found  incorporated  in  that  form. 

5.  A  few  nouns  are  found  that  show  a  repeated  initial  consonant; 
they  may  be  compared  to  Type  10  aorist  stems.     Examples  are: 

se^ns-  hair  136.28  (cf.  se^n-  bo'p'  alder  (94.17) 

skin) 
l-ii^l- throat  25.2  (?  cf.  aorist  ts-\u'n^s      {ts'lunts-!-)      deer- 

lomol  choke)  skin  cap  embroidered  with 

woodpecker-scalps 

'  Absolute  form  dega^s  178.4;  cf.  yula^m  164.3  alongside  otyulu'm  77.8? 
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suns  thick,  deep  (of  snow)  90.3 
hehe^-n  rushes 

bu«b-aV  arm  23.2,  4;  (172.4) 
sens  bug  (sp.?) 


ts'le'n^s'  {ts'Ients'!-)  wild-rose 

berry  92.23 
bap'  seeds  (sp.?)  (34.1;  79.9; 

94.19) 
tsMd'^'^s'^  bluejay  (onomato- 
poetic)  22.14;  102.10;  166.11 
beZp'2  swan  102.10;  104.14 
Here  may  also  be  mentioned  Tcla'makldP-  his  tongs  (also  'k!a'md°'). 
6.  Reduplicated  nouns  are  not  frequent  in  Takelma,  particularly 
when  one  considers  the  great  importance  of  reduplication  as  a  gram- 
matical device  in  the  verb.  Examples  corresponding  in  form  to  Type 
12  aorists  (i.  e.,  with  -a-  [umlauted  to  -i-]  in  second  member)  are: 

ts'  !e'¥ts'  Hg-i-hsbckhone  112  A; 

198.6 
gi'xgap'    medicine,    poison 
(kreg.)  188.12 


gwi'sgwas  chipmunk 
p'dH'pid-i" salmon-liver  (with 
dissimilated  catch)  120.19,20 
&o"f?>icZ-i- orphans  (also  hot'ha) 


tgwi'ntgwin-i-  shoulder  (also 

fgwl'^nt'gw-i-) 
gelgaU    fabulous    serpent   (cf. 

aorist  gelegaVa/md-  tie  hair 

into  top-loiot  172.3) 
sV'Usa'n  decrepit  old  woman 
yuVya'¥w-a      (place     name) 

188.13 
fga'lfgil-i-  belly 

Also  wa-iw%'^  GIRL  55.7;  96.23  doubtless  belongs  here;  the  -wl'^  of  the 

second  syllable  represents  a  theoretic  -wi'y,  umlauted  from  -wa'y,  the 

falling  accent  being  due  to  the  inorganic  character  of  the  repeated  a. 

A  very  few  nouns  repeat  only  the  first  consonant  and  add  a,  leaving 

the  final  consonant  unreduplicated.     Such  are: 

ha'TchaP-  red-headed  woodpecker  (onomatopoetic)  92.2,  6 
Jia'^Fd''  (  =  *7iaH-M«)  goose  102.10;  106.2,  5 
lofhd"^  orphan  122.1,  5 

A  few  nouns,  chiefly  names  of  animals,  show  complete  duplication 
of  the  radical  element  without  change  of  the  stem-vowel  to  -a-  in  the 
second  member.     This  type  of  reduplication  is  practically  entirely 
absent  in  the  verb.     Examples  are : 
ts\'e'Hs\'e^  small  bird  (sp.?) 


dalda'l  dragon-fly  21.1;  28.6 
p'ahd'^j/  manzanita-flour 

Even  all  of  these  are  not  certam. 


aL-k!ok!o^¥    (adj.)    ugly-faced 

60.5 
hoho^p'  screech-owl  194.1 
fga'nt'gan  fly  (upper  dialect) 

Those  with  radical  -a-  might 


just  as  well  have  been  classified  with  the  preceding  group    (thus 

iThat  -^s-  is  felt  to  be  equivalent  to  -/«•.'  is  shown  by  Bluejay's  song:  Is-.'a'its-.'i-d  gwa'tca  gwatca  104.7. 
^bel-is  felt  as  the  base  of  this  word,  cf.  Swan's  songbeleldo+  wa'inha  104.15,  which  shows  reduplication 
of  bel-  like  aorist  helel-  of  hel-  sing. 
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daldaH  may  be  very  plausibly  connected  with  aorist  tialatlal-  from 
tialal-,  non-aorist  daHdal  from  daH-  crack);  while  faba'°'p'  and 
holo^'p'  may,  though  improbably,  show  Type  1  reduplication 
(p'ab-d^h-  like  p!ah-ah-  chop).  This  latter  type  of  reduplica- 
tion seems,  however,  to  be  as  good  as  absent  in  the  noun  (but  cf , 
sgwogwo^V"'  robin;  meWlx  burnt-down  field  92.27  may  be  morpho- 
logically verbal,  as  shown  by  its  probably  non-agentive  -x).  The 
fullest  type  of  reduplication,  that  found  exemplified  in  the  aorists 
of  Type  13  verbs,  has  not  been  met  with  in  a  single  noun. 

2,  JVbun  Derivation  (§§  87,  88) 

§  87.  DERIVATIVE  SUFFIXES 

The  number  of  derivative  suffixes  found  in  the  noun,  excludino: 
those  more  or  less  freely  employed  to  form  nominal  derivatives  from 
the  verb-stem,  are  remarkably  few  in  number,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
limited  in  their  range  of  application.  This  paucity  of  live  word- 
forming  suffixes  is,  of  course,  due  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  nominal  stems  in  the  language.  The  necessity  of  using  such 
suffixes  is  thus  greatly  reduced.  The  various  derivational  affixes  found 
in  the  Takelma  noun  will  be  listed  below  with  illustrative  examples. 

1.  t\a)-.  This  is  the  only  derivational  prefix,  excluding  of  course 
such  considerably  individualized  elements  as  the  body-part  prefixes 
of  the  verb,  found  in  Takelma.  It  is  employed  to  form  the  words 
for  the  female  relationships  corresponding  to  elder  brother   and 

YOUNGER  BROTHER. 

wdxa  his  younger  brother  54.1,  5     fawaxa  his  younger  sister  55.2 
wi-^obl  my  elder  brother  46.10         wi-fohl  my  elder  sister  (55.14) 

2.  -Id'p'aik!-).  This  sufiix  is  found  only  in  a  number  of  nouns 
denoting  ranks  or  conditions  of  persons;  hence  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  was  originally  a  separate  word  meaning  something  like  per- 
son, PEOPLE.  That  it  is  itself  a  stem,  not  a  mere  suffix,  is  shown  by 
its  ability  to  undergo  ablaut  (for-  le'pi-  see  §  77).  -Tel-  is  added  to  it 
in  forms  with  possessive  or  plural  affix.  For  example,  from  tllHd'p'a 
178.7  MALE,  HUSBAND  are  formed  tH^Hd^pHTcHfV  my  husband 
(142.7)  and  t!iHdfp'ak!an  husbands,  men  (130.1,  7).  The  fact  that 
the  stem  preceding  -Id'y'a  appears  also  as  a  separate  word  or  with 
other  elements  indicates  that  words  containing  -Id'p'a  may  be  best 
considered  as  compounds. 
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Examples  are: 

^/^*^la'p'a  male,  husband  178.7  (cf.  t!l^-  husband,  male) 
Z:'a*'^la'p'a  woman  25  9,  12;  108.4,  5  (cf.  Fa^-s-o'Fda  girl  who  has 

already  had  courses) 
moZo^^ola'p'a  old  woman  26.14,  16;  56.3  (cf.  mologo^l  old  woman 

168.12;  170.10) 
hdH'^haP\sJ^\'k!an  orphans  (cf.  lofha  orphan  and  hoH'hid-i-t'V 

my  orphaned  children) 
lomtll^W^'siklan  old  men  128.11 :  130.1  (cf.  lomtll'^  old  man  24.1 1 ; 

126.19) 
os*o"la'p'a  poor  people 

3.  -k\    A  number  of  place-names  with  suffixed  -V  have  been  found : 

La'mJiik'  Klamath  river 

Shink'  Applegate  creek  (cf.  sMn  beaver) 

Gwen-p^unk'  village  name  114.14  (cf.  p'u^n  rotten  140.21) 

Ha-tlonk'  village  name 

DaY-Vgaml\i'  village  name  (cf.  fga'm  elk) 

Gel-ydlk'  village  name  112.13;  114.8  (cf.  ydl  pine) 

Somolu'^i  ^  village  name 

Dal-dani'Y  village  name  (cf .  da'n  rock) 

4.  -a'^ifi).  Nouns  denoting  person  coming  from  are  formed  by 
adding  this  suffix  to  the  place-name,  with  loss  of  derivative  -¥. 
Examples  are: 

Ha-gwdHsb'^  person  from  Ha-gwal,  Cow  creek 
Lamhl^ya,'^  person  from  La'mhik',  Klamath  river 
Shl^na,'^  person  from  Sbink',  Applegate  creek 
Dal-sa'lsana,^  person  from  Dal-salsan,  Illinois  river 
Dl^-lomiydJ^  person  from  DiMomi 
Gwen-p'u'no,^  person  from  Gwen-p'unk' 
Dal-daniya,'^  person  from  Dal-dani^k' 
S'omola,'^  person  from  S'omolu^k'  (see  footnote) 
Ha-t!b'^nW^  person  from  Ha-t!6nk' 
La-fgd°wa/^  person  from  La-t'gau,  uplands  192.14 
DaV-fgamiya/^  person  from  Dak'-t'gamik' 
Ha-fiHsb'^  person  from  Ha-t'il 
Gel-ydHsJ^  person  from  Gel-yalk' 

IDa¥-ts!d^wana,'^  person  from  dak'-ts  la^wa^n,  i.   e.,   above    the 
lakes  ( =  Klamath  Indian) 
Da¥-ts  !d°'malaJ  ^ 

1  The  -m'-  of  this  word  is  doubtless  merely  the  pitch-accentual  peak  of  the  -1-,  the  -«-  resonance  of  the 
liquid  being  due  to  the  preceding  -o-.  The  word  is  thus  to  be  more  correctly  written  as  Somolk'  (similarly, 
wulz  ENEMY  was  often  heard  as  wulu^x),  as  implied  by  S'omola'^  one  from  Somolk'.  In  that  event 
s-omol- is  very  probably  a  frequentative  in  v+l  (see  §  43,  6)  from  S'om  mountain,  and  the  place-name 
means  very  mountainous  region. 
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Dd°--gelmaf^Ti  person  from  Da^-gela^m,  Rogue  river  ( =  Takelma 

Indian) 
Dl-dalamsJ^n  person  from  Didalam,  Grant's  Pass 

Judging  from  the  material  at  hand,  it  seems  that  -a'^n  is  used  only 
when  the  place-name  ends  in  -m,  though  the  ease  with  which  -a'^n 
may  be  heard  as  -a'^  (see  first  footnote  §  60)  detracts  from  the  cer- 
tainty of  this  generalization. 

o.  -gw-.  This  element  occurs  as  a  suffix  in  a  number  of  terms 
relating  to  parts  of  the  body.     Examples  are : 

tHha^k.'^  pancreas  47,17;  t!ihagw-a^n-f¥  my  pancreas  (47.5,  6,  7, 

13)  (incorporated  t!iba-  46.1,  9) 
li'ugw-ax-deV  my  face  (cf.  verb-stem  Uu-  look) 
da^madagw-a'n-t'Y  my  shoulder 
da-uyd'"^k'^-deV    my     medicine-spirit     (incorporated    da-uyd°-- 

164.14) 
le'Y\Y-an-fY  my  rectum  (cf.  Za^'  excrement  122.2) 
ma'p!agw-a-fV  my  shoulder-blade 

6.  -{a)n-  (or  -ni-f  -1-).  There  are  so  many  nouns  which  in  their 
absolute  form  end  in  -{a)n  or  its  phonetic  derivatives  -{a)m-  and  -(a)  l- 
(see  §  21)  that  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  of  its  suflixal  character, 
despite  the  impossibility  of  ascribing  to  it  any  definite  functional  value 
and  the  small  number  of  cases  in  which  the  stem  occurs  without  it. 
The  examples  that  most  clearly  indicate  its  non-radical  character  will 
be  conveniently  listed  here : 

^e^Za^m  board  176.5  {ci.dV-Jie'liyasXee^mg  on  board  platform  13.2) 

fe-.'eZa'm  hail  152.12,  16  (cf.  verb-stem  ts'lel-  rattle) 

fli'yin  deer  13.10;  42.2  (cf.  pH'yax  fa\\Ti  13.11;  49.11) 

yi'win  speech  126.10;  138.4  (cf.  verb-stem  yiw-  talk) 

Wlin  news  194.9  (?  cf.  verb-stem  lala-  carry) 

yut.'u^n  white  duck  55.5  (cf.  verb-stem  yut!-  eat  greedily) 

ido'lk' am-a-  anus  (also  do'W-i-  as  myth  form  106.4,  8) 
cZo'Z^'im-i- 
do'l¥ii\-i-  106.6,  9 

xdao.  eel  (cf .  reduplicated  Tid^-xdd'^xdagwa^n  I  throw  away  some- 
thing slippery,  nastily  wet  [49.7]) 
s-ugwa^n  root  basket  124.5   (cf.  s'ugwidi  it  lies  curled  up  like 

bundled  roots  or  strings) 
dan  ye'^wald-m-V'  rocks  returning-to-  them,  myth  name  of  Otter 
160.10,  13  (cf.  verb-stem  ye^w-dld-  return  to) 

Other  examples,  etymologically  untransparent,  will  be  found  listed 
in   §  21.     The  difference   between   this   derivational   -n    (-m)    and 
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noun-characteristic  -n-  (-m)  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  absolute  form  of  the  word,  while  the  latter  appears 
only  with  grammatical  increments.  Thus  the  -am  of  lieHa^m  board 
can  not  be  identified  with  the  -am  of  Tia-gwdHd^m  in  the  eoad,  as 
gwaHa'm.  has  no  independent  existence.  The  exact  morphologic  cor- 
respondent of  gwaH-am-  is  JieHam-a-  (e.  g.,  Tie^lam-a'-fY  my  board). 
A  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  -n-  can  be  had  only  in  words  that 
never,  or  at  least  not  normally,  occur  without  possessive  suffix: 

lege^m-fV  my  kidneys 

wd'^p!u'n-f¥  my  eyebrows  ^ 

7.  -a.  There  are  a  rather  large  number  of  dissyllabic  nouns  or 
noun-stems  with  final  -a,  in  which  this  element  is  to  outward  ap- 
pearance an  integral  part  of  the  radical  portion  of  the  word. 
The  number  of  instances  in  which  it  occurs,  however,  is  considerable 
enough  to  lead  one  to  suspect  its  derivational  character,  though  it 
can  be  analyzed  out  in  an  even  smaller  number  of  cases  than  the 
suffix  -n  above  discussed.  The  most  convincing  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  suffix -a  is  given  by  the  word  xu'ma  food,  dry  food,  54.4; 
188.1,  a  derivative  of  the  adjective  xu'tyi  dry  168.15  (e.  g.,  i^'im  xu^m 
DRIED  salmon;  cf,  also  xilmu'Fde^  i  am  sated  [132.1]).  Other  pos- 
sible examples  of  its  occurrence  are: 

yolsi'  fox  (?  cf.  verb-stem  yul-  rub)  70.1,  4,  5;  78.2,  3,  9 

men&'  bear  72.3;  73.2,  3,  4,  5;  106.7,  10 

plelda'  slug  105.25 

noxwsi^  small  pestle 

t'e'Zmasmafi  pestle  62.1;  116.18,19;  118.2 

ma'xlsi  dust  172.3;  184.5,  9 

Icledsi'  grass  for  string  (sp.?) 

t.'ela,'^  shinny-stick  (?  cf.  verb-stem  t.'eu-  pla}^  shinny) 

t.'ela,'  louse  (?  cf.  verb  base  t!el-  lick)  116.3,  6,  7,  8,  11 

tliha-  pancreas  46.1,  9;  49.7 

ela,-  tongue  (characteristic  -a-  ?) 

dolsi'  old  tree  24.1 

2/a7ia^  oak  22.11;  168.1,  2,  3,  6,  7    (cf.   yangwa^s  oak  sp.;  with 
-gwas  cf .  perhaps  al-gwa's-i-  yellow) 
It  is  of  course  possible  that  some  of  the  dissyllabic  nouns  in  -a 
listed  above  (§  86,  2)  as  showing  a  repeated  vowel  (e.  g.,  ya'p'.a)  really 
belong  here. 

1  These  seem  to  be  parallel  to  gwit.'Vn-t'Jc'  my  wkist,  in  which -w-,  inasmuch  as  it  acts  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  characteristic -a-  (cf.  gwit.'iuxde'k'  my  weist  with  luxde'k'  my  hand),  is  itself  best  considered 
characteristic  element. 
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8.  -s.  This  element  is  in  all  probability  a  derivational  suffix  in 
a  fairly  considerable  number  of  words,  as  indicated  particularly  by 
the  fact  of  its  frequent  occurrence  after  a  consonant.    Examples  are : 

ple'^s  mortar-stone  fastened  in  ground  (cf.  verb-stem  p.'e-  lie) 
74.13;  120.17 

la^ps  blanket  (?  cf.  base  lah-  carry  on  shoulder)  98.14,  15,  19,  21 

p.'e^ns  squirrel 

gums  (adj.)"  blind  26.14  (?  cf.  ^om^o.^Z:'"' rabbit) 

hels  moccasin 

Iclu'ls  worm  (?  cf.  verb-stem  goH-,  aorist  Jclolol-  dig) 

yols  steel-head  salmon  (?  cf.  yola^  fox) 

JiZs  moss  43.16;  44.1;  47.15 

bami^s  sky  79.7  (cf.  verb-prefix  lam-  up) 

hah  (adj.)  long  14.5;  15.12,  15  (?  cf.  da-balni'-xa  [adv.]  long  time) 

Also  some  of  the  dissyllabic  nouns  in  -s  \nt\\  repeated  vowel  listed 
above  (§  86,  3)  may  belong  to  this  set. 

A  few  other  stray  elements  of  a  derivational  aspect  have  been 
found.     Such  are: 

-ax  in  p.'i'yax  fawn  13.11;  16.8;  17.1,  2  (cf.  'pli'yin  deer) 
-xi'^  in  homxi"  otter  13.5;  17.13;  154.13;  156.14;  u'^xi  seed-pouch; 
lia^pxi'  child  13.8,  13  (cf.  hap' da  his  child  98.13   and  M°p'- 
incorporated  in  lid^'p'-Tdemna'^s  Children-maker  172.15) 
pluralic  -x-  in  Jidpxda  his  children  16.3;  118.1,  14 
-X-  varies  with  -s-  in  adjective  Tidpsdi  small;  liaP'pxi'  hapsdi 
little  children  30.12 

A  large  number  of  dissyllabic  and  polysyllabic  nouns  still  remain 
that  are  not  capable  of  being  grouped  under  any  of  the  preceding 
heads,  and  whose  analysis  is  altogether  obscure: 

laxdis  wo\i  13.1;  16.10;  17.10 

domxa'^u  Chinook  salmon 

ylJc'aY  red  deer 

yiha'xam  small  skunk 

hixa^l  moon  196.1 

]c!a'naJc!as  basket  cup  (probably  reduplicated  and  with  deriva- 
tive -s) 

§  88.  COMPOUNDS 

Of  compounds  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  there  are  very 
few  in  Takelma.     Outside  of  personal  words  in  -la'p'a,  which  we 
have  suspected  of  being  such,  there  have  been  found : 
lomtH'^  old  man  24.11,  12;  126.19  (cf.  t!%^-  male) 
Va^^s'o'Vda  girl  who  has  had  courses  (cf.  VaHafpa  woman) 

iCf.-iJ  above,  §82. 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 15  §    88 
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Independent  nouns  may,  however,  be  juxtaposed  without  change  of 
form  to  make  up  a  descriptive  term,  the  quahfying  noun  preceding: 

?i,a^a;i-i/7;'*fa«  child  male-person  (  =  boy)  14.1,  6;  17.3,6;   156.10 

liapxi-wa-iwl'^  child  female-person  (  =  girl)  29.7;  30.1;  71.3 

hapxi-t'd'^ga'^s  child  crier  ( =  cry-baby) 

da'n  mologo^l  rock  old-woman  170.10,  15,  20;  172.1 

dan  Tiapxi-tH'H'd"'  rock  boy  17.8 

dan  wlHl'^  his  rock  knife  142.20 

gwa's'  will  brush  house  (for  summer  use)  176.14 

ydx  will  graveyard  house  14.8,  9;  15.5,  6 

will^  he^la'm  house  boards  176.5 

xam¥  wa-iwl'^  grizzly-bear  girl  124.10;  130.6,  7,  26 

mena  dap!d'la-ut'an  bear  youths  130.11 

yap!a  goyo^  Indian  doctor  188.12 

Examples  of  compounds  in  which  the  first  element  is  modified  by  a 
numeral  or  adjective  are: 

wili  liaHgo'  yap!a^  house  nine  people  ( =  people  of  nine  houses) 

150.16 
yap!a  ^alt'gii'^^s'  goyo"  person  white  doctor  (  =  white  doctor)  188.11 

A  certain  number  of  objects  are  described,  not  by  a  single  word, 
but  by  a  descriptive  phrase  consisting  of  a  noun  followed  by  an 
adjective,  participle,  or  another  noun  provided  with  a  third  personal 
possessive  suflix.     In  the  latter  case  the  suffix  does  not  properly  indi- 
cate a  possessive  relation,  but  generally  a  part  of  the  whole  or  the 
fabric  made  of  the  material  referred  to  by  the  first  noun.     Such  are: 
lasgu'm-iuxgwaY  snake  handed  (  =  lizard)  196.4 
fgwilts-!l'^¥ da  hsize]  its-meat  (  =  hazel-nut) 
fgwa  lieHamd'^  thunder  its-board  (  =  lumber)  55.8,  10 
pHyin  sge'^^xald^  deer  its-hat  (not  deer's  hat,  but  hat  of  deerskin) 
pHyin  ts'!u'nts'!P   deer    its-cap-embroidered-with  woodpecker- 
scalps 
Ic'ai  mologold' p' axdd"'  what  its- woman  (  =  what  kind  of  woman?) 

122.3 
wi'li  gwala^  houses  many  ( =  village) 
ts'  !i'xi  maliaS  dog  big  ( =  horse) 

p'im  s-inlxda  salmon  its-nose   (  =  swallow)    (perhaps  so    called 
because  the  spring  run  of  salmon  is  heralded  by  the  coming  of 
swallows) 
mena''  ^aWguna'^px  bear  +?  (  =  dormouse   [?]) 
xi'lam  seheH'  dead-people  roasting  (  =  bug  [sp.  ?])*  98.13,  15 
p'i6n-^i7^' rotten  copulating- with  (  =  Oregon  pheasant) 

1  See  Appendix  B,  note  2  of  first  text. 
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§  89,  3.  JVouU'  Characteristics  and  JPre-Pronomifial  -x- 

As  noun-characteristics  are  used  four  elements:  -{a)n  (including 
-am  and  -al),  -a-,  -i-,  and  -u-.  Although  each  noun,  in  so  far  as  it 
has  any  noun-characteristic,  is  found,  as  a  rule,  to  use  only  one  of 
these  elements,  no  rule  can  be  given  as  to  which  of  them  is  to  be 
appended  to  any  given  noun.  Nouns  in  suffixed  -{a)n,  or  -(_a)m,  for 
example,  are  found  with  characteristic  -i-  (hu^hin-i-  [from  hu^-ba'n 
arm]),  -a-  (JieHam-a-  [from  TieHa'm  board]),  -{a)n  (gulm-an-  [from 
gvla^m  oak]),  and  without  characteristic  Q)o'Ydan-x-deV  my  neck 
[homlo'Vdan  15.12,  15]). 

1.  -{a)n.     Examples  of  this  characteristic  element  are : 
gwit!i-n-  \vrist  (cf.  variant  gwitH-u-) 

t!ihagw-SiJi-  pancreas  45.15;  46,5  (absolute  tH'ba^'k'^'-'  47.17) 

da^madagw-&n-  shoulder 

leVw-SiJi-  rectum 

dd^-n-x-  ear  14.4;  15.13  (incorporated  da"'-) 

is .'a^w-an- lake,  deep  water  59.16  (absolute  is. 'au  162.9;  166.15) 

gvlm-an-  oak  (absolute  gula'm) 

hoh-in-  ^  alder  94.17  (absolute  ho^p') 

Its  phonetic  reflexes  -al  and  -am  occur  in : 

s-o«m-al- mountain  124.2;  152.2  (absolute  s-o/ti  4.3.6;  122.16) 

c^o«m-al-  testicles  130.8  (absolute  do^'m  130.20) 

tsld'^m-Sil-    (in    Dah'-tsldP-mala'^    Klamath    Indian,    parallel    to 

DaV-ts!d°-wana'^) 
gwdH-Sbin-  trail  48.6,  8;  96.8,  9  (absolute  gwdn  148.7) 
m"Z-am-  urine  (absolute  xdn) 

-am-  is  also  found,  though  without  apparent  phonetic  reason,  in  xd°- 
ham-  back  (incorporated  m"-) .  Certain  noims  add  -g-  before  taking 
-an-  as  their  characteristic: 

wax-gan-  creek  (absolute  wa'^x) 

del-gan-(x-)  anus  45.9;  72.10;  94.15 

hil-gan-{x-)  breast 

gel-gan-  breast  (cf .  variant  gel-x-) 

2.  -a-.  More  frequently  occurring  than  -(a)n-  is  -a-,  examples  of 
which  are: 

dansi-  rock  (absolute  da^'n  17.8;  dal-am-  as  possible  variant  in 

place-name  Dl-dala^m  over  the  rocks  [?]) 
ey-a,-  canoe  112.6;  114.5,  13;  156.2  (cf.  variant  ei-x-) 
fgwan-a-  slave  (absolute  t'gwa^n  13.12) 
TieHam-Si-  board  55.8,  10  (absolute  JieHa^'m  176.5) 
yo'^klw-a,-  bone  186.1;  196.17  (absolute  yo'^^Y'') 

1  This  word  happened  to  occur  with  following  emphatic  ya'a,  so  that  it  is  probably  lunlauted  from  hoh-an-. 
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pim-Si-  salmon  31.1;  32.4  (absolute  fi^m  30.10,  11;  31.3.) 
do'lVam-2b-  rectum  (of.  variant  dol¥im-i-) 
ma'plagw-sb-  shoulder  blade  (absolute  ma'plak''") 
yaw-a,-  rib  194.10  (incorporated  ya-u-) 
xiy-Si-  water  58.6;  156.19;  162.13  (absolute  xV  162.7,  8,  14) 
p!iy-a- fire  118.4;  168.19  (absolute  p.'I  88.12,  13;  96.17) 
All  nouns  in  -xab-  take  -a-  as  their  characteristic,  e.  g.,  sge'  ^^xab-a-t'V 
MY  HAT  (from  sge'^^xap'  hat) 

3.  -i-.     Examples  of  nouns  with  -i-  as  their  characteristic  are: 
du^gw-i-  shirt  13.4;  96.26;  192.4  (absolute  duF''  96.16) 
hu^Un-i-  arm  31.4;  172.4,  5,  6  (absolute  hu^ha'n  23.2,  4,  9) 
fgwi'nfgwin-i-  shoulder 
ts-'.ugul-i-  rope  (cf.  absolute  ts'Ulk') 
ViP^l-i-  hair,  skm  24.8;  160.6 

uluk!-\-  hair  27.1,  4;  126.11;  136.20;  158.1;  188.4,  5;  194.7. 
Halts!-!-  sinew  28.1  (absolute  Ha'l's  27.13) 
&a«6-i-  seeds  (sp.?)  34.1;  79.9;  94.19  (absolute  haf) 
Helw-i-  basket  bucket  170.14,  16,  18,  19  (absolute  HeH  186.17) 
mdH-i-  spear-shaft  156.1  (absolute  mdl  28.7,  9,  10) 
duH-i-  spear-point  (absolute  dul  28.8,  9;  156.19,  20) 
luH-i-ix-)  throat  25.2 
muH-i-  lungs 
t!egilix-i-  skull  174.3 
fgaWgil-i-ix-)  belly 
ts'!eFts-!ig-i-{x-)  backbone  112.4 

ham-i-  father  158.3  (e.  g.,  Jiam-i'-H'  your  father,  but  wi-'ha'm  my 
father  138.19) 
A  number  of  terms  of  relationship  show  an  -i-  not  only  in  the  second 
person  singular  and  plural  and  first  person  plural  but  also,  unlike 
ham-i-  father,  in  the  first  person  singular,  while  the  third  person  in 
-xa(-a)  and  the  vocative  (nearly  always  in  -a)  lack  it.     They  are: 
wi-¥aba\  my  son  (23.2,  3)       :     Faha'-xsi  his  son  138.16 
{wi^-oM  my  elder  brother        :     o'^^-xahis  elder  brother  48. 3;  62.2 

(46.10) 
[ii?i-fo&i  my  elder  sister  :     fo'^-xahiseldersister55.14;56.6 

wi-lcla'si  my  maternal     :     Z:.'a's-a  his  maternal  grandparent 
grandparent  14.2;  (15.12)  16.1,  2;  (154.18) 


wi-xddi  my  paternal  uncle 
wi-hasi'  my  maternal  uncle 
wi-fadi^  my  paternal  aunt 


xdd-'K^Q,  his  paternal  uncle 
ha's-Su  his  maternal  uncle 
fa'd-a,  his  paternal  aunt   (63.9; 


22.14  77.14) 

wi-xagal  my  maternal  aunt     :     xaga'-xa,  his  maternal  aunt 
wi-ts!ai      my      (woman's)      :     ts.'a'-XB,  her  brother's  child;  his 

brother's  child  22.1 ;  23.8,  sister's  child 

10;   my  (man's)   sister's 

child  148.19;  150.4 
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&till  other  terms  of  relationship  have  an  -i-  in  all  forms  but  the  voca- 
tive. It  is  probable,  though  not  quite  so  certain  for  these  nouns,  that 
the  -i-  is  not  a  part  of  the  stem,  but,  as  in  the  preceding  group,  an 
added  characteristic  element.     Such  nouns  are; 

Vocative 

gamdV-xa  his  paternal  grand-         gamdd 

parent  (170.21;  188.13) 
siw\'-xa  her  sister's  child;  his         siwa 

brother's  child 
wak'di'-xa  his  mother's  broth-         wa¥dd  77 A 

er'sson 77.6;  88.14;  (188.9) 
t!omxV-xa^  his  wife's  parent  tlomxa 

lamts!\'-xa  her  brother's  wife  lamts.'d 

yidi'-xa  her  husband's  sister  yidd 

nanhV-xa  his   brother's   wife;        nanbd 

his  wife's  sister 
ximnV-xa  his  relative  by  mar-        ximnd 

riage  after  linking  member 

has  died 

The  -i-  has  been  found  in  the  vocative  before  the  -d  (but  only  as  a 
myth-form)  inohiyd  o  elder  brother!  59.3;  62.4  (alongside  of  ohd), 
so  that  it  is  probable  that  the  vocative  -d  is  not  a  mere  transfor- 
mation of  a  characteristic  vowel,  but  a  distinct  element  that  is 
normally  directly  appended  to  the  stem.  Other  examples  of  myth 
vocatives  in  -d  appended  to  characteristic  -i-  are  tslayd  o  nephew! 
23.1  (beside  ts!d)  and  wo'Fdia^  o  cousin!  88.14,  15  (beside  waTcdd). 
The  stem  Tiam-  with  its  characteristic  -i-  is  used  as  the  vocative: 
Tiaml  o  father!  70.5;  71.7:  also  o  son!  Quite  unexplained  is  the 
not  otherwise  occurring  -i-  in  the  vocative  of  mot'-  son-in-law: 
mot'ia'  166.6,  7.  As  already  noted  (see  §  88,  2),  nouns  in  -Id' pa 
regularly  take  an  -i-  after  the  added -A:.'-  of  possessive  forms :  -ld'p'ik!-i-. 
4.  -II- ,  Only  a  few  nouns  have  been  found  to  contain  this  element 
as  their  characteristic.     They  are : 

l-Vi-x-  hand  58.2;  86.13  (incorporated  %-) 
gwitH-ii-x-  wrist  ^  (cf.  variant  gwitli-n-) 

7ia-\i-x-  woman's  private  parts  108.4;  130.8  (incorporated  hd-) 
fgd-u-  earth,  land  55.3,  4;  56.4  (absolute  t'gd  73.9,  11,  13) 
-t.'omxa^u  wife's  parent  (cf.  tlomxi'xa  his  wife's  parent  154.16; 
164.19;  see  footnote,  sub  3). 

1  The  first  person  singular  shows  -u  as  characteristic:  wi-t.'omxa^u. 

2  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  word  has  been  influenced  in  its  form  by  lux-  hand,  which  it  resembles  in 
meaning,  if  it  is  not  indeed  a  compound  of  it. 
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The  pre-pronominal  element  -x-  is  in  some  words  appended  directly 
to  the  stem  or  stem  +  derivational  suffix;  in  others,  to  one  of  the 
noun-characteristics  -{a)n,  -i,  and  -u  (never  -a) .  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  words  may  or  may  not  have  the  -x-  after  their  characteristic; 
a  few  show  variation  between  -a-  and  -x-;  and  but  a  very  small 
number  have  -x-  with  or  without  preceding  characteristic  (e.  g.,  gel-x-, 
gel-gan-,  and  gel-gan-x-  breast)  .  Examples  of  -x-  without  preceding 
characteristic  are: 

<^a-^-ax- head  1  90.12,  13;  116.8;  188.4,  5  (incorporated  <ZaF-) 

sal-x-  foot  120.18  (incorporated  sal-) 

gwel-x-  leg    15.15;  86.18;    122.10;    160.17    (incorporated   form 

gwel-) 
de^-x-  lips  (incorporated  de^-)  186.18 
gwen-ha-u-x.-  nape  (incorporated  gwen-ha-u-) 
ei-x-  canoe  (absolute  el) 
di^mo-x-  hips  (incorporated  dl^mo-) 
liugw-SiX-  face 

hoYdan-x-  neck  (absolute  ho'Vdan) 
M'^n-x-^  brothers  136.7 

Rather  more  common  than  nouns  of  this  type  seem  to  be  ex- 
amples of  -X-  with  preceding  characteristic,  such  as  have  been 
already  given  in  treating  of  the  noun-characteristics.  A  few  body- 
part  nouns  in  -x-  seem  to  be  formed  from  local  third  personal  pos- 
sessive forms  i-da) ;  e.  g.,  dl'^alda-x-delc'  my  forehead  from  dl'^dlda 
AT  HIS  FOREHEAD  (but  also  dV'^o'l-t'Y  witli  first  personal  singular  pos- 
sessive ending  directly  added  to  stem  or  incorporated  form  dl^^dl-) ; 
da-Tc!olo^ida-x-de¥  my  cheek  is  evidently  quite  parallel  in  formation. 
Body-part  nouns  with  pre-pronominal  -x-  end  in  this  element  when, 
as  sometimes  happens,  they  occur  absolutely  (neither  incorporated 
nor  provided  with  personal  endings).  Examples  of  such  forms  fol- 
low: 

liaux  woman's  private  parts  130.19 
da'gax  head 
yu'lclalx  teeth  57.4 
dayawa'ntHxi  Hu'x  other  hand  86.13 
gwelx  dayawa'ntHxi  other  leg  86.18 

i-oi-  contains  inorganic  -a-,  and  is  not  to  be  analyzed  as  cliaracteristic  -a-  +  -x-  (parallel  to  -i-  +  -x-). 
This  is  shown  by  forms  in  which -i-  regularly  disappears;  e.  g.,dak'-de  over  me  (not  *dag-a-de  as  parallel 
to -sin-i-de). 

2  Perhaps  with  pluralic  -x-  as  in  hdap-x-  childeen,  p.  225. 
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4.  Possessive  Suffixes  (§§  90-93) 

§  90.  GENERAL   REMARKS 

The  possessive  suffixes  appended  to  the  noun  embrace  elements 
for  the  first  and  second  persons  singular  and  plural  and  for  the  third 
person;  the  form  expressing  the  latter  is  capable  of  further  ampli- 
fication by  the  addition  of  an  element  indicating  the  identity  of  the 
possessor  with  the  subject  of  the  clause  (corresponding  to  Latin  suus 
as  contrasted  with  eius).  This  element  may  be  further  extended  to 
express  plurality.  Altogether  four  distinct  though  genetically  related 
series  of  possessive  pronominal  affixes  are  found,  of  which  three  are 
used  to  express  simple  ownership  of  the  noun  modified;  the  fourth  is 
used  only  with  nouns  preceded  by  pre-positives  and  with  local  adver- 
bial stems.  The  former  set  includes  a  special  scheme  for  most  terms 
of  relationship,  and  two  other  schemes  for  the  great  mass  of  nouns,  that 
seem  to  be  fundamentally  identical  and  to  have  become  differentiated 
for  phonetic  reasons.  None  of  these  four  pronominal  schemes  is 
identical  with  either  the  objective  or  any  of  the  subjective  series 
found  in  the  verb,  though  the  pronominal  forms  used  with  pre- 
positives  are  very  nearly  coincident  with  the  subjective  forms  found 
in  the  future  of  Class  II  intransitives : 

Jia-wilide  in  my  house,  like  s-a's'anfe^  I  shall  stand 
Jia-vnll'^da  in  his  house,  like  s'a's'ant'd'^  he  will  stand 

The  following  table  gives  the  four  possessive  schemes,  together  with 
the  suffixes  of  Class  II  future  intransitives,  for  comparison:  ^ 


Terms  of  relation- 
ship 

Scheme  II 

Scheme  III 

With  pre- 
positives 

Future  in- 
transitives II 

Singular: 

First  person       .    .     . 

wi- 

-dffc" 

-rr 

-de 

-de' 

Second  person  .    .    . 

-'H' 

-de^ 

-'H' 

-da^ 

-da^ 

Tliird  person     .    .    . 

-10,  -0 

-da 

-',  -t" 

-'da 

-da 

Plural: 

First  person       .    .    . 

-da'm 

-da'm 

-da'm 

-da'm 

-(p')igam 

Second  person  .    .    . 

-^t'ban 

-daba^n 

-H'ban 

\-daba^n 
{-' H'ban 

',-daba^ 

Singular  reflexive: 

Third  person     .    .    . 

-xagwa,  -agwa 

-dagwa 

-t'gwa 

\-'dagwa 
{-'t'gwa 

Plural  reflexive: 

Third  person     .    .    . 

-xagwan,  -agwan 

-dagwan 

-'t'gwan 

j-'dagwan 
{-'t'gvan 

1 A  complete  comparative  tabic  of  all  pronominal  forms  is  given  in  Appendix  A. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  main  difference  between  the  last  two 
schemes  lies  in  the  first  person  plural;  the  first  scheme  is  entirely 
peculiar  in  the  first  person  singular  and  third  person.  The  first  person 
plural  possessive  suffix  (-da'm)  resembles  the  endings  of  the  sub- 
jective future  of  the  same  person  (-iga'm,  -anaga'm)  in  the  falling 
accent;  evidently  there  is  a  primary  element  -a'm  back  of  these 
various  endings  which  has  amalgamated  with  other  suffixes.  As 
seen  from  the  table,  reflexive  suffixes  exist  only  for  the  third  person. 
The  plural  reflexive  in  -gwan  has  often  reciprocal  significance: 

wu'lxdagwan  their  own  enemies  (  =  they  are  enemies) 

The  suffixes   of  the  first   and  second  person  plural  may  also  have 
reciprocal  significance : 

wulxda'm  e^hi'Y  we  are  enemies  (lit,,    our  enemies  we  are)  cf. 
180.13 

§91.  TERMS  OF  RELATIONSHIP 

ham-  {ma-)  father,  Tiin-  (ni-)  mother,  Idas-  maternal  grand- 
parent, and  heyan-  daughter  may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  nouns 
that  form  this  group. ^ 


Singular: 

First  person  . 

Second  person 

Third  person 
Plural: 

First  person  . 

Second  person 
Singular  reflexive: 

Third  person . 
Plural  reflexive: 

Third  person . 

Vocative .... 


wiha^m 
hami'H' 
ma'xa 

hamida'm 
hami'H'ban 

ma'xagwa 

ma'xagwan 
haml 


wihVn 
hi'nH' 
ni'xa 

hinda'm 
hi'nH'ban 

ni'xagwa 

ni'xagwan 

hinde] 

[s-na]\ 


wik.'asi^ 
k.'asi'H' 
k.'a'sa 

k.'asida'm 
k.'asi'H'ban 

k.'a'sagwa 

k.'a'sagwan 
k.'asa 


wibeya^n 
beya'nH' 
beya'n 

beyanda'm 
beya'nH'ban 

beya'nt'gwa 

beya'nt'gwan 
^[Mnde 


The  first  two  of  these  are  peculiar  in  that  they  each  show  a  double 
stem;  the  first  form  (ham-,  hin-)  is  used  in  the  first  and  second 
persons,  the  second  {ma-,  ni-)  in  the  third  person.  Despite  the 
phonetically  symmetrical  proportion  ham-  :  ma-  =  hin-  :  ni-,  the  two 
words  are  not  quite  parallel  in  form  throughout,  in  that  hin-  does  not 
show  the  characteristic  -i-  found  in  certain  of  the  forms  of  ham-. 

1  Out  of  thirty-two  terms  of  relationship  (tabulated  with  first  person  singular,  third  person,  and  vocative 
in  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.^  vol.  9,  pp.  268,  269)  that  were  obtained,  twenty-eight  belong  here. 
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Of  the  other  words  belonging  to  this  group,  only  that  for  feiend 
shows,  or  seems  to  show,  a  double  stem:  wikluHja'm  my  friend 
andJc.'u'yam  o  friend!  31.6,  8;  32,4,  6  but  Jc.'u^ya'pxa  his  friend 
190.2,  4  and  hluijaha'H'  (with  inorganic  rather  than  characteristic  a) 
YOUR  FRIEND  198.2.  Irregular  is  also  wi-Jc!d^xa^  my  son's  wife's 
parents:  'klo'^xa'm-xa  his  son's  wife's  parents  178.9,  in  which 
we  have  either  to  reckon  with  a  double  stem,  or  else  to  consider 
the  -m-  of  the  latter  form  a  noun-characteristic.  Other  terms  of 
relationship  which,  like  hin-^  append  all  the  personal  endings 
without  at  the  same  time  employing  a  characteristic  are: 

wd*-  younger  brother  42.1;  64.4  (also  Vawa'^-   younger    sister 

58.1, -5;  188.10) 
Jcle^h-  husband's  parent 
wayau-  daughter-in-law  ([  ?  ]  formed  according  to  verb-type  1 1 

from  way-  sleep)  56.8,  9 
s-iyd^p'-  woman's  sister's  husband  or  husband's  brother 
Tiasd-^  man's  sister's  husband  or  wife's  brother  152.22 


^.'%a  I'M  friend  180.13;  196.19;  198.2 


heyan-  daughter  13.2;  70.1,  4;  118.1,  4  belongs,  morphologically 
speaking,  to  the  terms  of  relationship  only  because  of  its  first  per- 
sonal singular  form;  all  its  other  forms  (the  vocatives  really  belong 
to  hin-)  are  built  up  according  to  Scheme  III. 

As  far  as  known,  only  terms  of  relationship  possess  vocative  forms, 
though  their  absence  can  not  be  positively  asserted  for  other  types  of 
nouns.  The  great  majority  of  these  vocatives  end'  in -a,  which,  as  in 
wd  o  younger  brother!  may  be  the  lengthened  form  with  rising 
accent  of  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem,  or,  as  in  Ic.'asd  o  grandmother! 
16.3,  5,  6;  17.2;  154.18  added  to  the  stem,  generally  with  loss  of  the 
characteristic  -^-,  wherever  found,  wayau-  and  siyd^p'-,  both  of  which 
lack  a  characteristic  element,  employ  as  vocative  the  stem  with  rising 
accent  on  the  a-  vowel:  wayau  o  daughter-in-law!  and  s-iyd^p" 
o  brother-in-law!  (said  by  woman).  This  method  of  forming  the 
vocative  is  in  form  practically  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  -a.  s-nd^ 
mamma!  and  liaikld  o  wife!  husband!  are  vocatives  without  corre- 
sponding noun-stems  provided  with  pronominal  suffixes,  heyan- 
DAUGHTER  and  ¥aha-  son,  on   the  other  hand,  have  no  vocative 

•  wiha^st'  MY  WIFE'S  BEOTHER  is  the  only  Takelma  word  known  that  terminates  in  -st'. 
'  Inasmuch  as  there  is  hardly  another  occurrence  ots-n-  in  Takelma,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  far-fetched  to 
analyze  s-na  into  «•-  (cf.  second  footnote,  p.  8)  +na  (vocative  of  ni-  in  ni'xa  his  mother). 
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derived  from  the  same  stem,  but  employ  the  vocative  form  of  mother 
and  FATHER  respectively.  Of  other  vocatives,  Jc !u'y am  ^  o  fri-endI 
31.6,  8;  32,4,  6  is  the  bare  stem;  Jiamz  70.5;  71.7,  the  stem  with 
added  characteristic -i- ;  Jiinde  o  mother!  daughter!  56,7;  76.10, 
13;  186.14  is  quite  peculiar  in  that  it  makes  use  of  the  first  personal 
singular  ending  (-de)  peculiar  to  nouns  with  possessive  suffix  and  pre- 
ceding pre-positive.  Only  two  other  instances  of  a  nominal  use  of 
-de  without  pre-positive  or  local  adverb  have  been  found:  mo'fe^  my 
son-in-law!  (as  vocative)  164.19;  and  Tc'wi'naxde  my  folks,  rela- 
tions, which  otherwise  follows  Scheme  II  (e.  g.,  third  person 
Tc' wi' naxda°') . 

The  normal  pronominal  suffix  of  the  third  person  is  -xa;  -a  is  found 
in  only  four  cases,  Icla'sa  his  maternal  grandparent,  lia'sa  his 
MATERNAL  UNCLE,  Va'da  HIS  PATERNAL  AUNT,  and  Jia^sda  his  brother- 
in-law.  The  first  two  of  these  can  be  readily  explained  as  assimi- 
lated from  *Jc!a'sxa  and  "^ha'sxa  (see  §  20,  3);  ^t'adxa  and  *Jiasdxa, 
however,  should  have  become  ^t'a'sa  and  *^a'sa  respectively.  The 
analogy  of  the  first  two,  which  were  felt  to  be  equivalent  to 
stem  -}-  -a,  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  the  related  forms  in  -d- 
(e.  g.,  Vada  and  Tiasda)  on  the  other,  made  it  possible  for  t'a'da  and 
Tia'sda  to  replace  *fa'sa  and  *7ia'sft,  the  more  so  that  a  necessary 
distinction  in  form  was  thus  preserved  between  Tia'sa  his  maternal 
UNCLE  and  ha'sda  (instead  of  ^ha'sa)  his  brother-in-law. 

The  difference  in  signification  between  the  third  personal  forms  in 
-xa  and  -xagwa  (similarly  for  the  other  pronominal  schemes)  will  be 
readily  understood  from  what  has  already  been  said,  and  need  not  be 
enlarged  upon: 

ma'xa  wd'^-MmiY  he  spoke  to  his  (some  one  else's)  father     • 
raa'xagwa  wd°'-TiimiY  he  spoke  to  his  own  father 

There  is  small  doubt  that  this  -gwa  is  identical  with  the  indirect 
reflexive  -gwa  of  transitive  verbs  with  incorporated  object.  Forms 
in  -gwan  seem  to  refer  to  the  plurality  of  either  possessor  or  object 
possessed : 

Vaha'xagwan  their  own  son  or  his  (her)  own  sons 
eixdagwan  their  own  canoe  or  his  own  canoes 

The  final  -n  of  these  forms  is  the  indefinite  plural  -an  discussed 
below  (§  99).  Plural  (?)  -gwan  is  found  also  in  verb  forms  (144.12; 
150.24). 

'  kluyam-  is  perhaps  derived,  by  derivational  suffix  -{a)m,  from  verb-stem  k!6«y-  go  together  with  one. 
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As  examples  may  be  taken  dagax-  head,  which  follows  Scheme  II, 
and  wili-  house,  dana-  rock,  t.'ihagwan-  liver,  and  xd°-Jiam-  back, 
which  foUow  Scheme  III. 


Singular: 

1st  person 
2d  person 
3d  person 

Plural: 

1st  person 
2d  person 

Singular  reflex- 
ive: 
3d  person 

Plural   reflex- 
ive: 
3d  person 


da'gaxdek' 
da'gaxde^ 
da'gaxda 

da'gaxdam 
daga'xdaba^n 


daga'xdagwa 


daga'xdagwan 


wiliH'k' 

wili'H' 

wili'i 

wilida'm 
wili'H' ban 


■wili'Vgwa 


wili't'Qwan 


danaH'k' 

dana'H' 

darta'a, 

danada'm 
dana' H' ban 


dana't'gwa 


dana't'gwan 


t.'ibagwa^nt'k' 

t.'ibagwa'nH' 

tUbagwa'n 

tUbagwa'ndam 
t.'ibagwa'n-t'ban 


t.'ibagwa'nt'gwa 


Uibagwa'  nV  gv)an 


xdaha^mt'V 

xdaha'mH' 

xaaha'm 

xaaha'mdam 
xdaha'mH' ban 


xmha'mt'gwa 


xdaha'mt'gwan 


A  third  person  plural  -dan  also  occurs,  as  in  dumhak'^dan  his 

SLAIN  ONES  or  THEIR  SLAIN  ONE  180.2. 

Scheme  II  is  followed  by  the  large  class  of  nouns  that  have  a  pre- 
pronominal  -x-,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  nouns  that  add  the 
endings  directly  to  the  stem.  Noun-characteristics  may  not  take  the 
endings  of  Scheme  II  unless  followed  by  a  -x-  (thus  -a'rit'Y  and 
-anxde'Y;  -iH'V  and  -ixde'V).  Examples  of  Scheme  II  nouns  with- 
out preceding  -x-  are: 

a-is'de'V  my  property  (though  -«•-  may  be  secondarily  derived 

from  -s-x-  or  -tx-)  23.2,  3;  154.18,  19,  20;  158.4 
mo't'eV  my  son-in-law  (152.9)  (incorporated  mof-) 
se'HfeY  my  ^vriting,  paint  (absolute  se'H) 
Jie'HfeF  my  song  (164.16;  182.6)  (absolute  Jie'^l  106.7) 
ts-!%'%'de¥  my  meat  (44.3,  6;  170.6) 
^y^k'^tfefc' my  arrow  (45.13;  154.18)  (absolute lyiZaV  22.5;  28.1,2; 

77.5) 
ga'lfeF  my  bow  (154.19;  190.22)  (absolute  ga'l') 
la'psdek'  my  blanket  (absolute  la^^jjs  98.14,  15,  19,  21) 
ts' .'ixi-maha'ifek'  my  horse  (absolute  ts- !%' xi-mahaH) 

Scheme  III  is  followed  by  all  nouns  that  have  a  characteristic 
immediately  preceding  the  personal  sufnx  or,  in  nearly  all  cases,' 
whose  stem,  or  stem  +  derivative  suffix,  ends  in  -a-  (e.  g.,  HelaYJc' 
MY  SHINNY-STICK  [from  tlela"]),  -i-,  -ei-   (e.  g.,  ts-!eleit'¥  my  eye 
[from  ts-!elei-]),  -n  (e.  g.,  senf¥  my  skin),  -m,  or  -P  (e.  g.,  dP^a^lt'Jc' 

1  In  most,  if  not  all,  cases  the  -n,  -m,  or  -I  is  a  non-radical  element.    It  is  not  quiteclear  in  how  far  stems 
ending  in  these  vowels  and  consonants  follow  Scheme  II  or  Scheme  III. 
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MY  FOREHEAD  [from  dl^^al-]) .  The  third  person  is,  at  least  super- 
ficially, without  ending  in  all  nouns  of  this  group  whose  pre-pro- 
nominal  form  is  not  monosyllabic.  The  third  personal  form  is 
characterized  by  a  falling  accent  on  the  j&nal  syllable,  ~a-  and  -i- 
being  lengthened  to  -a'"  and  -l'^  respectively.     Other  forms  are: 

ts-!ele'i  his  eye  27  8;  86.7,  9;  (cf.  54,6) 

do^ma'l  his  testicles  130.8;  136.5 

xaHa'm  his  urine 

gwitH'n  his  wrist 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  these  forms  without  ending  origi- 
nally had  a  final  -t\  as  indicated  by  the  analogy  of  third  personal 
forms  in  -da  in  Scheme  II,  and  as  proved  by  the  preservation  of  the 
~V-  before  the  reflexive  suffix  -gwa  and  in  monosyllabic  forms : 

'pld'^-nf  his  liver  120.2,  15 

n%'H"  her  teats  30.14;  32.7 

m'H'  her  husband  (17.13) 

sa'H"  his  discharge  of  wind  166.8 

Though  the  conditions  for  the  loss  of  a  final  -t  are  not  fully  under- 
stood, purely  phonetic  processes  having  been  evidently  largely  inter- 
crossed by  analogic  leveling,  it  is  evident  that  the  proportion  will'* 
HIS  house:  nl'H"  her  teats  =  s-as-inl  he  stands:  wW  he  travels 
ABOUT  represents  a  by  no  means  accidental  phonetic  and  morphologic 
correspondence  between  noun  and  verb  (Class  II  intransitives) . 
The  falling  pitch  is  peculiar  to  the  noun  as  contrasted  with  the  verb- 
form  (cf.  lie'H  SONG,  but  Ml  sing!).  Monosyllabic  stems  of  Scheme 
III  seem  to  have  a  rising  accent  before  -fgwa  as  well  as  in  the  first 
person.     Thus: 

lafgwa  his  own  excrement  77.1 

mfgwa  her  own  husband  (despite  tll'H')  45.14;  (59.16;  60.2); 
128.22 

Nouns  with  characteristic  -i-  prefer  the  parallel  form  in  -i'-x-dagwa 
to  that  in  -i'-fgwa.     Thus: 

hu^hini'xdagwa  his  own  arm,  rather  than  hu^hini'fgwa,  despite 
hu^hiniH'Y  my  arm 
'     The  limitation  of  each  of  the  two  schemes  to  certain  definite  pho- 
netically determined  groups  of  nouns  (though  some  probably  merely 
apparent  contradictions,  such  as  ga'l-H'eV  my  bow  and  di^^aH-fTc' 

1  -t'k'  always  requires  preceding  rising  or  raised  accent.  As  gal-  bow  seems  to  be  inseparably  connected 
with  a  falling  accent  (very  likely  because  of  the  catch  in  its  absolute  form),  it  is,  after  all,  probably  a  phonetic 
reason  that  causes  it  to  follow  Scheme  II  rather  than  in. 
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MY  FOREHEAD,  occup),  together  with  the  evident  if  not  entirely  sym- 
metrical parallelism  between  the  suffixes  of  both,  make  it  practi- 
cally certain  that  they  are  differentiated,  owing  to  phonetic  causes, 
from  a  single  scheme.  The  -a-  of  -da  (-dagwa)  and  -ddba^n  (as  con- 
trasted with  -f  and  -H'han)  may  be  inorganic  in  origin,  and  intended 
to  support  phonetically  difficult  consonant  combinations : 

guxda  his  wife  (from  ^gux~f)  13.2;  43.15;  49.6,  like  l-lasga"  touch 
it  (from  stem  lasg-) 

The  -e-,  however,  of  -de¥  32,6  and  -de^  31.1;  59.3  can  not  be  thus 
explained.  It  is  not  improbable  that  part  of  the  endings  of  Scheme 
III  are  due  to  a  loss  of  an  originally  present  "vowel,  so  that  the 
primary  scheme  of  pronominal  suffixes  may  have  been  something  like: 

Singular:  First  person,  -d-e¥;  second  person,  -d-e^;  third  person,  -t\ 
Reflexive :  Third  person,  -f-gwa.  Plural :  First  person,  -d-a'm;  second 
person,  -V-ba^n. 

It  can  hardly  be  entirely  accidental  that  all  the  suffixes  are  char- 
acterized by  a  dental  stop ;  perhaps  an  amalgamation  has  taken  place 
between  the  original  pronominal  elements  and  an  old,  formerly 
significant  nominal  element  -d-. 

§  93.  POSSESSIVES  WITH  PRE-POSITIVES 

As  examples  of  possessive  affixes  attached  to  nouns  with  pre- 
positives  and  to  local  elements  may  be  taken  daV-  over,  wa-^  to, 
Tiaw-an-  under,  and  ha-Hu-  in  hand. 


Singular: 

First  person  . 

Second  person 

Third  person 
Plural: 

First  person  . 

Second  person 
Singular  reflexive: 

Third  person 
Plural  reflexive: 

Third  person 


dak'de  over  me 

dak'da^ 

da'k'daada 

dak'da'm 
da'k'daba^n 

da'k'dagwa 

da'k'dagwan 


wade  to  me 

wada'^ 

wd'ada 

wada'm 
wd'a^t'ban 

lua't'gwa 

wa't'gwan 


hawande  under  me 

hawanda'^ 

hawa'nda 

hawa'oda'm 
hawa'n^t'ban 

hawa'nt'gwa 

hawa'nt'gwan 


haHude  in  my  hand 

haH'uda^ 

haH'uda 

haHUda'm 
haH'uH'ban 

haH'uVgwa 

ha^i'ut'gwan 


The  apparently  double  ending  -dd^da  of  the  third  person  of  da¥- 
is  not  entirely  isolated  (cf.  Tia-ye^wa'x-dd/^da  in  their  time  of  return- 
ing; lie'^^-daP-da  beyond  him),  but  can  not  be  explained.    The  use  of 

1  It  is  possible  that  this  wa-  is  etymologically  identical  with  the  verbal  prefix  loa-  together.  The  forms 
of  wa-  given  above  are  regularly  used  when  reference  is  had  to  persons,  the  postposition  ga'-a'l  being 
employed  in  connection  with  things:  wd'ada  gini'^k'  he  went  to  him  (56.11);  148.C;  s-om  ga-a'l  gini'^k' 

HE  WENT  TO  THE  MOUNTAIN  (43.6). 
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-dagwa  and  -daha^n  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  -fgwa  and  -H'han  on  the 
other,  is  determined  by  the  same  phonetic  conditions  as  differentiate 
Schemes  II  and  III.  A  third  personal  plural  in  -fan  (apparently  =  -^- 
+  -han)  is  also  found:  de'H'an  in  front  of  them  190.13  (but  de'^da 
BEFORE  HIM  59.14);  xd'^-S'ogwl'H'an  between  them  (see  below,  p. 
240);  wa'H'an  to  them  160.15.  A  form  in  -xa  seems  also  to  occur 
with  third  personal  plural  signification:  wa'xa  ts'linl'Hs'lanx  he  got 
ANGRY  at  them;  dihauxa  after  them,  behind  their  backs  132.13. 
The  number  of  local  elements  that  directly  take  on  possessive  suf- 
fixes seems  fairly  considerable,  and  includes  both  such  as  are  body- 
part  and  local  prefixes  in  the  verb  (e.  g.,  ddk^-)  and  such  as  are  used 
in  the  verb  only  as  local  prefixes  (e.  g.,  wa-,  dal-);  a  few  seem  not  to 
be  found  as  verbal  prefixes.  Not  all  adverbially  used  verbal  pre- 
fixes, however,  can  be  inflected  in  the  manner  of  dak'de  and  wade  (e.  g., 
no  *hade  can  be  formed  from  lia-) .  A  number  of  body-part  and  local 
stems  take  on  a  noun-characteristic: 

Jiaw-an-  imder  (from  Jia-u-) 
xa^-liam-de}  about  my  waist  (from  m"-) 
The  local  elements  that  have  been  found  capable  of  being  followed 
by  pronominal  affixes  are: 

da¥de  over  me  (56.9;  110.18);  186.4,  5 

wade  tome  (56.15;  60.1;  63.14;  88.13;  150.18;  194.1) 

xd^liamde  about  my  waist 

gwelda^  under  it  190.17 

gwe'nda  (in  Gwenda  yu'soP'  =  being  at  its  nape,  i.  e.,  east  of  it) 

dl'kla  close  in  back  of  him,  at  his  anus  138.2 

d!i?i^e  behind  me  (?=  verb-prefix  (^i^-  anus,  behind -f  noun-char- 
acteristic-n-)  (86.9;  138.3;  170.1) 

hawande  under  me  (71.1,  5,  12) 

gelde  in  front  of  me,  for  (in  behalf  of)  me 

dede  in  front  of  me  (59.14;  124.20) 

Jid^yade  around  me 

Tie'^^daP-da  beyond  him  148.9 

Jia'nda  across,  through  it 

da'lt'gwan  among  themselves  98.2 

gwen-Jia-ude  at  my  nape ;  gwen-haufgwa  in  back  of  his  own  neck 
75.2 

di-ha-ude  after  I  went  away,  behind  my  back  (132.10;  186.8; 
192.4) 

1  It  is  only  the  different  schemes  of  personal  endings  that,  at  least  in  part,  keep  distinct  the  noun  laaham- 
BACK  and  the  local  element  maham-  on  back,  about  waist:  xanha'm  his  back,  but  xaaha'mdaoys  his 
BACK,  at  his  waist;  xaaha'mdam  our  backs  and  on  our  backs. 
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dV^-a'lda  over  his  eyes,  on  his  forehead  (172.3) 
no'tsladam  neighboring  us  (=  stem  nbts!-  next  door  +  noun- 
characteristic  -a-)  (98.13) 

When  used  as  local  pre-positives  with  nouns,  these  local  stems  drop 
their  characteristic  affixes,  and  thus  appear  in  the  same  form  in  which 
they  are  found  in  the  verb  (e.  g.,  xd°'-gwelde  between  my  legs), 
except  that  Tia-u-  under  as  pre-positive  adds  an  -a-:  hawa-  (e.  g., 
Jiawa-salde  under  my  feet).  The  various  pre-positives  found  pre- 
fixed to  nouns  with  possessive  sufiixes  are : 

ha-  in 

Jiawa-  under 

daV-  over 

di^-  above 

dd^-  alongside 

al-  to,  at 

de-,  da-  in  front  of 

xd"^-  between,  in  middle  of 

gwen-  at  nape,  east  of 

dl^-  at  rear  end,  west  of 

dal-  away  from 

Tian-  across  (?) 

gel-  facing 

gwel-  under,  down  from 

The  noun  itself,  as  has  already  been  seen,  appears  with  its  charac- 
teristic, fgd  EARTH,  however,  perhaps  for  some  unknown  phonetic 
reason,  does  not  retain  its  characteristic  -u-  before  the  possessive 
suffixes  (ha-fgdu  in  the  country  33.7,  but  Jia-t'gd'^de  in  my  country 
194.4)     Examples  of  forms  of  the  type  haHude  in  my  hand  are: 

Tia-dl't'gwa  in  back  of  him,  in  his  anus  (incorporated  dl^-)  94.11 

dd^-yawade  ^  aside  from  me  (literally,  alongside  my  ribs) 

daV-s-alde  on  top  of  my  feet  198.6;  (cf.  44.8) 

hawa-lilHide  under  my  throat 

daV-s-inl'^da  over  his  nose  144.11 

al-guxwida'TYi  wdV  we  have  enough  of  it  (literally,  to-our-hearts 

it-has-arrived)  128,1 
M-wilide  m  my  house  (64.2;  88.18;  120.14) 
ha-ye^waxde  in  my  returning  (=  when  I  return)  (124.15) 
dl-delga'nt'gwa  behind  himself,  at  his  own  anus  (72.10) 
al-wd'^di'fgwan  at  one  another  (literally,  to  each  other's  bodies; 

wd^d-i- body)  (96.22;  146.2;  190.19) 


1  Also  dal-yawade  ASIDE  from  me  (with  verb  of  throwiBg)  (=literally,  away  from  my  ribs). 
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ha-sa'lda  (thinking)  of  her  (literally,  in  her  footsteps)  142.13 

di^-dande  over  my  ear 

di^-ts'Ieleide  over  my  eyes 

ha-dede  in  my  mouth  (170.2;  182.17) 

gwen-l)o¥dande  at  my  nape 

xa^-s-inide  resting  on  my  nose  (like  spectacles) 

gwel-^wof^dide  down  from  my  body  198.4 

Several  such  forms  with  apparently  simple  local  signification  contain 
after  the  pre-positive  a  noim  stem  not  otherwise  found : 

xd'^-S'ogwida''m  between  us 

Jia-^winide  inside  of  me  (73.1;  92.17) 

di-bo^wide  at  my  side 

da^oldide  close  to  me  (124.9)  (cf.  adverb  da^oH  near  by  102.6) 

Such  a  non-independent  noun  is  probably  also  ha-u-  in  gwen-Tia-u- 
and  di-lia-u-,  both  of  which  were  listed  above  as  simple  local  elements. 

Instances  also  occur,  though  far  less  frequently,  of  pre-positives 
with  two  nouns  or  noun  and  adjective;  the  first  noun  generally 
stands  in  a  genitive  relation  to  the  second  (cf.,  §  88,  the  order  in 
juxtaposed  nouns),  while  the  second  noun  is  followed  by  the  third 
personal  possessive  -da.     Such  are : 

gwen-f gd°'-bo''k^ dan-da  at  nape  of  earth's  neck    (=  east)  79.6; 

102.4 
dl-fgd^-yu'Jc !umd"--da  Sit  Tear  of  earth's  tail  (=  west)  146.1;  198.9 
}ia-fgd°'-yawd'°-da  in  earth's  rib  (=  north)  (cf.  194.9) 
ddP'-xi-ts- leVts' !igl'^-da  alongside  water's  backbone   (=  not  far 

from  shore) 
xd°'-xi-ts-  leJcHs- Ugl'Hla  in  middle  of  water's  backbone  (=  equally 

distant  from  either  shore)  112.4 
Ha-ydH-hd'ls-da^  in  its  long  (i.  e.,  tall)  (Jbdls)  pines  {yal)  (=  place- 
name)  114.9 
Dl-p!ol-ts!i'l-da    over    {d¥)    its    red    (tsHl)    bed    (plol    ditch) 

( ==  Jump-off  Joe  creek) 
Al-dan-Jc!olo'i-da^  to  its  rock  (da^n)  basket  (klolol)  ( =  name  of 
mountain) 
Rather  difficult  of  explanation  is  de-de-will' '^-da  door,  at  door  of 
HOUSE  63.11;  77.15;  176.6,  which  is  perhaps  to  be  literally  rendered 
IN  FRONT  OF  (first  de-)  HOUSE  {will)  ITS  {-da)  mouth  (second   de-) 
(i.  e.,  IN  FRONT  OF  DOORWAY).     The  difficulty  with  this  explanation 
is  that  it  necessitates  the  interpretation  of   the  second   noun  as  a 
genitive  in  relation  to  the  first. 

1  Observe  falling  accent  despite  rising  accent  {bals,  k.'oloi)ot  independent  noun,    -da  with  pre-positives, 
whether  witli  intervening  noun  or  noun  and  adjective,  consistently  demands  a  falling  accent  before  it. 
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3.  JLocul  Phrases  (§§  9^96) 

§  94.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

Local  phrases  without  possessive  pronouns  (i.  e.,  of  the  type  in  the 
HOUSE,  ACROSS  THE  river)  may  be  constructed  in  three  ways. 

A  local  element  with  third  personal  possessive  suffix  may  be  used 
to  define  the  position,  the  noun  itself  appearing  in  its  absolute  form 
as  an  appositive  of  the  incorporated  pronominal  suffix: 

da'n  gwelda'^  rock  under-it  (i.  e.,  under  the  rock) 

da'n  Tianda  through  the  rock 

dan  Tia'°'hja'^da  around  the  rock 

dan  da^oldl'^da  near  the  rock 

dan  ge'lda  in  front  of  the  rock 

dan  di'nda  behind  the  rock 

There  is  observable  here,  as  also  in  the  method  nearly  always  employed 
to  express  the  objective  and  genitive  relations,  the  strong  tendency 
characteristic  of  Takelma  and  other  American  languages  to  make  the 
personal  pronominal  affixes  serve  a  purely  formal  purpose  as  substi- 
tutes for  syntactic  and  local  cases. 

The  second  and  perhaps  somewhat  more  common  method  used  to 
build  up  a  local  plirase  is  to  prefix  to  the  noun  a  pre-positive,  the 
noun  itself  appearing  m  the  form  it  assumes  before  the  addition  of 
the  normal  pronominal  suffixes  (Schemes  II  and  III) .  Thus  some  of 
the  preceding  local  phrases  might  have  been  expressed  as : 

gwel-dana'^  under  the  rock 

han-dana"^  tlirough  the  rock 

hd'^^ya-dana''  around  the  rock 

gel-dana^  in  front  of  the  rock 

dl^-dana^  behind  the  rock 
These  forms  have  at  first  blush  the  appearance  of  prepositions  fol- 
lowed by  a  local  case  of  the  noun,  but  we  have  already  seen  this 
explanation  to  be  inadmissible. 

A  third  and  very  frequent  form  of  local  phrase  is  the  absolute 
noun  followed  by  a  postposition.  The  chief  difference  between 
this  and  the  preceding  method  is  the  very  considerable  amount 
of  individual  freedom  that  the  postposition  possesses  as  contrasted 
with  the  rigidly  incorporated  pre-positive.  The  majority  of  the 
postpositions  consist  of  a  pre-positive  preceded  by  the  general 
demonstrative  ga-  that,  da'n  gada^V  over  the  rock  is  thus  really 
to  be  analyzed  as  rock  that-over,  an  appositional  type  of  local 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 16  §   94 
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phrase  closely  akin  in  spirit  to  that  first  mentioned:  dan  da'Ydo/^da 
ROCK  OVER-IT.  daV-dana",  according  to  the  second  method,  is  also 
possible. 

§  95.  PRE-POSITIVES 

The  pre-positives  employed  before  nouns  without  possessive  suf- 
fixes are  identical  with  those  already  enumerated  (§  94)  as  occurring 
with  nouns  with  possessives,  except  that  Tiawa-  under  seems  to  be 
replaced  by  gwel-.  It  is  doubtful  also  if  Jie^^-  beyond  (also  Jian- 
ACROSS  ?)  can  occur  with  nouns  followed  by  possessive  affixes. 
Examples  of  pre-positives  in  local  phrases  are : 

lian-gela'm  across  the  river 

Tian-waxga^n  across  the  creek 

Tian-'pliya'  across  the  fire  168.19 

Tia'-waxga'n  m  the  creek 

^a-xiya' in  the  water  58.6;  60.3;  61.11;  63.16 

lia-lini^  in  the  middle  176.15  {ci.  de-hVn  first,  last  150.15) 

ha-jj!ola^  in  the  ditch 

ha-gwaHa'm  in  the  road  62.6;  158.19 

lia-s-ugwah  in  the  basket  (cf.  124.18) 

xa'-s-b^ma'l  halfway  up  the  mountain 

xaf^-gulma^n  among  oaks 

xa/^-xo  {yaf^)  (right)  among  firs  (cf.  94.17) 

gwel-xi'ya  under  water  156.19 

gwel-t'gdu  down  to  the  ground  176.8 

dd'^-tsld^wa^n  by  the  ocean  59.16 

dd'^-fgdu  alongside  the  field 

gwen-fgdu  east  of  the  field  55.4;  56.4 

gwen-waxga'n  east  along  the  creek 

Gwen-p'un¥  place-name  (  =  east  of  rotten  [p'u^n])  114.14 

de-will  in  front  of  the  house  (  =  out  of  doors)  70.4 

daV-S'b'^ma'l  on  top  of  the  mountain  188.15 

daV-will  over  the  house  59.2;  140.5 

da¥-f!iya'  over  the  fire  24.6,  7 

Jie^^-s- o'^maH  beyond  the  mountain  124.2;  196.13 

aZ-s-o"ma7  at,  to  the  mountain  136.22;  152.8;  192.5,7,8 

Tid'Hja-pHya'  on  both  sides  of  the  fire  176.12 

JidJ^ya-s-o'^ma'l  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain  152.2 

di-fgdU  west  of  the  field  55.3 

dl-waxga^n  some  distance  west  along  the  creek 

dl-s-o^ma^l  at  foot  ([  ?1  =ui  rear)  of  the  mountain 

Dl^^-dala^m  place-name  ( =  over  the  rock  [  ?  ]) 

Gel-ydW  place-name  (  =  abreast  of  pines)  112.13 

>  Perhaps  really  DV-daWm  west  of  the  rock  (?). 
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A  few  cases  of  compound  pre-positives  occur : 

7ia-gwel-p  Hya^    under     the     ashes    (literally,    in-under-the-fire) 

118.4 
ha-gwel-xiya''  at  bottom  of  the  water  60.12,  14 
Tia-gwel-fge'^mfgam  down  in  dark  places  196.7 

An  example  of  a  pre-positive  with  a  noun  ending  in  pre-pronominal 
-X  is  afforded  by  ha-da^nx  molMY  in-ear  red  14.4;  15.13;  88.2 
(alongside  of  dd^molMY  red-eared  15.12;  86.6).  It  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  because  of  a  paucity  of  illustrative  material,  whether  local 
phrases  with  final  pre-pronominal  -x  can  be  freely  used. 

§  96.  POSTPOSITIONS 

Not  all  pre-positives  can  be  suffixed  to  the  demonstrative  ga-  to 
form  postpositions;  e.  g.,  no  *gaha'',  ^gaha'n,  *gagwe''l  are  found  in 
Takelma.  Very  few  other  words  (adverbs)  are  found  in  which  what 
are  normally  pre-positives  occupy  the  second  place:  me'^al  toward 
THIS  direction  58.9;  ye'¥dal  in  the  brush  71.3.  Instead  of  -ha  in, 
-na'u  is  used,  an  element  that  seems  restricted  to  the  postposition 
gana'u  in.     The  ^^-postpositions  that  have  been  found  are: 

gada^V  on  48.15;  49.1 

gidV'  (=  ga-di})  on,  over  49.12 

gidl'^  {  =  ga-dl'^)  in  back 

^anaV  in  47.2 ;  61.13;  64.4;  110.9 

gada^l  among  94.12 

ga^aU  to,  for,  at,  from  43.6;  44.4;  55.6;  58.11 

gadd"-  by,  along  60.1 

gaxd^  between 

gede  in  front  (?)  28.8,  9 

and  possibly : 

gasal  in  adverb  gasa'lhi  quickly  28.10;  29.14;  160.1 

Examples  of  their  use  are : 

wi'li  gada'V  on  top  of  the  house  14.9;  15.5 

da'n  gada^Jc'  on  the  rock 

t^gd"'  gidl  upon  the  land  49.12 

p!l^  gada'l  in  between  the  fire  94.12 

da'n  gada'l  among  rocks 

da'n  gadd  alongside  the  rocks  (cf.  60.1) 

wuHliam-hoidigwia  gadd^  gini'^Y  he  went  right  by  where  there 

was  round-dancing   (literally,  menstruation-dancing-with  by 

he-went)  106.13 
el  gana^u  in  the  canoe  96.24;  112.3 
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dola'  gana'u  in  the  old  tree  24.1 

wa-iwi' H' a' ga'a^l  to  the  female  15.14 

ga'  ga^a'l  for  that  reason  50.2;  124.6;  146.20,  21;  188.6;  194.11 

hixal  wiHn-wi'^  ga^al  ya'^  he  goes  every  month  (literally,  month 

different-every  at  he-goes) 
da'n  gaxd"'  between  the  rocks 
din  gede"  right  at  the  falls  33.13 
YuYya'Ywa  gede^  right  by  Ytik'ya'k'wa  188.17 

Postpositions  may  be  freely  used  with  nouns  provided  with  a  pos- 
sessive suffix;  e.  g.,  ela't'V  gada'Y  on  my  tongue;  will'^  gana^u  in 
HIS  HOUSE,  of.  194.7.  There  is  no  ascertainable  diflFerence  in  significa- 
tion between  such  phrases  and  the  corresponding  pre-positive  forms, 
dak'-elade  and  Tia-wiW^da.  Sometimes  a  postposition  takes  in  a 
group  of  words,  in  which  case  it  may  be  enclitically  appended  to  the 
first: 

Icliyl'x  gari'au  ha-igina' xdaP-  smoke  in  its-going- out  (  =  [holel  in 
which  smoke  is  to  go  out)  176.7 

Although  local  phrases  involving  a  postposition  are  always  pro- 
nounced as  one  phonetic  unit,  and  the  postpositions  have  become, 
psychologically  speaking,  so  obscured  in  etymology  as  to  allow  of 
their  being  preceded  by  the  demonstrative  with  which  they  are  them- 
selves compounded  (cf.  ga  ga^a^l  above),  they  have  enough  individu- 
ality to  render  them  capable  of  being  used  quasi-adverbially  without 
a  preceding  noun : 

gada'Y  s-u^wilife^  I  sat  on  him 

gada¥  ts!d'^¥ts!a'¥de^  I  step  on  top  of  it  (148,17) 

gidV'  galxgwa  thereon  eating  ( =  table) 

gidl'^-hi   closer  and  closer  (literally,  right  in  back) 

gadd'^  yeweya'V'^  he  got  even  with  him  (literally,  alongside  he- 
returned-having-him)  17.5 

mdl  yaxa  ahaH  dul  gede""  salmon-spear-shaft  only  in-house,  spear- 
point  thereby  28.7,  9 

gl^  gana'u  I  am  inside 

ga'nau  naga'^^  wilVfV  he  went  through  my  house  (literally,  in 
he-did  my-house[for  naga'^^  see  §  691)  cf.  78.5 

Other  postpositions  than  those  compounded  with  ga-  are : 

da^o^l  near    (cf .  da^ol-   as   pre-positive   in  da^oldide  near  me) : 

■    wili'fV  da^o^l  near  my  house 

wa  with  (also  as  incorporated  instrumental  wa-,  §  38)  25.5;  47.5 

1  Yuk'ya'k'wa  joda  was  said  to  be  preferable,  whence  it  seems  possible  that  gide  isnot  really  equivalent 
to  j.'i  THAT  +  de-  IN  FRONT,  but  IS  palatalized  as  adverb  (see  below,  §  104)  from  gadaa. 
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ha-hinV  in  the  middle:  wili  ha'-hinV^  in  the  middle  of  the  house; 

ha-he^-hinV   noon    (literally,   in-sun    [  =  day]-middle)    126.21; 

186.8 
-di^s  away:  eme'^dis  away  from  here;  dedewill'^dadi's  (?  outside  of) 

the  door  176.6 

It  is  peculiar  that  mountain-names  generally  have  a  prefix  al-  and 
a  suffix  -dis: 

al-dauyd''^Vwa-dis  (cf.  dauya'°'¥^  supernatural  helper)  172.1 

al-wila'mxa-dis 

al-sawenfa-dis 

That  both  al-  and  -dis  are  felt  not  to  be  integral  parts  of  these 
mountain-names  is  shown  by  such  forms  as  Jie^^-wila'mxa  beyond 
Alwila'mxadis  196.14  and  al-dauya''^¥^.  In  all  probability  they  are 
to  be  explained  as  local  phrases,  at,  to  {al-)  .  .  .  distant  {-dis), 
descriptive  of  some  natural  peculiarity  or  resident  supernatural 
being. 

Differing  apparently  from  other  postpositions  in  that  it  requires 
the  preceding  noun  to  appear  in  its  pre-pronominal  form  (i.  e.,  with 
final  -X  if  it  is  provided  with  it  in  Scheme  II  forms)  is  wa'Vi^  with- 
out, which  would  thus  seem  to  occupy  a  position  intermediate 
between  the  other  postpositions  and  the  pre-positives.    Examples  are : 

ts-!elei  wa'Vi^  without  eyes  26.14;  27.6 
dagax  wa'lc'i^  without  head 
yuk.'alx  wa'k'i^  without  teeth  57.4 
nixa  wa'Yi^  motherless 

As  shown  by  the  last  example,  terms  of  relationship  whose  third 
personal  possessive  suffix  is  -xa  {-a)  use  the  third  personal  form  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  pre-pronominal  form  of  other  nouns  (cf.  also 
§  108,  6),  a  fact  that  casts  a  doubt  on  the  strictly  personal  character 
of  the  -xa  suffix.  No  third  personal  idea  is  possible,  e.  g.,  in  maxa 
wa'Yi^  eife^  i  am  fatherless.  wa¥i^  is  undoubtedly  related  to  wa 
WITH ;  the  -¥i^  may  be  identical  with  the  conditional  particle  (see  §71). 

On  the  border-line  between  loosely  used  preposition  and  inde- 
pendent adverb  are  nogwa^  beloy\',  down  river  from  (?  =no"  down 
RIVER  +  demonstrative  ga  that)  :  nogwa  will  below  the  house 
76.7;  and  Jiiniva^  above,  up  river  from  (cf.  hina'u  up  river)  :  lii'nwa 
will  above  the  house  77.1. 

1  Properly  speaking,  ha-binV  is  a  pre-positive  phrase  from  noun-stem  bin-  (of.  de-bin  first,  last,  and 
[?]  bilgan-x-  breast [  7  =  middle  part  of  body-front])  with  characteiistic  -i-.  bee-bin-  sun's  middle  is 
compounded  like,  e.  g.,  t'gda-  boVdan-  earth's  neck  above  (§  93). 
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6.  I^ost'uominal  Elejnents  (§§  97-102) 

§  97.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

Under  the  head  of  post-nominal  elements  are  included  a  small 
group  of  suffixes  which,  though  altogether  without  the  distinct  indi- 
viduality characteristic  of  local  postpositions,  are  appended  to  the 
fully  formed  noun,  pronoun,  or  adjective,  in  some  cases  also  adverb, 
serving  in  one  way  or  another  to  limit  or  extend  the  range  of  appli- 
cation of  one  of  these  denominating  or  quahfying  terms.  The  line 
of  demarcation  between  these  post-nominal  elements  and  the  more 
freely  movable  modal  particles  discussed  below  (§  114)  is  not  very 
easy  to  draw;  the  most  convenient  criterion  of  classification  is  the 
inability  of  what  we  have  termed  post-nominal  elements  to  attach 
themselves  to  verb-forms. 

§  98.  EXCLUSIVE  -t'a 

The  sufhx  -fa  is  freely  appended  to  nouns  and  adjectives,  less  fre- 
quently to  pronouns,  in  order  to  specify  which  one  out  of  a  number 
is  meant;  the  implication  is  always  that  the  particular  person,  object, 
or  quality  mentioned  is  selected  out  of  a  number  of  alternative  and 
mutually  exclusive  possibilities.  When  used  with  adjectives  -fa  has 
sometimes  the  appearance  of  forming  the  comparative  or  superlative ; 
e.  g.,aga  (1)  t!os-d'Ha  (2)  this  (1)  is  smaller  (2),  but  such  an  inter- 
pretation hardly  hits  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  sentence  just 
quoted  really  signifies  this  is  small  (not  large  like  that)  .  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  -Vd  is  rather  idiomatic  in  its  use,  and  not  susceptible 
of  adequate  translation  into  English,  the  closest  rendering  being 
generally  a  dwelling  of  the  voice  on  the  corresponding  English  word. 
The  following  examples  illustrate  its  range  of  usage :     • 

Jiapxita'H'B.  child  male  (not  female)  (i.  e.,  boy)  14.1;  156.8 

wa-iwi'^Va,  ga^al  yewe'^^  the-woman  to  he-turned  (i.  e.,  he  now 
proceeded  to  look  at  the  woman,  after  having  examined  her 
husband)  15.14 

maha'iVa,  a'nl^  gwl  na^naga'^^  the-big  (brother)  not  in-any-way 
he-did  (i.  e.,  the  older  brother  did  nothing  at  all,  while  his 
younger  brother  got  into  trouble)  23.6;  (58.3) 

aga  wdxaVa,  xebe'^n  this  his-younger-brother  did-it  (not  he  him- 
self) 

Ic.'wa'lt'a,  younger  one  24.1;  58.6 
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a'^'da  dtlVa,  gV-s-i^  I'lts.'aV"^  elt'e^  he  {a¥)   (is)  handsome  idu) 

I-but  ugly  I-am 
il's-i   ndxdek'   al-tsH'lVa,^  give-me   my-pipe   red-one    (implying 

others  of  different  color) 
waga'VsJ^  di  which  one? 
aga  tlos'o'H'a,  I'daga  yaxa  malia^iVsi  this  (is)  small,  that  but 

large  (cf  128.7) 
I'daga  s-o"-^  malm' it' &  that-one   (is)   altogether-big  (  =  that  one 

is  biggest) 

It  seems  that,  wherever  possible,  -t'a  keeps  its  t'  intact.  To  prevent 
its  becoming  -da  (as  in  ofVda  above)  an  inorganic  a  seems  to  be 
added  in: 

IcIulsa'Vh^  soft  57.9  (cf.  ^.'u7s  worm;  more  probably  directly  from 
UulsaH'  130.22) 

§  99.  PLURAL  {-fan,  -han.  -k/an) 

As  a  rule,  it  is  not  considered  necessary  in  Takelma  to  specify  the 
singularity  or  plurality  of  an  object,  the  context  generally  serving  to 
remove  the  resulting  ambiguity.  In  this  respect  Takelma  resembles 
many  other  American  languages.  The  element  -(a)n,  however,  is 
not  infrequentl}^  employed  to  form  a  plural,  but  this  plural  is  of 
rather  indefinite  application  when  the  noun  is  supplied  with  a  third 
personal  possessive  suffix  (compare  what  was  said  above,  §  91,  in 
regard  to  -gwan).  The  fact  that  the  plurality  implied  by  the  suffix 
may  have  reference  to  either  the  object  possessed  or  to  the  possessor 
or  to  both  (e.  g.,  heya'nhan  his  daughters  or  their  daughter, 
THEIR  daughters)  makes  it  very  probable  that  we  are  here  dealing, 
not  with  the  simple  idea  of  plurality,  but  rather  with  that  of  reci- 
procity. It  is  probably  not  accidental  that  the  plural  -{a)n  agrees 
phonetically  with  the  reciprocal  element  -an-  found  in  the  verb.  In 
no  case  is  the  plural  suffix  necessary  in  order  to  give  a  word  its  full 
syntactic  form ;  it  is  always  appended  to  the  absolute  noun  or  to  the 
noun  with  its  full  complement  of  characteristic  and  pronominal  affix. 

The  simple  form  -{a)n  of  the  suffix  appears  only  in  the  third  per- 
sonal reflexive  possessive  -gwa-n  (see  §  91)  and,  apparently,  the  third 
personal  possessive -i'a7i  of  pre-positive  local  phrases  (see  p.  238). 
Many  absolute  nouns  ending  in  a  vowel,  or  in  I,  m,  or  n,  also  nouns 
with  personal  affixes  (including  pre-positives  with  possessive  suffixes) 
other  than  that  of  the  third  person,  take  the  form  -Tian  of  the  plural 
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suffix;  the  -li-  may  be  a  phonetically  conditioned  rather  than  mor 
phologically  significant  element.     Examples  are: 

Noun 

sinsan  decrepit  old  woman 


ts'Ii'xi  dog 

ya'pla  person  176.1,  12 
el  canoe  13.5;  112.8,  5 
wik!v}''ya'm  my  friend 
wits  •  !al  my  nephew  22.1 
hoH'hidifF  my  orphan  child 
no'tslade  neighboring  to  me 
hinds  O  mother!  186.14 


Plural 

slnsanhan 

ts'.'ixi'han 

yaj) .'a'hsin  32.4 

elhan 

wile  .'w"i/l2'mhan 

wi/s-Zalhan  23.8,  10;  150.4 

l)dH'hidit'¥hsi.n 

nd'ts!ade'']iQ,ii 

y^incZghan  O  mothers!  76.10,  13 


A  large  number  of  chiefly  personal  words  and  all  nouns  provided 
with  a  possessive  suffix  of  the  third  person  take  -fan  as  the  plural 
suffix;  the  -fan  of  local  adverbs  or  nouns  with  pre-positives  has 
been  explained  as  composed  of  the  third  personal  suffix  -f  and  the 
pluralizing  element  -han:  no'ts.'dH'an  his  neighbors.  In  some  cases, 
as  in  wa-wVH'an  girls  55.16;  106.17,  -fan  may  be  explained  as 
composed  of  the  exclusive  -fa  discussed  above  and  the  plural  -n. 
The  fact,  however,  that  -fan  may  itself  be  appended  both  to  this 
exclusive  -fa  and  to  the  full  third  personal  form  of  nouns  not  pro- 
vided with  a  pre-positive  makes  it  evident  that  the  -fa-  of  the  plural 
suffix  -fan  is  an  element  distinct  from  either  the  exclusive  -fa  or 
third  personal  -f.  -fdH'a-n  is  perhaps  etymologically  as  well  as 
phonetically  parallel  to  the  unexplained  -dd^da  of  da'Vdd°'da  over 
HIM  (see  §93).     Examples  of  -fan  are: 


Noun 


Plural 


Zom^/r'oldman  112.3,9;  114.10; 

ZomY.'l'H'an 

126.19 

mologoH     old     woman     168.11; 

niologo'li' Qin. 

170.10 

wa-iwl'^  girl  124.5,  10 

wa-iwi'H'an       55.16;       60.2 ; 

106.17 

a'i-7ii'justthey(cf.  49.11;  138.11) 

a'it'an  they 

ts' Hxi-maJiaH  horse 

ts-  !ixi-maJia'iVsin 

Zo%i'»  his  plaything  110.6,  11 

lo^sl'^V&n 

mo'H'd'^  his  son-in-law 

md'H'd%'an      their      sister's 

husband!    150.22;    152.4,  9 

t!ela'  louse  (116.3,  6) 

tleW'^Van 

lapxi-m'H'd^  hoy  14.6;  156.8,  10 

hapxi-tri''fdH'an  160. 14 

jcZap/a'k-u  youth  132.13;  190.2 
\hdla''u  young 

dap!d'la-ut'&,n  132.12 

hala'ut'a.n 

wo'^nd'V'"  o\di  57.1;  168.2 

wo^nd'F'^diiD. 

1  mot'-  seems  to  indicate  not  only  the  daughter's  husband,  but  also,  in  perhaps  a  looser  sense,  the  rela- 
tives gained  by  marriage  of  the  sister. 
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The  plural  form  -k!an  is  appended  to  nouns  in  -Id'p'a  and  to  the 
third  personal  -xa{-a)  of  terms  of  relationship.  As  -Ic!-^  is  appended 
to  nouns  in  -Id^p'a  also  before  the  characteristic  -i-  followed  by  a 
possessive  suffix,  it  is  clear  that  -Jclan  is  a  compound  suffix  consisting 
of  an  unexplained  -fc/-  and  the  plural  element  -{a)n.  Examples  of 
-lc!an  are: 

^/P7dyak!an  men  128.11;  130.1,  7,  25;  132.17 

¥ aHd' i^' ak.lfxn  women  184.13 

mologold' 'p' a\s.\a.n  old  women  57.14;   128.3,  10  (also  mologo'W an) 

o'pxak! an  her  elder  brothers  124.16,  20;  134.8;  138.7 

¥aha'xak\£in  his,  their  sons  132.10;  156.14 

ma'xaklsiu  their  father  130.19,  21;  132.12 

t'awdxaklan  their  younger  sister  148.5 

Jda'saklan  their  maternal  grandmother  154.13;  156.8,  15,  18,  21 

§  100.  DUAL  -di/ 
The  suffix  -dil{-dVI)  is  appended  to  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  indicate 
the  duality  of  its  occurrence,  or  to  restrict  its  naturally  indefinite  or 
plural  application  to  two.  It  is  not  a  true  dual  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  but  indicates  rather  that  the  person  or  object  indicated 
by  the  noun  to  which  it  is  suffixed  is  accompanied  by  another  person 
or  object  of  the  same  kind,  or  by  a  person  or  object  mentioned  before 
or  after;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  equivalent  to  and  connecting  two 
denominating  terms.     Examples  illustrating  its  use  are : 

go'^mdVl  we  two  (restricted  from  go^rn  we) 

^adil  go^m   ihemxinigam  we  two,  that  one  and  I,  will  wrestle 

(literally,    that-one-and-another    [namely,    I]    we    we-shall- 

wrestle)  30.5 
s^i'sidi'l  two  coyotes  Giterally,  coyote-and-another  [coyote]) 
wdxadl^l  two  brothers  (lit.,  [he]  and  his  younger  brother)  26.12 
sgisi  ni'xadl^  Coyote  and  his  mother  54.2 

The  element  -dll  doubtless  occurs  as  an  adjective  stem  meaning 
ALL,  EVERY,  in  oldil  ALL  134.4  (oftcu  heard  also  as  aldl  47.9;  110.16; 
188.1);   Tmdedilt'a  everywhere  43.6;    92.29;    and   hafgaP-dlWa  in 

EVERY'  LAND  122.20. 

§  101.  -wi'^  every 

This  element  is  freely  appended  to  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs, 
but  has  no  independent  existence  of  its  o^vn.     Examples  are : 

6e*wi'^  every  day  (literally,  every  sun)  42.1;  158.17 
xu'^ny^A^  every  night  {xu'^n,  xu'^ne^  night,  at  night) 

1  It  was  found  extremely  diflBcult,  despite  repeated  trials,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  decide  as  to  whether 
-fc.'-  or  -g-  was  pronounced.    -k!i-  and  -k!an  may  thus  be  really  -gi-  and  -gan. 
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hixal  wiHnwi'^  ha-i-wili'^^  month  comes  after  month  (literally, 

moon  different-each  out-goes) 
gwel-^waVwiwi^  every  morning  (gwel-^wak'wi^  morning  44.1) 
da-ho^xawi'^  eyerj  evening 
lia-he^-hiniwi'^  ever}^  noon 

VaiwV^  everything,  something  (¥a-,  ¥ai-  what,  thing)  180.5,  6 
ada'fwi^  everywhere,  to  each  30.12;  74.2;   120.13 

As  illustrated  by  Yaiwi'^,  the  primary  meaning  of  -imf  is  not  so 
much  EVERY  as  that  it  refers  the  preceding  noun  or  adverb  to  a 
series.     It  thus  conveys  the  idea  of  some  in: 

daVv,^\'^  sometimes,  in  regard  to  some  57.12 
xa^nev^V^  sometimes  132.25 

With  pronouns  it  means  too,  as  well  as  others: 

gl^vfi'^  I  too 
maP'Wi'^  you  too  58.5 

Like  -dll,  -wi^  may  be  explained  as  a  stereotj^ped  adjectival  stem 

that  has  developed  into  a  quasi-formal  element.     This  seems  to  be 

indicated  by  the  derivative  wiH''n  every,  different  49.1;  160.20; 

188.12. 

§  102.  DEICTIC  -£a^ 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  deictic  -^a^  is  etymologically  identical 
with  the  demonstrative  stem  a-  this,  though  no  other  case  has  been 
found  in  which  this  stem  follows  the  main  noun  or  other  word  it 
qualifies.  It  differs  from  the  exclusive  -t'a  in  being  less  distinctly  a 
part  of  the  whole  word  and  in  having  a  considerably  stronger  con- 
trastive  force.  Unlike  -fa,  it  may  be  suffixed  to  adverbs  as  well  as 
to  words  of  a  more  strictly  denominative  character.  Examples  of 
its  occurrence  are  extremely  numerous,  but  only  a  very  few  of  these 
need  be  given  to  illustrate  its  deictic  character: 

ma^a'  you  ([I  am ,]  but  you  )  26.3;  56.5;  (of.  49.8,  13) 

maha'i^Si'  big  indeed 

ga^a,''  ge  will'^  that  one's  house  is  there  (literally,  that-one  there 

his-house  [  that  house  yonder  belongs  to  that  fellow  Coyote,  not 

to  Panther,  whom  we  are  seeldng])  55.4;  cf.  196.19 
&o"^a^  but  nowadays  (so  it  was  in  former  days,  but  now  things 

have  changed)  50.1;  194.5 
ge'-lii  g¥^Si^  yokloya'^n  that-far  I-for-my-part  know-it  (others  may 

know  more)  49.13;  154.7 
■p'i'm^Si'  gayau  he  ate  salmon  (nothing  else. 
§   102 
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in.  The  Pronoun  (§§  103-105) 
§  103,  Indejjendent  Personal  Pronouns 

The  mdependent  personal  pronouns  of  Takelma,  differmg  m  this 
respect  from  what  is  found  to  be  true  of  most  American  languages, 
show  not  the  slightest  etymological  relationship  to  any  of  the  various 
pronominal  series  found  incorporated  in  noun  and  verb,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  second  person  plural  is  formed  from  the  second  person  sin- 
gular by  the  addition  of  the  element  -p  that  we  have  found  to  be 
characteristic  of  every  second  person  plural  in  the  language.  The 
forms,  which  may  be  used  both  as  subjects  and  objects,  are  as 
follows : 

Singular:  First  person,  g%  56.10;  122.8;  second  person,  ma''  {maP-) 
26.7;  98.8;  third  person,  a¥  27.5;  156.12.  Plural:  First  person, 
go'^m  30.5;  150.16;  second  person,  map';  third  person  di  49.11; 
xilamana''  27.10;  56.1 

Of  the  two  third  personal  plural  pronouns,  di  is  found  most  fre- 
quently used  with  post-positive  elements;  e.  g.,  dyd'°'  jijst  they 
{=  di  yd''')  160.6;  d'^ya^  they  (=  di-^a'')  49.11.  When  unaccom- 
panied by  one  of  these,  it  is  generally  pluralized:  a' if  an  (see  §  99). 
The  second,  xilamana^,  despite  its  four  syllables,  has  not  in  the 
slightest  yielded  to  analysis.  It  seems  to  be  but  little  used  in  normal 
speech  or  narrative. 

All  the  pronouns  may  be  emphasized  by  the  addition  of  -wi^  (see 
§101),  the  deictic  -'a^  (see  §102),  or  the  post-positive  particles  ya''^ 
and  enclitic  -hi  and  -s'i^  (see  §  114,  1,  2,  4): 

mayd'°-  just  you  196.2 

ma'lii  you  yourself 

aiW  tiiey  themselves  104.13  (cf.  152.20) 

glh-i"  I  in  my  turn  47.14;  188.8;  (cf.  61.9) 

A  series  of  pronouns  denoting  the  isolation  of  the  person  is  formed 
by  the  addition  of  -da^x  or  -da'^xi  ( =  -da^x  +  -hi)  to  the  forms  given 
above : 

gV-da'^x{i)  only  I 

md°'da'^x{i)  you  alone 

d¥da'x{i)  all  by  himself  61.7;  90.1;  142.20;  144.6 

gd'^mda'^x{i)  we  alone 

md'p'da^x{i)  you  people  alone 

dida'^x{i)  ihey  alone  138.11 

§  103 
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The  third  personal  pronouns  are  not  infrequently  used  with  pre- 
ceding demonstratives : 

ha'^ga  (or  I'daga)  aVda^x  that  one  by  himself  {aV  used  here 
apparently  as  a  peg  for  the  suffixed  element  -da^x  by  one's  self) 
Tia^a/it'an  and  Ida^d'ifan  those  people 

Jid^-  and  Ida-,  it  should  be  noted,  are  demonstrative  stems  that  occur 
only  when  compounded  with  other  elements. 

The  independent  possessive  pronouns  (it  is)  mine,  thine,  his, 
OURS,  YOURS,  are  expressed  by  the  possessive  forms  of  the  substan- 
tival stem  ais'-  having,  belonging,  property:  a-is'de'V  it  is  mine 
23.2;  154.18,  19,  20;  a-is'de"  yours;  a'-is'da  his  23.2,  3;  (156.7) 
and  so  on.  These  forms,  though  strictly  nominal  in  morphology, 
have  really  no  greater  concreteness  of  force  than  the  English  transla- 
tions MINE,  THINE,  and  so  on. 

§  104,  Demoiistrative  I*ronouns  and  Adver'bs 

Four  demonstrative  stems,  used  both  attributively  and  substan- 
tively, are  found:  a-,  ga,  Ida-,  and  hd"^-.  Of  these  only  ga  that 
occurs  commonly  as  an  independent  word ;  the  rest,  as  the  first  ele- 
ments of  composite  forms.  The  demonstratives  as  actually  found 
are: 

Indefinite,  (/a  that  60.5;  61.2;  110.4;  194.4,5 
Near  first,  a' ga  this  44.9;  186.4;  aZUhis  here  110.2;  188.20 
Near  second.  I'daga  that  116.22;  idali  that  there  55.16 
Near  third.  'hd'°^'ga  that  yonder  186.5;  lidHl  that  over  there 

a-  has  been  found  also  as  correlative  to  ga-  with  the  forms  of  na(g)- 
DO,  say: 

ana^ne'x  like   this    176.13    (ga-na^ne^x   that    way,  thus    114.17; 

122.20) 
ana^na'H'  it  will  be  as  it  is  now  cf.  152.8  (ga-na^na'H'  it  will  be 

that  way) 
perhaps  also  in: 

ada'fwi^  everywhere  ( =  adaH  '  this  way,  hither  [see  §  1 12, 1]  +  -wi'^ 

every)  30.12;  74.2;  120.13 

Ida-  (independently  46.5;  47.5;  192.6)  seems  to  be  itself  a  compound 
element,  its  first  syllable  being  perhaps  identifiable  with  i-  hand. 
Ida^d'ifan  and  7id"^d'ifan,  referred  to  above,  are  in  effect  the  sub- 
stantive plurals  of  I'daga  and  Tid'°^^ga.  lid^^-  as  demonstrative  pro- 
noun is  doubtless  identical  with  the  local  hd'^^-  yonder,  bey^ond, 
found  as  a  prefix  in  the  verb. 
§  104 
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By  far  the  most  commonly  used  of  the  demonstratives  is  that  of 
indefinite  reference,  ga.  It  is  used  as  an  anaphoric  pronoun  to  refer 
to  both  things  and  persons  of  either  number,  also  to  summarize  a  pre- 
ceding phrase  or  statement.  Not  infrequently  the  translation  that 
or  THOSE  is  too  definite;  a  word  of  weaker  force,  like  it,  better 
serves  the  purpose.  The  association  of  I'daga  and  lia''^^ga  with  spa- 
cial  positions  corresponding  to  the  second  and  third  persons  respec- 
tively does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  strong,  and  it  is  perhaps  more  accu- 
rate to  render  them  as  that  right  around  there  and  that  yonder. 
Differing  fundamentally  in  this  respect  from  adjectives,  demonstra- 
tive pronouns  regularly  precede  the  noun  or  other  substantive  ele- 
ment they  modify: 

a'ga  sgi'si  this  coyote  108.1 

I'daga  yajila"^  that  person 

ga  ^aldll  all  that,  all  of  those  47.12 

A  demonstrative  pronoun  may  modify  a  noun  that  is  part  of  a  local 
phrase : 

I'daga  lie^^^s-o^maH  beyond  that  mountain  122.22;  124.1 
Corresponding  to  the  four  demonstrative  pronoun-stems  are  four 
demonstrative  adverb-stems,  derived  from  the  former  by  a  change 
of  the  vowel  -a-  to  -e-:  e-,  ge,  tde-,  and  Jie^^-.  Just  as  ga  that  was 
found  to  be  the  only  demonstrative  freely  used  as  an  independent 
pronoun,  so  ge  there,  alone  of  the  four  adverbial  stems,  occurs  outside 
of  compounds,  e-,  Ide-,  and  he^^-,  however,  are  never  compounded 
with  ge,  as  are  a-,  Ida-,  and  Tid"-^-  with  its  pronominal  correspondent 
ga;  a  fifth  adverbial  stem  of  demonstrative  force,  me^  (hither  as 
verbal  prefix),  takes  its  place.  The  actual  demonstrative  adverbs 
thus  are: 

Indefinite,  ge  there  64.6;  77.9;  194.11 
Near  first,  eme'^  here  112.12,  13;  194.4;  we^- hither 
Near  second.  I'deme^  right  around  there  46.15 
Near  third,  lie'^^me^  yonder  31.13 

Of  these,  me^-,  the  correlative  of  he^^-,  can  be  used  independently 
when  followed  by  the  local  -al  :  me'^al  on  this  side,  hitherwards 
58.9;  160.4.  he^^-  away,  besides  frequently  occurring  as  a  verbal 
prefrx,  is  found  as  a  component  of  various  adverbs : 

Tie^dada'^,  Tie^da'^  over  there,  away  from  here,  off  46.8;  194.10 

Tie'^ne^  then,  at  that  time  120.2;  146.6;  162.3 

Jie'^daY  on  that  side,  toward  yonder  §   104 
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rae^-  can  be  used  also  with  the  adverb  ge  of  indefinite  reference  pre- 
ceding ;  the  compound,  followed  by  di,  is  employed  in  an  interroga- 
tive sense:  ^eme'^(Zi  WHERE?  when?  56.10;  100,16;  190.25.  The 
idea  of  direction  in  the  demonstrative  adverbs  seems  less  strong 
than  that  of  position:  Tie'^^me^  haxa'^m  he  comes  from  over  there, 
as  well  as  lie'  ^^me^  gini'^Y  he  goes  over  there,  me^-  and  lie  ^^-  (Jid"^-) , 
however,  often  necessarily  convey  the  notions  of  toward  and  away 
FROM  the  speaker:  me'^-yewe^^  lia'°-^-yewe^^  he  came  and  went  back 

AND  FORTH. 

Demonstrative  adverbs  may  take  the  restrictive  suflSx  -da^x  or 
-daba'^x  (cf.  -da^x  with  personal  pronoxms,  §103): 
eme^da'^x  114.4,  5 


eme^daha'^x  114.14J 
§  105.  Interrogative  and  Indefinite  Pronouns 

As  independent  words,  the  interrogative  and  indefinite  stems  occur 
with  adverbs  or  adverbial  particles,  being  found  in  their  bare  form 
only  when  incorporated.  The  same  stems  are  used  for  both  inter- 
rogative and  indefinite  purposes,  a  distinction  being  made  between 
persons  and  things: 

neV  who?  some  one  86.2,  23;  108.11 
Z:ai  what?  somethmg  86.5;  122.3;  128.8 

As  independent  adverb  also  perhaps: 

Vai  tlumUxi  perhaps  he'll  strike  me  23.3 
As  interrogatives,  these  stems  are  always  followed  by  the  interroga 
tive  enclitic  particle  di,  Vai  always  appearing  as  Va-  when  di  imme- 
diately follows : 

ne'¥-di  who?  46.15;  86.4;     142.9 
Va'-diw\i&i1     47.9;  60.11;  86.8 

Va'i  .  .  .  di  occurs  with  post-positive  ga^aH: 

Fa'i  ga'al  dV  what  ior'i  why?     71.15;  86.14;  98.8 
As  indefinites,  they  are  often  followed  by  the  composite  particle 
-s'i^wa'Vdi: 

ne¥-s-i^wa'¥di  I  don't  know  who,  somebody  22.8 
Vai-s'i^wa'Vdi  I  don't  know  what,  something  96.10 

As  negative  indefinites,  neV  and  Vai  are  preceded  by  the  negative 
adverb  a'nl^  or  wede,  according  to  the  tense-mode  of  the  verb  (see 
§72): 
§   105 
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a'nl^  ne'¥  nohodj  QS A;  90.8,25 

a'm^^Vi  nothing  58.14;  61.6;  128.23 

we'deneV  u's'iV  nobody  will  give  it  to  me  (cf.  98.10) 

we'de  Yai  u's'dam  do  not  give  me  anything 

With  the  post-nominal  -m'^  evert,  Vai  forms  Vaiwi'^  everything, 
SOMETHING.  No  such  form  as  *ne¥wi'^,  however,  occurs,  its  place 
being  taken  by  ald%l,  aldl  all,  everybody.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  Yai  has  more  of  an  independent  substantival  character 
than  neY ;  it  corresponds  to  the  English  thing  in  its  more  indefinite 
sense,  e.  g.,  ¥a'i  gwala  many  things,  everything  96.15;  102.11; 
108.8 

The  adverbial  correspondent  of  ¥ai\s,  gwi  how?  where?  46.2; 
78.5.  In  itself  gwi  is  quite  indefinite  in  signification  and  is  as  such 
often  used  with  the  forms  of  na(g)-  do,  act  47.11 ;  55.7: 

gwi'di  nagaif  how  are  you  doing?  (e.  g.,  where  are  you  going?) 
86.17;  '(138.25) 

As  interrogative,  it  is  followed  by  di: 

gwi'dihow'^  where?     44.5;  70.6;  73.9;  190.10 

as  indefinite,  by  -s'i^wa'Ydi  (cf.  190.4) : 

gwis'i^wa'Vdi  in  someway,  somewhere  54.7;  96.8;  120.21  (also 
gwi'liaf    somewhere) 

as  negative  indefinite,  it  is  preceded  by  a'ni^  or  wede: 

a'nl^  gwl^  in  no  way,  nowhere  23.6;  62.11;  192.14 
we'de  gwi  naY  do  not  go  anywhere! 

A.S  indefinite  relative  is  used  gwl'ha  wheresoever  140.9,  13, 15,  19. 

IV.  The  Adjective  (§§106-109) 

§  106,  General  Hemarks 

Adjectives  can  not  in  Takelma  without  further  ado  be  classed  as 
nouns  or  verbs,  as  they  have  certain  characteristics  that  mark  them 
off  more  or  less  clearly  from  both;  such  are  their  distinctly  adjectival 
suffixes  and  their  peculiar  method  of  forming  the  plural.  In  some 
respects  they  closely  approach  the  verb,  as  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
frequently  preceded  by  body-part  prefixes,  also  in  the  amplification 
of  the  stem  in  the  plural  in  wa3''s  analogous  to  what  we  have  found 
in  the  verb.  They  differ,  however,  from  verbal  forms  in  that  they 
can  not  be  predicatively  used  (except  that  the  simple  form  of  the 
adjective  may  be  predicatively  understood  for  an  implied  third  per- 
son), nor  provided  with  the  pronominal  suffixes  peculiar  to  the  verb; 

§   106 
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a  first  or  second  personal  relation  is  brought  about  by  the  use  of 
appropriate  forms  of  the  copula  ei-  be.  They  agree  with  the  noun 
and  pronoun  in  being  frequently  followed  by  the  distinctly  denomi- 
native exclusive  suffix  -fa  (see  §  98)  and  in  the  fact  that,  when 
forming  part  of  a  descriptive  noun,  they  may  take  the  personal  end- 
ings peculiar  to  the  noun: 

ts'lixi-maha'ifeV  dog-big-my  (  =  my  horse) 
As  adjectives  pure  and  simple,  however,  they  are  never  found  with 
the  possessive  suffixes  peculiar  to  the  noun;  e.  g.,  no  such  form  as 
^maha'ifeV  alone  ever  occurs.  It  thus  appears  that  the  adjective 
occupies  a  position  midway  between  the  noun  and  the  verb,  yet  with 
characteristics  peculiar  to  itself.  The  most  marked  syntactic  feature 
of  the  adjective  is  that,  unlike  a  qualifying  noun,  it  always  follows 
the  modified  noun,  even  when  incorporated  with  it  (see  §  93) .  Ex- 
amples are: 

wa-iwl'^  du  girl  pretty  55.7;  124.5 
ya'p!a  daldV  person  wild  22.14 

sgi'sida-sga'xif  Coyote  sharp-snouted  86.3,  20;  88,1,  11 
p'im  xu^ni  yeWx  deb'd'^  salmon  dry  burden-basket  full  (  =  burden- 
basket  full  of  dry  salmon)  75.10 

Rarely  does  it  happen  that  the  adjective  precedes,  in  which  case 
it  is  to  be  predicatively  understood : 

gwa'la  yapla'  many  (were)  the  people  180.16  (but  ya'fla  gwala'' 
people  many  194.10) 

Even  when  predicatively  used,  however,  the  adjective  regularly  fol- 
lows the  noun  it  qualifies.  Other  denominating  words  or  phrases 
than  adjectives  are  now  and  then  used  to  predicate  a  statement  or 
command : 

yu'TcIalx  (1)  wa'Fi^  (2),  ga  (3)  ga^l  (4)  deligia'lt'i  (5)  gwas  (6)  [as 
they  were]  without  (2)  teeth  (1),  for  (4)  that  (3)  [reason]  they 
brought  them  as  food  (5)  intestines  (6)  130.22 

masi''  (1)  al-nd"na'^n  (2)  naga-ida'^  (3)  [do]  you  in  your  turn  (1) 
[dive],  since  you  said  (3)  "  I  can  get  close  to  him  "  (2)  61.9 

§  107.  Adjectival  Prefixes 

Probably  all  the  body-part  prefixes  and  also  a  number  of  the 
purely  local  elements  are  found  as  prefixes  in  the  adjective.  The 
material  at  hand  is  not  large  enough  to  enable  one  to  follow  out  the 
prefixes  of  the  adjective  as  satisfactorily  as  those  of  the  verb;  but 
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there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  tangible  difference  of 
usage  between  the  two  sets.  Examples  of  prefixes  in  the  adjective 
are: 

1.  dak'-, 

dak-'-mahaH  big  on  top 
dsik'-diWs  big-headed 

2.  da"-, 

dsL^-molhiY  Ted-eo^red  14.4;  15.12;  96.13 
d&^-ho'Tc'wal  with  holes  in  ear  166.13,  19 
ddb^-mahaH  big-cheeked 

3.  S'in-. 

s'inrho'Ywal  with  holes  in  nose  166.13,  18 
s-m-M's-graZ  big-nosed  25.1;  27.5,  13;  28.6 
s'm-'p'i'l^s  flat-nosed 

4.  de-, 

de-ts- HlgiiY ,  de-ts'liigu'^  sharp-pointed  74.13;  126.18 

de-fulu'^p'  dull 

de-^winiY  proceeding,  reaching  to  50.4 

5.  da-, 

dsi-sga'xi(t')  long-mouthed  15.13;  86.3;  88.1,  11 
dsi-sgulV  short  33.17 
dsi-ho'¥wal  holed  176.7 
da-mahaH  big-holed  92.4 
da,-t!os'd'^  small-holed 

6.  given-. 

gwen-xdi'l^s  slim-necked 
gwen-^'^e^m  black-necked  196.6 

7.  f-. 

i-fe'/o'p'aZ  sharp-clawed  14.4;  15.13;  86.3 
l-ge'wa^x  crooked-handed 
l-k!ok!6^Y  ugly-handed 

o.  3ca  —, 

xE^-mahaH  big-waisted,  wide 

xa*-a^i7^s  slim-waisted,  notched  71.15;  75.6 

9.  dp-. 

dP-Jc!elix  conceited 

10.  dt'-. 

dl'-maliaH  big  below,  big  behiud 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 17  §   107 
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di^-Tcla'ls  lean  in  rump 

11.  givel: 

Jia-gwel-hila^m    empty    underneath,  like    table    (cf.    ha-bild^m 

empty) 
gwel-ho'Tc' wal  holed  underneath  43,  9. 

12.  ha-, 

h.&-hila^m  empty    (literally,   having  nothing  inside,   cf.    Hla^m 
having  nothing  43.6,  8,  14) 

13.  sal-. 

sal-t!a^i  narrow 
s&\-ts'!una''px  straight 

14.  al-.  (Referring  to  colors  and  appearances) 
al-r^e'm  black  13.3;  162.  4 

&\-ts'!Vl  red 

al-r^w"'^s- white  55.2;  188.11 

a\-sgenMY  black  92.19 

al-gwa'si  yellow 

&\-fgisa^mf  green  (participle  of  t'gisi'^m  it  gets  green) 

oX-kliyl'x-naV  blue  (literally,  smoke-doing  or  being) 

2i\-k!ok!o^¥  ugly-faced  47.2;  60.5 

nUle^s-iH"  little-eyed  94.3;  (94.6,  14) 

a\-fgeya^px  round 

a\-finila^px  smooth 

15.  han-. 

hsm-liogwaH  with  hole  running  through  56.9,  10 
A  few  cases  have  been  found  of  adjectives  with  preceding  nouns  in 
such  form  as  they  assume  with  pre-positive  and  possessive  suffix: 

da'Tdoloi-ts-ai  red-cheeked 
gwitlm-Ha'i  slim-wristed 

An  example  of  an  adjective  preceded  by  two  body-part  prefixes  has 
already  been  given  {ha-gwel-hila^m) .  Here  both  prefixes  are  coordi- 
nate in  function  (cf.  7ia-gwel-p!iya^ ,  §  95).     In: 

xaF-sal-gwa' si  between-claws-yellow  (myth  name    of   Sparrow- 
Hawk)  166.2 

the  two  body-part  prefixes  are  equivalent  to  an  incorporated  local 
phrase  (cf.  §  35,  4) 

§  108.  Adjectival  jyerivative  Suffixes 

A  considerable  number  of  adjectives  are  primitive  in  form,  i.  e., 
not  capable  of  being  derived  from  simpler  nominal  or  verbal  stems. 
Such  are: 
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Jio's'au  getting  older 

mahaH  hig  23.1;  74.15;  146.3 

hus'  wiped  out,  destroyed,  used  up  42.2;  140.19 

(Zu  good,  beautiful  55.7;  58.7;  124.4;  146.6 

r-a  hot  57.15;  186.25 

p'u^n  rotten  140.21 

yo't'i  alive  ([?]  yoY  being  +  enclitic  -U)  (128.16) 

and  many  others.  A  very  large  number,  however,  are  provided  with 
derivative  suffixes,  some  of  which  are  characteristic  of  adjectives 
per  se,^  while  others  serve  to  convert  nouns  and  pre-positive  phrases 
into  adjectives.  Some  adjectival  stems  seem  capable  of  being  used 
either  with  or  without  a  suffix  (cf.  da-sga'xi  and  de-ts' Jilgu't^  above, 
§107): 

mahaH  and  mahaHt'  big 
al-gwa'si  and  al-gwa'sit'  yellow 

1.  -{i)t\     Probably  the  most  characteristic  of  all  adjectival  suffixes 

is  -{i)f,  all  -t'  participles  (see  §  76)  properly  belonging  here. 
Non-participial  examples  are: 

al-gwa'sii'  yellow 

al-sgen'h\\'  black  92.19 

al-t!e's-\X  little-eyed  94.3 

(?)  ha^ni'  half  ([  ?]  cf.  Jiaifi-  through)  146.22;  154.9;  192.7 

Uoit'  one-horned  46.7 ;  47.7;  49.3. 

da^-moMV  red-eared  14.4;  15.12;  88.2;  96.13 

de-ts'  !ugu\'  sharp-pointed  126.18 

TcIulsaV  soft  (food)  (cf.  Iclu^'ls  worm)  130.22 

'p!ala'¥wa-goyd'H'  elCe^  I  am  story-doctor  (cf.  goyo""  shaman) 

2.  'Cil,     Examples  of  adjectives  with  this  suffix  are: 

l-ts'lo'p'&l  sharp-clawed  14.4;  86.3  (ci.de-ts'.'uguY  sharp-pointed; 

for-p'-:  -^-cf.  §  42,  1,6) 
tH'fal  thin 

(?)  deJiSil  five  ([  ?]  =  being  in  front  =)  150.19,  20;  182.21 
s-in-hoTwal  with  holes  in  nose  166.13,  18;   (56.9;  166.19;  176.7) 
s-m-M's-^al  big-nosed  25.1;  27.5,  13;  28.6 
Til'pal  flat 

Imi'xal  how  much,  how  many  (used  interrogatively  and  relatively) 
100.8;  182.13 
mixsi'lha  numerous,  in  great  numbers  92.28;  94.1 

1 A  few  adjectives  in  -am  (=  -an)  are  distinctly  nominal  in  appearance;  Ula^m  having  nothing;  xila'^m 
SICK  (but  also  as  noun,  dead  person,  ghost).  It  hardly  seems  possible  to  separate  these  from  nouns  like 
heela^m  board;  ts-.'ela^m  hail. 

'  Cf.  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  vol.  9,  p.  266. 
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3.  -di,     A  few  adjectives  have  been  found  with  this  sufiixed  element: 

7ia2)sdiMittle  192.6;  My  di  24.12;  60.15;  61.5  (cf.  M«pa;i' child 

128.16) 
yap!a  daldi"  wild  man  (cf.  dal-  in  the  brush)  22.14 
^ama'icdiraw  94.3,  6;  144.5;  182.4 
^weWi' finished  (ci.gwel-\eg)  34.1;  79.8;  94.18 

4.  -ts!-  (-^s).     In  a  small  number  of  adjectives  this  element  is  doubt- 

less to  be  considered  a  suffix: 

I'ltslaF''  bad,  ugly  182.1;  186.22;  198.4  (cf.  pi.  Wa'TsaV"") 
s'in-jp'i'Vs  flat-nosed 

xaP-xdi'Vs  slim-waisted  71.15;  75.6  (cf.  inferential  passive  xd-%- 
xdi'lxdaWam  they  have  been  notched  in  several  places) 

A  few  adjectives  in  -s,  evidently  morphologically  connected  with 
the  scattering  nouns  in  -s,  also  occur: 

gums  blind  26.14 
ftaZslong  14.5;  33.16;  158.1 
s'uns'  thick  90.3 

5.  ~{a)x.     This  suffix  disappears  in  the  plural  (see  below,  §  109), 

so  that  no  room  is  left  for  doubt  as  to  its  non-radical  character. 
Whether  it  is  to  be  identified  with  the  non-agentive  -x  of  the 
verb  is  somewhat  uncertam,  but  that  such  is  the  case  is  by  no 
means  improbable;  in  some  cases,  indeed,  the  adjective  in  -x 
is  connected  with  a  verb  in  -x.  The  -a^px  of  some  of  the 
examples  is  without  doubt  composed  of  the  petrified  -h-  found 
in  a  number  of  verbs  (see  §  42,  1)  and  the  adjectival  (or  non- 
agentive)  -X. 

al-fgeya.^p:s.  round  (cf .  al-fgeye^px  it  rolls) 

sal-ts' !unsi'p:x.  straight 

(Za-^s-.'amxsick  90.12,  13,  21;  92.5;  150.16 

al-fmila^'px  smooth 

da-p'o'a^x  crooked  (cf.  powo'^x  it  bends) 

l-ge'wa^x  crooked-handed 

More  transparently  derivational  in  character  than  any  of  those 
listed  above  are  the  following  adjectival  suffixes: 

6.  -gtvaf  HAVING.     Adjectival  forms  in  -gwaY  are  derived  partly 

by  the  addition  of  the  adjectival  suffix  -ia)f  to  third  personal 
reflexive  possessive  forms  in  -'fgiva  (-xagwa) ,  or  to  palatalized 
passive  participial  forms  in  -^Z:'"',  themselves  derived  from 
nouns  (see  §  77),  partly  by  the  addition  of  -gwaY  to  nouns  in 
§  108 
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their  pre-pronominal  form  (-x).  The  fact  that  these  various 
-gwaY  forms,  despite  their  at  least  apparent  diversity  of  origin, 
clearly  form  a  unit  as  regards  signification,  suggests  an  ultimate 
identity  of  the  noun  reflexive  -gwa  (and  therefore  verbal 
indhect  reflexive  -gwa-)  with  the  passive  participial  -¥^.  The 
-gwa-  of  forms  in  -x-gwaf  is  not  quite  clear,  but  is  perhaps  to 
be  identified  with  the  comitative  -gwa-  of  the  verb.  An 
adjective  like  yu'lc.'al-x-gwat'  teeth-having  presents  a  parallel- 
ism to  a  verbal  participle  like  daV-llrri-x-gwaV  with  (tree) 
falling  over  one  (from  aorist  daV-limlm-x-gwa-de^  i  am  with 
IT  falling  OVER  ME,  scc  §  46)  that  is  suggestive  of  morphologic 
identity.  Examples  of  -gwaY  adjectives  are: 
waya'uxagw&V  having  daughter-in-law  56.10    (cf.  waya'uxagwa 

her  own  daughter-in-law) 
t'gwana't'gwaV  slave-having  (cf .  t'gwana't'gwa  his  own  slave) 
Da-fdn-eld'H'gw&t'  ^  Squirrel-Tongued (literally,  in-mouth  squirrel 
his-tongue  having  [name  of  Coyote's  daughter])  70.6;  72.4; 
75.11 
ni'xagwSiV  mother-having  (cf.  7ii'xa¥^  mothered) 
me'xagwat'  father-having  (cf.  Tne'xaV'^  fathered) 
VeHe'p'igigw&V  wife-having  (cf.  V eHe' y' igik' "^  wived  142.6) 
gu'^xgw&^t'  wife-having  128.4  (cf.  gu^-x-de^¥  my  wife  142.9) 
dagaxgwsi'V  head-having  (cf.  da'g-ax-deV  my  head  90.13) 
ts- !u'lxg\Y2Aj'  having  Indian  mono}^   (cf.  ts'luHx  Indian  money 
14.13) 
A  form  with  -gwat'  and  the  copula  ei-  (for  persons  other  than  the 
third)  takes  the  place  in  Takelma  of  the  verb  have  : 
ts'.'u'lxgwaf   elt'e^   I   have    money    (literally   money-having   or 

moneyed  I-am 
ts' lulx-gwaH'  he  has  money 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  has  greater  individuality  as  a  distinct 
phonetic  unit,  the  post-positive  wa'V^^  without  is  the  mor- 
phologic correlative  of  -gwaf  having: 
dagax  wa'Vi^  elf  head  without  you-are 
da'gaxgwaV  eif  head-having  you-are 

Similarly : 

nixa  wa'Yi^  elt'e^  mother  without  I-am 
ni'xagwat'  elte^  mother-having  I-am 

1  The  fagt  that  this  form  has  a  body-part  prefix  {da-  mouth)  seems  to  imply  its  verbal  (participial) 
character,  -t'gwat'  in  it,  and  forms  like  it,  may  have  to  be  analyzed,  not  as  -t'gwa  his  own+  -t' ,  but  rather 
as  -t'  Ti5.s+-gwa-  HAViNG+-r.  In  other  words,  from  a  noun-phrase  fan  cld'a  (older  eld'af)  squirrel  his. 
TONGUE  may  be  theoretically  formed  a  comitative  intransitive  with  prefix:  '*  da-t'dn-cla'at'-gwade^  i  am 
HAViNGSQuiRREL'STONGUEiNMYMOUTH,  of  which  the  text-form  is  the  participle.  This  explanation  has 
the  advantage  over  the  one  given  above  of  putting  forms  in  -'t'gwat'  and  -xgwat'  on  one  line;  of.  also  73.15. 

§  108 
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7.  -imikli,     A  few  adjectives  have  been  found  ending  in  this  suffix 

formed  from  temporal  adverbs : 

Jiople^nimikli  (men)  of  long  ago  168.1  Qiofle^n  long  ago  58.4,  7,  11) 
&o"^i'mik!i  (people)  of  nowadays  (&o"  now  188.8;  194.5) 

8.  -{i)Jc!i,     This  suffix,  evidently  closely  related  to    the  preceding 

one,  forms  adjectives  (with  the  signification  of  belonging  to, 
ALWAYS  being)  from  local  phrases.     Examples  are: 

lia-will'yiikM  belonging  to  good  folks,  not  "common"  (from^a-mZf 

in  the  house) 
xa°'-be7ruk\\^  being  between  sticks 
lia-hami' s\\i\\^  dwelling  in  air 

xa'^-da'niik.M  belonging  between  roclis  (e.  g.,  crawfish) 
daY-'p!i'ydk\\^  staymg  always  over  the  fire 
Jia-jpli'iia^M^  belonging  to  fire 

9.  -^xi*     A  few  adjectival  forms  in  -^xi,  formed  from  local  phrases, 

seem  to  have  a  force  entirely  coincident  with  adjectives  m.-{i)'k!i: 

Jia-j) !i' ya^-Ki  belonging  to  fire 

7ia-xi'ya^xi  mink  (literally,  always  staying  in  the  water  [from 
lia-xiya'  in  the  water  33.41) 

10.  -H'^xL     This   suffix  seems   to   be   used   interchangeably   with 

-(i)]c!i  and  -^xi.     Examples  are: 

Tia-hami'sa^i^'xi^  belonging  to  the  air,  sky 
xd'^-da'ni^'^xi^  belonging  between  rocks 
Jia-wiliH'^xi  belonging  to  the  house 
7ia-xi'ya^l''xi  belonging  to  the  water 
ha-'pHya^l'^xi  belonging  to  fire 

The  following  forms  in  -H'^xi,  not  derived  from  local  phrases,  doubt- 
less belong  with  these : 

ge^l'^xi  belonging  there  160.24 

goyo^l'^xi  belonging  to  shamans  (used  to  mean :  capable  of  wish- 
ing ill,  supernaturally  doing  harm,  to  shamans)  170.11 

§  109.  I^lural  For^nations 

A  few  adjectives  form  their  plural  or  frequentative  by  reduplica- 
tion: 

Singular  Plural 

de-hu'"^^  full  49.14;  116.5  de-M^la^x  (dissimilated  from 

-hu'ha'x)  122.17 

i'Zfe.'afc''^  bad  182.1;  198.4  iVa'lsaV''  (dissimilated   from 

ll'alts!-) 

maTiaH  large  23.1;  74.15  mahmZ  32.15;  49.10;  130.4 
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Of  these,  the  first  two  are  clearly  verbal  in  type.  The  probably  non- 
agentive  -x  of  de-hu^ha^x  (also  singular  de-hu'^^x  from  *de-bu''^]c!-x  [cf. 
de-hil'^lcHn  i  shall  fill  itJ)  and  the  apparently  passive  participial 
-ok'""  of  I'ltslak'"^  strongly  suggest  that  the- first  two  of  these  adjec- 
tives are  really  adjectivally  specialized  verb-forms.  maJimi  is  alto- 
gether irregular  in  type  of  reduplication,  tlos'o''^  little  56.15;  74.16 
forms  its  plural  by  the  repetition  of  the  second  consonant  after  the 
repeated  vowel  of  the  singular:  dak.'oloi-tlos'u's'gwaf  he  has  small 
CHEEKS.  In  regard  to  t'iif  170.18.  the  plural  of  fu  hot  57.15,  it 
is  not  certain  whether  the  -f  is  the  repeated  initial  consonant,  or 
the  -t'  characteristic  of  other  adjective  plurals. 

Most  adjectives  form  their  plural  by  repeating  after  the  medial 
consonant  the  vowel  of  the  stem,  where  possible,  and  adding  to  the 
amplified  stem  the  element  -if  (probably  from  -hit\  as  shown  by 
its  treatment  with  preceding  fortis),  or,  after  vowels,  -fit';  a  final 
non-radical  -(a)x  disappears  in  the  plural.  Jio's'au  getting  bigger 
(with  inorganic  -a-)  forms  its  plural  by  the  repetition  of  the  stem- 
vowel  alone,  hos'o'^  156.11 ;  158.1 1 ;  similar  is  du^u"  58.10  which  seems 
to  be  the  plural  of  du  pretty  58.8.  i/o'^'i([?]  yot'-Tii)  alive  forms 
the  plural  yot'i'hi  ([?]  yofi-hi)  128.16.  Examples  of  the  peculiarly 
adjectival  plural  in  -it')if  are: 


Singular 

al-fgeya^px  round 
al-t'mila^px  smooth 
sal-ts' luna'fx  straight 
sal-t!a'i  narrow 
da-'p'o'a^x  crooked  ( =  -ak!-x) 

l-ge'wa^x  crooked- handed 
(=  -ak!-x;  cf.  aorist  gewe- 
Iclaw-  carry  [salmon]  bow- 
fashion) 

de-ts' aigilH'  sharp-pointed  126.18 

de-fillu'^y  dull 

al-ts'.'iH  red 

al-fgu'''s-  white  55.2;  188.11 
al-fge'm  black  13.3;  162.4 
halslong  14.5;  15.12,  15 


Plural 

al-fgeye^p'it' 
al-t' mill'  pit" 
sal-ts'  lu'riMpii" 
sal-t!a'y2bV\i' 
gwif-p'o'o^lc'iV   crooked 

armed 
i-ge'wG^^ViV 


de-ts'  lugUhit' 
de-fulii'^p'W 
da'Tc'.oloi-ts'li'liVii"  he  has  red 

cheeks 
da'hloloi-fguyu^s'iV     he     has 

white  cheeks 
da'Jcloloi-fge'meViV    he      has 

black  cheeks 
s'inlxddH'  an     haHofsiV    their 

noses  are  long 
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Adverbs 

mW^'xda'n  once  182.20;  188.13 


That  these  plurals  are  really  frequentative  or  distributive  in  force 
is  illustrated  by  such  forms  as  da'JcIoloi-ts'H'lit'if  red-cheeked, 
which  has  reference  not  necessarily  to  a  plurality  of  persons  affected, 
but  to  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  quality  predicated,  i.  e.,  to 
the  redness  of  both  cheeks. 

V.  Numerals  (§§  110,  111) 

§  110,  Cardinals 

Cardinals 

1.  mi'»%aM3.2;  192.8;  m^'^s 
188.9 
\rjd"m  22.7;    110.11  i 

\ga  p'.vm^  oo J ,12,   116.1]  -^ 

3.  xi'hinV  150.8  xi'nt' 

4.  gamga^m  148.5;  184.17  gamga'man 

5.  delial  150.19,  20;  182.21  delaldan 

6.  liaHml'^s  150.12  liaHrai'ts fada^n 

7.  liaHgaf^m  TiaHga'^m.ada'n 

8.  liaHxi'n  JiaHxinda^n 

9.  liaHgo''  150.14  haHgo^gada^n 

10.  i'xdil  IS.l;  150.5;  182.22      ixdllda'n 

11.  i'xdil  mi'^^sga^    gada^V 

ten  one  on-top-of 

12.  i'xdil  gd'^m  gada^Jc' 
20.  yaplami'^s  182.23 
30.  xi'n  ixdll 

40.  gamga'TYi'tin  ixdl^l 

50.  dehaldan  ixdiH 

60.  JiaHmi'tsIadan  ixdi^l 

70.  TiaHga'^madan ixdi'l 

80.  JiaHxi'ndan  ixdi'l 

90.  TiaHgogada'n  ixdi'l 
100.  t!cimi"s  23.2,  4,  9,  12,  13 
200.  ga'^mtln  t.'eimi'^s 
300.  xin  t.'eimi'^s 
400.  gamga'mHn  tleimi'^s 

1,  000.  i'xdildan  Heiwi'^s 

2,  000.  yap.'ami'tsladan  V.eimi'^s 

mi'^^sga^  is  the  usual  uncompounded  form  of  one.  In  compounds 
the  simpler  form  mi'^s  (stem  mits!-)  occurs  as  the  second  element: 

JiaHmi'^s  six  (  =  one  [finger]  in  the  hand) 
ya'plami'^s  twenty  (  =  one  man) 


§   110 
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tleimi'^s  one  hundred  (probably  =  one  inale[^/i;*-]) 

me'^l  t'gd°'-mi'^s  crows  earth-one   (  =  land  packed  full  of  crows) 

144.9,  11,  12,  13 
de^ml'^s  in-front-one  (  =  marching  in  single  file) 
■      almi"s  all  together  92.23,  24;  190.17 

Of  the  two  forms  for  two,  ga/'pHni'  seems  to  be  the  more  frequently 
used,  though  no  difference  of  signification  or  usage  can  be  traced. 
gof'plini''  two  and  xi'hinV  three  are  evident  compounds  of  the 
simpler  gd'^m  and  xVn  (seen  in  ha-ixVn  eight)  and  an  element  -hini'' 
that  is  perhaps  identical  with  -binV  of  lia'-bini'  in  the  middle. 
gamga'm  four  is  evidently  reduplicated  from  gof^m  two,  the  falling 
accent  of  the  second  syllable  being  probably  due  to  the  former 
presence  of  the  catch  of  the  simplex.  An  attempt  has  been  made^ 
to  explain  delial  five  as  an  adjectival  form  in  -al  derived  from  de^- 
IN  front.  The  numerals  six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  are  best  con- 
sidered as  morphologically  verbs  provided  with  the  compound  prefix 
TmH-  IN  THE  HAND   (see  §  35,  4),  and  thus  strictly  signifying  one 

(finger)  IS  IN  THE  HAND)  TWO,  THREE,  FOUR  (fINGERS)  ARE  IN  THE 

HAND.  No  explanation  can  be  given  of  -go""  in  JiaHgo''  nine,  except 
that  it  may  be  an  older  stem  for  four,  later  replaced,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  by  the  composite  gamga'm  two  +  two.  i'xdil  ten  is 
best  explained  as  compounded  of  i-x-  hand  (but  wdiy  not  lux-  as  in 
lux-de'Y  MY  HAND?)  and  the  dual  -dVl,  and  as  being  thus  equivalent 

to  TWO  HANDS. 

It  thus  seems  probable  that  there  are  only  three  simple  numeral 
stems  in  Takelma,  ml'^^s  one,  gd'^m  two,  and  xi'n  three.  All  the 
rest  are  either  evident  derivations  from  these,  or  else  {delial  probably 
and  i'xdil  certainly)  descriptive  of  certain  finger-positions.  While  the 
origin  of  the  Takelma  system  may  be  tertiary  or  quinary  (if  -go^  is 
the  original  stem  for  four  and  delial  is  a  primary  element),  the 
decimal  feeling  that  runs  through  it  is  evidenced  both  by  the  break 
at  ten  and  by  the  arrangement  of  the  numerals  beyond  ten. 

The  teens  are  expressed  by  ten  one  above  (i.  e.,  ten  over  one),  ten 
TWO  ABOVE ;  and  so  on.  ga^a""!  thereto  may  be  used  instead  of  gada^V 
over.  Twenty  is  one  man,  i.  e.,  both  hands  and  feet.  One  hun- 
dred can  be  plausibly  explained  as  equivalent  to  one  male  person.^ 
The  other  tens,  i.  e.,  thirty  to  ninety  inclusive,  are  expressed  by 

1  American  Anthropologist,  loc.  cit.,  where  five  is  explained  as  being  in  front,  on  the  basis  of  the 
method  of  fingering  used  by  the  Takelma  in  comiting. 
»  Loc.  cit. 

§   110 
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multiplication,  the  appropriate  numeral  adverb  preceding  the  word  for 
ten.  xi'n  ixdll  thirty,  however,  uses  the  original  cardinal  xin,  instead 
of  the  numeral  adverb  xinf.  The  hundreds  (including  two  hundred 
and  one  thousand)  are  similarly  expressed  as  multiplications  of  one 
hundred  (tleimi'^s),  the  numeral  adverbs  (xin  instead  of  xVnf  in 
three  hundred)  preceding  tJeimi'^s.  Numerals  above  one  thousand 
(=  lOX  100)  can  hardly  have  been  in  much  use  among  the  Takelma, 
but  can  be  expressed,  if  desired,  by  prefixing  the  numeral  adverbs 
derived  from  the  tens  to  tleimi'^s;  e.  g.,  dehaldan  ixdildan  t.'eimi'^s 
5X10X100  =  5,000. 

As  far  as  the  syntactic  treatment  of  cardinal  numerals  is  concerned, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  plural  of  the  noun  modified  is  never  em- 
ployed with  any  of  them : 

waAwl'^  gdpHni  girl  two  (i.  e.,  two  girls)  55.2,  5,  7,  12  {wa-iwl'^- 

fan  girls  56.11) 
m6log6ld'i]i''agd''p!ini  old- woman  two  26.14  (mologold'p'aldan  old 

women  138.10) 
Tid'p'da  gd'plini  his  child  two  154.17  Qid'pxda  his  children) 

Like  adjectives,  attributive  numerals  regularly  follow  the  noun. 
§  111,  Niuner^al  Adverbs 

The  numeral  adverbs  denoting  so  and  so  many  times  are  derived 
from  the  corresponding  cardinals  by  suffixing  -an  (often  weakened 
to  -'(in)  to  gd'^m.  two  and  its  derivative  gamga'm  four;  -f,  to  xin 
three;  -da'n,  to  other  numerals  {-ada^'n,  to  those  ending  in  -^m  and 
~ts!-  =  -^s).  liaHgd'^m  seven  and  TiaHxi^n  eight,  it  will  be  observed, 
do  not  follow  gd'^m  and  xin  in  the  formation  of  their  numeral  adverbs, 
but  add  -{a)da'n. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  mil^x-  in  mW'^xda^n  once  is  genetically 
related  and  perhaps  dialectically  equivalent  to  mi^'s-,  but  no  known 
grammaticor  phonetic  process  of  Takelma  enables  one  to  connect  them. 
7iaHgd^gada''n  nine  times  seems  to  insert  a  -ga-  between  the  cardinal 
and  the  adverbial  suiTix  -dan.  The  most  plausible  explanation  of  the 
form  is  its  interpretation  as  nine  (JiaHgo^)  that  {ga)  number-of-times 
i-da^n),  the  demonstrative  serving  as  a  peg  to  hang  the  sufTix  on. 

From  the  numeral  adverbs  are  derived,  by  prefixing  Tia-  in,  a 
further  series  with  the  signification  of  in  so  and  so  many  places  : 

Tia-gd'^mHn  in  two  places 
lia-gamgama^n  176.2,  3  in  four  places 
ha-haHgo^gada^n  in  nine  places 

.§  Ill 
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Cardinals  with  prefixed  Tia-   are   also   found,   apparently  with   an 
approximative  force,  e.  g.,  Jia-dehal  about  five  194.2. 

No  series  of  ordinal  numerals  could  be  obtained,  and  the  prob- 
ability is  strong  that  such  a  series  does  not  exist.  deWn  occurs 
as  FIRST  (e.  g.,  will  debi'n-lii  first  house),  but  may  also  mean  last 
49.2;  150.15,  a  contradiction  that,  in  view  of  the  probable  etymology 
of  the  word,  is  only  apparent.  dehVn  is  evidently  related  to  Tia-bini^ 
IN  THE  MIDDLE,  and  therefore  signifies  something  like  in  front  of 
THE  middle;  i.  e.,  at  either  end  of  a  series,  a  meaning  that  com- 
ports very  well  \vith  the  renderings  of  both  first  and  lasTo  It  is 
thus  evident  that  no  true  ordinal  exists  for  even  the  first  numeral. 

VI.  Adverbs  and  Particles  (§§  112-114) 

A  very  large  number  of  adverbs  and  particles  (some  of  them  simple 
stems,  others  transparent  derivatives,  while  a  great  many  others  still 
are  quite  impervious  to  analysis)  are  found  in  Takelma,  and,  particu- 
larly the  particles,  seem  to  be  of  considerable  importance  in  an  idio- 
matically constructed  sentence.  A  few  specifically  adverbial  sufiixes 
are  discernible,  but  a  large  number  of  unanalyzable  though  clearly 
non-primitive  adverbs  remain ;  it  is  probable  that  many  of  these  are 
crystallized  noun  or  verb  forms  now  used  in  a  specialized  adverbial 

sense. 

§  112,  Adverbial  Suffixes 

Perhaps  the  most  transparent  of  all  is : 

1.  -da^t\  This  element  is  freely  added  to  personal  and  demonstra- 
tive pronouns,  adverbs  or  verbal  prefixes,  and  local  phrases,  to 
impart  the  idea  of  direction  from  or  to,  more  frequently  the  former. 
Examples  of  its  occurrence  are : 

gl^dsbY'  in  my  direction  (gl  I) 

waded&t'  from  my  side  (wade  to  me) 

ada't'  on,  to  this  side  112.17;  144.2 

I'dad&^V  in  that  direction,  from  that  side  (Ida-  that) 

M'^^da^t'  from  j^onder  (M"^-  that  yonder) 

gwi'daV  in  which  direction?  190.18  (gwi  how?  w^here?) 

gedsi\'  from  there  144.8 

eme'^daV  from  here 

me'Ma't'  hitherwards  32.10,  11;  55.3  (me^- hither) 

Jie'^dauV  thitherwards  (he^-  away) 

no"da^t'  from  down  river  23.9  (no^  down  river) 

§  112 
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handsb'V  (going)  across  (hatv-  across)  30.4;  31.16 

Tia'^TW^ada^t' from  across  (the  river)  (/ia'ntZa  across  it)  112.17;  114.17 

Jiahamdsi'V  from  above  (Jia-  in  +  ham-  up) 

Jiaxiya' dsbt'  from  water  on  to  land  Qia-xiya'  in  the  water) 

(Zayt'-iyiZl'*dat'  from  on  top  of  the  house  {daV-will  over  the  house) 

27.5;  62.5 
gwen-tgd"--  ho'¥dandadsi\'  from  the  east  {gwen-fgd°'-bo'¥daiida 

east)  144.23;  (cf.  146.1) 

More  special  in  use  of  -daf  are : 

TionoxdsiV  last  year  Qionox  some  time  ago) 
dewe'nxadsi^V  day  after  to-morrow  (dewe'nxa  to-morrow) 
de^daY  first,  before  others  110.5 

2.  -xa.  A  fairly  considerable  number  of  adverbs,  chiefly  temporal 
in  signification,  are  found  to  end  in  this  element.     Such  are: 

7to«xa'  yesterday  76.9;  98.21 

da-ho'^xa''  this  evening  13.3;  16.15;  63.8;  78.4 

dahalni'xa,  for  a  long  time  (cf.  hdl-s  long  and  lepni'xa  in  winter) 

54.4;  108.16 
1/a'xa  continually,  only,  indeed  (cf.  post-positive  yd'^  just)  54.5; 

63.3;  78.10 
(Zewe'Tixa  to-morrow  77.14;  112.15;  130.17;  194.1 
dapla'xa,  toward  daylight,  dawn  45.4 
cZe'^xa  henceforth  (cf.  de~  in  front  of)  196.5 
sama'xa  in  summer  (cf.  sa'ma  summer  188.13;  verb-stem  s<xm-gr- 

be  summer  92.9)  162.16;  176.13,  15 
Ze/ni'xain  winter  162.20;  176.15 
de-hixi'msa,  ([  ?  ]=-t-xa)  in  spring  ([  ?  ]  cf.  U'xal  moon) 
da-yo^ga'mxsi  in  autumn  186.3 
ts-H's-Si  {U]=-t-xa)  at  night  182.20 
xaml'^xa.  by  the  ocean  (cf.  xam-  into  water)  21.1;  55.1 
(?)  ho^-nexsi-da^  soon,  immediately  (cf.  &o"now  and  ne^  well!  or 

na-^  do)  90.10;  108.2 
(?) (Za^ma'xaufar  away  (iorda'-  cf.  da'-o'l near)  14.3;  188.21 ;  190.6 

In  tepni'^x  90.6,  a  doublet  of  lepnVxa,  -xa  appears  shortened  to  -x; 
this  -X  may  be  found  also  in  Jionox  some  time  ago  (cf.  liono'^  again). 
Here  perhaps   belongs   also  da-yawa'nt!i-xi  (adjectival?)   in  half, 

ON  ONE   SIDE  (OF  TWO)  94.3. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  number  of  these  adverbs  are  provided 
with  the  prefix  da-  (de-  before  palatal  vowels,  cf.  §  36,  2),  the  appli- 
cation of  which,  however,  in  their  case,  can  not  be  explained. 

3.  -ne\  A  number  of  adverbs,  chiefly  those  of  demonstrative 
signification,  assume  a  temporal  meaning  on  the  addition  of  -7if\  a 

1  See  Appendix  A,  p.  290. 

§   112 
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catch  intervening  between  the  suffix  and  the  stem.  Etymologi- 
cally  -ne  may  be  identical  with  the  hortatory  particle  ne^  well,  let 

(us)  . 

Adverb  Temporal 

Tie"^-  there  yonder  ^e'^ne^  then,  at  that  time  45.6; 

49.14 
gre  there  14.3;  15.5,  12  ^e'ne' so  long  92.10;  198.9 

me'-  hither  me^ne®  at  this  time  24.14  (cf.  also 

ma^nai  around  this  time  178.4) 
g'me^  here  31.3;  192.9  €me^ne(?/a'«-?ii)  (right) here([?]  = 

now)  190.23 
gwi  how?  46.2;  78.5  gwi'^ne  some  time  (elapsed),  how 

long?  44.2;  48.9;  148.7 
To  this  set  probably  belong  also : 

a;'a%xu''ne' at  night,  night  45.3;  46.12;  48.10;  160.22 

he^n  by  day  166.2  (cf.  he  sun,  day) 

?iop.'e^n  long  ago  58.4;  86.7,9;  192.15;  194.4 

xd^nevn'^  sometimes  132.25 

&o«ne  now,  yet  130.23  (cf.  6o"  now) 

I'de^ne^,  which  the  parallelism  of  the  other  forms  in  -ne^  with  de, 
monstrative  stems  leads  one  to  expect,  does  not  happen  to  occur- 
but  probably  exists.  Curiously  enough,  lie'^ne  not  infrequently  may 
be  translated  as  like,  particularly  with  preceding  ¥ai  (§  105): 

¥a'i  Jie^ne  hem  something  like  wood  186.11 
Vai  gwala  Jie'^ne  like  various  tilings  196.3 

A  number  of  other  adverbial  suffixes  probably  occur,  but  the 
examples  are  not  numerous  enough  for  their  certain  determination. 
Among  them  is  -ado' : 

nU^gwada^  some  distance  down  river  54.2  (cf.  tio"  do"\vn  river  and 

no'^gwa'  down  river  from  75.14) 
Jiinwada'  some  distance  up  river  56.4;  100.18;  102.4  (cf.  hina'u 

up  river  and  liinwa'  up  river  from  77.1) 
lia'nt'ada  across  the  river  98.5;  192.3;  (cf.  Jia^nf  across,  in  half) 

Several  adverbs  are  found  to  end  in  -(da)da^,  perhaps  to  be  identified 
with  the  -da^  of  subordinate  verb-forms : 

ho'^-nexada^  immediately  90.10,  12;  108.2 

A,e^((Za)(Za'^  away  from  here  92.5;  172.5;  194.10;  196.11 

gwel-^wak'wi^  early  in  the  morning  44.1;  63.9;  77.14;  190.1  seems 
to  be  a  specialized  verb-form  in  -Vi^  if,  whenever.  It  is  possible 
that  there  is  an  adverbial  -V  suffix: 

gwe^nf  in  back,  behind  94.15 

?ia'nf  across,  in  half  146.22;  154.9;  192.7  §   112 
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It  may  be  that  this  -t'  has  regularly  dropped  off  when  final  ui  poly- 
syllables : 

<?a^o7near  100.15;  hnt  da^o'lfi  {  =  da^o%f  ]+-%%)  136.7 
§  113,  Simple  Adverbs 

The  simple  adverbs  that  are  closely  associated  with  demonstrative 
stems  have  been  already  discussed  (§  104).  A  number  of  others, 
partly  simple  stems  and  partly  unanalyzable  derivatives,  are  listed 
here,  such  as  have  been  already  listed  under  adverbial  suffixes  not 
being  repeated. 

1.  Local  adverbs: 

no"  down  river  17.9;  63,1;  124.15 

nd'^^'s-  next  door  ([?]  related  to  no")  17.4;  188.2 

hina^u  up  river  ([?]  compounded  with  no")  22.7;  23.1;  61.13; 

192.14 
da'-o'l  near  (cf.  -f ,  §  112,  and  see  §  93)  100.15;  102.6;  126.2 
diliau{ya"')  last  of  all  (see  §  93)  120.18 
gl'i'wa  isiY  o^  48.8;  192.1 

aWi  in  the  house  (cf.  §  37,  14)  28.8;  43.13;  140.5 
WHja-  on  both  sides,  mutually  (cf.  §  37,  5)  172.10;  176.6 

2.  Temporal  adverbs : 

6o"  now,  to-day  49.13;  50.1;  56.11;  61.11 

ha'wi  still,  yet  (cf.  §  37,  9)  78.1;  126.21;  192.8;  198.11 

ho'^ne  Tiawi 


-.    ,    .  ,  _      w  soon  128.18 
haw%  oo^ne 

olo^m  (ulu^m)  formerly,  up  to  now  43.11;  63.1;  71.15;  166.2 

hemdi^  when?  132.24;  a'nl^  hem  never 

mP  now,  already  (often  proclitic  to  following  word)    22.4;   63.1; 
190.9 

gane  then,  and  then  (often  used  merely  to  introduce  new  state- 
ment) 47.14;  63.1,  2,  16 
A  noteworthy  idiomatic  construction  of  adverbs  or  phrases  of  tem- 
poral signification  is  their  use  as  quasi-substantives  with  forms  of 
laHl^-  BECOME.  Compare  such  English  substantivized  temporal 
phrases  as  afternoon.     Examples  are: 

sama'xa  Idp'V  in-summer  it-has-become  92.11 

haye'^wa'xda'^da  IdHe"  in- their-re turning  it-became  (  =  it  became 

time  for  them  to  return)  124.15 
liahehini  diha'-uda  IdHifa^  noon  after-it  when-it-became  ( =  when 

it  was  afternoon)  186.8 

§   113 
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3.  Negative  and  affirmative  adverbs: 

M'  no  134.19,  21 

Aa'-u  yes  24.13;  64.1;  170.12 

a'nl'  not  (with  aorist)  23.3,  6;  64.3;  78.1 

a'ndi  not?  56.10;  90.26  (e.  g.,  a'ndi  k'ai  are  there  not  any?)  56.8 

nl^  not?  (with  following  subordinate):  s'-nl'^  naga' shirida^  didn't 

I  tell  you?  136.10 
naga-di"  do  (you)  not?  116.12 
wede  not  (with  inferential  and  potential)  25.13;  122.22,  23 

4.  Modal  adverbs: 

hono'^  (rarely  heard  as  Tiono^n  74.8;  this  is  very  likely  its  origi- 
nal form,  cf.  -^n  for  -^ne,  §  112,  3)  again,  too,  also  22.4;  58.5; 
134.1 
granz/aonly  54.4;  94.5;  ^an^a'-i^i  anyhow  94.8 ;  1^2. l^ ;  ganga-s-i'^ 

just  so,  for  fun 
-warn' even  47. 10;  61.3;  71.8;  76.4;  186.2 
yaxd'^^wa  however  (cf.  yaxa,  §  114,  9;  for  -waci.gl'^^wa,  §  113, 1) 

72.11;  74.15 
Jia'ga  explanatory  particle   used   with  inferential  28.10;    45.11 

(e.  g.,  ga  Jiaga  wa'la^  yu'V  so  that  one  was  really  he  170.8) 
Thokla'  in  every  way,  of  all  sorts  (e.  g.,  ¥adi'  nak.'a  ^a'nl^  Igl'^nan 
what  kind  was  not  taken?,  i.  e.,  every  kind  was  taken  60.11) 
yewg  perhaps  136.23;  180.8;   196.18 
S-0-,  s'o^^  perfectly,  well  136.20;  166.1  (e.  g.,  s'o'^  de^gwa'lfgvn^p" 

take  good  care  of  yourself!  128.24) 
amadi' (s-i^)  would  that!    142.10  (e.  g.,  amadi's'i^  t.'omoma'^n  I 
wish  I  could  kill  him;  amadi  Idho'^^  would  that  he  died!  196.2) 
wi'sa^m  (cf.  wis,  §  114,  8)  I  wonder  if  150.2,  3  (e.  g.,  m^^  wi'sa^m 
ya'^  I  wonder  if  he  went  already) 
It  is  a  characteristic  trait  of  Takelma,  as  of  many  other  American 
languages,  that  such  purely  modal  ideas  as  the  optative  (would 
that!)  and  dubitative  (i  wonder  if)  are  expressed  by  independent 
adverbs  without  modification  of  the  indicative  verb-form  (cf.  further 
wi^ohiha^n  ye^wa'H'  wi'sa^m  my-elder-brothers  they-will-return 
I-WONDER-IP  150.2,  3). 

Several  of  the  adverbs  listed  above  can  be  used  relatively  with 
subordinates,  in  which  use  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  conjunctive 
adverbs : 

ho^-gwan^  (!)  ydP-nia'-uda^  (2)  hai-yeweya'V'^  (3)  as  soon  as(l) 

they  went  (2),  she  took  him  out  again  (3)  128.20 
yewe  (1)  xeie^yagwanaga'm  (2)  yewe  (3)  waf°'da  (4)  MwiW^^  (5) 
perhaps  (1)  that  we  destroy  him  (2),  perhaps  (3)  he  runs  (5) 

1  Probably  compounded  of  bou  now  and  gan(i)  now,  then,  and  then. 

§  113 
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to  her  (4)  (  =  should  we  destroy  him,  perhaps  he  would  run  to 
her) 
waya'  (1)  he^ne^  (2)  de-k'iwi'¥au¥wanrfm^  (3)  ga  (4)  na^na¥i¥ 
(5)  just  as  (2)  a  knife  (1)  is  brandished  (3),  that  (4)  he  did 
with  it  (5)  172.12  (of.  he^ne'  in  its  meaning  of  like,  §112,  3) 

§  114.  I*a7^ticles 

By  particles  are  nere  meant  certain  uninflected  elements  that  have 
little  or  no  meaning  of  their  own,  but  that  serve  either  to  connect 
clauses  or  to  color  by  some  modal  modification  the  word  to  which 
they  are  attached.  They  are  never  met  with  at  the  beginning  of  a 
clause  or  sentence,  but  occur  only  postpositively,  generally  as  enclitics. 
Some  of  the  elements  listed  above  as  modal  adverbs  (§  113,  4)  might 
also  be  considered  as  syntactic  particles  (e.  g.,  wana,  Tia'ga,  nakla", 
which  never  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  clause);  these,  however, 
show  no  tendency  to  be  drawn  into  the  verb-complex.  Whenever 
particles  qualify  the  clause  as  a  whole,  rather  than  any  particular 
word  in  the  clause,  they  tend  to  occupy  the  second  place  in  the  sen- 
tence, a  tendency  that,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  65),  causes  them  often 
to  be  inserted,  but  not  organically  incorporated,  into  the  verb- 
complex.  The  most  frequently  occurring  particles  are  those  listed 
below : 

1.  yW"  JUST.     This  element  is  not   dissimilar  in  meaning   to   the 

post-nominal  emphasizing  -^a"  (§  102),  but  differs  from  it  in 
that  it  may  be  embedded  in  the  verb-form : 
%-yaf°'-sgeH' sga't'  he  just  twisted  it  to  one  side  31.5 

It  only  rarely  follows  a  verb-form,  however,  showing  a  strong 
tendency  to  attach  itself  to  denominating  terms.  Though 
serving  generally  to  emphasize  the  preceding  word,  it  does  not 
seem  to  involve,  like  -^a\  the  idea  of  a  contrast : 

xaJ^-xo  yaf°'  right  among  firs  (cf.  94.17) 

lie'ne  ya""  just  then,  then  indeed  63.13;  128.22;  188.1,  18 

do^mxbin  yd'"'  I  shall  just  Idll  you  178.15 

It  has  at  times  a  comparative  force: 

gV'  yd'°-  na^nada'^  you  will  be,  act,  just  like  me  (cf.  196.2) 

2.  hi.     This  constantly  occurring  enclitic  is  somewhat  difficult  to 

define.  With  personal  pronouns  it  is  used  as  an  emphatic 
particle: 

ma'  hi  you  yourself  (cf.  104.13;  152.20 
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Similarly  with  demonstratives: 

ga'  hi  just  that,  the  same  64.6;  96.16;  144.3;  190.21 

In  such  cases  it  is  rather  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  it 

and  ya'"/  to  which  it  may  be  appended: 

ga  ya'°'  M  givelda^  just  under  that  190.17 

Tmn-yd'^-M  hd^'-fe'^x  just  across  the  river  she  emerged  58.3 

As  emphasizing  particle  it  may  even  be  appended  to  sub- 
ordinate verb  forms  and  to  local  phrases : 

ydnt'e^da^W  just  as  I  went  (cf.  138.23;  152.5,  7) 
diha-vde  lii"  right  behind  me,  as  soon  as  I  had  gone 

It  may  be  enclitically  attached  to  other  particles,  ya/'^-Tii 
192.1  being  a  particularly  frequent  combination: 
gi^  yaxa'-Tii  I,  however,  indeed  71.8 
Its  signification  is  not  always,  however,  so  specific  nor  its 
force  so  strong.  All  that  can  be  said  of  it  in  many  cases 
is  that  it  mildly  calls  attention  to  the  preceding  word  with- 
out, however,  specially  emphasizing  it ;  often  its  force  is  prac- 
tically nil.  This  lack  of  definite  signification  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  following  lullaby,  in  the  second  line  of  which  it  serves 
merely  to  preserve  the  rhythm  -'- : 

mo'xo  wa'inhd  buzzard,  put  him.  to  sleep ! 
s'l'mhiwa'irihd  (?)  put  him  to  sleep! 
ye'lda  wa'inlid  slug,  put  him  to  sleep ! 

The  most  important  syntactic  function  of  hi  is  to  make  a  verbal 
prefix  an  independent  word,  and  thus  take  it  out  of  its  proper 
place  in  the  verb: 

de'-hi  ahead  (from  de-  in  front)  33.15;  64.3;  196.1;  198.12 
ha'n-hi  ei-sak'^  across  he-canoe-paddled 

but: 
e2-^a7i-saZ:''"  he-canoe-across-paddled  112.9,  18;  114.11 

where  han-,  as  an  incorporated  local  prefix,  takes  its  place  after 
the  object  el.  A  number  of  adverbs  always  appear  with  suffixed 
hi;  e.  g.,  gasa'lhi QUICKLY  16.10.  Like  -%\  fromwhichit  differs, 
however,  in  its  far  greater  mobility,  hi  is  never  found  appended 
to  non-subordinate  predicative  forms.  With  hi  must  not  be 
confi.ised : 

1  The  various  shades  of  emphasis  contributed  by  -^a\  yo'o,  hi,  and-s-t^,  respectively,  are  well  illustrated 
in  ma'a'^  you,  but  you  (as  contrasted  with  others);  ma  yd'a  just  you,  you  indeed  (simple  emphasis  with- 
out necessary  contrast);  ma'  hi  you  yourself;  mas-'i'^  and  you,  you  in  youb  turn  (10S.13) 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2— 12 18  §    114 
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3.  -hi^.     This  particle  is  found  appended  most  frequently  to  intro- 

ductory words  in  the  sentence,  such  as  ml^,  gane,  and  other 
adverbs,  and  to  verb-forms: 

?/il'-Ai^ia$ra''^  then  he  returned  62.2;  (cf.  188.15) 
gane-M^  aha-i-gini'^Jc'  and  then  he  went  into  the  house  55.16 
naga'-i-Tii^  =  naga'^^  he  said  +  -U^  (see  §  22)  22.6;  57.1;  128.15; 
192.9 

As  no  definite  meaning  can  be  assigned  to  it,  and  as  it  is  found 

only  in  myth  narration,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  is  to  be 

interpreted  as  a  quotative: 

ga  naga' sa^n-Tii^  that  they  said  to  each  other,  it  is  said  27. 1,  3 ;  31 .9 

-Tii^  is  also  found  attached  to  a  verbal  prefix  (22.1;  140.8,  22,  23). 

4.  -S'i^  AND,  BUT.     This  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  occurring  par- 

ticles in  Takelma  narration,  its  main  function  being  to  bind 
together  two  clauses  or  sentences,  particularly  when  a  contrast 
is  involved.  It  is  found  appended  to  nouns  or  pronouns  as 
deictic  or  connective  suffix: 

afcs-i^  he  in  his  turn  61.11;  (cf.  47.14;  104.8,13) 
liuW  sgi'sidiH  mexs'i^  Panther  and  Coyote,  also  Crane 
An  example  of  its  use  as  sentence  connector  is : 

ga  nagahhan  ha-fgd'^de  hople^n,  ho^-s-i'^  eme'^  a'nl^  ga  naga'n  that 
used-to-be-said  in-my-country  long-ago,  now-but  here  not  that 
is-said  194.4;  (cf.  60.9;  118.3;  122.17) 

-s'i^  is  particularly  frequently  suffixed  to  the  demonstratives  ga 
THAT  and  aga  this,  gas'i^  and  agas'i^  serving  to  connect  two 
sentences,  the  second  of  which  is  the  temporal  or  logical  resultant 
or  antithesis  of  the  second.  Both  of  the  connected  or  con- 
trasted sentences  may  be  introduced  by  gas'i^,  agas'i^  or  by  a 
word  with  enclitically  attached  -s'i^.  In  an  antithesis  agas'i^ 
seems  to  introduce  the  nearer,  while  gas'i^  is  used  to  refer  to 
the  remoter  act.  Examples  showing  the  usage  of  gas'i^  and 
agas'i^  are: 

gas-i'^  de^l  ha-de-diW a  d%-bumd''^¥   (I  smoked  them  out),  and- 

then  (or  so-that)  yellow-jackets  everywhere  swarmed  73.10 
¥aiwi'^   tlomoma'nda^  gas'i'^  gayawaYp'    something   I-having- 

killed-it,  thereupon  you-ate-it  90.8 
gas'i'^  guxda  Tiulvfin  wa-iwi'^  tlomxi'xas'i^  ahaH  on-one-hand  his- 

wife  (was  a)  sea  woman,  her-mother-in-law-but  (lived)  in-the- 

house  154.15 
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agas'i^  yo'^ld^at'Jc'  yd'"'  xu'ma-s'i^  a'nl^  de^ugu's'i  now  my-bones 
just  (I  was)  (i.  e.,  I  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton),  food-and  not 
she-gave-me-to-eat  186.1 

agas'i^  a'nl^  ml'^wa  al-t!eye'xi  naga'^^  yulum^a"  aga's'i^  xamk"  wa- 
iwl''^  nW  al-t!aydVwa  on-one-hand  "Not  probably  she-has-dis- 
covered-me,"  he-said  Eagle-for-his-part,  but  Grizzly-Bear  girl 
now  she-had-discovered  him  124.9 

gas'i^  and  agas'i^  as  syntactic  elements  are  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  demonstratives  ga  and  aga  to  which  a  connective  -s'i^ 
happens  to  be  attached.     This  is  shown  by: 

ga-s'i'^  ga^al  that-so  for  ( =  so  for  that  reason) 

where  ga^al  is  a  postposition  to  ga.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent post-nominal  -s'i^  from  appearing  in  the  same  clause: 

aga's'i^  mels'i^  but  Crow-in-her-turn  162.14 
When  suffixed  to  the  otherwise  non-occurring  demonstrative  H- 
(perhaps  contained  in   ida-  that)  it  has  a  concessive  force, 

DESPITE,  ALTHOUGH,  EVEN  IF  60.1: 

H's'i^-Jii  s-07n  ga^al  ha-de-dilfa  wW  a'nV-  al-t!aya'¥  pliyVn 
although-indeed  mountain  to  everywhere  he-went,  not  he- 
found  deer  43.6 

i's'i^  tsIaya^F  a'nl^  tlomom  guxdagwa  although  he-shot-at-her,  not 
he-killed-her  his-own-wife  140.17 

-hi^  (see  no.  3)  or  connective  -s'i^  niay  be  added  to  H's'i^,  the 
resulting  forms,  with  catch  dissimilation  (see  §  22),  being  H's'iTii^ 
and  HVisiM7.ll;  148.12.  When  combined  with  the  idea  of 
unfulfilled  action,  the  concessive  Hs'i^  is  supplemented  by  the 
conditional  form  in  -k'i'  of  the  verb: 

H's-i^  ¥a'i  gwala  ndxhiyau¥i^,  wede  ge  ll^waY  even-though  things 
many  they-should-say-to-you  (i.  e.,  even  though  they  call  you 
names),  not  there  look!  60.3 

Compounded  with  -s-i^  is  the  indefinite  particle: 
5.  -S'i-wa'k'di  64.5.     When  appended  to  interrogatives,  this  parti- 
cle brings   about  the  corresponding  indefinite  meaning  (see 
§  105),  but  it   has  also  a  more  general  syntactic  usage,  in 
which  capacity  it  may  be  translated  as  perchance,  it  seems, 

PROBABLY : 

ma's'i^waVdi  lienenagwaY  perhaps  (or  probably)  you  ate  it 
all  up  26.17 
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The  uncompounded  wa¥di  also  occurs: 

ulu'm  wo'Vdi  ¥ai  naVam  formerly  I-guess  something  it-was  said 

to  him  166.1 
ga  wa'¥di  Jiogwa'^sdaP-  that-one,  it-seems,  (was)  their-runner  49.3 

Similar  in  signification  is: 

6.  inP^wa  PROBABLY,  PERHAPS  45.8;  63  15.     This  enclitic  has  a  con- 

siderable tendency  to  apparently  be  incorporated  in  the  verb: 

l-ml'^^wa-tldutHwin  maybe  he  was  caught  (i-tldut.'iwin  he  was 

caught) 
xa^-i-rmf^^wa-sgi'^hi^n  mu^^xda'n  hi    I'11-probably-cut-him-in-two 

once  just  31.13 

7.  his,  hPs  NEARLY,  ALMOST,  TRYING  44.7;   56.14.     This  element 

implies  that  the  action  which  was  done  or  attempted  failed  of 
success : 

ml^  hono^  tlomoVwa-Jiismdl  then  also  he-killed-him  nearly  spear- 
shaft  (personified),  i.  e.,  spear-shaft  almost  managed  to  kill 
him,  as  he  had  killed  others  28.11;  (cf.  188.20) 

A  frequent  Takelma  idiom  is  the  use  of  Til's  with  a  form  of  the 
verb  of  saying  na(g)-  to  imply  a  thought  or  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  subject  of  the  na(g)-  form  that  faOs  to  be  realized: 

''Jia-xiya'  ml^wa  sgd'H'ap'de^"  naga^^^-Tii's  "in-the- water  probably 
I-shall-jump,"  he  thought  (but  he  really  fell  among  alder- 
bushes  and  was  killed)  94.17 

Sometimes  Ms  seems  to  have  a  usitative  signification;  prob- 
ably the  main  point  implied  is  that  an  act  once  habitual  has 
ceased  to  be  so: 
dak-his-fek!e'^xade^  I  used  to  smoke  (but  no  longer  do) 

8.  wiSf  wVs  IT  SEEMS,  DOUBTLESS.     This  particle  is  used  to  indicate 

a  likely  inference.     Examples  are: 

rm}-wis  dap^d'la-u  moyugwana'n  now-it-seems  youth  he's-to-be- 
spoiled  (seeing  that  he's  to  wrestle  with  a  hitherto  invincible 
one)  31.12 

mV'  wl'^s  dTcIa  tlomoma'n  now  apparently  he-for-his-part  he-has- 
been-killed  (seeing  that  he  does  not  return)  88.9,(6) 

9.  yaxa  continually,  only.    The  translation  given  for  yaxa  is  really 

somewhat  too  strong  and  definite,  its  force  being  often  so  weak 
as  hardly  to  allow  of  an  adequate  rendering  into  English.     It 
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often  does  not  seem  to  imply  more  than  simple  existence  or 
action  unaccompanied  and  undisturbed.  It  is  found  often 
with  the  scarcely  translatable  adverb  ganga  only,  in  wliich 
case  the  idea  of  unvaried  continuance  comes  out  rather 
strongly,  e.  g. : 

ga'-Tii  yaxa  ganga  naga'^^  that-indeed  continually  only  he-said 
(i.  e.,  he  always  kept  saying  that)  24.15 

From  ganga  it  differs  in  the  fact  that  it  is  often  attracted  into 
the  verb-complex: 

ganga  ge'l-yaxa-Jiewe'Tiau  only  he-is-continually-thinking  (i.  e.,  he 
is  always  thinking)  (cf.  128.18;  146.15) 

10.  wala'^isina^)  really,  come  to  find   out  45.11;    170.8.     As 

indicated  in  the  translation,  wala'^  indicates  the  more  or  less 
unexpected  resolution  of  a  doubt  or  state  of  ignorance : 

ga  liagawala'^  will  wa^-%-t!a'ni¥  that-one  so  really  house  he-kept- 
it  (i.  e.,  it  was  Spear-shaft  himself  who  kept  house,  no  one  else) 
28.10 

Certain  usages  of  wala'^si{na^),  evidently  an  amplification  of 
wala'^,  have  been  already  discussed  (§  70). 

11.  ell  INTERROGATIVE.     The   interrogative  enclitic    is    consistently 

used  in  all  cases  where  an  interrogative  shade  of  meaning  is 
present,  whether  as  applying  to  a  particular  word,  such  as  an 
interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb,  or  to  the  whole  sentence. 
Its  use  in  indirect  questions  is  frequent : 

man  fl'h  mixal  dV  tlomomana'^  he-counted  gophers  how-many 
had-been-killed 

The  use  of  the  interrogative  is  often  merely  rhetorical,  imply- 
ing an  emphatic  negative: 

Va-di'  ma  will  wa^-l-t!a'nida^  literally,  what  you  house  you-wiU- 
keep?  (  =  you  shall  not  keep  house)  27.16;  (cf.  33.1;  47.9) 

Ordinarily  di  occupies  the  second  place  in  the  sentence,  less  fre- 
quently the  third : 

yu'Tclalxde^  im}  di"  ^a'nl^  ¥aH  your-teeth  now  (inter.)  not  any 
(i.  e.,  have  you  no  teeth?)  128.23 

Besides  these  syntactically  and  modally  important  enclitic  par- 
ticles, there  are  a  few  proclitics  of  lesser  significance.  Among  these 
are  to  be  included  mi^  now  and  gane  then,  and  then,  which,  though 
they  have  been  included  among  the  temporal  adverbs  and  may 
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indeed,  at  times,  convey  a  definite  temporal  idea,  are  generally  weak 
unaccented  introducers  of  a  clause,  and  have  little  determinable  force : 

gane  ya'^  then  he  went  92.26;  118.19;  152.7 
mV  loho'^'  then  he  died  71.13;  98.19;  122.13 

The  proclitic  ne^  well!  is  used  chiefly  as  introductory  to  a  hor- 
tatory statement : 

ne^  go'^m-s'i'^  da¥-s-im'^da  ndbaf°-^ha^n  let  us-in-our-turn  over- 

his-nose  let-us-do  (i.  e.,  let  us  pass  over  him!)  144.11 
ne^  tlomioma'^n  let  me  kill  him.  (cf.  96.4) 

§  115.  Vn.  Interjections 

Of  interjections  and  other  words  of  an  emotional  character  there 
are  quite  a  number  in  Takelma.  Some  of  them,  while  in  no  sense 
of  definite  grammatical  form,  are  based  on  noun  or  verb  stems.  Not 
a  few  involve  sounds  otherwise  foreign  to  the  language  (e.  g.,  nasal- 
ized vowels  [expressed  by  "],  a  as  in  English  bat,  d  as  in  saw,  dj  as 
in  JUDGE,  voiceless  palatal  I  [written  I],  final  fortis  consonant) ;  pro- 
longation of  vowels  and  consonants  (expressed  by  + )  and  repetition 
of  elements  are  frequently  used. 

The  material  obtained  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1 .  Particles  of  Address  : 

amo"  come  on!  96.24 

liene'  away  from  here!  get  away!   148.8,  10,  11,  13,  14 

difgwalam  O  yes!  (with  idea  of  pity)  29.13;  dit'gwd'^Ham  wi^wd 

my  poor  younger  brother!  64.4 
lia-i'^  used  by  men  in  talking  to  each  other 
ha'ikld^  used  by  women  in  talking  to  each  other  (cf.  lia-ik!d  wife! 

husband!) 

2.  Simple  Interjections  (expressing  fundamental  emotions): 

a+  surprise,  generally  joyful;  weeping  28.5;  58.2;  150.2 

d;  a';  ^d;  ^d'  sudden  surprise  at  new  turn;  sudden  resolve  28.6 ;  29.7; 
55.7;  78.9 

a^  sudden  halt  at  perceiving  something  not  noticed  before  26.12 

0^  doubt,  caution  136.23 

0+   sudden  recollection;    admiration,  wonderment;    call  92.9; 
138.19;  188.17,  19 

d+  fear,  wonder  17.3 

^eV  'e'  displeasure  27.16;  32.9;  33.6;  122.12 

^e;  Jie+  (both  hoarsely  whispered)  used  by  mythological  char- 
acters (crane,  snake)  on  being  roused   to  attention   122.10; 
148.17,  18 
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he^]  e+  call  59.2;  73.7;  75.10;  76.8 

£gn'.  £g7i  disapproval,  "what's  up?",  sarcasm  28.11;  32.10 

«£"  ^£«  protest  112.6,  11 ;  114.3,  6,  13;  '£'",  'e'^  decided  displeasure 

198.2 
Ae«  scorn,  threat  140.9;  152.14 
e™'  sniffing  suspiciously  160.20 
£«•  £"'  jE"'  £«'  smelling  suspiciously  124.23 
dja^  disapproval,  warning  156.18 
m+  m+  gentle  warning,  pity  29.8;  31.11,  14 
^m+  lnn+  reviving  hope  (?)  32.3 
wd-\-  wd+  (loudly  whispered)  cry  for  help  29.12 
7ia-i  alas!  62.4,  7 
^"+  groan  182.11 

ho'^  (hoarsely  whispered)  on  being  wounded  190.24 
M'  7id  hd  groans  on  being  wounded  192.10 
he'  he  he  he  laughter  118.22;  120.6 

Those  that  follow  have  a  prefixed  s'-  frequently  used  by  Coyote. 
They  are  probably  characteristic  of  this  character  (see  also 
71.14;  90.12). 

s'VA-eA-e^e  derisive  laughter  71.7;  72.11;  73.15;  74.15 

s-he^p"  sharp  anger  86.6,  22,  24 

s'&e'  +  "  call  for  some  one  to  come  92.1 

c^a'i  say  there,  you!  92.18,  21 

s'gd+  sorrow  100.3 

3.  Set  Calls  (including  cries  in  formulas  and  myths) : 

p'd+  (loudly  w^hispered)  war-whoop  190.15 

hd+    hd-h   (loudly  whispered   and  held   out  long)    war-whoop 

136.26  hd  wd'  du  wd'  du (loudly  whispered)  war-whoop 

110.19  gwd'  Id  Id  Id  Id  (loudly  whispered)  war-whoop  on  slaying 

one  of  enemy 
wd  wd  wd  cry  to  urge  on  deer  to  coiTal 
hd-{-  yelling  at  appearance  of  new  moon  196.5 
hd  +  ;  l)d+  (both  loudly  whispered)  urging  on  to  run  46.5,  7 ;  47.6 ; 

48.1,  3,  9;  49.3 
h'^+  blowing  before  exercising  supernatural  power  96.19,  20,  22; 

198.7 
p^+  blowing  in  exercising  supernatural  power  77.9 
p'^-\-  blowing  water  on  person  to  resuscitate  him  170.3 
he  blowing  preparatory  to  medicine-formula  addressed  to  wind 

198.4 
do'  do  do  do  do  do  cry  (of  ghosts)  on  catching  fire  98.4  (cf.  Yana  du' 

du  du  du'  du  du) 
ximl'  +ximi  cry  of  rolling  skull  174.5,  6 
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o'  +  da  da  da  da  da  cry  of  people  running  away  from  rolling  skull 
174.9,  10 

do'Thi  dolW  taunt  (of  Pitch  to  Coyote)  86.2,  8,  10,  17,  21,  23; 
88.  1,  2 

da'ldalwaya  da  Idalwaya  da'ldalwaya  formula  for  catching  craw- 
fish (explained  m  myth  as  derived  from  daldaH  dragon-fly) 
29.14,  16 

wi'liklisi  "cut  off!"  (cf.  wl^l'^  his  stone  Imife  142.21)  Chicken- 
Hawk's  cry  for  revenge  144.1 

sgiJbihi'  +  ^x  "come  warm  yourself!  "  25.7  (cf.  sgili'pxde^  I  warm 
myself  25.8) 

gewe'^lclewe^  (cf.  gewe'JcHwi^n  I  hold  [salmon]  bow-fashion)  said 
by  Pitch  when  Coyote  is  stuck  to  him  88.5,  9,  11,  12 

p!idi-l-2)'a'H' p'idit'¥  "  O  my  liver!  "  (cf.  yaft'p'id-i-  salmon  liver) 
cry  of  Grizzly  Bear  on  finding  she  has  eaten  her  children's 
livers  120.19,  20 

The  last  three  show  very  irregular  types  of  reduplication,  not  other- 
wise found. 

4.  Animal  Cries  and  Imitative  Sounds: 

wa'yani  cry  of  Jack-Rabbit  108.9,  14,  17 

{s-)Jia'u,  Jia'u  cry  of  Grizzly  Bear  106.12,  19;  140.12 

wd'  +  '^  (hoarse)  death-cry  of  Grizzly  Bear  woman  142,3 

M"  Bear's  cry  72.15 

p!d¥  plak'  "bathe!  bathe! "  supposed  cry  of  crow 

'baV  haV  haF  ha¥  ha¥  haV  sound  made  byWoodpecker90.11 ;  92.2 

(cf.  ha'TchaP'  red-headed  woodpecker  92.2) 
plauplauplawplaujjfauplausound  made  by  Yellowhammer  90.19 
bu'm+  hum-}-  noise  made  by  rolling  skull  174.4 
tde'lelelele  (whispered)  sound  of  rattling  dentaHa  156.24  (cf.  aorist 

stem  tdelem-  rattle) 
ful  t'ul  t'ul  noise  made  by  Rock  Boy  in- walking  over  graveyard 

house  14.8 
dEm+  dEm-\-  dEm+  noise  of  men  fighting  24.1 
xa'-u  (whispered)  noise  of  crackling  hair  as  it  burns  24.8 
fgi'l  imitating  sound  of  something  breaking  24.4  (ci.xa-dd'^nr-fgil- 

fga'lhi  he  broke  it  in  two  with  rock  24.4) 
fut'^  fuf  fuf  noise  of  pounding  acorns  26.12 
hAlc!  "pop!  "  stick  stuck  into  eye  27.8 
7iu^+  confused  noise  of  people  talking  far  off  190.7 
Tcli'didididi  sound  of  men  wrestling  32.14 

5.  Song  Burdens: 

wa'yawene  ld''^wana  medicine-man's  dance  46.14 
wainJtd  round  dance;    lullaby  (cf.  walnha  put  him  to  sleep!) 
104.15;  106.4,  8;  105  note 
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TcH'xinhi  round  dance  (said  by  Frog)  102.18 
^o'cu  ^o'cu  round  dance  (said  by  Frog)  102.23 
gwa'tca  gwaica  round  dance  (said  by  Bluejay)  104.7 
tda'itdla  round  dance  (play  on  tcla'^^c  bluejay)  104.7 
Whebinihl'a  round  dance  (said  by  Mouse;  play  on  hebe'n  rushes) 

104.10 
heleldo  round  dance  (play  on  help"  swan)  104.15 
hi'gi  hi'gi  hi'gl-{-   Skunk's  medicine-man's  dance  ([?J  play  on 

5l^'"'skunk)  164.18,  22;  166.5 
ha'^gwatci  Tid'^gwatci  said  by  s'omloho'lxa^s  in  doctoring 

§  116.   CONCLUSION 

The  salient  morphologic  characteristics  of  Takelma  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  words  inflective  and  incorporating,  the  chief  stress 
being  laid  on  either  epithet  according  as  one  attaches  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  general  method  employed  in  the  formation  of  words  and 
forms  and  their  resulting  inner  coherence  and  unity,  or  to  the  par- 
ticular grammatical  treatment  of  a  special,  though  for  many  Ameri- 
can languages  important,  syntactic  relation,  the  object.  Outside  of 
most  prefixed  elements  and  a  small  number  of  the  post-nominal 
suffixes,  neither  of  which  enter  organically  into  the  inner  structure 
of  the  word-form,  the  Takelma  word  is  a  firmly  knit  morphologic 
unit  built  up  of  a  radical  base  or  stem  and  one  or  more  affixed  (gen- 
erally suffixed)  elements  of  almost  entirely  formal,  not  material, 
signification. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  structure  of  Takelma  ^\dth 
that  of  the  neighboring  languages ;  but  a  lack,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
of  published  material  on  the  Kalapuya,  Coos,  Shasta,  Achomawi, 
and  Karok  makes  it  necessary  to  dispense  with  such  comparison. 
With  the  Athapascan  dialects  of  southwest  Oregon,  the  speakers  of 
which  were  in  close  cultural  contact  with  the  Takelmas,  practically 
no  agreements  of  detail  are  traceable.  Both  Takelma  and  Atha- 
pascan make  a  very  extended  idiomatic  use  of  a  rather  large  num- 
ber of  verbal  prefixes,  but  the  resemblance  is  probably  not  a  far- 
reaching  one.  While  the  Athapascan  prefixes  are  etymologically 
distinct  from  the  main  body  of  lexical  material  and  have  reference 
chiefly  to  position  and  modes  of  motion,  a  very  considerable  number 
of  the  Takelma  prefixes  are  intimately  associated,  etymologically 
and  functionally,  \\4th  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  verb  the  two  lan- 
guages  agree  in   the  incorporation  of  the  pronominal  subject  and 
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object,  but  here  again  the  resemblance  is  only  superficial.  In 
Athapascan  the  pronominal  elements  are  phonetically  closely  com- 
bined with  the  verbal  prefixes  and  stand  apart  from  the  follow- 
ing verb-stem,  which  never,  or  very  rarely,  loses  its  monosyllabic 
individuality.  In  Takelma  the  pronominal  elements,  together  with 
the  derivative  affixes,  enter  into  very  close  combination  with  the 
preceding  verb-stem,  but  stand  severely  aloof  from  the  verbal 
prefixes.  The  radical  phonetic  changes  which  the  verb-stem  under- 
goes for  tense  in  both  languages  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
resemblance  between  the  two;  but  even  in  this  regard  they  differ 
widely  as  to  the  methods  employed.  Neither  the  very  extended 
use  of  reduplication  in  Takelma,  nor  the  frequent  use  in  Atha- 
pascan of  distinct  verb-stems  for  the  singular  and  plural,  is  shared 
by  the  other.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  phonetic  systems  of 
Athapascan  and  Takelma  are  more  greatly  divergent  than  would 
naturally  be  expected  of  neighboring  languages,  and  it  becomes  clear 
that  the  opinion  that  has  generally  been  held,  though  based  on 
practically  no  evidence,  in  regard  to  the  entirely  distinct  character- 
istics of  the  two  linguistic  stocks,  is  thoroughly  justified. 

The  entire  lack  of  nominal  cases  in  Takelma  and  the  lack  of  pro- 
nominal incorporation  in  Klamath  indicate  at  the  outset  the  funda- 
mental morphologic  difference  between  these  stocks.  In  so  far  as 
nominal  cases  and  lack  of  pronominal  incorporation  are  made  the 
chief  morphologic  criteria  of  the  central  Californian  group  of  linguistic 
families,  as  represented,  say,  by  Maidu  and  Yokuts,  absolutely  no 
resemblance  is  discernible  between  those  languages  and  Takelma.  As 
far,  then,  as  available  linguistic  material  gives  opportunity  for  judg- 
ment, Takelma  stands  entirely  isolated  among  its  neighbors. 

In  some  respects  Takelma  is  typically  American,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  at  all  to  speak  of  typical  American  linguistic  characteristics. 
Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  typical  or  at  any  rate  wide- 
spread American  traits,  that  are  found  in  Takelma,  are:  the  incor- 
poration of  the  pronominal  (and  nominal)  object  in  the  verb;  the 
incorporation  of  the  possessive  pronouns  in  the  noun;  the  closer 
association  with  the  verb-form  of  the  object  than  the 'subject;  the 
inclusion  of  a  considerable  number  of  instrumental  and  local  modifi- 
cations in  the  verb-complex;  the  weak  development  of  differences  of 
tense  in  the  verb  and  of  number  in  the  verb  and  noun;  and  the 
impossibility  of  drawing  a  sharp  line  between  mode  and  tense. 
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Of  the  more  special  grammatical  characteristics,  some  of  which  are 
nearly  unparalleled  in  those  languages  of  North  America  that  have 
been  adequately  studied,  are:  a  system  of  pitch-accent  of  fairly  con- 
siderable, though  probably  etymologically  secondary,  formal  sig- 
nificance; a  strong  tendency  in  the  verb,  noun,  adjective,  and  adverb 
toward  the  formation  of  dissyllabic  stems  with  repeated  vowel  (e.  g., 
aorist  stem  yowo-  be;  verb-stem  loTio-  die;  noun  moxo''  buzzard; 
adjective  Tios'd'^  [plural]  getting  big;  adverb  olo^m  formerly);  a 
very  considerable  use  of  end  reduplication,  initial  reduplication  being 
entirely  absent ;  the  employment  of  consonant  and  vowel  changes  as  a 
grammatical  process;  the  use  in  verbs,  nouns,  and  adjectives  of  pre- 
fixed elements,  identical  with  body-part  noun  stems,  that  have  refer- 
ence now  to  parts  of  the  body,  now  to  purely  local  relations;  the 
complicated  and  often  irregular  modifications  of  a  verbal  base  for 
the  formation  of  the  most  generalized  tense,  the  aorist;  the  great 
differentiation  of  pronominal  schemes  according  to  syntactic  rela- 
tion, class  of  verb  or  noun,  and  tense-mode,  despite  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  persons  (only  five — two  singular,  two  plural,  and 
one  indifferent) ;  the  entire  lack  in  the  noun  and  pronoun  of  cases 
(the  subjective  and  objective  are  made  unnecessary  by  the  pronominal 
and  nominal  incorporation  characteristic  of  the  verb ;  the  possessive, 
by  the  formal  use  of  possessive  pronoun  affixes;  and  the  local  cases, 
by  the  extended  use  of  pre-positives  and  postpositions) ;  the  existence 
in  the  noun  of  characteristic  suffixes  that  appear  only  with  pre- 
positives  and  possessive  affixes ;  the  fair  amount  of  distinctness  that 
the  adjective  possesses  as  contrasted  with  both  verb  and  noun;  the 
use  of  a  decimal  system  of  numeration,  tertiary  or  quinary  in  origin; 
and  a  rather  efficient  though  simple  syntactic  apparatus  of  subordi- 
nating elements  and  well-modulated  enclitic  particles.  Altogether 
Takelma  has  a  great  deal  that  is  distinct  and  apparently  even  isolated 
about  it.  Though  typical  in  its  most  fundamental  features,  it  may, 
when  more  is  known  of  American  languages  as  a  whole,  have  to 

be  considered  a  very  specialized  type. 
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Aorist 

Future 

Potential 

Inferential 

Present 
imperative 

Future 
imperative 

Singular: 

1st  per. 

nagaWe^ 

na't'ee 

na't'e^ 

na'k'a' 

2d  per. 

nagaW 

nada'^ 

naH' 

na'k.'elt 

7MI* 

na'^k' 

3d  per. 

naga'i^ 

na'H' 

na'^ 

na^k' 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

nagayi^k' 

naga'm 

C!)nayVk- 

na'k'ana^k' 

nabd'a^(ha^n) 

2d  per. 

nagait'p' 

na't'ba^ 

naH'p' 

na'k.'dt'p' 

na^np' 

Imper. 

neeye'^     (sub- 
0  r  d  inate 
neye'eda^OT 
nh'ida^) 

neeyauk'i^ 
(conditional) 

FJtJEQ  TIENTATirE 


Aorist 

Future 

Inferential 

Present 
imperative 

Future 
imperative 

Singular: 

1st  per 

2d  per 

3d  per 

Plural: 

1st  per 

2d  per 

Imper. 

naga-na'k'de^ 

naga^nigVt' 

naga^nd'a^k' 

naga^nigVk' 

naga-nigiH'p' 

neenia'ut 

nafit'ee 
nanada'^  i 
nana'H'  i 

nanaga'm  i 
nana't'ba^  i 

nank'a^ 

nank.'e'W 

nahk'^ 

nank'ana^k' 
nank.'eit'p' 

nanha 

nanaba'^ 
nahhanp' 

nanha'k' 

1  These  forms  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  na^-nada'^,  na^-na'H' ,  a.nd  so  forth  (see  §69).    It  is 
of  course  possible  to  have  also  na^-nant' ee ,  naf-nanada'^,  and  so  forth. 

2  Also  Tiahkak'  is  found,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  doublets  exist  for  other  non-aorist  forms,  e,  g., 
nanhada^,  nanhaba^. 

B.  Transitive 

Amorist 


Object 


Subject 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singular: 

1st  per. 

naga'sbi^n 

naga'^n 

naga'sanba^n 

2d  per. 

nege's-dam 

nagaH' 

naga'simW 

3d  per. 

nege's'i 

naga'sbi 

naga^ 

naga'sam 

naga'sanp' 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

nagasbina^k' 

nagana^k' 

naga'sanbana^k' 

2d  per. 

ncge's-dap' 

nagait'p' 

naga'simW  p' 
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3.  Forms  of  na{g)-  say,  do 
B.  Transitive — Continued 


Object 

Subject 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singular: 

1st  per. 

naxbin 

Tidagi'n 

naxanban 

2d  per. 

nexda' 

nak'ida^ 

naximida^ 

3d  per. 

nexink' 

naxbink' 

nak'ink' 

naxamank' 

naxanbank' 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

naxbinagam 

naaginaga'm 

naxanbanagam 

2d  per. 

nSxdaba^ 

ndagi't'ba^ 

naximit'ba^ 

Imper.  condit. 

nexiauk'i^ 

naxbiauk'i^ 

Inferential 


Singular: 

1st  per. 

naxbiga^ 

nak'iga^ 

naxanp'ga^ 

2d  per. 

nexik.'eW 

nak'ik.'at' 

naxamk.'eW 

3d  per. 

nexik' 

naxbik' 

ndk'ik' 

ndxamk' 

naxanp'k' 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

naxbigana^k' 

nak'igana'k' 

naxanp'gana'k' 

2d  per. 

nexik.'dt'p' 

nak'ikldt'p' 

naxamk.'eit'p' 

Potential 


Singular: 

1st  per. 

naxbi-n 

nmgi'^n 

naxanba^n 

2d  per. 

nexdam 

nak'it' 

naximif 

3d  per. 

next 

naxbi 

nak'i 

naxam 

naxanp' 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

naibinak' 

nak'inak' 

naxanbana^k' 

2d  per. 

nexdap' 

nak'it'p' 

naximit'p' 

Present  Itnperative 


Singular: 

2d  per. 

nexi 

nak'i 

ndxam 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

nak'iba^ 

2d  per. 

nexip' 

nak'ip' 

naxamp' 

future  Imperative 


Singular: 
2d  per. 


ndagi'^k' 
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3.  Forms  of  na(g)-  say,  do 

B.  Transitive — Continued 

Passive 


Singular: 

1st  per. 

2d  per. 

3d  per. 
Plural: 

1st  per. 

2d  per. 


Aorist 


nege's'in 
naga'sbin 
naga'n 

naga'simin 
naga'sanban 


Future 


nexma- 

naxbina= 

nao-gina'^ 

naximina^ 
naxanbana^ 


Potential 


nexm 

naxbin 

nak'in 

naximin 
naxanban 


Inferential 


nexigam 

naxbigam 

nak'am 

naxamk'am 
naxanp'gam 


FJtEQ  TTENTATIVE 

Aorist 


Object 

Subject 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singular: 

1st  per.    .    .    . 

2d  per.     .    .    . 

3d  per.     .    .    . 
Plural: 

1st  per.    .    .    . 

2d  per.     .    .    . 

negens-dam 
negens-i 

negens-dap' 

nagansbi^n 

nagansbi 

nagansbinak' 

nagafiha^n 
naganhat' 
naganha 

naganhanak' 
naganhat'p' 

nagansimit' 
nagansam 

nagansimit' p' 

nagansanba^n 

nagansanp' 

nagansanbana^k' 

Future 


Singular: 

1st  per.    .    .    . 

nansbin 

nanhan 

nansanban 

2d  per.     .    .    . 

nins-da^ 

nanhada^ 

nansimida^ 

3d  per.     .    .    . 

nlns-ink' 

nansbink' 

nanhank' 

nansamank' 

nansanbank' 

Plural: 

1st  per.     .    .    . 

nansbinagam 

nanhanagam 

nansanbanagam 

2d  per.     .    .    . 

nensdaba^ 

nanhat'ba^ 

nansimit'ba^ 

Passive 


Future 


Singular: 
1st  per. 
2d  per. 
3d  per. 

Plural: 
1st  per, 
2d  per. 


negens-tn 
nagansbin 
naganhan 

nagansimin 
nagansanban 


nSns'ina^ 
nansbina^ 
nanhana^ 

nansimina^ 
ndnsanbana^ 
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Aorist 
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Object 

Subject 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singxilar: 

1st  per.    .    .    . 

2(1  per.     .    .    . 

3d  per.     .    .    . 

Plural: 

1st  per.    .    .    . 

2d  per.     .    .    . 

negenxdam 
negSnzi 

neglnxdap' 

nagdnxbi^n 

nagdnxbi 
nagdnxMnak' 

nagdana'^n 

{■nagdflni'^n)^ 

nagdanaY 

{nagdaniT) 

nagan 

(nagdnM) 

nagdAnana^k' 
{nagdAnina^k') 
nagdanaYp' 
(nagdanVt'p') 

nagdnximit' 
nagdnxam 

nagdnximit' p' 

nagdnxanba^n 

nagdnxanp' 
nagdnxanbana^k' 

Future 


Singular: 

1st  per.    .    .    . 

nanxbin 

ndana'n 
(ndani'n) 

ndnxanban 

2d  per.     .    .    . 

nSnxda' 

ndanada'^ « 
(,ndanida'^) 

ndnximida' 

3d  per.     .    .    . 

nlnxink' 

nanzbink' 

naana^nk' 
(ndanVnk') 

ndnxamank' 

nanxanbank' 

Plural: 

1st  per.    .    .    . 

ndnxbinagam 

ndananaga'm 
(ndaninaga'm) 

nanxanbanagam 

2d  per.     .    .    . 

nSnxdaba^ 

noAna't'ba- 
{ndani't'ba'-) 

nanximit'ba^ 

Passive 


Singular: 

1st  per. 

2d  per. 

3d  per. 
Plural: 

1st  per. 

2d  per. 


Aorist 


negSnxin 
nagdnxbin 
nagdana'n  {nagdani'n ) 

nagdnximin 
nagdnxanban 


Future 


nenxina^ 
ndnxbina^ 
ndanana'i  {ndanina'^) 

ndnximina* 
ndnxanbana' 


1  Though  these  forms  are  simply  derivatives  of  intransitive  aorist  naga{i)-,  verb-stem  na-,  they  have  been 
listed  here  because  of  their  great  similarity  to  transitive  frequentatives,  with  which  they  might  be  easily 
confused.  In  the  aorist,  the  two  sets  of  forms  differ  in  the  length  of  the  second  (repeated)  vowel,  in  the 
connecting  consonant,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  place  of  the  accent,  though  this  is  probably  a  minor  con- 
sideration.   In  the  future,  they  differ  In  theconnectingconsonant  and  partly  againin  the  placeoftheaccent. 

'Forms  in  parentheses  are  instrumental. 

3 Imperative  (sing.  subj.  and  third  person  object):  ndnha. 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 19 
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D.  Reciprocal  Forms 
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Aorist 


Future 


Plural: 
1st  per. 
2d  per. 
3d  per. 


naga'sinik' 
naga'sant'p' 
naga'sa^n 

(frequentative  nagan- 
sa^n) 


naxtnigam 
naxant'ba' 
naxanH' 


E.  Nominal  Derivatives 

INFINITIVES 

Intransitive:  ne^x 


Object 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Transitive     .... 

ntxiya 

naxbiya 

naagia'' 

naximia 

naxanUa 

FAICTICIJPI,E 

Active:  naH' 

Other  forms  derived  from  verb-stem  na(g)-  than  those  given  above 
are  of  course  found,  but  are  easily  formed  on  evident  analogies. 
Observe,  however,  intransitive  aorist  stem  nagai-  in  transitive  deriva- 
tives nagalk'wa  he  said  to  him  (personal)  and  nagaik'wif  he  said 
TO  HIMSELF,  Comitatives  in  -{fL)gw-  are  not  listed  because  their  forma- 
tion offers  no  difficulty;  e.  g.,  second  person  singular  present  impera- 
tive ndV"^  DO  so  AND  so  HAVING  it!  It  is  possible  that  &o"- 
nexada^  immediately  is  nothing  but  adverb  6o"  now  +  subordinating 
form  *nexada^  of  -xa-  derivative  from  nd°'g-  with  regular  palatal  ablaut 
(see  §31,5);  literally  it  would  then  mean  something  like  when  it  is 
becoming  (doing)  now. 


APPENDIX  B 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  DEATH 
xi'lam^     sebe^t'^    hap'da^    loho^k'.*         sgi'sidl^P     no'tslat'gwan' 

Roasting-Dead-People        his  child  it    died.  He  and  Coyote         neighboring  each 

other 

yu'k'.'    ga-s-i^8  nak'ik':*    "laps^°    yimi'xi"   hap'dek' «    loho'ida^" 

they  were.    And  that      he  said  to        "  Blanket       lend  it  to  me         my  child  since  it  died, 

him: 

laps^"     yimi'xi,""     naga'-ihi^"     xilam^     sebe't'.^        "ani^^s    lapgio 

blanket       fend  it  to  me,"       he  said,  it  is  said,      Roasting-Dead-People.  "  Not  blanket 

1  xi'lam.  Used  indifferently  for  sick,  dead  (as  noun),  and  ghost,  -am  (=  -an)  is  probably  noun-forming 
suflBx  with  inorganic  -a-  (cf.  han-xilmi  abode  of  ghosts,  literally,  across-efver  are  ghosts  as  verb  with 
positional  -!).  As  base  is  left  xil-  or  xiri-  (-n-  of  radical  syllable  dissimilates  to  -I-  before  nasal  suffix);  xi'lam 
from  *  xin-an  or  *  xiUin.  This  xin-  is  perhaps  etymologically  identical  with  lira  mucus  (verb-base  lin-  sniff). 

isebeH'.  Participle  in -i' of  verb  seefia'^ra  Type  5 1  roast  it;  aorlst  stem  «e«6-,  verb-stem  «e6e-.  roast- 
ING-DEAD-PEOPLE  is  Takelma  name  for  species  of  black  long-legged  bug.  He  is  supposed  to  be  so  called 
because  responsible  for  death,  as  told  in  this  myth. 

'hap'da.  Base  haap'-  small,  child  (cf.  hap-s-df  small).  This  is  one  of  those  comparatively  few  nouns 
that  add  possessive  pronominal  suffixes  of  Scheme  II  directly  to  stem.  With  suffixed  ([?]  pre-pronomlnal) 
-X-  it  becomes  plural  in  signification:  hapxda  his  children.  This  sort  of  plural  formation  stands,  as  far  as 
known,  entirely  isolated  in  Takelma.  In  its  absolute  form  haap'-  takes  on  derivative  suffix  -it,  hapxi'' 
child. 

*loio^k'.  Third  personal  inferential  of  verb  ZoftoitV  Type  4b  i  die;  aorist  stem  lohoi-,  verb-stem 
loho-.  -k'  inferential  element.  Inferential  mode  used  because  statement  is  here  not  made  on  personal 
authority,  but  only  as  tradition  or  hearsay.  According  to  this,  all  mjrth  narrative  should  employ  inferential 
forms  instead  of  aorist.  This  myth  employs  partly  inferentials  and  partly  aorists;  but  in  most  other 
myths  aorists  are  regularly  employed,  probably  because  they  are  more  familiar  forms,  and  perhaps,  also, 
because  myths  may  be  looked  upon  as  well-authenticated  fact. 

^sgi'sidVl.  sgi'si  coyote,  formed  by  repetition  of  base-vowel  according  to  Type  2.  -drZis  dual  suffix 
sgi'sidVl  by  itself  might  mean  two  cototes,  but  -dVl  Is  never  properly  dual  in  signification,  meaning  rather 
he  (indicated  by  preceding  noun)  and  some  one  else  (indicated  by  context). 

tno'tsfat'gwan.  From  local  adverbial  stem  notsf-  next  door,  neighboring;  it  is  formed  by  addition 
of  characteristic -a-  and  third  personal  plural  reflexive  pronominal  suffix  -t'gwan  (=  -*'-  [third  person]-t--^wa- 
[reflexive]  +  -n  [plural]).    First  person  singular  nots.'adS;  second  person  singular  notstada'^. 

1  yu'k'.  Third  personal  inferential  of  verb  yowo't'e^  Type  2  i  am;  aorist  stem  yowo-,  verb-stem  yo- 
(.yu-).    -k'  inferential  element  as  In  loho''k'.    Corresponding  aorist,  yowo'^. 

*gas-i^.  ga  is  general  demonstrative  that,  here  serving  to  anticipate  quotation:  "laps  (2)  .  .  .  yimi'xt- 
(3). ' '   -s"  J^  as  general  connective  Indicates  sequence  of  nak'ik'  upon  loho^k'  (1). 

'nak'ik'.  Third  personal  inferential  of  verb  naga'^n  Type  2  i  say  to  htm;  aorist  stem  naga-,  verb-stem 
TWflg-.  Corresponding  aorist,  naga^.  Non-aoristic  forms  of  this  transitive  verb  show  Instrumental  -i-  (see 
§64). 

>»  Zaps.  Noun  of  uncertain  etymology,  perhaps  from  base  lab-  carry  on  one's  back,  -s  nominal  deriva- 
tive suffix  of  no  known  definite  signification. 

n  yimi'xi.  Present  imperative  second  person  singular  subject,  first  person  singular  object  (-xi)  of  verb 
ylimiya'^n  Type  1 1  lend  it  to  him;  aorist  stem  yl'mli-,  verb-stem  yimi-.  Non-aoristic  forms  show  instru- 
mental -?■-  as  In  nak'ik';  e.  g.,  yimi'hin  i  shall  lend  it  to  him. 

^^hap'dek'.  Seehap'da(l).  -deT firstpersonslngularpossesslvepronomlnalsufflxaccording  to  Schemell. 

w  loho'ida-.  Subordinate  form,  with  causal  signification,  of  loho'i^  he  died.  Aorist  stem  lohni-  =verb- 
stem  loho-  +  intransitive  element  -i-  characteristic  of  aorist  of  Type  4;  -^,  third  personal  aorist  subject  intran- 
sitive Class  I,  dissunUated  because  of  catch  In  subordinating  suffix  -da^.  Syntactically  loho'ida^  Is  subordi- 
nated to  yimi'xi. 

I*  naga'-ihi^.  =naga'i-  he  said+  quotative  enclitic  -hi^.  naga't^  third  person  aorist  of  Irregular  verb 
nagaU'e^  Ts^pe  4a  i  say;  aorist  stem  nagai-,  verb-stem  no-.  Both  transitive  and  intransitive  forms  of  na{g)- 
SAY  Incorporate  object  of  thing  said;  ga  in  gas-i^  (2)  is  incorporated  as  direct  object  in  nak'ik'  (it  would  be 
theoretically  more  correct  to  write  (/a  [-s'i^]-raofc'ifc");  while  quotation  "  tops  .  .  .  ymi'ii"  Is  syntactically 
direct  object  of  naga'-ihi^  which,  as  such,  it  precedes,  ga-nak'ik'  anticipates  "laps  .  .  .  yimi'xi"  naga'- 
ihi^.    Observe  use  of  aorist  Instead  of  Inferential  from  naga'-ihi^  on. 

16  a'nV.   Negative  particle  with  following  aorist.    True  negative  future  would  be  wede  yimi'hixbiga'. 
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y?misbi*n^^     gwidi'-s'P"    yo'^t'^^     xila^m^    yetik'i^,""     naga'-ihi*" 

I  lend  it  to  you  for  where  they  will  be    dead  people    if  they  return? "    he  said,  it  is  said, 

sgi'si.^    no^s'i^'"    yewe''*^*  xilam*    sebeV.^    klodoV"    hap'dagwa" 

Coyote.    And  next  door    he  returned     Roasting-Dead-People.      He  buried  it  his  own  child 

loho'ida^.''*    ganehP^^    dabalni'xa^^    la*le\"    mPhi"^  sgi'si'^     hap'da' 

who  had  died.       And  then,  it  long  time  it  became.     Now,  it  is       Coyote        his  child 

is  said,  said, 

xi'lam^    la^le\"  mr"28  loho''^'^   mP^s  jjy'ue„.2o  gJQi/£j5.-3o    xilami   sebet'^ 

sick  it  became.    Now       it  died.  Now    next  door       ne  went         Roasting-Dead-People 

5wa'Ma.3»      "laps^**     yimi'xi"     ha^p'de'k'"     loho'ida^"l3— "k'adi'^z 

to  him.  "Blanket       lend  it  to  me  my  child  since  it  died." "What 

nagait',"^^      xilam^     sebe't'^    ga^    naga'*^.^*       "ho"xa%^^*      ma^a^^ 

you  said?"  Roasting-Dead-People        that        he  said.  "Last  time  you 

i«  yumlsbi^n.  First  person  singular  subject  (-'n)  second  personal  singular  object  (-6f-)  of  verb  yUmiya'^n 
(see  yimi'xi  above),  -s-  indirect  object  used  only  in  aorist  of  this  verb,  elsewhere  -x-;  e.  g.,  future  yimi'xbin 
I  SHALL  LEND  IT  TO  Tou.  Aorist  is  used  because  idea  of  futurity  is  here  immediate;  i.  e.,  time  of  action  is  not 
put  definitely  forward. 

i''  gwidi's'i^.  gwi-  general  interrogative  and  indefinite  adverb  where?  somewhere,  di  interrogative 
enclitic  serving  to  give  gwi-  distinct  interrogative  signification,    -s'i^hashereslightcausal  tinge:  for  where 

WOULD  THEY  ALL  BE,  IP  THEY  RETURNED? 

18  yo'H'.  Third  personal  future  of  verb  yowo't'e^  i  am  (see  yu^k'  above),  -^t'  third  personal  subject 
future  intransitive  Class  I. 

i'y&&k'i^.  Third  personal  conditional  (-fc'i^)  of  verb  yeweit'e^  Type  4a  i  RETtniN;  aorist  stem  yewei-, 
verb-stem  yhxi-  {yew-). 

io  no'us'i^.  T=no't^s'  (stem  note/- next  door) -f  connective -s"i^.  no'«^6-may  best  be  considered  as  local 
adverbial  prefix  to  yewe'i^. 

iiyewe'i^.    Third  person  aorist  of  verb  3/ew«iV  (see  y^fifc'j^  above  (-t'and-^  as  in  Zofio'i^  and  toojo'*^  above) 

3'  k.'odoH'.  Third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  of  verb  khdoda'^n  Type  8  i  bury  him 
aorist  stem  k.'odod-,  verb-stem  gd"d-. 

^^hap'dagwa.  See  hap' da  (1).  -gwa  reflexive  sufiix.  khdoH'  hap' da  would  have  meant  he  (Roasting- 
Dead-People)  BURIED  HIS  (Coyote's)  CHILD. 

2<  loho'ida^.  In  this  case  subordinate  form  serves  merely  to  explain  hap'dagwa,  and  may  thus  be  rendered 
as  relative,  who  had  deed. 

S5  ganehi^.  =-§ane  and  then  (compound  of  demonstrative  ga),  used  to  introduce  new  turn  in  narrative, 
-1-  quotative  -hV. 

^^dahalni'xa.  Temporal  adverb  long  time.  Like  many  other  adverbs,  it  is  difficult  of  satisfactory 
analysis,  da-  is  local  body-part  prefix,  as  in  several  other  temporal  adverbs;  but  its  application  here  is 
quite  obscure.  Ml-  radical  element,  cf.  adjective  baUs  long,  -xa  adverbial  (chiefly  temporal)  suffix- 
-ni-  =  ?  (cf.  lep'ni'xa  winter). 

"Idale^.  Third  person  aorist  intransitive  Class  II  of  verb  loAUt'e^  Types  10a  and  15a  i  become;  aorist 
stem  MoZe-,  verb-stem  lafl-p'-.    -I-  =  U-  of  positional  verbs.    Corresponding  inferential  Idp'k'. 

M  ml'hi^.  =  mli  weak  temporal  adverb  now,  then,  serving  generally  to  introduce  new  statement,  +  quo- 
tative -hi^. 

"  toho'iK    See  loho'ida^  (2). 

30  gini'^k'.  Third  person  aorist  of  verb  gini'k'de^  Type  2  i  go  (somewhere);  aorist  stem  ginig-,  verb-stem 
ging-,  ginag-  (present  imperative  gink' ;  future  gina'k'de  «).  -^  third  person  aorist  intransitive  Class  I.  Inas- 
much as  forms  occui  derived  from  base  gin-  (e.  g.,  reduplicated  giniginia'u^),  -g-  must  be  considered  as  either 
petrified  suflBx,  or  as  trace  of  older  reduplication  with  vanished  vowel  in  second  member:  gin-i-g-  from 
(?)  givri-gn-.  ginig-  can  be  used  only  with  expressed  goal  of  motion  (in  this  case  no'v^s-  and  iia'ada).  he 
went  without  expressed  goal  would  have  been  ya'^.  Similarly:  haxam-  come,  me^-ginig-  come  here; 
hogie-  RUN,  hiwiliw-  run  (somewhere);  sowo't^k'ap'-  jump,  biliw-  jump  at. 

M  wd'ada.  Formed,  like  no'ts.'afgwan  (1),  by  addition  of  third  personal  pronominal  suffix  -'da  to  local 
stem  wa-;  first  person  wadl.  These  forms  are  regularly  used  when  motion  to  some  person  or  persons  is 
meant:  if  goal  of  motion  Is  non-personal,  postposition  ga^aH  to,  at  is  employed. 

M  k'adi'.  k'a  (before  di,  otherwise  k'ai)  is  substantival  indefinite  and  interrogative  stem  (thing),  what, 
corresponding  to  adverbial  gwi-  (4).    di  serves  also  here  to  give  k'a  distinct  interrogative  force. 

"  nagaW.  Second  person  singular  aorist  of  verb  nagalt'e^  (see  naga'-ihi^  above).  This  is  one  of  those 
few  intransitives  that  take  personal  endings  directly  after  stem  ending  in  semi-vowel  (_mgay-),  without 
connective  -a-  (see  §  65  end). 

**  ftouia«a\  =  houxa''  yesterday,  (here  more  indefinitely  as)  last  time,  formerly  +  deictic  -^a\  -xa  Is 
adverbial  (temporal)  suffix  (cf.  dabalni'xa  above).    -«o'  serves  to  contrast  last  time  with  now. 

M  ma'a.  =  ma  second  person  singular  independent  personal  pronoun  4-  deictic  -«o',  which  here  contrasts 
TOU  (as  former  object  of  supplication)  with  i  (as  present  object  of  supplication). 
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ga  ^®     nege's  'dam  '^     '  laps  ^"     y  imi'xi ' "      naga'sbinda^ :  ^^      '  yap  !a  ^^ 

that  you  said  to  me  'Blanket       lend  it  to  me'         when  I  said  to  you:  'People 

gwidi''"  yo'^t'  ^^     yeuk^^'  ^^  mi"^  hawa'xi'^^  *»  ha^p'de'k',"  ^"^  naga'-ihi« " 

where     tlieywillbe    if  they  return?'   Now        it  is  rotting      -       my  child,"         he  said,  it  is  said, 

xilam^  sebe't\2   no'^s-i""   sgisi^     yewe''^='^    "sga"+"    t'aga'^^''='  ga* 

Roasting-Dead-People.     And  next       Coyote      he  returned.  "  Sga  +"  he  cried.       That 

door 

ga%l"      bo"**    Vni"5  yap  la  38    yewe"^^^    loho'ida^" 

because  of    nowadays      not  people  they  return       when  they  die. 

w  ga.    Anticipates  quotation  "  yap.'a  (10)  .  .  .  y&Uk'i^  (11)." 

^  nege's- dam.  Second  personal  singular  subject,  first  personal  singular  object  {-dam)  of  verb  TUiga'^n 
(see  nflk  ik'  above).  nege~  shows  palatal  ablaut  characteristic  of  forms  with  first  person  singular  object. 
•&■•  Indirect  object  in  aorist  only,  elsewhere  -i-;  e.  g.,  nSzda^  you  will  sat  to  me.    Direct  object  is  ga. 

3»  naga'sbinda^.  Subordinate  form,  with  temporal  force,  of  naga'shVn  i  sat  to  yott.  naga'sbi^n  =  aorist 
stem  naga-  +  indirect  object  -s-  +  second  personal  singular  object  •6»-  +  first  personal  singular  subject 
■*n.  Tjofftt'sfimda^  is  subordinated  to  main  verb  7^«ffe's•<tom;  Its  direct  object  is  quotation  "tops  yimt 'it" 
(10). 

29  yap.'a.  Noun  formed  apparently  by  repetatlon  of  base  vowel  according  to  Type  2.  It  is  employed  for 
PEOPLE  in  general  without  regard  to  sex. 

♦0  hawa'xii^.  Third  person  aorist  intransitive  Class  I  of  verb  hawaxiUi'e^  Type  5  i  am  rotting;  aorist 
stem  xiu-,  verb-stem  xiwi-.  This  verb  is  evidently  compoxmded  of  hawa'^x  mattee,  pus  and  verbal  base 
xiU;  whose  exact  meaning  can  not  be  determined,  as  it  has  not  been  found  alone. 

♦I  SJO+ ,    Words  spoken  by  Coyote  often  begin  with  s-,  which  has  in  itself  no  grammatical  significance. 

"  t  aga'i^  Third  person  aorist  intransitive  Class  I  of  verb  t'agaWffi  Type  4a  i  cey;  aorist  stem  Vagal-, 
verb-stem  t'3flg-.   -«'  as  in  yewe'i^,  loho'i^,  and  naga'i^  above. 

t^ga^aH.  Postposition  to,  at,  on  account  of,  used  with  preceding  demonstrative  ga;  ga  ja«a'Z=  there- 
fore.  ga^aH  is  itself  compounded  of  demonstrative  ga  and  local  element  al  at,  to. 

«65".  Temporal  adverb  now,  TO-DAY.  First 'of  fo'mt  not  intended  merely  to  keep  up  distinct  hiatus 
between  final  -6"  and  initial  a-. 

[Translation] 

The  child  of  Roasting-dead-people  died.  He  and  Coyote  were 
neighbors  to  each  other.  Thereupon  he  said  to  him,  "Lend  me  a 
blanket,  for  my  child  has  died.  Lend  me  a  blanket,"  said  Roasting- 
dead-people.  "  I'll  not  lend  you  a  blanket,  for  where  are  they  going 
to  be,  if  dead  people  come  back?"  said  Coyote.  And  next  door 
returned  Roasting-dead-people,  and  buried  his  child  that  had  died. 

Then,  'tis  said,  a  long  time  elapsed.  Now  Coyote's  child  became 
sick  and  died.  Now  next  door  he  went  to  Roasting-dead-people. 
"Lend  me  a  blanket,  for  my  child  has  died." — "What  did  you  say?" 
Roasting-dead  people  said  that.  "Yesterday  indeed  when  I  did  say 
to  you,  'Lend  me  a  blanket,'  you,  for  your  part,  did  say  that  to  me, 
'Where  will  the  people  be,  if  they  return?'  Now  my  child  is  rot- 
ting," said  Roasting-dead-people.  So  next  door  Coyote  returned. 
"Sga-1- !"  he  cried.  For  that  reason  people  do  not  nowadays  return 
when  they  die. 
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HOW  A  TAKELMA  HOUSE  WAS  BUILT 

yapla^     wi'l?^     klemei.'     bem*    pla-idFlo'"kV    eme'^s'i^^    hono^' 

People  hovise       they  make  it.        Post         they  set  It  down,  and  here  again 

p!a-idl^l6'"k',  he'^me^*  hono'^  p!a-idi*lo'"k',  hagamgama^n^  p!a-idPlo'"k\ 

they  set  it  down,     yonder  again       they  set  it  down.        in  four  places      they  set  them  down. 

he'^ne^"    hono^    hangili'p' "    gada^k'"    hagamgama^n,    gada'k's'i^" 

Then  also       they  place  (beams)    on  top  thereof         in  four  places,         and  on  top  thereof 

across 

mu^xda'nhi  **    hangiirp'.     he^ne    ya'^s'i^*^    wi'li    s'idibi'"'^     kleraei; 

just  once  they  piace  Then        and  just  house        its  wall        they  make  it; 

(beam)  across. 

5he^ne  gada'k's'i^  matsla'k'*'    will*    he^la'm,^^    tga'P«    ga^o    he^la'm 

then        and  on  top        they  put  them       house        boards,  sugar-pine     those         boards 

thereof 

klemei.      gane^i   dak'da't'22   dat!aba'k\23  ha'^ya^*  dat!aba'k\     gane 

they  make      And  then       from  on  top  they  finish  it,      on  both  sides    they  finish  it.    Ana  then 

them. 

dedewili''dadi's  2^  klemei  dak'dat*8-i'"«  daho'k'wal"  klemei   kliyi'x^^ 

dooi  they  make  it,    and  from  on  top  holed  they  make  it        smoke 

ganaV^^  ba-i-gina'xda\^"    ganes"!^^*  ga'klaa^^    klemei,      xansgipli'- 

therem  its  going  out.  And  then  ladder  they  make  it,     they  notch  it  in 

several 

i  See  note  39  of  first  text;  §  86,  2.  yapla  is  to  be  undarstood  as  subiect  of  all  following  finite  verb 
forms. 

*  s  86,  2;  quantity  of  final  vowe!  varies  between  i  and  4J.    Directly  precedes  verb  as  object. 

8  Third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  of  verb  hfemi^n  Type  3  i  make  it;  §§  63;  65. 

*  §  86, 1;  object  ol  loilowing  verb. 

*  pia-i-  DOWN  §  37, 13;  dV-  §  36,  10.  lo'ufc'  third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aonst  of  verb 
lo'^wa^n  Type  6 1  set  it;  §§  63;  40,  6. 

«  eme'^  heee  §  104;  -s-i^  enclitic  particle  §  114, 4. 

1  Modal  adverb  §  113,  4. 

«  §  104. 

» Numeral  adverb  from  gamga'm  foub  §  111. 

'0  Temporal  adverb  §  113,  3. 

»  han-  ACROSS  §  37, 1.  -giWp'  third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  of  verb  -giliba'^n 
Type  3;  §§63;  40,3. 

•2  Postposition  with  force  of  independent  local  adverb  §  96. 

"  See  note  12;  si-  §  114,  4. 

"  muWxia>n  numeral  adverb  once  §  111;  -hi  enclitic  particle  §  114,  2. 

IS  ya'a  post-positive  particle  jtjst  §  114,  1;  -s-i^  §  114,  4. 

i«  s'idih-  (house)  wall  §  86,  3;  -I't  third  personal  possessive  form  of  noun-characteristic  -i-  §§89,3; 
92  III.    HOUSE  ITS-WALL  is  regular  periphrasis  for  house's  wall. 

"  Third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  of  verb  mats.'aga'^n  Type  3 1  put  it;  §§  63;  40,  3. 

18  Noun  stem  heH-  with  nominal  suffix  -am  dissimilated  from  -on  §§  87,  6;  21.  wiW  he4a>m  Is  com- 
pound noun  §  88. 

"  §  86, 1.  Predicate  appostive  to  he'la^m:  they  make  those  boards  out  of  sugar-pine. 

so  Demonstrative  pronoun  of  indifferent  number  modifying  heela^m  §  104. 

21  Temporal  or  connective  adverb  compounded  of  demonstrative  ga  and  element  -ni  (?=nee)  of  unknown 
meaning  §§  113,  2;  114  end. 

22  Adverb  in  -dat'  from  local  element  dak'-  above  §  112,  1. 

S3  da-  §  36,  2  end;  -t.'aba''k'  third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  of  verb  •tldbaga"n  Type  3 

1  finish  it;  §§  63;  40,3. 

2«  Local  adverb  §  113, 1. 

^i  dedewill'ida  door,  local  phrase  with  pre-positive  de-  in  front  of  and  tblrd  personal  possessive  suffix 
-da  §  93  end.    -di^s  postposition  §  96  of  unclear  meaning  here. 

26  See  note  22;  -sH^  §  114,  4. 

27  da-  §107,  5;  -ho'k'wal  adjective  with  suffix  -al  §  108,  2. 

28  §  86,  3. 

s«  Postposition  with  k.'iyl'x  ba-igina'xdda  §  96. 

30  Third  personal  possessive  form  in  -daa  of  infinitive  ba-igirw>x.    ba-i-  out  §  37, 12;  gill-  verb  stem  Type 

2  or  11  GO  TO  §  40,  2, 11;  -ax  iafinitive  suffix  of  intransitive  verbs  of  class  I  §  74, 1. 
a  See  note  21;  -«•?«  §  114,  4. 

»  §  86,  2;  suffix  -n,  §§  21;  87.  6. 
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sgap',^^  gwelt'^ati^*  ^ina'x^^  klemei;  will  s'idibl'^s'i^^^    klemei.     gane 

places,     down  to  the  earth      going        they  make  house       its  wall  and        they  make  And 

It;  it.  then 

datlaba'k'  ha^t'bu'xt'bixik'^"    gane  leples ^^  hahuwu'^^k'i,^^  gana't' '" 

they  finish  it  all  cleaned  inside.  And         rush  they  spread  them       of  that  kind 

then         mats  out  inside, 

gidi"  alxali*2  yap!a^;  p!r"  yoga'***  has's'S"/^  gas'i^*^  alxaliyana'^ *^ 

thereon     they  sit         people;       fire         its  place        in  the  center,     so  that  they  being  seated 

ha'^ya-p!iya\*^    gana^ne'x*^     hople'^n^"   yap!a^a^^  wi'li';"  lep'ni'xa^^ 

on  both  sides  of  the  In  that  way  long  ago  people,  for     their  house;  in  winter 

fire.  their  part, 

^jjj/i52  ganaH^^.    sama'xas'i^^*  ana^ne'x^^  alxali,  a'nl^^^  wi'li  gana^u."5 

their  of  that  But  in  summer        in  this  way       they  sit,      not  house  therein 

house  kind. 

gwa's'^^    will    yaxa^^    wit'ge'ye^^k'i,^"  gas'i^    p!r    yoga'''     klemei 

Brush  house  just  they  set  it  around,        so  that        fire       its  place    they  make  it 

habini\^^    gana^nex  sama'xa  alxali,  ani^  lep'ni'xa  nat'  ^^  wi'li  gana^u. 

inthemiddle.     In  that  way    in  summer  they  dwell,  not       in  winter       like         house        therein. 

S3  la-  §  36,  7b;  -i-  instrumental  §36,  6;  xd^l-  with  ^  to  mark  hiatus  §  6.  -sgipfisgap'  third  personal  sub- 
ject, third  personal  object  aorist  of  verb  -sgipHsgibi^n  Type  13a  i  cut  it  up  to  pieces  iterative  ol 
verb  -sgl'iWn  Type  6;  §§  63;  40,13;  43,1. 

s<  Local  phrase  with  pre-positive  gv)el  down  to  §  95  and  noun-characteristic  -u  §  89,  4;  t'ga  §  86,  l. 

86  See  note  30;  infinitive  used  as  noun  §  74  end. 

s«See  note  16;  -s-i^  §  114,  4.    s-i^  is  appended  to  s-idibi'i  rather  than  wili,  as  wili  s-idihi'i  is  taken  as  unit. 

^ha-  DJ  §  36,  11  b;  -I-  instrumental  §  36,  6;  ha^l-  §  6.  -t'biixt'bix-ik'w  passive  participle  with  instru- 
mental -i-  in  -ik'ie  §  77  from  verb  -t'boxot'bax-  Type  13a,  verb  stem  -^601^601-;  -t'box-  ablauted  to-<'bui- 
§  31,  2;  -t'bax-  umlauted  to  -t'bix-  §  8,  3a. 

38  §  86,  3. 

39  Ao-  IN  §36,  lib.  -huwu'u^k'i  = -huwu^k.'-hi  §  19  end;  third  personal  subiect,  third  personal  object 
aorist  of  instrumental  verb  -huwu'^kH^n  Type  3  i  spread  (mat)  out  §  64. 

«  Compounded  of  demonstrative  ga  that  and  na'^V  participle  in  -V  §  76  of  verb  nagai-  Type  4  a  do,  be, 
,  verb  stem  na-;  see  Appendix  A. 

<i  Postposition  §  96;  gi-  umlauted  from  ga-  §  8,  4. 

*^a,l-  §  36,  15b,  here  with  uncertain  force;  -xali  third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  Type 
1  in  form,  though  intransitive  in  meaning  §  67  footnote. 

«  §  86, 1. 

«  Third  personal  possessive  of  noun  yog-  (7)  §  86,  1  with  noun-characteristic  -o  §  92  III.  fibe  ITS-PLACE 
is  regular  pariphrasis  for  fire's  place. 

«  Local  phrase  with  pre-positive  ha-  m;  -s-5u  §86,  1  does  not  seem  otherwise  to  occur. 

"  Connective  compounded  of  demonstrative  ga  that  and  enclitic  particle  -si'  §  114,4. 

«  Subordinate  form  of  alxali,  note  42;  §  70  (see  transitive  paradigm). 

<8  Local  phrase  with  pre-positive  ha-ya-  on  both  sides  of  and  noun-characteristic  -a  §95;  -p/iy-a^  f rem 

p.T  FERE. 

«  Modal  adverb  compounded  of  demonstrative  ga  that  and  fia^ti&x  infinitive  of  verb  na^nagai-,  verb 
stem  na^na-  §§  69;  74, 1;  Appendix  A. 

M  Temporal  adverb  in  -n  §  112,  3. 

^^yap.'a  see  note  1;  -^a  deictic  post-nominal  element  §  102  (people  of  long  ago  contrasted  with  those  of 
to-day). 

6S  wi'lli  or  will'i  third  personal  pronominal  form  §  92  III  of  noun  wi'  li  house  see  note  2.  people  their- 
HOUSE  regular  periphrasis  for  people's  house.  Observe  that  predicate  verb  (third  personal  aorist  of 
TO  be)  is  not  expressed  in  this  sentence. 

63  Temporal  adverb  in  -xa  §  112,  2. 

^*  sama'xa  cf.  note  53;  -si^  §  114,  4. 

65  Modal  adverb  compounded  of  demonstrative  stem  a-  this  §  104  and  na^ne^x  see  note  49. 

6«  Negative  adverb  of  aorist  §  113,  3. 

6'  Postposition  with  wi'li  §  96. 

68  §  86, 1.    gwa's-  wili  brush  house  form  compound  noun  §  88. 

69  Particle  in  -xa  §§  112,  2;  114,  9. 

««»»-  §37,  8.  -t'ge'ye^k'i  =  -t'geyeek.'-hi  §  19  end;  third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  of 
Instrumental  verb  -t'ge'yetkH^n  Type  2  i  put  it  around  §  64;  -k!-  petrified  sufQx  §  42,  7. 

«  Local  adverb  with  pre-positive  ha-  m  §  95,  noun  stem  -bin-  not  freely  occurring  §  86,  l,  and  noun- 
characteristic  -i  §  89,  3. 

62  Participle  in  -V  §  76;  see  note  40. 
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[Translation] 

The  people  are  making  a  house.  A  post  they  set  in  the  ground, 
and  here  again  they  set  one  in  the  ground,  yonder  again  they  set  one 
in  the  ground,  in  four  places  they  set  them  in  the  ground.  Then 
also  they  place  beams  across  on  top  in  four  places,  and  above  (these) 
they  put  one  across  just  once.  And  just  then  they  make  the  house 
wall;  and  then  on  top  they  place  the  house  boards,  those  they  make 
out  of  sugar-pine  lumber.  Then  they  finish  it  on  top,  on  either  side 
they  finish  it.  Then  they  make  the  door,  and  on  top  they  make  a 
hole  for  the  going  out  of  the  smoke.  And  then  they  make  a  ladder, 
they  notch  out  (a  pole),  for  going  down  to  the  floor  they  make  it; 
and  the  house  wall  they  make. 

Then  they  finish  it,  all  cleaned  inside.  Now  rush  mats  they  spread 
out  inside,  on  such  the  people  sit.  The  fireplace  is  in  the  center,  so 
that  they  are  seated  on  either  side  of  the  fire.  In  that  way,  indeed, 
was  the  house  of  the  people  long  ago ;  in  winter  their  house  was  such. 
But  in  summer  they  were  sitting  like  now,*  not  in  the  house.  Just 
a  brush  shelter  they  placed  around,  so  that  the  fireplace  they  made 
in  the  middle.  Thus  they  dwelt  in  summer,  not  as  in  winter  in  a 
house. 

I  We  were  sitting  out  in  the  open  wlien  this  text  was  dictated. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  material  on  which  this  account  of  the  Coos  language  is  based 
was  collected  at  the  Siletz  reservation,  Oregon,  during  the  summer  of 
1909.  I  obtained  nineteen  complete  myths  and  other  texts  with  inter- 
linear translations,  and  linguistic  material  consisting  chiefly  of  forms, 
phrases,  and  sentences.  1  have  also  had  at  my  disposal  a  number  of 
texts  and  grammatical  notes  collected  by  Mr.  H.  H.  St.  Clair,  2d, 
during  the  summer  of  1903,  which  were  of  great  assistance  on  many 
points. 

This  material  was  obtained  chiefly  from  James  Buchanan  and  Frank 
Drew,  both  of  whom  proved  to  be  intelligent  and  reliable  informants. 
To  the  former  especially  I  am  indebted  for  the  complete  and  rich 
collection  of  myths  and  texts,  while  the  latter  was  my  chief  source  of 
information  on  points  of  grammar  and  lexicography.  Frank  Drew's 
untiring  efforts  and  almost  perfect  command  of  English  made  him  a 
very  valuable  interpreter,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  advantage  was 
offset  in  a  great  many  cases  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Hanis  and  Miluk 
dialects  of  the  Coos,  and  by  his  inability  to  draw  a  dividing-line 
between  the  two  dialects.  Hence  his  information  was  very  often  con- 
tradictory, and  showed  many  discrepancies;  but,  on  the  whole,  he 
was  found  trustworthy  and  reliable. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  my  teacher, 
Professor  Franz  Boas,  for  the  many  valuable  suggestions  made  in 
connection  with  this  work,  and  for  the  keen  and  unceasing  interest 
which  he  has  taken  in  me  during  the  many  years  of  our  acquaintance. 
It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  this  work  was  undertaken;  and  its  com- 
pletion is  due  mainly  to  the  efforts  and  encouragement  received  from 
him.  He  it  was  who  first  imbued  me  with  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
primitive  languages  of  the  North  American  continent,  and  the  debt 
which  I  owe  him  in  this  and  in  a  great  many  other  respects  will  be  of 
everlastinsf  duration. 


Columbia  University, 
April,  1910. 
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coos 

By  Leo  J.  Feachtenberg 


§  1.  DISTRIBUTION  AND  HISTORY 

The  Kusan  stock  embraces  a  number  of  closely  related  dialects 
that  were  spoken  by  the  people  inhabiting  (until  1857)  Coos  bay  and 
the  region  along  the  Coos  river.  Their  neighbors  were  Siuslauan,^ 
Kalapuyan,  and  Athapascan  tribes.  On  the  north  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  Umpqua^  Indians,  on  the  east  they  bordered  on  the 
Kalapuya,  while  on  the  south  they  were  contiguous  to  the  Rogue 
river  tribes,  especially  the  Coquelle.^  In  1857,  when  the  Rogue  river 
war  broke  out,  the  United  States  Government,  acting  in  self-defence, 
removed  the  Coos  Indians  to  Port  Umpqua.  Four  years  later  they 
were  again  transferred  to  the  Yahatc  reservation,  where  they 
remained  until  1876.  On  the  26th  day  of  April,  1876,  Yahatc  was 
thrown  open  to  white  settlers,  and  the  Indians  of  that  reservation 
were  asked  to  move  to  Siletz;  but  the  Coos  Indians,  tired  of  the 
tutelage  of  the  United  States  Indian  agents,  refused  to  conform  with 
the  order,  and  emigrated  in  a  body  to  the  mouth  of  the  Siuslaw  river, 
where  the  majority  of  them  are  still  living. 

Of  the  two  principal  dialects,  Hanis  and  Miluk,^  the  latter  is  now 
practically  extinct;  while  the  former  is  still  spoken  by  about  thirty 
individuals,  whose  number  is  steadily  decreasing.  As  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  scanty  notes  on  Miluk  collected  by  Mr.  St.  Clair  in 
1903,  this  dialect  exhibits  only  in  a  most  general  way  the  character- 
istic traits  of  the  Kusan  stock.  Otherwise  it  is  vastly  different  from 
Hanis  in  etymological  and  even  lexicographical  respects. 

The  name  "Coos"  is  of  native  origin.  It  is  derived  from  the  redu- 
plicated stem  ku'hwts  south,  which  appears  very  often  in  phrases  like 
xkukwt'sume  from  where  south  is,  kusEml'tcUc  southwards,  etc. 

1  Erroneously  classified  by  Powell  as  part  of  the  Yakonan  family.  My  recent  investigations  show 
Siuslaw  to  form  an  independent  linguistic  group  consisting  of  two  distinct  dialects,— Lower  Umpqua 
and  Siuslaw.    A  grammatical  sketch  of  the  former  dialect  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

2  An  Athapascan  tribe  living  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Coquelle  river. 

3  Spoken  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Coquelle  river,  and  commonly  called  Lower  Coquelle. 
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The  Coos  call  their  own  language  ha'nts  zle'yts  the  hanis  tongue. 
The  present  work  deals  with  this  dialect  only,  as  sufficient  material 
could  not  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  grammar  of  the 
Miluk  dialect. 

Texts  of  myths  and  tales  were  collected  by  Mr,  H.  H.  St.  Clair,  2d, 
and  by  the  author  of  the  present  sketch,  and  were  published  by  Colum- 
bia University.^  All  references  accompanying  examples  refer  to  page 
and  line  of  that  publication. 

PHONOLOGY  (§§  2-14) 
§  2.  Vowels 

The  phonetic  system  of  Coos  is  rich  and  fully  developed.  Clusters 
of  consonants  occur  very  frequently,  but  are  void  of  difficult  compli- 
cations. The  vowels  show  a  high  degree  of  variability,  and  occur  in 
short  and  long  quantities.  The  obscure  vowel  e  is  very  frequent, 
and  seems  to  be  related  to  short  e  and  a.  Resonance  vowels  occur 
very  often,  and  are  indicated  in  this  work  by  superior  vowels.  The 
diphthongs  are  quite  variable.  Long  e  is  not  a  pure  vowel,  but  glides 
from  e  to  l;  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  long  «,  to  which 
it  seems  to  be  closely  related.  In  the  same  manner  long  o  glides 
from  0  to  w,  and  was  heard  often  as  a  long  iZ-vowel. 

The  following  may  be  said  to  be  the  Coos  system  of  vowels  and 
diphthongs: 

Diphthongs 

«^,     a",    <?" 

Short  e  is  pronounced  like  e  in  the  English  word  helmet,  while  the 
umlauted  a  corresponds  to  the  open  e-vowel  in  German  wahlen.  It 
very  often  occurs  as  the  umlauted  form  of  long  a.  i  represents  the 
short  2/- vowel  so  commonly  found  in  the  Slavic  languages;  while  H 
indicates  exceedingly  short,  almost  obscure  u.  o  can  not  occur  after 
the  palatal  surd  k  and  fortis  k/. 

§  3.  Consonants 

The  consonantic  system  of  Coos  is  characterized  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  sounds  of  the  k  and  I  series,  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of 

1  Coos  Texts,  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Anthropology,  vol.  1. 

§§  2-3 


Vowels 

Semi-vowels 

E 

a 

e 

i      t 

0 

u 

u 

w,  y 

a 

a 

e    t 

0 

u 
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aspiration,  by  the  abundance  of  long  (double)  consonants  Z,  m,  tt,  and  y, 
and  by  the  semi-vocalic  treatment  of  the  nasals  m,  n^  and  of  the  lateral 
sounds  (indicated  in  this  sketch  by  a  circle  under  the  consonant). 
Surds  and  sonants  were  not  always  pronounced  distinctly,  especially 
in  the  alveolar  series.  No  aspirated  consonants  were  found  besides 
the  aspirated  f  and  k\  The  fortis  is  pronounced  with  moderate  air- 
pressure  and  glottal  and  nasal  closure. 
The  system  of  consonants  may  be  represented  as  follows: 

Sonaut  Surd  Fortis  Spirant  Nasal 

Velar {g  f)  q            q!  r,x 

Palatal -. g,  g{w)  h,  k{w)  k! ^  k!  {w)  - 

Anterior  palatal g'  k'            k' !  x' 

Alveolar d  t,  f           t!  s^  c          n,  n 

Affricative {dz^)f  <^j  is->  ^^      ^^-^  ^c! 

Labial I  JP             P-  -           m^m 

Lateral l  l             l!  l^l^l 

Glottal  stop £  _              _  _              _ 

Aspiration -  -              -  ^^" 

y,y  h               w 

The  glottal  stop,  when  not  inherent  in  the  stem,  may  occur  inde- 
pendently only  before  Z,  m,  n^  and  w.  It  always  disappears  before 
velar  and  palatal  sounds.  The  aspiration  is  always  accompanied  by  a 
stricture  -corresponding  to  the  quality  of  the  vowel  preceding  it. 
After  a,  o,  and  u  (and  u  diphthongs)  it  is  of  a  guttural  character;  while 
when  following  e^  ^'-vowels,  or  the  i-diphthongs,  it  becomes  palatal. 
It  disappears  before  a  following  w  or  y. 

T^Jia^'Hs  I  make  it  10.4  iiha^we^'wat  I  have  it  18.4 

%8  soHUafrii  we  two  trade  mu- 
tually 15.6 

'Qlo^^tafya    I   am   watching    it     Idwttl'yeqEm  he  took  care  66.3 
26.11 

pi'^'pl  he  went  home  28.2  xplye'etc  backwards,  homewards 

42.7 

qai^'qa'yona'ya      he       became 
afraid  of  it  42.3 

§  4.  Sound  Groupings 

As  has  been  stated  before,  clusters  of  consonants  are  extensive,  but 
present  few  complications.  Whenever  difficulties  arise  in  pronoun- 
cing them,  there  is  a  strong  tendency,  inherent  in  the  language,  to 

§  4 
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simplify  them.  Thus,  combinations  of  more  than  two  consonants  are 
rare,  except  in  cases  where  one  of  the  component  elements  (fre- 
quently the  middle  consonant)  is  m,  w,  or  one  of  the  lateral  series. 
Such  combinations  are  made  possible  through  the  semi-vocalic  charac- 
ter of  these  consonants.     I  have  also  found  xpc[^  xcx'. 

hdq-  to  arrive  lialqtso^' imt  she  would  bring  it 

to  him  72.8 
a'lqas  fear  66.4  agalqsito'^'wat    he    scared   him 

92.20 
cZfi'msi^  prairie  22.12  6?£ms^e7c  through  a  prairie  22. 11 

In  the  same  manner  initial  clusters,  of  which  w,  ?i,  or  I  is  the  first 
element,  are  syllabified  by  vocalization  of  the  first  consonant  either 
initially  or  terminally.  A  similar  process  takes  place  in  clusters  con- 
sisting of  two  consonants  that  belong  to  the  same  group. 

The  only  consonantic  combinations  that  are  inadmissible  are  those 
of  a  ^,  ts  ov  s-\-  m  or  n. 

Terminal  clusters  of  three  consonants  are  admissible  only  in  cases 
where  one  of  the  component  elements  is  a  consonant  easily  subject  to 
vocalization  (a  lateral,  m  or  n). 


I'nq  7.5  qa'mlt  102.16 

yixa'ntci^ts  60.3  tqa'nhts  28.1 


Terminal  clusters  of  two  consonants  are  confined  to  the  combina- 
tions of  m4-^,  'tn-\-8^  rn-\-x;  n  + alveolar  or  affricative,  n-^-k'^  n  +  i; 
Z 4- alveolar  or  affricative  (excepting  Z-f-w),  l-\-7n;  l  +  t  and  l  +  tc.  All 
other  combinations  are  inadmissible  (see  §11). 

The  following  examples  of  terminal  sound  groupings  may  be  given: 

L/e'^^'simt  74.19  I'U  7.8 

hata'ywis  20.14  milt!  76.12 

yMxmnx  122.22  t<Als 

k-!%nt  5.2  le'Hdj 

xwd/ndj  6.8  h^ wilts  140.14 

klwints  96.11  tdiltc!  26.26 

Lowe'mtc  6.1  tk'elm  136.7  (St.  Clair) 

denk'  82.9  xalt  10.9 

hanL  7.1  qe'lto  6.4 

An  exceptional  instance  of  a  usually  inadmissible  sound  grouping 
was  found  in  xyi'helq  20.21. 
§  4 
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All  inadmissible  terminal  clusters  are  avoided  through  the  insertion 
of  a  (weak)  vowel  between  the  two  final  consonants. 

dsTTist-  dE'mm,t  prairie  22.12 

helq-  he^laq  he  arrived  20.18 

Lhinp-  Lhi'nap  he  went  through  22.11 

milx-  mi'lax  lunch  28.15 

alq--\--s  {%'iz>)  a'lqas  fear  Q^A 

vnnq--\--s  (§25)  vn'nqas  mat,  spider  58.5 

Inadmissible  medial  clusters  are  avoided  through  the  insertion  of  a 
weak  vowel  or  vowels: 

winq-  +  -xETTi  vnna'qaxEm  it  is  spread  out  32.14 

helq-  -\-  -xEm  loela'qa^Em  it  is  the  end  44. 14 

hiq-  +  -«  ux  Ina'qa  they  two  went  down 

8.4 


§  5.  Accent 

With  the  exception  of  the  monosj'llabic  particles,  that  are  either 
enclitic  or  proclitic,  each  word  in  Coos  has  its  stress  accent,  designated 
by  the  acute  mark  (')  or  by  the  rising  tone  rendered  here  by  ~.  The 
former  accent  is  not  inseparably  associated  with  any  particulai*  sylla- 
ble of  a  word.  It  may,  especially  in  cases  of  polysyllabic  stems,  be 
shifted  freely  from  one  syllable  to  another,  although  it  is  very  possi- 
ble that  this  apparent  shifting  of  accent  may  be  largely  due  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  words  in  question  were  pronounced  by  the 
natives.  The  circumflex  accent  appears  mostly  on  the  last  syllable, 
and  may  best  be  compared  with  the  intonation  given  to  the  word  so 
in  the  English  interrogative  sentence  Is  that  so  ? 

The  accent  very  often  modifies  the  syllable  on  which  it  falls  by 
lending  a  specific  coloring  to  the-  vowel,  or  by  making  it  appear  with 
a  long  quantity.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  syllables  with  the 
obscure  vowel,  which,  under  the  influence  of  accent,  may  be  changed 
to  an  a  or  an  e. 

A  very  peculiar  use  of  the  accent  is  found  in  connection  with  the 
verbal  stem  helaq.  This  stem  expresses  two  different  ideas,  that  are 
distinguished  by  means  of  the  two  kinds  of  accent.  When  occurring 
with  the  stress  accent  ('),  he'laq  denotes  to  get,  to  arrive;  while 
heMq  with  the  rising  tone  of  a  expresses  the  idea  to  climb  up. 

§  5 
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Phonetic  Laws  (§§  6-14) 

§  6,  Introductory 

The  phonetic  laws  are  quite  complex,  and  in  a  number  of  instances 
show  such  appalling  irregularities  that  they  defy  all  attempts  at 
systematization.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  contraction  of  two  or 
more  vowels  into  one,  and  of  the  law  of  hiatus.  Broadly  speaking, 
the  phonetic  processes  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  contact  phenomena 
and,  in  rare  instances,  to  the  effects  of  accent. 

Vocalic  Processes  (§§  7-11) 
The  processes  treated  in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

(1)  Vocalic  Harmony. 

(2)  Consonantization  of  i-  and  u-  diphthongs. 

(3)  Contraction. 

(4)  Hiatus. 

(5)  Processes  due  to  change  from  terminal  to  medial  position. 

§  7.  VOCALIC  HARMONY 

• 

The  most  important  phonetic  law  in  the  Coos  language  is  the  law  of 
vocalic  harmony.  This  tendency  towards  euphony  is  so  strongly 
developed  in  the  language,  that  it  may  safely  be  said  to  be  one  of  its 
chief  characteristics.  Its  purpose  is  to  bridge  over  as  much  as  possi- 
ble the  difficulties  that  would  arise  in  trying  to  pronounce  in  quick 
succession  syllables  with  vowels  of  widely  different  qualities.  The 
process  may  be  of  a  retrogressive  or  progressive  character;  that  is  to 
say,  the  suffix  may  change  the  quality  of  the  stem-vowel,  or  vice  versa. 
Only  the  vowels  of  the  a-  and  e-  series  are  affected  by  this  phenomenon, 
which  is  not  always  purely  phonetic. 

The  following  suffixes  cause  a  change  from  a  to  li,  a  process  called 
the  4-umlaut: 

-l  neutral  §  31         -ll  pronominal  §  46         -lye  transitional  §  35 

iiKa'wUs  I  make  it  grow  1m! wl  he  grew  up  64.24 

titsxau'wat  I  kill  him  26.22  fitsxew^U  she  kills  me  24.14 

•Q,hd'h!'^tits  I  draw  it  up  tl  haklHl'ye  they  were  drawn 

up  30.1 
§§  6-7 
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A  change  of  «- vowels  into  e- vowels  due  to  other  causes  is  effected 
by  the  pronominal  suffixes  -u  (§  46),  -em  (§  30),  and  by  the  imperative 
-E  (§  43). 

'i^ha'hlHtts  I  draw  it  up  nhd'k/HUsu  he  draws  me  up 

kla'wat  he  pecks  at  it  20.14  i^Jc'e'wttu  he  pecks  at  me 

hwm'nlya  he  knows  it  26.18  hwee'nlyem  they  know  it  24.22 

pa'yat  he  shouted  32.1  l  pEl'tE  you  must  shout  32.2 

tsxa^-  to  kill  tsxe'wE  kill  him!  68.3 

The  following  suffixes  change  the  e- vowels  of  the  stem  into  «- vowels: 
-ami,  -dts  pronominal  §  46 
-ayam  distributive  §  37 
-andya  §  50 

tdine'henl  he  is  thinking  24.13,     e^tcinahunafmt  I   am  thinking 

14  of  you 

he'wes  a  lie  ^hawasanofis  you  are  lying  to 

me 
x'ne'et  it  is  on  top  10.1  ^a?-n«az;a'yaIamriding(ahorse) 

Telle' es  black  k Had! yam  blackish  (black  here 

and  there) 
xa'nU  sick  42.18  xdJnarvd'ya  he   made    him   feel 

sorry  42.18 
jpLpd'wts  hat  136.14  'pLjpa! wlsandya  he  made  a  hat 

out  of  it 

[Note. — The  suffix  -andya  is  composed  of  -en%  +  -dya.  The  long  d 
of  -dya  affects  the  e  of  -en%,  and  the  compound  suffix  changes  the 
quality  of  the  stem- vowel.] 

Here  may  also  belong  the  qualitative  change  of  yixl^'  one  and  yu'xwd 
TWO  into  yixaht'na  one  each  and  yuxwaM'na  two  each  (see  p.  374), 
and  changes  like  — 

is  we'ldnl  TiauL  we  two  fight  will  116.11  {wil-  to  fight) 
qameldnl'we  he  commenced  to  swim  around  {mil-  to  swim) 

[Compare  also  the  change  of  the  possessive  pronoun  Id^  Ivye^  into  la^ 
llya^  when  preceding  stems  with  a- vowels  (see  §  98).] 

Progressive  assimilation  occurs  very  frequently,  and  affects  almost 
all  suffixes  that  have  e-vowels.  The  following  suffixes  change  their 
<3- vowels  under  the  influence  of  an  a- vowel  of  the  stem: 

-e  auxiliary  §44 

-enl  verbal  §45 

-lye  transitional  §35 

-etc  adverbial  §68 

-lyawa  nominal  §62  §  7 
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nwt'fkte  with  blood  it  is  {un-  la^  nk!a' ha  they  with  ropes  are 

tin  blood)  20.6  {k!d  rope)  46.9 

tl  ntdwa'le  they  with  fire  are  nmt'laqa  with  an  arrow  he  is  (ml'- 

{tdwd'l^vQ)  42.12  %  arrow)  20.18 

hMctfenl'yeqEm  the  story  is  U  qanatcanl'waq  they    began  to 

being  told  {hd'tcU!  story)  make  fun  (^-a'^a^c  joke)  50.12 

44.14,  15 

tc  hewese'ni  you  two  are  lying  U  kwd'xaLanl    they   are    making 

28.13,  14  {he'wes  lie)  bows  {kwd'xaL  a  bow) 

qaUml'ye  morning  it  got  20.4  t^hainahafya  I  active  became  {hai'- 

{qalhn-  morning)  na  active) 

afyu  tx'i'ye  surely  a  canoe  it  f^dowayaho! ya  I  happened  to  want 

was  (la?*  canoe)  126.10  it  {dowa-  to  desire) 

dEmste'te  Lht'nap  through  a  i^klwt'l  xa'°'patc  he  dove  into  the 

prairie  he  went  22. 11  {difTn-  water  {^'°-p  water)  26.27 

sU  prairie) 

ytxa'wExetc  la  into  the  house  l  ltd' ate  tsxawl'yat  on  the  ground 

he   went  {ytxd'wEx  house)  he   put   it    down   {hltd    earth, 

28.10,  11  ground)  36.20,  21 

The  same  progressive  assimilation  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
change  of  the  transitive  suffix  -e^wat  into  -o^wat  (seep.  337)  whenever 
suffixed  to  stems  ending  in  ^^-diphthongs. 

1^kwiLe*'wat  he   is  following  'Q.tsxau'wat  I  kill  him  (tsxa^-  to  kill) 

him  22.2  26.22 

T^tdintcine^' wat  I  am  thinking  ^wtlo^'wat  you  are  looking  for  it 

(of  him)  {^tl-  to  look  for  something)  54.3 

Another  assimilatory  process  of  this  type  is  the  change  of  the  par- 
ticle tl  into  el  {hel)  after  a  preceding  n  or  l  (see  p.  388). 

Ie'yI  U  good,  indeed  5.3  in  hel  not  so!  42.23 

Is'yl   yv! Lei   good    it    would    be 
indeed  70.5 

In  spite  of  this  great  tendency  towards  euphony,  numerous  instances 
will  be  found  showing  jan  absolute  lack  of  vocalic  harmony.  Whether 
these  cases  are  the  result  of  imperfect  perception,  due  to  the  rapid 
flow  of  speech  or  to  other  causes,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any 
degree  of  certainty. 

§  8,  CONSONANTIZATION  OF  I-  AND  U-  DIPHTHONGS 

The  i  and  u  of  diphthongs  are  always  changed  into  the  semi-vocalic 
consonants  y  and   w  when   they  are   followed   by  another   vowel. 

§  8 
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The  only  exception  to  this  rule  occurs  in  cases  where  the  diphthong 
is  contracted  with  the  following  vowel  (see  §  9). 

pEnLo'wai  whale  ZO. 10  pEnLd'wayEtc  a  whale  with  88.80 

ux  ttla'qai  they  two  are  living    h^laq  Ie  md  tUa'qayetc  he  came 

24.1  to  the  people  (who)  lived  (there) 

36.12,  13 
t/^d'ta^  flint  point  ntl^ct'ta^we  Ie  mt'laq  flint  points 

have  the  arrows  62.27 
Lo!^-  to  eat  Lowd'was  food  22.14 

vnut'lux^  head  30.14  xlUs  xwt'luxwitc  she  hit  him  over 

the  head  66.5,  6 
^"  perhaps +  *«  we.  two  kwts  let  us  two  26.15 

§  9.  CONTRACTION 
In  Coos  the  contraction  of  two  vowels  immediately  following  each 
other  is  so  uncertain  that  it  is  difficult  to  formulate  any  rule  that 
would  cover  all  irregularities.  The  main  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact 
that  contraction  of  vowels,  and  hiatus,  seem  constantly  to  interfere 
with  each  other.  The  following  rules  may  be  said  to  apply  in  all 
cases: 

(1)  Two  vowels  belonging  to  the  w-series  are  contracted  into  a  long  u. 
xtcl'tcu  +  uL  xtci'tcuL  how  would  (it  be)  5.2 
ytku-\-uL                                        yt'kuL  perhaps  it  would  (be)  17.7 

(2)  Two  long  «^-vowels  are  contracted  into  a  long  I, 

hd'k!H1-\--1ye  tl  hd'k/^tl'ye  they  were  drawn  up 

30.1 
hem  + -lye  Ke'ntye   a    while   42.17   {Jie'rCihen 

many  times  88.1) 

(3)  Long  e  or  1  are  contracted  with  a  following  a  into  long  a  or  e. 

-enl-\--dya  -andya  (see  §  50) 

pLpd'wtsem  he  is  making   a    pLpdwtsa'ndya  he  is  making  a  hat 

hat  out  of  it 

-ne^  +  -dwas  -7ieHvas  (see  §  59)  ' 

(4)  Vowels  of  very  short  quantities  are  usually  contracted  with  the 
following  vowels  of  longer  quantities,  regardless  of  quality.  The 
quality  of  the  longer  vowel  predominates  in  such  amalgamations.  In 
the  process  of  contraction,  an  h  preceding  the  second  vowel  disappears. 

c^  +  hanL  canL  a  particle   denoting  certain 

expectation  (see  §  90) 
tst+hanL  tsauL  only  then  shall  .  .  .  78.15 

§  9 
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An  exception  to  this  rule  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  w-vowels,  which 
change  a  following  h  into  a  ■w. 

yu  +  he  yuwe'  whenever  16.6 

tso  then  tsowe'  as  soon  as  52.14 

An  interesting  case  of  contraction  is  presented  by  the  amalgamation 
of  the  personal  pronouns  and  the  negative  particle  In. 

'Q'l  -\r  In  NOT  is  contracted  into  711. 

^  THOU  +  In  NOT  is  contracted  into  en. 

xwhi  WE  TWO  +  in  NOT  is  contracted  into  xwV'n. 

Un  WE  +  in  NOT  is  contracted  into  It^n. 

cm  YOU  +  In  NOT  is  contracted  into  ci^n. 

nl  tcltc  la^  tsxau'wat  not  I  how  that  one  (to)  kill  it  62.21 
en  hanL  dlH  you  not  will  (be)  something  10.5 
xw^n  kwaa'nlya  we  two  not  know  it  120.23 
li'^n  canL  xtcltc  sqats  we  (can)  not  seize  her  56.18 
c^n  Jc'dle^'wat  you  not  forget  it  40.18 

Following  are  examples  of  uncontracted  negative  forms : 

ux  In  hwaa'nlya  they  two  (did)  not  know  it  22.9,  10 
U  In  k'Uo'wit  they  (did)  not  see  it  32.3 

§  10.  HIATUS 

The  same  uncertainty  that  exists  in  the  case  of  contraction  of  vowels 
is  found  in  the  law  of  hiatus.  Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  coming-together  of  two  vowels  of  like  quantities  and  qualities  is 
avoided  by  means  of  infixing  a  weak  h  between  them.  Two  vowels  of 
dissimilar  quantities  and  qualities  are  kept  apart  by  means  of  the 
accent. 

Examples  of  insertion  of  h: 

kwaafniya-[--dya  Jcwad'nlyahd'ya     (they)    came    to 

know  it  102.29 

iQ^'ne  +  -tye  TinehVye  I  came  to  be  (the  one) 

siL'ne^-\--lye  siL'nehl'ye  joined  together  it  be- 

came 13.4 

ts!xa-\--a  nts/xa'ha    Ie    hwd'xah    (covered) 

with  skin  is  the  bow  62.27,  28 

hu^m.a'h'e-\--e  ux  nhu^md'Tc'ehe    they  two   with 

wives  are  42.15 

helml  +-ts  helml'his  next  day  6.7 

§   10 
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Examples  of  division  by  means  of  accent: 

Ie+-Uc  xle'-Uc  L/dts  with  it  he  spoke  16.2 

z/td  +-atc  Lltd'atc  lerm/yat  into  the  ground 

he  stuck  it  64.1 

§  11.  PROCESSES  DTJE  TO  CHANGE    FROM   TERMINAL  TO  MEDIAL 

POSITION 

Terminal  consonantic  clusters  are  avoided  by  inserting  a  weak  vowel 
between  two  consonants  standing  in  final  position  (see  §  4),  But  as 
soon  as  a  sufiix  is  added  to  a  stem  thus  expanded,  changing  the  cluster 
from  a  terminal  to  medial  position,  the  inserted  vowel  is  dropped,  and 
the  consonants  are  combined  into  a  cluster. 

imflHax  lunch  28.15  mMxa'nE^n  lunch  make  me  114.5 

dE'tnsU  prairie  22.12  dmnste'tc  Lht'naj)   to  the   prairie 

he  came  22.11 
xM'wa/?  he  went  through  22. 11    ux  LMjipi'ye     they     two      came 

through  112.1 
a'lqas  fear  66.4  ux  alqsd'ya  they  two  are  afraid  of 

itT.5 
hd!t(M!  story  20.2  hdtctlenl'yeqEm   a  story  is  being 

told  44.14,  15 
tffi'lats    he     was     astonished     tcl'lts^xEjn  he  was  astonished  128. 

22.28  15 

hwd'xah  bow  60.14  ivx  nkwafxLa  they  two  have  bows 

12.9 
mi'lat  he  swam  30.7  mi'W-qEm  he  swam  (out)  100.16 

On  the  whole,  Coos  shows  a  marked  tendency  toward  clustering  of 
consonants  in  medial  position.  Thus,  when  a  suffix  beginning  with  a 
long  vowel  is  added  to  a  stem  that  has  already  been  amplified  by 
means  of  a  suffix  whose  initial  vowel  is  weak,  the  vowel  of  the  first 
suffix  is  dropped,  and  its  consonants  are  combined  with  the  final  con- 
sonants of  the  stem  into  a  cluster. 

hd'Ldtc  elder  brother  72.27  hdhtcl'yas  elder  brothers 

e'lcy'Ldtc  father  20.25  ek^Ltcl'yas  fathers 

la'^Lts  mud  52.10  xHLsa'stc  with  mud  52.13 

nhu^mtstts  I  marry  her  hu^mtstso^'wat  he  married  26. 14 

This  change  from  a  terminal  to  a  medial  position  effects  sometimes 
the  dropping  of  a  whole  syllable. 

nt%Lkf^jn' ydtc  younger  brother     U  tmLJcwl' tci7il  they  are  younger 
72.1  brothers  (mutually)  84.20 

§  11 
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iluwe'Hchs  heart  5.3  Uu't&isltG  lo'qHats  in  his  heart  she 

was  boiling^  108.27 
pil'yat    he  took    him    home    xwin  e^putafrm  hanz  we  two  thee 
30.13  take  home  will  126.19,  20 

Another  effect  due  to  this  law  is  the  weakening  of  the  vowel  of  the 
syllable  immediately  preceding  the  suffix.  This  change  takes  place 
regularly  when  two  or  more  suffixes  have  been  added  to  one  and  the 
same  stem. 

hhinptsd'^ wat  he  takes    him  i^Lhinptso'imtu    he    takes     me 

through  through 

huHnistsd^' wat  he  is  marrying  e^hu^nnstsoKntafrnt  hariL  I  marry 

them  26.14  thee  will  184.6 

Consonantic  Processes  (§§  12-14) 

"  §  12.  TYPES  OF  CONSONANTIC  PROCESSES 

Consonantic  changes  are  few  in  number,  and  due  to  contact  phe- 
nomena.    The  following  are  the  processes  affecting  consonants  : 

(1)  Consonantic  euphony. 

(2)  Simplification  of  doubled  consonants. 

§   13.  CONSONANTIC  EUPHONY 

This  law  affects  the  palatal  sounds  only,  and  results  from  a  strong 
tendency,  inherent  in  the  language,  to  assimilate,  whenever  possible, 
the  consonants  of  the  >?;-series  to  the  character  of  the  preceding  or 
following  vowels.  As  a  consequence  of  this  tendency,  ^'-vowels  are 
invariably  followed  or  preceded  by  the  anterior  palatals,  while  u- 
vowels  change  a  following  palatal  into  a  ^'-sound  with  a  t^-tinge  (a 
labialized  k). 

lafrdh'  river  14.6  tsafyux^  small  20.5 

wix'l'Us  food  14.7  ma'luk^  paint  10.2 

taha'Uk'  quiver  66.26  xwt'lux^  head  30.14 

x'nek'  hair  50.3  mel'd'huk^  salmon  heart  34.25 

g'tmg't'rrds  rain  go^s  all  9.3 

Instances  are  not  lacking  where  actual  palatalization  has  taken 
place,  or  where  an  anterior  h'  has  been  changed  into  a  palatal  h  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  character  of  the  vowel  following  it. 

k.'a'lat  he  shouted  36.7  qak'elenl'we  H  mSn  they  began  to 

shout  24.22 
kla'wat  he  pecks  at  it  20.9  k'.'e'tottem  some  one  is  pecking 
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ha'kat  he  crawled  32.12  xha'k'Uc  crawlingly  32.10 

tJca'lmUs  he  sinks  it  t^h'e'lmixEm  (a)  deep  place  84.24 

klxa'ye'es  he  is  talking  h'lxe'Em  ye'es  talk  to  me 
to  him  30.23 

phak'  grandfather  28.19  pha'katc  grandfather  30.6 

taha'Uk'  quiver  G6.26  ♦  taha'Ukate  into  the  quiver  116.19 

ax'l'axatc  uncle  axa'x'  uncle  34.9 

k^ma'x'  horn  86.25  nk^ma'xa  it  has  a  horn  88.7 

The  only  cases  of  consonantic  assimilation  that  occur  in  Coos  are 
the  changes  of  sonants  into  surds,  under  the  influence  of  a  following 
surd. 

ya'has  maggots  40.12  xya'has  yajyti'tsald  .  .  .  maggots 

ate  up  his  .  .  .  (literally,  mag- 
goted  his  ...  )  40.6 

Msk'e'tcyi'xumx  he  had  it  (the  p^^'k'  a'tsem  a  cup  give  me  68.17 
water)  in  a  cup  128.25 

§  14.  SIMPLIFICATION  OF  DOUBLED  CONSONANTS 

Doubled  consonants  are  simplified  in  consequence  of  the  tendency 
to  avoid  the  clustering  of  too  many  consonants.  The  process  consists 
in  the  simplification  of  a  long  (doubled)  consonant,  when  followed  by 
another  consonant.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  only  I,  m,  w,  and  y  appear 
in  doubled  (long)  quantities,  they  are  the  only  consonants  that  are 
affected  by  this  law. 

milat  he  swam  30.7  mt'lt^qEm  he  swam  (out)  100.16 

tdi'lats  he  was  astonished  tct'lts^xEm  he  was  astonished  128. 

22.28  15 

Lht'nap  he  went  through  22. 11  Lhtnptsd^'wat  he  took  him  through 

nma'henet  it  is  (crowded)  with  xnna! hentltc  like  a  person  30.22, 23 

people  20.1 

§  15.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

All  grammatical  categories  and  syntactic  relations  in  Coos  are 
expressed  by  means  of  one  of  the  five  following  processes: 

(1)  Prefixation. 

(2)  Suffixation. 

(3)  Reduplication. 

(4)  Syntactic  particles. 

(5)  Phonetic  changes. 

§§  14-15 
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The  number  of  prefixes  is  very  small,  and  by  far  the  majority  of 
grammatical  ideas  are  expressed  by  means  of  suffixes  and  syntactic 
particles.  Reduplication,  although  frequently  resorted  to,  is  used  to 
express  only  a  limited   number  of   categories;    while  the  phonetic 

changes  are  very  rare,  and  exhibit  a  decidedly  petrified  character. 

« 

§  16.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

All  stems  seem  to  be  neutral,  and  their  nominal  or  verbal  character 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  suffixes  with  which  they  are  used.  Conse- 
quently two  different  suffixes  —  one  of  a  verbal  and  the  other  of  a 
nominal  character  —  may  be  added  to  the  same  stem,  nominalizing  or 
verbalizing  it,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  occasion.  In  the 
following  pages  a  distinction  is  made  between  verbal  and  nominal 
stems,  which  is  based  solely  upon  the  sense  in  which  the  stem  is  used. 

All  prefixes  express  ideas  of  an  adverbial  character. 

By  far  the  majority  of  verbal  suffixes  indicate  ideas  of  action  and 
such  concepts  as  involve  a  change  of  the  subject  or  object  of  the 
verb.  Hence  ideas  indicating  causation,  reciprocity,  reflexive  action, 
the  passive  voice,  the  imperative,  etc. ,  are  expressed  by  means  of  suf- 
fixes. The  pronouns  denoting  both  subject  and  object  of  an  action 
are  indicated  by  suffixes.  Only  semi-temporal  ideas,  such  as  the 
inchoative,  frequentative,  and  transitional  stages,  are  expressed  by 
means  of  suffixes;  while  the  true  temporal  concepts  are  indicated 
by  syntactic  particles.  Instrumentality  and  agency  are  also  indicated 
by  suffixes. 

All  local  relations  are  expressed  by  nominal  suffixes.  Abstract 
concepts  are  formed  by  means  of  suffixes. 

Ideas  of  plurality  are  very  little  developed,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  suffixes,  are  expressed  by  different  verbal  and  nominal  stems. 
Distributive  plurality  occurs  very  often,  especially  in  the  verb,  and 
is  indicated  by  suffixes  or  by  reduplication.  Reduplication  expresses, 
furthermore,  continuation,  duration,  and  repetition  of  action. 

A  great  variety  of  concepts  are  expressed  by  syntactic  particles, 
especially  ideas  relating  to  emotional  states  and  to  degrees  of  certainty. 

In  the  pronoun,  three  persons,  and  a  singular,  dual,  and  plural,  are 
distinguished.     Grammatical  gender  does  not  exist.     The  first  person 
dual  has  two  distinct  forms, —  one  indicating  the  inclusive  (I  and  thou) 
and  the  other  the  exclusive  (I  and  he). 
§  16 
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The  demonstrative  pronoun  shows  a  variety  of  forms,  but  does  not 
distinguish  sharply  between  nearness  or  remoteness  in  relation  to  the 
three  pronominal  persons. 

The  numeral  is  very  well  developed,  exhibiting  special  forms  for  the 
ordinal,  multiplicative,  and  the  distributive,  which  are  indicated  by 
means  of  suffixes. 

The  syntactic  structure  of  the  Coos  sentence  is  very  simple,  and  is 
characterized  by  the  facility  with  which  the  different  parts  of  speech 
may  shift  their  position  without  changing  in  the  least  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence.  Incorporation  and  compound  words  are  entirely  absent, 
and  the  various  parts  of  speech  are  easily  recognizable  through  their 
suffixes. 

MORPHOLOGY  (§§  17-95) 

Prefixes  (§§  17-24) 

The  number  of  prefixes  is  small.     Three  of  the  six  prefixes  found 

in  this  language  —  namely,  the  local,  discriminative,  and  modal  x 

must  have  originally  expressed  one  general  idea  incorporating  these 
three  concepts,  because  the  phonetic  resemblance  between  these  suf- 
fixes is  too  perfect  to  be  a  mere  coincidence.  In  addition  to  these 
prefixes,  the  article  and  the  personal  pronouns  may  be  treated  in  this 
chapter,  as  they  are  loosely  prefixed  to  the  nominal  (or  verbal)  stems, 
and  in  a  great  many  cases  form  a  phonetic  unit  with  the  words  that 
follow  them.  4 

§  i7.  The  Articles  1e  and  hE 

The  article  Z^,  or  As,  is  used  in  the  singular  and  plural  alike,  and 
may  denote  a  definite  or  indefinite  object.  The  definite  article 
indicates  an  object  that  actually  exists  or  that  is  intimately  known 
to  the  speaker.  No  fixed  rules  can  be  given  for  the  occurrence  of 
the  two  different  forms  Ie  and  hs^  but  the  following  general  prin- 
ciple may  be  said  to  hold  good:  hs  tends  to  occur  at  the  beginning  of 
a  sentence  and  after  words  ending  in  vowels,  dentals,  and  sibilants; 
while  Ie  occurs  in  all  other  cases. 

hE  hatafytms  (1)  mix'sd'we^{^)  kla'wat  (3)  He  to'qmas  (4)  the  wood- 
pecker (4)  is  pecking  at  (3)  the  lucky  (2)  money  (1)  20.15 

hi'nl  sto^q  Ie  dl'lol  there  stood  the  young  man  22.27 

wdndj  tevne'heiil  hE  dl'lol  thus  was  thinking  the  young  man 
24.13,  14 

e'nek'  Ie  h/ta  sticking  out  was  the  earth  6.7  §  17 
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The  article  very  often  performs  the  function  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun of  the  third  person  singular,  and  in  such  cases  is  to  be  rendered 
by  HE,  SHE,  or  it. 

Ji^lt  Ie  he'laq  Ie  wVnqas  u  temt'sndtc   (in  order)    to  gamble   he 

arrived,  the  spider's  grandson  66.20,  21 
hE  tsu'tsu  he  was  killed  96.14 

The  article  has  a  general  nominal izing  function,  and  when  prefixed 
to  adverbs,  adjectives,  etc. ,  gives  them  the  force  of  nouns. 

hs  go^s  diH  h'yEai's  tsxawl'yat  everything  separately  he  put  down 
48.18,  19 

gol^s  diH  lai'^'tset  Kex  kwi'naHc  (of)  everything  was  started  the 
appearance  (i.  e.,  everything  began  to  have  its  present  appear- 
ance) 12.7 

Ke  qa'htEs  the  length 

ma  U  Ie  ehe'iito  ma  yaflanl  surely,  (whatever)  the  far-off  people 
were  talking  66.13 

Za"  he'tl  hwt'leL  Ie  ^k't'LoHs  that  (was)  their  sweat-house,  which 
you  found  62.25 

'QJne  He  Ie  e^dowayExta'is  qa^'wa  I  am  the  one  whom  you  wanted 
last  night  50.25,  26 

In  some  instances  the  article  is  prefixed  to  the  personal  pronoun  of 
the  third  person  singular  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

ta  Ie'xo,  la^  qats  i'n^Ex  and  he,  be  was  just  alone  68.2 
ta  Ie  i'lxd  la^  pEnLo'wai  tl  Lowe^wat  and  they,  they  whale  are 
eating  130.13 

It  is  also  prefixed  for  the  same  purpose  to  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun la^. 

lEla^  qahlaxex'l'vue  these  began  to  flop  around  17.6 
qantc  IeIo^  lad' yam  wherever  these  went  22.17,  18 

In  certain  local  phrases  the  article  prefixed  to  the  whole  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  local  term  very  often  expresses  local  relation. 

hE  dE'mdt  ntcef^nd nts  ha^  tiVqtm  at  the  edge  (of)  the  prairie  they 

sat  down  22.15 
JiE  tsTcwa'^Lis  nhah!  sto'waq  at  the  lower  part  (of)  the  fir-tree  he 

stood  up  26.17 

(For  the  article  as  a  possessive  prefix,  see  §  98.) 
§  17 
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§  18.  TJie  Tersonal  Pronouns 

The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  in  Coos: 
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Singular \ 

1st  person 

n- 

2d  person 

3d  person 

Dual 

Inclusive 

Exclusive 

2d  person 

3d  person 

U- 

xwln- 
Ic- 
Hx- 

1 

1st  person 

lin- 
ctn- 
11- 

Plural     1 

2d  person 

3d  person 

There  is  no  special  form  for  the  third  person  singular,  which  is 
expressed  by  the  mere  stem  or  by  the  article. 

he'mis  dlH  i^k'ild'vnt  big  something  I  saw  62.21 

td  eFqa'qal  merely  you  are  sleeping  68.19 

d'yu  to' hits  indeed!  he  hit  it  13.3 

isali'ccml  hariL  we  (two)  will  play  38.11 

md  xwin  wutxal'yat  a  man  we  (two)  brought  home  128.8 

tso  ic  Ie'yI  now  you  two  (are)  well  120.20 

d'yu  ux  iFan  surely  they  two  went  down  into  the  water  54.16 

linpi'^']n  hatiL  we  will  go  home  120.21 

cvn  sqats  han.L  ts  tc/wdl  j^ou  will  seize  that  fire  40.18,  19 

aso'  tcl  %l  wu'txe  again  here  the}^  returned  30. 5 

The  second  persons  dual  and  plural  for  the  imperative  form  of 
intransitive  verbs  are  %ce^  and  alne^  respectively,  instead  of  ic  and  (An. 

ice^  sto^q  you  two  stand  up!  120.15 
tsi'x'fl  tceF  djl  here  you  two  come!  82.13 
ein^  Lo^q  you  get  up!  30.19 

But  compare — 

tc  heml'yE  you  two  lay  him  bare!  24.10 

te}  to  q/mi'tsE  this  you  two  eat!  120.16 

tcl  ctn  hlet'yE  t&i^  h'e'la  there  you  put  this  my  hand!  80.19 

The  pronoun  of  the  third  person  plural  {^J)  very  often  precedes 
the  article  or  the  possessive  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  plurality. 

gd"-s  dlH  la^  tdWwat.,  il  Ie  meld'Jiuk^^  U  Ie  ptsd.^  U  Ie  mt'P-xas 
everything  he  is  drying, — the  salmon  hearts,  the  gills,  the  tails 
34.25,  26 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2— 12 21  §  18 
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xle'Uc  Itptl'yap  Id  «,  U  Id  k'e'la^  il  la  kxla  with  it  she  painted  their 
faces,  their  hands,  their  feet  122.7 

The  numerical  particle  I'k'l  both  very  often  precedes  the  dual  pro- 
nouns in  order  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  duality. 

tso  I'h'l  qaxa'ntc  ux  x'i'ntset  now  both  (of  them)  got  on  top  14.1 

In  the  same  way  the  particle  goH  all  is  placed  before  the  plural 
forms  in  order  to  bring  out  the  idea  of  plurality. 

la^  goH  wdmdj  tl  z/d'xEm  these  all  that  way  are  talking  50.9,  10 
As  has  been  remarked  before,  the  pronouns  are  loosely  prefixed 
enclitics.  They  form  no  integral  part  of  the  word,  although  with  a 
few  exceptions  they  precede  immediately  the  noun  or  verb  to  which 
they  belong.  They  are  always  placed  before  the  prefixes  enumerated 
in  §§19-24. 

z'k'l  ux  nkwd'xLa  both  of  these  have  bows  (literally,  both  they 

two  [are]  with  bows)  12.9 
tso  nqaLowlfwe  now  I  commence  to  eat 
ic  Xiiantcu' vm  you  two  from  what  place  (are)?  126.14 
U  k'ldxa'^'p  they  have  no  water  (literallj'^,  they  [are]   without 

water)  38.2 

The  personal  pronouns  are  contracted  with  the  negative  particle  In 
into  nl  I  NOT,  en  thou  not,  fete,  (see  §  9).  The  prefixed  personal  pro- 
nouns are  also  used  in  the  formation  of  transitive  subject  and  object 
pronouns  (see  §  46). 

§  19.  Inchoative  qa- 

This  prefix  denotes  the  commencement  of  an  action.  The  verb  to 
which  it  is  prefixed  takes,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  suffixes  -Iwe  or 
-lye  (see  §§  32,  35). 

d'yu  qaLowi'we  indeed  (she)  commenced  to  eat  24. 11 

qatcinehenl'we  (he)  began  to  think  20.7 

ux  qaweld^il'vje  they  two  commenced  to  fight 

tso  ux  qayuwafl'ye  now  they  two  commenced  to  travel  12.6 

qamili'ye  (he)  commenced  to  swim  30.3 

When  prefixed  to  an  impersonal  verb  or  to  a  noun  with  a  verbal 
force,  the  suffix  is  omitted. 

Id  L/ahd'ioas  la^  qaJxto^  her  garments  (these)  commenced  to  get 

stiff  110.3 
qwyixumata'U  (he)  commenced  to  travel  around  (literally,  [he]  com- 
menced the  traveling)  32.10 
§  19 
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§  20.  JPrivative  k*  la- 
It  has  the  same  function  as  the  English  suffix  -less.     With  the 
possessive  pronoun,  it  expresses  absence  (p.  399). 

U  h'! ate! wall  they  (have)  no  fire  38.1 

h' ! a! tetc  mi'lat  (she)  swam  around  naked  (lit.,  without  clothes)  86.1 
k'Idhuwa'was  initsV-lW ye  suddenly  she  became  pregnant  (literally, 
without  delay  she  became  pregnant)  10.7 

§  21.  Adverbial  n- 

This  prefix  may  be  rendered  by  in,  at,  to,  on,  with.  When  pre- 
ceded by  the  article  or  those  pronouns  that  end  in  a  vowel,  it  is  suf- 
fixed to  them,  and  the  unit  thus  obtained  is  loosely  prefixed  to  the 
noun.     The  same  rule  applies  to  the  discriminative  and  modal  x-. 

ai'vM  Ie  md  nhUd'yas  he  killed  (all)  the  people  in  the  village 

112.9,  10 
d'ya  yu'hwe  Idn  yixd'wEx  surely  he  came  ashore  at  his  house  (and 

not  Id  7iy%xa'wEx)  36. 6 
LOwVtat  Tie  di'lol  Idl  nmUh'e  ran  the  young  man  to  that  basket 

28.27 
nxala'wts  la^  he'laq  with  heat  she  arrived  24. 9 

n-  in  the  sense  of  with  very  often  exercises  the  function  of  our 
auxiliary  verb  to  have,  to  be.  In  such  cases  the  noun  to  which  it  is 
prefixed  takes  the  verbal  suffix  -e  or  -a  (see  §  44). 

nwi'ttne  Id  k^hd'yeq  his  excrements  are  bloody  (literally,  with 

blood  [are]  his  excrements)  20.6,  7 
IS  nhumd'k'ehe  we  two  have  wives  (literally,  we  two  with  wives 

are)  10.9 
rwP-nt  md  la^  tdpd'ya^  nkld'ha  many  people  have  braided  ropes 

(literall}'^,  many  people  those  braided  with  ropes  are)  46.8,  9 
ntda'ha  dlH  animals  (lit.,  with  "walkers"  something  [that  is])  46.1 

§  22.  Locative  x- 

The  prefix  x-  signifies  from. 

xqantc  la^  sl'^'t^tsa  from  where  that  one  scented  it  22.24 
xqal  tqanhts  from  below  he  strikes  it  28.1 

When  prefixed  to  nouns,  the  nouns  usually  take  the  adverbial  suffix 
-eHc  IN  (see  §  67). 

xkwtle'LeHc  ndji  I  came  from  the  sweat-house  (literally,  from  in 
the  sweat-house  I  came) 

§§  20-22 
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In  some  cases  the  nouns  take,  instead  of  the  suffix  -eHc^  the  adver- 
bial prefix  n-  (see  §  21). 

ha'lkvM  Ke  h!a  hdx  nklwt'nts  he  took  the  rope  off  his  neck  98.23 
(literally,  he  took  off  the  rope  his  from  on  neck) 

§  23.  Discriminative  x- 

The  prefix  x-  occurs  very  often  with  the  subject  of  transitive  verbs, 
and  denotes  the  performer  of  the  action.  (For  x-  preceded  by  the 
article  or  pronoun,  see  §  21.) 

M^s  to'Mts  hEx  dl'lol  almost  hit  it  the  young  man  20.20,  21 
kiot'la^  ha^'Hs  lExmttcL' tshiatc  ice  made  the  father-in-law  26,27,28 
xyVxe^  dafmU  la^  ha'lqait  one  man  to  him  came  15.6 
in  hwaafnlya  Iex  wt'nqas  hu^'mik'  not  knew  it  the  Spider-Old- 
Woman  58.9,  10 

X-  is  always  prefixed  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence  when  the 
sentence  contains  both  subject  and  object,  or  when  the  person 
spoken  to  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  which  noun  is  the  subject  of  the 
sentence. 

hu^mtstso'^'wat  Iex  dl'lol  Ie  yvfxwd  Jm^ma!h'e  married  the  young 

man  the  two  women  26.14 
h'tlo'wU  Ae  wix'l'lis  Iex  hu^'mis  saw  the  food  the  woman  61.16, 17 
k'ild'ioU  Iex  dW'mil  Ie  xa'nis  saw  the  husband   the   sick  (man) 

128.11,  12 
sqa'ts  hdl  hu^'mik'  Iex  swat  seized  that  old  woman  grizzly  bear 

102.21,  22 

X-  is  never  omitted  as  a  prefix  when  the  subject  of  the  sentence 
is  an  animal,  an  inanimate  object,  or  any  part  of  speech  other  than  a 
noun. 

xcx'iml  nh'ild'vntu  the  bear  saw  me  (but  cx'iml  'QJc'tlo'wU  I  saw 

the  bear) 
xya'has  yapWtm  Idpt'Uh'ts  maggots  ate  up  his  anus  40.6,  7 
a¥a'nak'  he'Hta  hExx'owafyas  sticking  out  is  (the)  tongue  the  snake 

42.1,  2 
xqaine'Es  lead's  tsxau'wat  cold  (weather)  nearly  killed  him  32.7 
xvnt  nto'Mtsu  some  one  hit  me 
m  kwad'mya  xwU  1  don't  know  who  (it  is) 
sd'nlEx  x'lIo'ioU  Lopi'tetc    alone   (they)  got    into   (the)   basket 

34.19,  20 
xlala^  lo^Hd'ya  that  is  the  one  (who)  watched  it  94.6 

.§  23 
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In  Is'yi  xkwi'naHc  it  does  not  look  good  (literally,  not  good  [the 

manner  of]  looking  Si.  18 
xnaPnt  la^  Lo^^Lo^'ivax  many  (persons)  her  were  clubbing  80.4,  5 

X-  is  always  prefixed  to  the  vocative  cases  of  nouns  when  they 
are  used  with  the  possessive  pronouns.  This  is  due  to  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker  to  avoid  ambiguity  or  obscurity  of  meaning. 

WJ%  nEx  hu^'mis  halloo,  my  wife !     54.2 

eFdji  nEx  da' mil  you  come,  my  husband!  70.16 

^lo^HlyExtafis  haiiL  hex  di'tia  you  shall  take  care  of  me,  oh,  my 

pet!  86.20.21 
e^djl  nEx  tema'tms  you  come,  my  grandsons  82.12, 13 
eFho^h^  HEX  klo'la  sit  down,  my  father 

While  the  vocative  cases  (especially  for  nouns  expressing  terms  of 
relationship)  have  special  forms,  the  omission  of  the  discriminative 
prefix  could  nevertheless  obscure  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  as  the 
possessive  pronoun  coincides  with  the  form  for  the  personal  pronoun. 

Thus,  if  in  the  sentence  e^Lo^h^  hex  hlo'la^  the  hex  klo'la  were 
deprived  of  its  discriminative  prefix,  it  might  mean  you  sit  down.  I 
(am  the)  father.  Since,  however,  the  action  is  to  be  performed  by 
the  person  addressed  (in  this  particular  instance,  "the  father"),  it  is 
discriminated  by  the  prefix  x-.  Such  an  ambiguity  can  not  occur  in 
sentences  where  the  vocative  is  used  without  the  possessive  pronoun, 
where  the  prefix  is  consequently  omitted. 

^hb'^h^ jpkaJli'  you  sit  down,  grandfather !  108.14 
mMxa'nEm  l  u'md  make  me  (necessarily)  lun.ch,  grandmother ! 
114.5 

§  24.  Modal  and  Instrutnental  x- 

This  prefix  maj^  be  best  translated  by  in  the  manner  of.  Its 
function  is  the  same  as  that  of  our  English  suffix  -lt.  There  is  an 
etymological  relation  between  this  suffix  and  the  discriminative  and 
locative  «-,  although  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  its  exact  nature.  The 
suffix  -tc  is  frequently  added  to  stems  preceded  by  the  modal  prefix 
■X  (see  §  36). 

xLowe'entc  hlwfnts    entirely  Lovje'entc  Lowt'tat   all  (seals)  ran 

he  swallowed  her  102.23  (into  the  water)  56.9,  10 

xtci'tou  e^xa'lal  how  are  you?  tcl'tcu  ye^  Uuwe'^tcts  what  do  you 

(literally,  in  what  way  you  think?     (literally,    what    your 

do?)  36.13  heart?)  6.9;  7.1 

xqa'lyeqeHo  il  kwtna'e^wat  as  salmon  they  look  upon  it  (literally, 
in  the  manner  of  salmon  they  see  it  [qa'lyeq  salmon])  130.14 

§24 
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xplye'etc  qalnuwanl'we  backwards  she  cofitaenced  to  pull  them 
(literally,  in  the  manner  of  going  home  [^f  >*  be  goes  home]) 
80.8,  9  .  _ 

ill  xa'yuwltc  a'tsa  a  small  amount  she  gave  her  (Pte rally,  not  in 
the  manner  of  enough  \a'yu  sure  enough])  64.21 

Tia'yfds  liEx  tl^d'tc  I  finished  shoving  (literally,  I  finished  in  the 
manner  of  .  .  .) 

This  prefix  is  used  frequently  to  express  the  idea  of  insti^men- 
tality.  The  noun  is  then  usually  followed  by  the  adverbial  s^^x 
-Etc  (see  §  70).  The  idea  of  instrumentality  is  here  so  closely  ini^r- 
woven  with  that  of  modality,  that  the  instrumental  use  of  a  moM^ 
prefix  is  very  natural. 

kiwtnt  xmri'laqEtc  he  shot  at  him  with  an  arrow  (literall}^,  he  sho^ 

at  him  in  the  manner  of  an  arrow)  22.16 
pad' hit  hs  Lo'pit  xqa'lyeqEtc  full  (was)  the  basket  with  salmon  36.1 
Iex  ts^na'JiEtc  hld'ts  with  the  thunder  language  he  spoke  18.9 
xrrnk'e'Etc  towUinl'ye  by  means  of  a  basket  he  was  dropped  doV^'i 

28.9, 10 

Suffixes  (§§25-80) 

§  25.  General  Bemarks 

The  number  of  suffixes  in  Coos  is  quite  small  when  contrasted  w^™ 
the  numerous  suffixes  found  in  some  of  the  neighboring  languages. 
This  number  appears  even  smaller  when  we  take  into  consideralJio'^ 
the  compound  suffixes  that  consist  of  two,  and  in  some  cases  of  th^ee, 
independent  suffixes.  A  still  more  sweeping  reduction  may  be  obtaiiisd 
through  an  etymological  comparison  between  the  difi'erent  suffices. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  language,  in  its  present  status, 
would  lend  itself  to  an  etymological  analysis,  many  suffixes,  aPP^^- 
ently  different  in  character  and  even  in  form,  could  be  sho-«^^  to 
be  derived  from  one  common  base.  Thus  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
suffix  -t  primarily  had  a  general  verbal  character,  and  that  i^^  ^^^ 
other  suffixes  ending  in  -t  are  derived  from  this  original  form.  This 
assertion  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  the  present  transitive  suffix 
-ts  is  added  to  a  number  of  stems  that  have  already  been  verbaliocd  by 
the  general  verbal  -t  suffix,  and  that  the  causative  passive  suffix  "^^  ^s 
always  preceded  by  the  transitive  -t  or  -ts  (see  §  26). 

In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  said  that  -s  was  the  general  suffix 
indicating  nouns,  and  that  all  nominal  suffixes  ending  in  -s  eve'i*"3,lly 
go  back  to  this  nominal  suffix. 

§25  i 
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This  theory  of  a  close  etymological  connection  between  the  different 
suffixes  is  practically  proven  by  a  comparison  of  the  various  adverbial 
suffixes  ending  in  -tc.  Such  a  comparison  will  show  that  all  these  suf- 
fixes must  have  been  derived  from  one  universal  form,  which  may  be 
reconstructed  as  ^tc.  Furthermore,  all  the  suffixes  expressing  distri- 
bution have  the  element  n-  in  common,  which  consequently  may  be 
regarded  as  the  original  suffix  convejdng  the  idea  of  distributive  plu- 
rality; the  more  so,  as  in  the  following  instances  n-  actually  denotes 
distribution. 


h-e'la  hand  48.17 


dj%  it  came  52.8 
k'tsas  ashes 


(rine^ti'h'EjoviSt2i\idi\  122.10 


k'e'lnatc  Ito^'x'its  he  rubbed  her 
in  his  hands  (literally,  with  each 
of  his  hands  he  rubbed  her) 
108.20,  21 

lEdji'nlt  they  came  (singly)  52.17 

Ic'Usi' sriEtc  lejn'tit  tet  with  ashes 
he  marked  himself  [all  over] 
28.16 

tsEL'iie^  ux  ii'Jdne  side  by  side  they 
two  were  standing  62.22 


There  also  seems  to  be  an  etymological  connection  between  the  suf- 
fix denoting  neutral  verbs  and  the  suffixes  expressing  the  passive 
voice,  although  in  this  case  the  relation  is  not  as  transparent  as  in  the 
instances  mentioned  above;  and  there  amy  have  also  existed  an  original 
relation  between  the  verbal  suffixes  that  end  in  -u. 

The  following  list  will  serve  to  illustrate  better  the  theory  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  forms  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*) 
represent  the  reconstructed  original  suffixes,  while  the  other  forms 
indicate  the  suffixes  as  they  appear  to-day. 


VERBAL  SUFFIXES 


*-25  general  verbal 

*-t  transitive 

-ts  transitive 

-eet  causative  passive 

-et  causative  passive 

-^,  e^  neutral 
-ayu^  -e^yu^  -lyu  passive 
-ayay-  passive  participle 
-lyaiva  (?)  agency 

*-n  general  distributive 


-n^%  -nl  distributive 

-dnl  distributive 

-itn  distributive 

-Mna  distributive 

*-u  modal  (?) 

-?i  transitional 

-u  present  passive 

-u  transitive  subject  and    object 

pronoun 
-u  reflexive  plural 

§25 
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NOMINAL  SUFFIXES 

*-s  general  nominal  *-tc  general  adverbial 

-is  nominal  -to  modal  verbal 

-ESj  -tEs  abstract  -dtc  ( ?)  suffix  of  relationship 

-enis  abstract  -etc  local 

-cmas  abstract  -eHc^  -Itc  local  and  modal  nominal 

-nehoas  abstract  -ewUc  local 

-o^nis  verbal  noun  -Etc  instrumental 
-6*  verbal  noun 
-%s  local 
-is  ordinal 

All  suffixes  may  be  classified  into  two  large  groups  as  verbal  and 
nominal  suffixes;  that  is  to  say,  as  suffixes  that  either  verbalize  or 
nominalize  a  given  neutral  stem.  I  have  included  adverbial  suffixes 
in  the  latter  group,  on  account  of  the  intimate  relation  between  nom- 
inal and  adverbial  forms. 

Verbal  Suffices  (§§  26-55) 

TRANSITIVE  SUFFIXES  (§§  26-27) 
§  26.  Transitive  -t,  -ts 
-t.  This  suffix  may  have  been  originally  the  verbal  suffix  pa/r 
excellence.  It  points  out  not  only  the  active,  transitive  idea,  but  also 
presence  of  the  object  of  a  transitive  action.  It  has  frequently  a 
causative  meaning.  It  transforms  impersonal  or  passive  verbs  into 
transitives,  and  verbalizes  any  other  part  of  speech.  It  is  usually 
suffixed  to  the  bare  verbal  stems  whenever  these  end  in  a  vowel,  nasal 
{m,  n),  or  lateral;  in  all  other  cases  it  is  preceded  by  a  or  i,  making  the 
suffix  -at  or  -it.  No  phonetic  rule  has  been  discovered  that  will  show 
when  -at  or  -U  ought  to  be  used.  It  may,  however,  be  suggested  that 
-at  denotes  transitive  actions  not  yet  completed,  while  -U  designates 
a  finished,  transitive  action.  These  connectives  disappear  when  other 
suffixes  are  added  to  the  transitive  -t. 

np^d't  I  blow  it  away  p^<yl  Tie  dl'lol  blew  away  the  young 

man  26.21 
Tikl^'^wit  1  lose  it  Tclu^wl'  le'ux  dd'mtl  got  lost  their 

(dual)  husband  22.9 
T^x-pU  I  burned  it  x'pl  it  burned  down  58.12 

i^qa'ltdit  I  slacken  it  xqeHtc  slowly  17.7 

tclL.'hwUldlhu^mt'k'catYiQve.    L.'kwl  blanket  84.8 
covered  (them)  that  old  wo- 
man (with  blankets)  82.14 
§  26 
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an'^^patc    Lowa'hait    into  the 

water  she  runs  56.8 
^lo'hwtt    hanLawe    you    will 

make  lightning  18.7 
Za"  qano'tca   I'nuwtt   Ie  a'la 

that  one  outside  (it)  pulled, 

the  child  11.1,  2 
tl  T^ya'alt  I  am  talking  about 

them 


Lowa'hai  Ie  d^'lol  ran  the  young 

man  78.27 
lo'wak^  lightning  18.5 

I'nuwl  very  much  98.28 


titd'pat  I  am  braiding  a  rope 
t^wt'lat  I  am  looking  (around) 


wdndj  ya'lain  thus  they  are  talk- 
ing 56.18 

qamlt  he  bit  her  100.16 

yt'xen  Llx'l^nt  once  she  examined  it  86.18 

klwaP'nt  he  heard  it  24.8 

nh'.noH  liE  tdt'lE  I  opened  the  door  74.9 

qai'dltc  ha^  tl  yu'wUt  into  small  pieces  that  thing  they  divided  it 

130.26 
Tiha'mLt  I  float  it 

mu'xioU  la  kxla  she  felt  for    ntnu'xwat  1  am  feeling  it 

her  foot  80.21 
TitdpU  I  braided  a  rope 
wi'luwtt     JiE  tsEtse'kwin       he 

looked  for  the  cane  28.18 

a^'qat  Ke  k. 'Ha' was  he  took  otf  the  shirt  78.11,  12 

There  are  a  few  stems  denoting  intransitive  ideas  that  occur  with 
this  suffix. 

pt'nat  Ie  we'hel  shaking  was  the  stomach  58.24 
kwtlat  (the  bow)  was  bent  64.3 

'ts.  This  suffix  has  the  same  function  as  the  previously  discussed 
-t.  Not  the  slightest  difference  could  be  detected  in  the  use  of  these 
two  phonetically  different  suffixes. 

-ts  is  either  suffixed  directly  to  stems  ending  in  a  vowel,  nasal  (m,  n)^ 
or  a  lateral,  or  it  is  connected  with  the  stem  by  means  of  a  or  t.  The 
only  phonetic  law  that  I  was  able  to  observe  in  reference  to  the  two 
connecting  vowels,  is  that  t  can  never  serve  as  a  connective  between 
the  suffix  -ts  and  a  verbal  stem  ending  in  the  velar  surd  q. 

i^tso^'^Lts  I  greased  it  tsowe'^L  grease  122.6 

nqai'nts  I  cool  it  nqai'na  I  am  cold 

i^xaiJlts  1  made  him  warm  xat'la  she  became  heated  108.26 

t^ha'iotts  Ie   toidl'mU  I  grew  ha'wl  Ke  tcici'mU  (it)  grew  up,  the 


the  spruce-tree 
Lik'Us  she  poured  it  102.12 
Ti'jpo^'kwUs  I  made  him  a  slave 


spruce-tree 
Llk'U  it  spilled  172.14 
po^'kiois  slave 


26 
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t^JiWmtsUs  I  many  (her) 
tdwd'letc  tsl'x'Us  in  the  fire 

he  held  him  down  106.6 
In  t'lxats  not  he  looked  at  it 

40.17 
ux  la'ats  Ie    hu^md'k'e   they 

two  went  over  (the  water) 

the  women  128.4 
i^plllxats  I  scatter  it 

pokwVlne^  ti'lqats  opposite 
one  another  he  set  them 
down  112.12 

iglta'ts  I  am  painting  it 


hu^'mts  woman  70.3 
tstx'  here  106.8 

tso  eHlx  now  you  look  17.3 

la  he  went  (intransitive)  22.18 


gd^s  qantc  la^  j^-^'V^^  everywhere 
it  is  scattered  46.16 

tl  tUa'qai  they  were  living  (liter- 
ally, sitting)  84.20 

i^lWts  I  painted  it 


There  are  a  few  stems  that,  in  spite  of  this  transitive  suffix,  are 
sometimes  translated  as  intransitive  verbs. 

m  Lowa'hats  she  was  not  home   (literally,  not  she  was   sitting) 

(io">^«-  to  sit  [down])  58.7 
JcafE'mis  qa'lyeq  la'ats  Imi  Lo'jpU  five  salmon  got  into  his  basket 

34.23  (but  Tela  hariL  ye^n  h.'wi'nts  nla'ats  a  rope  I'll  put  around 

thy  neck  94.12) 
pdHs  tE  q^ma'tts  full  (is)  that  fish-basket  36.7  {hutpdHs  Ie  yixd'wEx 

Iex  tdld'ya^  qa'lyeqEtc  he  filled  the  house  with  dried  salmon 

36.3,4) 
go^s  mVldtc  he  qa'yaHs  he  always  becomes  afraid  (of  it)  126.1 

That  the  transitive  -t  was  originally  a  general  verbal  suffix,  may  best 
be  demonstrated  by  the  circumstance  that  in  a  number  of  instances 
neutral  stems  are  verbalized  by  means  of  the  suffix  -ts^  after  they  had 
previously  been  changed  into  verbs  by  means  of  the  -t  suffix.  This 
double  verbalization  may  be  explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  verbal 
function  of  the  -t  suffix  was  so  conventionalized  that  it  had  become 
entirely  forgotten. 


mu'xvnt  she  felt  for  it  80. 21 

lyyu'xvnt  I  rub  it 

ux  In  ni'x'item  those  two  no 

one  touched  122.25 
T^ha'k/wat  I  draw  it  up 
li'cat  JiE  hltd  shaking  is  the 
earth  16.2 
§26 


e^mnxtitsd! na  Tian  I  want  to  feel  of 
you  108.18 

U  yu'xtits  he'iltet  they  rub  them- 
selves 52.13 

ni'x'tits  he  touched  him  106.20 

nha'klHUs  I  draw  it  up 
nli'ctUs  I  shake  it 
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§  27.  Causative  -iyat 

This  suffix  is  always  added  to  the  bare  stem  of  intransitive  or  neutral 
verbs.  Stems  ending  in  the  palatal  surd  h  or  palatal  spirant  x  pala- 
talize these  final  consonants  (see  §  13). 

a'yupil'yat  Ml  to'rmh  indeed,    jpl'^'pi  he  went  home  56.11 

he  took  home  that  old  man 

30.13 
l! to! ate    tsxawl'yat    on    the    tsxu  he  lies  20.12 

ground  he  laid  (them)  down 

36.20,  21 
T^hwUl'yat  tE  k/wd'sis    I   roll    JcvM^lafnl  Ie  haltl'mis  continually 

that  ball  rolling  is  the  ocean  6.2 

d'yu  hltcfl'yat  Ke  alia    surely    lHHc  he  went  out  20.4 

he  took  out  the  child  12.1 
dlHnlal'yat  something  I  start    la  he  went  22.18 
linhelaqal'yat  we  took  him  up     helaq  he  climbed  up  13.10 

There  is  practically  no  difference  between  this  causative  suflSx  and 
the  transitive  -ts^  except  for  the  fact  that  -ts  seems  to  be  regularly 
suffixed  to  stems  ending  in  velar  or  palatal  consonants.  There  is  only 
one  verbal  stem  ending  in  a  velar  surd  {g)  that  takes  the  causative 
suffix  -lyat;  namely,  the  stem  helaq-  to  cliivib.  This  stem  infixes  an 
a  between  its  final  consonant  and  the  causative  suffix,  as  shown  by  the 
last  example  above. 

The  reason  why  the  causative  -lyat  is  suffixed  to  this  stem,  and  not 
the  transitive  ~ts,  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  there  are  two  stems  helaq- 
differentiated  by  accent  only  (see  §  6);  namely,  he'laq  to  arrive, 
and  helaq  to  climb  up. 

Since  the  transitive  -ts  has  been  suffixed  to  he'laq  to  arrive  (com- 
pare hatayims  halqtsb'^wat  she  brought  the  money  78.13,  14),  the 
causative  -lyat  may  have  been  suffixed  to  helaq  to  climb  because 
confusion  is  thus  avoided. 

When  followed  by  the  pronominal  suffixes,  -lyat  is  contracted  with 
them  into  -Ita/mt,  -Itd'is,  -I'tu,  and  I'ta  (see  §§9,  11). 

xwin  ^pilZd'mi  hauL  we  two  will  take  you  home  126.19,  20 
eHsxawltd'ts  you  laid  me  down 
t^heiaqa'ltu  he  took  me  up 

§  27 
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INTRANSITIVE  SUFFIXES   (§§28-31) 

§  28.  Intransitive  -aai 

This  suffix  signifies  that  a  verb  usually  transitive  is  without  an 
object.  It  is  consequently  employed  in  the  formation  of  intransitive 
verbs.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  sporadic  instances,  it  is 
always  suffixed  to  the  reduplicated  form  of  the  verbal  stem,  thus 
denoting  a  repetitive  action. 

Lqa'ai  Vol  td'rrdL  he  believes  that,  old  man  28.16 

^nta  dM    hexwtnne'Uc   yoyo^waai   bad    something    with    us   is 

stopping  24.3 
yuwe'  yi'mat  Tia^  goH  mt'latc  lokHo'kwaai  whenever  he  twinkles 

(his  eyes),  there  always  is  lightning  16.6,  7  {lo'wak^  lightning) 

go^s    mt'latc  tsESLofqaai   le'il    sLaqa'ewat  she  bathed  him  60.6 

hwe'neh      always     bathing 

was  their  sister  84.21,  22 
ah/a'laai  Ie    hu^'mts    shout-    Tcla'lat  he  shouted  36.7 

ing  is  the  woman  56.5 
sUsa'ataai  he  Idl  hu^mt'k'ca    sa'at  murder-dance 

she  was  usually  dancing  the 

murder -dance,     that     old 

woman  116.26,  27 
tni'naai  (it  is)  nothing  122.27     In  not  10.8 
hwltkvua' taai  he  was   dream-    kw°'a'tts  dream  98.7 

ing  98.6 

§  29.  Reciprocal  me^ 

-me^  is  usually  preceded  by  the  transitive  suffix  -t  or  -ts.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  consonantic  combination  of  t  or  ts  +  m  is  not  per- 
missible, this  suffix  appears  as  -Eiiie^  (see  §  4). 

^  sqa'tsEme^  they  seize  one  another 

a'yu  ux  halti'tEme^  surely  they  two  gambled  together  38.23 

tl  tsl'xtsEme^  Ie  nd^'sTc'tU  hatd'ytms  they  divided  among  them- 

selv^es  the  Giant- Woman's  money  80.29;  82.1 
U  I'nvye  kweem' yExtEin^  they  no  longer  know  one  another  46.9 
ux  wi'lEme^  they  two  fight  (together)  48.16 

§  30.  Sufllxea  Defining  the  Subject:  qEnn,  'Xwn;  u;  -eiti 

-qJEni  {-xEfti),  This  suffix  serves  a  double  purpose.  The  stem 
to  which  this  suffix  is  added  must  have  a  singular  subject.  There  is 
another  suffix,  -oZ,  which  expresses  the  same  idea  for  plural  subjects. 
This  suffix  will  be  treated  in  §  52  (p.  357). 

§§  28-30 
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(1)  When  preceded  by  the  transitive  suffix  -t  or  -fc,  it  assumes  a 
reflexive  character,  indicating  that  the  subject  of  the  action  is  at  the 
same  time  its  object. 

han  k'e'la  la'atsxEm  Ie  x'owd'yas  into  her  hand  came  the  snake 

(literally,  put  herself  in)  86.4 

Compare  mlh'e'etc  fila'ats  Ie  x'owafyas  into  the  basket  I  put 
the  snake 
yuwe  hl^'me  alicanl'waq  la^  tci  he  e^'Jc't^xEm   whenever  children 

played,  she  there  would  go  among  them  (literally,  put  herself 

among  them)  70.19,  20 
tqaflisEtc  pana' qtsxEm.  in  the  sun  he  is  warming  himself  32.8 
tsxafyat  Lo^'qtsxEm  in  the  morning  he  got  up  (literally,  got  him- 
self up)  34.22 
'^tdo'^'tsxEm  hauL  I  will  go  to  bed  (literally,  I  lay  mvself  down 

will) 

Compare  tci  il  tcfo^  there  they  went  to  bed  50.12 
dl' lolntsqEni  hdl  td'rrdL  is  making  himself  young  that  old  man  22.7 
yiqantce' witc  tctci'tsqErn  back  she  drew  (herself)  64.29,30 
tso  Ihe'tqEm  now  it  rested  88.16 
tso  Llha'tsqEm  Ie  hu^'mis  then  dressed  (herself)  the  woman  86.6 

Compare  nilha'ts  Ie  of  la  I  dress  the  child 
M'nl  t^k'e'lmUsqETn  there  it  let  itself  down  90.6 

(2)  When  suffixed  to  the  bare  verbal  stem,  especially  to  intransitive 
stems  or  to  stems  expressing  motion,  it  conveys  the  idea  to  be  in  a 

POSITION,  TO  BE  IN  A  CONDITION,   TO   BE  IN  THE  ACT  OF.       For  this  last- 

named  purpose  the  suffix  -xEin  is  mostly  used. 

waJndj  Lla'xEin  that  way  he    d'yu  Lldts  indeed  he  spoke  16.2 

is  talking  15.8,9 
ai'wa  In  kvn'l^xEm  still  not    IcwlHt  he  bends  it  62.29 

bent  (it  is)  62.29 
tseml' X' EXErn  hlwi'nts  Ie  Mo! -     tci  he  tstrmx'fd^ wat  Ie  ix'  there 

hat  the  neck  is  fastened  with        (they)  fastened  the  canoes  46. 6, 7 

a    rope  (literally,  fastened 

condition,  neck,  with  a  rope) 

92.4 

hi'-nlk^  €}'k'EXEm  there  he  may  be  among  them  94.28 

hats  kwa  u'yu  Ja^  vnnd! (J^xeiyi  just  like  a  rainbow  (it  is)  spread 

out  32.14 
tso  he'lt(fxEm  now  he  is  warming  his  back  32.18 
%n  tdle'xEm  tE  Wnik'  not  in  a  dry  condition  is  that  river  14.6 

{tdlis  dry  166.2) 

§  30 
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tso  le'tix'  he'lkwEXEm  now  from  there  she  came  out  108.^8  {ha'l- 

huM  she  took  it  out  60.1) 
hats  Jie'nlhen  tl'vAxEm  i  la^  tsoeu  just  many  times  it  coiled  up 

as  it  lay  88.1 

In  some  instances  the  suffix  -xEm  is  used  to  express  the  place  of  a 
certain  action.  This  use  of  the  suffix  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
its  general  function  of  indicating  the  condition,  or  position  of  an 
occurrence. 

qantc  Ie  tdwe'xEm  where  the    iltc/o^  they  went  to  bed  50.12 

bed  was  (literally,  sleeping- 
place    or    place  of     lying 

down)  86.7 
M'nl  t^Ti'e'lmAxEm  there  was    In  t^k'elm  it  did  not  sink  136.7 

a  deep  place  (literally,  the 

place  of  sinking  something 

into  the  water)  84.24 
c^'-yHcxEm   a  circle  (literally,    T^&Y^tcto^'wat  I  surround  it 

it  is  clear  around  [it]) 
(See  also  §  40.) 

-etn.  This  suffix  indicates  that  an  indefinite  person,  unknown  to 
the  speaker,  is  the  subject  of  an  action.  It  is  always  added  to  stems 
expressing  transitive  ideas,  or  to  stems  that  have  already  been  verbal- 
ized by  means  of  the  transitive  suffixes  -t  or  -ts  (see  §  26).  The 
pronominal  objects  of  actions  performed  by  an  indefinite  subject  are 
expressed  by  prefixing  the  personal  pronouns  (see  §  18)  to  the  verb. 

hwaoJnlya  he  knows  it  26.19  ux  hwee'nlyem  those  two  some- 
body knows  19.10 

ux  In  ni'x'item  those  two  not 
somebody  touched  122.25 

latsotem  somebody  went  after  it 
92.13 

Jid'klwitem  somebody  draws  him 
up  92.9 


nixt-  touch 

latsd'ya  he  goes  after  it  94. 7 

hJaJklH-  to  draw  up 


§  31.  Neutral -4, -eif 

-%  (-e* )  is  employed  in  the  formation  of  neutral  verbs.     It  changes 
the  «-vowels  of  the  stem  to  e  (see  §  7). 

yo'qelEha'wU  it  split,  the  bas-    '^x  yo'qat  they  two  split  it  7.9 

ket  8.1 
haP-s  kioa  tdhe^  almost  as  if  it    tdhats  he  put  it  out  128.26 

went  out  (the  light)  128.19 
Lo^oe'entc  x'tl  the  whole  thing    t^x'tit  I  slide  it  down 

(wholly)  slid  down  26.19 
§  31 
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huoa  kwi'ms  p^di  Ie  dl'lol  like    np^di't  I  blow  it  away 

(a)  feather  blew  away  the 

young  man  26.21 
go'^s  dlH    hafwl     everything    nha/wits  1  grow  it 

grew  up  9.3,  4 
x'pi   Ie  yixafwEx    it  burned     x'pi'tsl  debris  58.19 

down,  the  house  58.12,  13 
witcwehe'Hcfl  la  a'la    it  took    waha'Hcas  sickness 

sick,  his  child  42.17 
eFpi'ctcl  hanL    you  will  get    ^^'c^c^^sife^he  warmedhimself  32.8 

warm  100.27 

In  a  few  instances  verbs  having  this  suffix  were  rendered  by  the 
passive  voice,  which  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  my  informant 
could  not  express  in  English  the  intransitive  neutral  idea  implied  in 
the  suffix. 

d'yu  hd'k.'Hl  xqa'vMx  indeed,     iiha'klHits  I  draw  it  up 

he    was    drawn    up    from 

above  98.2 
ma^'^xa'M    u    xwi'lux^     was    mau'xat  he  chewed  him  up  68.10 

chewed  up  his  head  124.3 
hlu'^wl  Ie  liW-'mis  was    lost    Jchi'^wU  he  lost  it 

the  woman  54.19 

SEMI-TEMPORAL  SUFFIXES  (§§  32-36) 
§  32.  Inchoative  -Iwe 

"twe  indicates  the  commencement  of  an  action,  and  is  suffixed  to 
verbal  stems  expressing  active  or  transitive  ideas.  If  the  stem  to 
which  it  is  to  be  suffixed  does  not  express  such  an  idea,  it  is  preceded 
by  the  verbal  -enl  (§  45),  but  never  by  -t  or  -ts.  It  may  also  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  distributive  -mil  (see  §  37).  The  verbal  stem  must  always 
be  preceded  by  the  prefix  qa  (see  §  19). 

a'yu  qaLOwl'we  indeed  (she)  begins  to  eat  24.11 

tso  hanL  qac^alcfl'we  now  (he)  will  begin  to  work  26.18 

qalnl'we  (he)  commenced  to  hunt  106.16 

il  qaskweydnl'toe  they  begin  to  talk  (among  themselves)  66.21 

qat<yinehem'we  (he)  began  to  think  20.7 

qax'intetd/tn'we  (he)  began  to  jump  about  102.15 

qak'ddnl'we  il  men    began  to  shout  at  each  other,  the  people 

(literally,  mutually)  24.22 
qameliinl'we  (he)  began  to  swim  around  176.16 

§32 
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§  33.  Frequentatives  -&wa{t),  -dmva{t) 

-e^wa{t)  indicates  repetition,  frequency  or  duration  of  action.  The 
verbal  stem  to  which  it  is  suffixed  is  very  often  reduplicated,  thus 
bringing  out  more  clearly  the  frequentative  idea.  It  is  added  to  stems 
regardless  of  whether  they  express  real  transitive  actions  or  not. 

tkwlLe^'wat  tE  to'qmas  he  is    'n.t^kwlLts  I  followed  him 

following  that  woodpecker 

22.2 
aso'  llnP'wat  again  he  is  set-    nllnts  I  set  the  basket 

ting  the  basket  34.23 
xqa'wax  la^  hmnaJe^wat  from    q^ltc  ux  kun'nait   down  they  two 

above  these  are  looking  at        looked  6.4 

it  6.4 
goHdlHaiwe^'wat  everything    ai'ioU  he  killed  (them  all)  112.9 

he  is  killing  68.23 
a! yuxwandj  lia^we}' wat  surely     yixd'wEX  ha^Hs  a  house  he  built 

that  way  he  has  been  doing        32.18 

it  92.8 
tdi  ilk'ix'Llowe^'wat  Ie  hi}' me    t^x'lIoH  I  put  it  in 

there  they  are  putting  in 

the  children  52.9 
Lehe^'7il^la'^  hUhltowe^'tvat  ^idiO,    la^  liVtbHs   she  put   them  down 

by  side  she  put  them  down        60.4 

60.4 
Tc' link' !%ne^' wat   Ke  pdLfd'ye    ux  Jc'.'int  they  two  try  it  7.4 

he  was  trying  the  weight 

78.18 

This  suffix  appears  sometimes  as  -iwat.  For  an  explanation  of  this 
seeming  irregularity,  see  §  2. 

ilx  hwisJcwl'wat  they  two  are  i}shw%'ioat    hariL    I    will    inform 

informing  him  20.25  him  74.4 

nxLll'wat  I   am  hitting  him  xlUs  he   hit    her   with    a   club 

with  a  club  64.28 

Instead  of  an  initial  reduplication,  the  verbal  stem  very  often 
appears  with  a  reduplication  of  the  final  consonant,  denoting  continuity 
and  distribution  of  action  (see  §  83). 

T^tl^c^afwat  I  am  shoving  it    t!cUs  he  shoved  it  32.24 

(back  and  forth) 
^i!J9^<?^ca^c^'^«a^  they  are  warm-    pi'ctcits   tet   he  warmed    himself 

ing  (themselves  singly)  32.8 

§33 
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tffl  tsix'ix'l'wat  there   he    was    holding   him  (for    a  long  time) 
104.15,  16  {tsix'  here  24.4) 

-6^wa{t)  exercises  the  same  function  as  -l^wat.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  two  suffixes  is,  that  -U^wat  is  added  to  the  verbs 
already  amplified  by  the  transitive  suffixes  -t  or  -ts^  while  -e^wat  can 
be  suffixed  only  to  the  stem. 

tso  ux  ikwlLtso^wat  now  they  two     tkivlL&'wat  he  follows  him  22. 2 

follow  him  9.9 
tde'etc     hU.'^tsd'^'v)at     Jie    pEn-     Ai'ye^^/ he  came  ashore  32.5 

Lo'wai  ashore  it  brought  a  whale 

88.22,  23 
tcl  halqisd^'wat  there  she  is  bring-     he'laq  he  arrived  22.22 

ing  it  to  him  72. 8 
aqalqsito^'wat   he    is   frightening     a'lqas  fear  66.4 

him  frequently  100.24 

In  a  few  cases  -oHvat  is  suffixed  to  the  verbal  stem. 

Itislo^'wat  Ie  W-  L.'ta  he  recognizes  this  (here)  land  30.28 
klwent'ya^  nwild^'icat  food  I  am  looking  for  54.4 
T^tsxau'wat  hatiL  I  will  kill  him  26.22 

The  suffixation  of  -o^wat  instead  of  -IHioat  in  these  instances  may 
have  been  caused  by  the  law  of  euphony,  as  these  stems  end  in  a 
■M-diphthong.  Thus,  the  stem  of  tsxau'wat  is  tsxa^-^  as  shown  by  the 
form  tsxawl'yat  (36.21)  he  laid  him  down,  consisting  of  the  stem 
tsxa^-  and  the  causative  suffix  -lyat. 

Whenever  the  pronouns  expressing  both  subject  and  obi'ect  are 
suffixed  to  verbs  ending  in  -o^wat^  this  suffix  changes  to  -o^wU 
(see  §  11). 

^hu^mistsdvAtdfmi  hauL  I  will  marry  you  184.6 
'Q'halqtsb'^'vMu  he  brought  me  frequently 

§  34.  Frequentative  Causative  -ae^wat 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  -e^wat  in  -ae^wat  is  identical  with 
the  frequentative  suffix  -Pwat,  discussed  on  p.  336.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  verbal  stems  ending  in  a  take  the  suffix  -ehvat^ 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  between  these  two  suffixes. 

xaP'p  la^  laa'e^wat  water  car-    la  he  went  22.18 
ried  them  away  46.16,  17 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12= 22  §  34 
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tc  sLfia'ehvat  you  two  are  hid-    Hx  SLnl'yat  they  two   hide   him 

ing  him  24.11  24.9 

la^  tcHcila'ehoat  he  (on)  that     tcH'cil  mat  7.3 

(they)   are    sitting   usually 

(literally,  they  caused  it  to 

be  a  mat)  38.3 

Compare,  on  the  other  hand, 

xqa'wax  ux  Jcwina'e^wat  from    kvnna-  to  look 
above  the}'^  two  are  looking 
at  it  6.9 

§  35.  Transitionals  -lye,  -nts,  -u 

-tye  indicates  a  transitional  stage, — a  change  from  one  state  into 
another,  that  has  already  taken  place.  It  is  suffixed  mostly  to  nouns 
and  particles,  although  frequently  it  is  found  added  to  verbs.  It 
may  best  be  rendered  by  it  became,  it  got,  it  turned  out  to  be, 
or  by  the  passive  voice.  Stems  ending  in  a  vowel  other  than  i  insert 
an  h  between  the  final  vowel  and  the  suffix  (see  §  10),  while  stepas 
ending  in  -i  contract  this  vowel  with  the  following  -i  of  the  suffix 
into  a  long  I  (see  §  9) .  When  suffixed  to  a  stem  that  has  an  «- vowel, 
it  changes  into  -aya  (see  §  7). 

dEmste'tc  Ux  hTiinpl'ye  they  two  came  through  a  prairie  (liter- 
ally, through  a  prairie  they  two  went  through,  it  got)  112.1 
{hMfnap  he  went  through  22.11) 
hmnaJehoatl'ye  he  began  to  look  at  him 
l%n  hwtne' xcehl' ye  we  became  poor  28.21 

tsliml'ye  (f  it  got  summer,  indeed  {tdim  summer  162.20)  30.20 
d'yu  %'x'lye  surely  it  was  a  canoe  iix'  canoe  44.20)  126.10 
yixe'n  qaliml'ye  one  morning  (literally,  once  morning  it  got)  20.4 
U  he'tlye  they  became  rich  84.17 
T^hai' nahof ya  I  became  active  {nhai'na  I  am  active) 
qaHvaha'ya  in  the  evening  (literally,  whenever  evening  it  got) 
{qa'^'wa  evening  50.26)  82.7 

slLne^hl'ye  le'iix  Tni'laq  joined    le''^x  Tni'laq  stL'?ie^  their  (dual) 

together  became  their  two  ar-        arrows    joined    together  are 

rows  13.4  13.7 

il  hdfk/Hl'ye  they  were  drawn    zZAa'^/"^5^theyare  (being)  drawn 

up  30.1  up 

tso  cfhl  xwdndjl'ye  now  surely  it  was  that  way  (literally,  that  way 

it  turned  out  to  be)  8.2 
T^neM'ye  la^  Id  I  became  the  owner  of  that  thing  (literally,  me  it 

became  [to  whom]  that  belongs) 
§35 
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gd^sl'ye  la^  tsxau'vjat  all  (of  them)  he  killed  68.9 

afyu  (M  In  dlRl'ye  surely,  indeed,  nothing  it  turned  out  to  be 

tso  la^  U  kwad'myahd'ya  now  they  came  to  know  it  92.14 

When  suffixed  to  the  negative  particle  In,  or  to  the  contracted  forms 
of  m  +  the  personal  pronouns  (see  §  9),  it  forms  new  particles,  I'nlye, 
nl'ye,  enlye,  etc.,  which  were  always  rendered  by  no  longer,  i  no 

LONGER,  THOU  NO  LONGER,  etc. 

il  I'nlye  kwad'mya  they  no  longer  know  it  50.18, 19 

m!ye  T^xafms  I  am  no  longer  sick 

enlye  hanh  dlH  you  will  no  longer  (be)  something  104. 1 

It  appears  as  a  suffix  to  the  stem  he'nl-^  forming  a  compound 
he'nlye  A  while,  long  time. 

Jie'nlhen  fl'wixEm  many  times  it  coiled  88.1  (-e;i  multiplicative 

suffix  [see  §  75]). 
he'nlye  ux  ive'ldnl  a  long  time  they  two  fought  (together)  132.8 
m  he'nlye  xa'ms  la  of  la  not  very  long  sick  (was)  his  child  42.17, 18 

It  takes  the  place  of  the  inchoative  suffix  -lv)e  (see  §  32)  in  verbs  not 
expressing  a  transitive,  active  idea,  or  not  transitivized  by  the  transi- 
tive suffix  -e'nl.     (See  also  §  19.) 

qamilt'ye  (he)  commenced  to  swim  30.3 

ux  qayuivaWye  they  two  commenced  to  travel  12.6 

'fits  conveys  an  active  transitional  idea.  The  difference  between 
this  suffix  and  -lye  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  change  indicated  by  the 
latter  came  about  without  any  apparent  active  cause;  while  -'Q^ts 
expresses  a  change  from  one  state  into  another,  that  presupposes  a 
subject  of  the  action.     It  is  hence  best  rendered  by  to  change  one 

INTO. 

i^to'miLTj,ts  nte't  I   into  an  old         ?5o'?m£  old  man  22.7 

man  change  myself 
dl'lolntsgEm   Idl    to'miL    he    is        c^i'/o^  a  young  man  22.11 

making  himself  young  that 

old  man  22.7 
Ie  hl^'me  u  Id'mak'  tsi  la^  yixa'-        yixe'ntce  together,  one  by  one 

ntcnts  (of)  the  children   the  64.8,  9 

bones  only  she  gathered  up 

(literally,    she    changed   into 

one)  60.3 

§35 
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-ti  indicates  a  change  from  one  state  into  another,  that  has  not  yet 
been  completed.     It  is  often  preceded  by  the  transitive  -t. 

he'mistu  Ie  yixd'wEX  getting  big-  hem,' is  big  14. 5 

ger  is  the  house  34.14 

naf^ntu  Ie  ma    multiplying  are  na^nt  many  44.18 

the  people  12.4 

%G  tEltd'mUtu  hariL  you  two  will  da' mil  (strong)  man  14.7 

get  strong  120.17,  18 

qai'ou  it  is  getting  small  qaic  small,  a  chunk  128.29 


MODAL  SUFFIXES  (§§  36-43) 
§  36.  Modal  -tc 

This  suffix  appears  in  four  different  forms,  as  -%tc^  -utc^  -tc^  and 
-eetc.  ^ 

~%tc  is  added  to  verbal  stems  ending  in  a  consonant,  except  m,  n^ 
and  any  of  the  laterals;  -utc  is  suffixed  to  stems  ending  in  vowels;  -to 
is  suffixed  to  stems  ending  in  laterals;  and  -eetc^  to  stems  ending  in 
in  or  n.  This  suffix  is  always  added  to  the  bare  stem.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  suffix  is  identical  with  the  adverbial  suffix  -tc 
(see  §  25);  the  more  so,  as  it  implies,  to  a  great  extent,  an  adverbially 
modal  idea.  The  Coos  expresses  by  its  means  our  participial  ideas. 
The  verb  taking  this  suffix  is  usually  preceded  by  the  discriminative 
and  modal  prefix  x-  (see  §§  23,  24). 

qawtlal'we  xha'k'Uc  (he)  commences  to  look  around  crawling 
(literally,  in  the  manner  of  crawling;  haJc-  to  crawl)  32.10 

'Qldi'yat  Jiex  ni'x'itc  I  commenced  to  touch  it  (literally,  I  com- 
menced in  the  manner  of  touching) 

ts^xa^'tc  il  dowd'ya  to  kill  they  want  him  66.22 

In  Ie'yI  xhvn'naHc  it  does  not  look  good  (literally,  not  good  as  to 
the  manner  of  looking)  34.18 

T^d'wits  Kex  tcfh'cLtc  I  finished  splitting  {jitdcL&'vmt  I  am  split- 
ting it) 

f^d'ioits  Kex  heme'etc  I  stopped  bringing  it  out  {nhaml'yat  I 
brought  it  out) 

qai'nis  wine' etc  L^dn  into  the  water  wading  out  she  goes  (literally, 
she  goes  down  into  the  water  in  the  manner  of  wading;  i^wi'nat 
I  am  wading  out)  58.2 

§36 

^  [This  is  obviously  the  adverbial  -tc,  and  might  have  been  discussed  with 
§§  67-70.— Ed.] 
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This  suffix  is  often  used  in  certain  phrases  to  express  abstract  ideas. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  Coos  will  express  our  sentence  i  am  get- 
ting HUNGRY  by  I  AM  GOING  INTO  HUNGER.      (See    §  118.) 

Iqatc  nla  I  am  getting  hungry  {viqa,  I  am  hungry) 
pL/itc  Tjla  I  am  getting  heavy 

§  37.  Distributives  -ne'^,  -nl;  -iini;  -ayain;  -waq 

-ne'f  -ntf  indicate  distribution  of  an  intransitive  action.  They  are 
suffixed  to  intransitive  verbs.     Related  to  this  suffix  is  the  distributive 

Am  (§  72). 


katE'mis  tkimh'ne^  Ie  djVnlt 
five  (winds)  following  each 
other  (they)  keep  on  com- 
ing (singly)  52.17 

tsEh'ne}  ux  ti'h'ine  side  by  side 
they  two  were  standing 
62.  22 

le'ux  mi'laq  slL'iie}  their  (dual) 
arrows  are  joined  together 
(literally,  one  after  the 
other)  13.7 

klafyenl  he'ux  ocvn'lux"'  ux 
L  !e'^ '  mnt  against  each  other 
with  their  two  heads  resting 
they  two  go  to  bed  72.11: 

pokioi'lm^  Loioaka'ehoat  op- 
posite one  another  (they) 
were  sitting  120.4,  o 

hitcd'riihl'ye  li  men  were  as- 
sembled people,  came  to- 
gether people  46.1 


tkwlL  -to  follow 

tsEL-m 

siL-  to  join  together 

k/dy-  (?) 

pukul-  across 
hUc-  (?) 


'dnt  is  suffixed  to  stems  expressing  transitive  ideas.     It  is  often 
accompanied  by  duplication  of  the  final  stem-consonant  (see  §  83). 


il  tsa'k'ind'nl   they  help  one 

another  (mutually) 
U    Llx'ind'nl    they    examine 

one  another 
U  ^sa^"^i^)a'?ii;  they  continually 

spear  one  another 
il  tqanLLofnl  they   mutually 

strike  one  another 


tsak'in-  to  help 
hfx'V'n-  to  examine 
ntskimts  I  speared  him 
tqa'riLts  he  struck  it  28.1 


§37 
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tl  k.'ivanx'^xa'm  they  mutually 
cut  one  another's  hair 


hlwaJnxat  he  cut  his  hair 


This  suffix  often  changes  the  quality  of   the  vowel  of  the  stem 
to  which  it  is  suffixed  (see  §  7). 


a'yu  il  qaheydmJwe  surely 
they  began  to  gamble  66.25 

il  tsxewd'nl  they  kill  one 
another 

ux  weHdn'i  they  two  fight 
106.13 


ha'yat  he  gambled  66.15 
tsxau'wat  he  killed  (them)  68.9 
wU-  to  fight 


When  suffixed  to  intransitive  verbs  or  to  verbs  expressing  motion, 
it  denotes  an  idea  that  may  best  be  rendered  by  back  and  forth, 
TO  AND  FRO,  UP  AND  DOWN,  ctc.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  close  relationship  that  exists  between  the  idea  of  mutu- 
ality and  the  idea  expressed  by  these  phrases. 

tso'no  JcwUHd'nl  Ie  haltl'mts  hwU-  to  roll 

both    ways    is  rolling   the 

ocean  6.2 
qai'nts    la^    yaq^qafnl    away 

from  the  shore  they  run  con- 
tinually 36.18,  19 
ht'nl    sqalLLd'nl    l^    wd'wa 

there   is    going    back    and 

forth  (through  his  fingers) 

the  little  girl  108.21 
nhUHcitcd'nl  I  keep  on  going 

out  and  coming  in 
Tistdwaq-^qd'ni  I  keep  on  rising 

and  sitting  down 
tlyetd'nl  Ie  wi'nqas  hu^miJc'  continuall}^  looking  for  some  supply 

was  the  Spider-Old- Woman  60.12 

-ayam  is  suffixed  to  intransitive  verbs  and  to  adjectives  only.  Its 
exact  function  is  obscure.  With  verbs,  it  invariably  denotes  an  action 
performed  by  more  than  one  subject ;  while  when  suffixed  to  adjectives,  it 
seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  English  suffix  -ish.  Most  likely  it  has 
a  distributive  character,  which  the  informant,  not  well  versed  in  the 
English  language,  could  not  bring  out. 

yu'xwd  hu^mofh'e  djinafyam  h'ild'vAt  two  women  coming  (towards 

him)  he  saw  126.13,  14 
d'yu  kwl'yal  U  lad' yarn  surely  now  they  were  walking  (singly)  32.7 

§37 


yeq  he  runs  away  182.27 


sqaiLe^'toas   the  space    between 
two  finders 


LleHc  he  went  out  20.4 
sto'waq  he  stood  up  20.7 
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tsoH  x'hima'ymn  xaJ^'pEto  he  washed  it  with   hike-warm  water 

120.9,  10 
a?^aa''^am whitish,  gray  (literally,  white  here  and  there;  aj^a's white) 

'Waq,  1  am  not  quite  sure  whether  this  suffix  really  expresses  dis- 
tribution. All  attempts  to  explain  it  have  proved  unsuccessful.  It  is 
suffixed  to  verbal  stems,  and  may  be  preceded  by  the  suffix  -enl 
(see  §  45).  The  best  explanation  that  may  be  offered  is  that  it  implies 
a  continual  action  performed  by  more  than  one  subject,  although 
instances  have  been  found  where  the  action  was  performed  by  a  single 
subject. 

tso  il  qanatcanJi! waq^  now  they  make  fun  (of  one  another)  {qa'natc 

joke)  50.12 
yuwe'  hWme  alicanl' waq  whenever  children   played  (together?) 

70.19 
elma'ewaq  Ie  dl't/d  dragging  (them  singly?)  was  the  pet  88.7 

Compare  also  the  nouns 
SLtsafwaq  a  whale  (?)28.7 
qaletd'waq  ferrj^-men  140.15 

The  Passive  Voice  (§§  38-42) 
§  38.  Present  Passive  -ii 

This  suffix  expresses  the  present  tense  of  the  passive  voice.  It  is 
suffixed  directly  to  the  verbal  stem  with  initial  reduplication  (see  §  82). 

aso'  tci  tEtl'hlu  Ie  tdi'lE  again     tl'klvnts  he  shut  (the  door)  74.6 

there  is  shut  the  door  74. 27 
go^s  qantc  la^  qEqai'cu  Id  w%'-    qaic  a  piece  128.29 

tin  in  all  directions  that  is 

being    clubbed    his    blood 

10.5,  6 
x'i'x'intu  Ie  tdwal  is  being    x'intl'yat  he  runs  with  it  42.5 

taken  away  quickly  the  fire 

42.5_ 
cecu'lu  le'il  yixafwEx  fire  is     cul-  to  burn 

being    set    to   their   house 

58.11, 12 

By  adding  to  this  suffix  the  transitional  -lye  (see  §  35),  the  past  pas- 
sive is  obtained.  The  initial  I  of  -lye  is  contracted  with  the  -u  into  a 
long  u  (see  §  9). 

qEqaicu'ye  Id  Uuvne'^tcAs  it  was  beaten  to  pieces,  her  heart  76.8 
md  ;pEpUsu' ye  the  person  was  torn  to  pieces  48.16  {pUs-  to  crush) 

§38 
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§  39.  Past  Passive  -ayu,  -eiyu,  -iyu 

These  suffixes  are  added  directly  to  the  verbal  stem,  which  is  inva- 
riably reduplicated.  Stems  ending  in  w^  Z,  m,  and  n,  immediately  pre- 
ceding these  suffixes,  appear  with  a  glottal  stop,  no  matter  whether  the 
stop  is  inherent  in  the  stem  or  not  (see  §§  81-82). 

7nd  qEsqa'yu   the  person  was    sqa'ts  he  seized  it  68.8 

seized  10.4 
U  aiai^'wdyu  they  were  killed     avwU  he  killed  them  all  68.11 

58.8 
qaxLll'yu  he  was  struck  96.14    xlHs  he  hit  her  64.29 
tsdh'ix'tl'yulEmix'so'wem'lEc    nx'ti'ts  1  slide  it  down 

now  was  slid  down  the  lucky 

stake  94. 3 
JcwUkw^'leyu     Ie     hatd'yims    nkwill'yat  I  roll  it  down 

a'lEc  was  rolled  down   the 

money  stake  92.11 
d'yu  hwiLkwd'yu  surely  it  was    i^Lhwa'at  I  cut  it  off 

cut  off  76.15 
yExyixentce^ne'''yu  it  was  gath-     yixa' ntaiits  she  gathered  up  60. 3 

ered  up  84.16 
hemhe^7ne'^' yu  it  was  brought     heml'yat  she  took  it  out  62.23 

out 

§  4:0.  Passive  -iyeqEm 

This  suffix  is  composed  of  the  transitional  -lye  (see  §  35)  and  the 
generic  -qsm  (see  §  30).  It  serves  a  triple  purpose,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  suffixed  to  the  verbal  stem. 

(1)  When  suffixed  to  the  bare  stem,  it  expresses  a  verbal  conception 
of  a  continued  character,  which  may  best  be  rendered  by  the  passive 
voice.  This  rendering  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  -lye-element 
of  the  suffix  predominates  in  these  cases. 

lo^H-  to  watch 
huAna-  to  see 


vAl-  to  look  for 


tqanLts  he  strikes  it  28.1 


§§39-40 


lowUl'yeqEm  he  is  watched  40.26 

lin  kwind'yeqETn,  hanL  we  shall  be 

seen  30.23,  24 
go^s  qantc  wUl'yeqEm  everywhere 

she  is  looked  for  56.1,  2 
t^qauLi'yeqEm  xioa'lwalyEtc  she  is 

continually  struck  with  a  knife 

80.5 
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The  verbal  stem  is  often  reduplicated  in  order  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  the  passive  idea  and  the  idea  of  continuation  (see  §  82). 

£0"-  to  buy  ^  la^  Ld'^LO'^wi'yeqEm  le'U  imx'i'lis 

when  that  was  being  bought 
their  food  88.13,  14 

rrmdc-  to  ask  mxtcmuintcfC yeqETti  xtch'tcu  ye^  ilu- 

we'^tcfhs  he  is  being  asked  con- 
tinually, "What  do  you  think 
about  it?"  70.9 

LO'"-x-  to  club  ni'k'inEtc  Lo^xLo^xwnfyeqEm  with 

sticks  she  is  being  struck  con- 
tinually 80.6 

(2)  When  preceded  by  the  transitive  suffix  -t  (see  §  26),  it  denotes 
an  intransitive  action,  of  which  the  person  spoken  of  is  the  object. 
Hence  it  was  sometimes  rendered  by  the  reflexive. 

*  ux  LldjUl'yeqEm  when  they  two  are  fighting  122.25 

tso  sdw%tl'yeqE7n  Ke  qafyis  now  it  is  changing,  the  weather 

tso  IdwUl'yeqEm  now  he  took  care  of  himself  66.3 

(3)  When  preceded  by  the  verbal  suffix  -enl  (see  §  45),  it  denotes 
a  continued  action,  the  subject  of  which  is  not  intimately  known  to 
the  speaker. 

hd'tdt!  story  20.1  wdndj  hdtctlemfyeqEm   that  way 

the}'^  are  telling  the  story 44. 14,15 

skw-  to  inform,  to  tell  la^    shweyenl'yeqEm     Ie      tdvMl 

they  are  talking  about  the  fire 

38.5,  6 

§  41.  Causative  Passive  -eet,  -et;  -iyEm. 

-eet  expresses  the  passive  voice  of  causative  concepts.  It  is  suf- 
fixed to  the  verbal  stem.  The  object  that  is  caused  to  perform  the 
action  is  always  in  the  singular.  The  suffix  -lyEvn  is  used  for  plural 
objects  (see  §  53).  This  suffix  may  best  be  rendered  by  to  be  caused 
TO.     When  suffixed  to  stems  with  ^-vowels,  it  changes  to  -aat  (see  §  7). 

qa'wax  Lle'et  le'ux  e'h^Ldtc  high  up  was  their  (dual)  father  (literally, 

was  caused  to  be  high  up;  L.'a-  to  be  in  an  upright  position) 

22.1 
h- ele' Lisitc  SLne'et  Ke  dl'lol  in  a  corner  hidden  was  the  young  man 

(literally,  was  caused  to  be  hidden;  sLn-  to  hide)  24.12 
qd'ytsEtc  ts^ne'et  Ie  k!d  to  the  sky  was  stretched  out  the  rope 

{tsn-  to  stretch)  28.20 

§  41 
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xaya'nl  La  k'tlo'wU  tana' at  old  dog-salmon  only  he  saw  washed 
ashore  {pEnid'wai  ta'ntan  whale  came  ashore)  130.3 

a'yu  tdtle'et  ts  tdwdl  surely  it  was  burning,  that  fire  (literally, 
was  caused  to  burn;  nte.'Ul'yat  I  kindle  the  tire)  38.8 

Lfnowa'at  nk't'LoHs  Ie  tdt'lE  open  I  found  the  door  (literally, 
caused  to  be  open  1  found  the  door;  lItw^-  to  open) 

x'ne'et  he  is  on  top  {nx'inl'yat  I  put  it  on  top)  10.1 

fHa'at  I  was  carried  away  (literally,  caused  to  go;  t^a  I  go) 

In  certain  instances  this  passive  causative  idea  is  not  so  apparent, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  the  verbal  stem  can  not  be  analyzed. 

a'yu  hUe'et  surely  he  kept  his  eyes  shut  17.3 

womdj  Lowe'et  tdmne'ttc  that  way  it  is  eaten  among  us  130.11 

fnlEX  hewe'et  Lowa'kats  alone  it  was  supposed  she  lived  60.10,11 

-et.  This  suffix  is  always  preceded  by  the  transitive  -t  or  -ts. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  a-vowels  of  the  stem,  it  changes  to  -at 
(see  §  7). 

goH  dlH  lai'^'tset  everything  was  started  (literally,  caused  to  go 
[start];  ^?a  I  go)  12.7 

xaap  JiE'ratset  water  was  laid  bare  42.8 

yuwe'  q^to^'tset  he'lahwetc  whenever  it  got  caught  on  a  limb  (lit- 
erally, was  caused  to  hang  on  a  limb)  46.24 

tsd'yuxwltc  pt'lstat  to  pieces  (the  tree)  was  smashed  (literally,  was 
caused  to  smash  to  pieces)  124.14 

he^hats  hlno^'tat  Ie  tdt'lE  suddenly  came  open  a  door  (literally, 
was  caused  to  open  [itself])  62.5 

tde'etc  sto^'qtset  hdl  to'inth  ashore  was  put  that  old  man  (literally, 
caused  to  stand  [up]  on  the  shore)  32.4,  5 

In  certain  cases  the  passive  idea  is  hardly  recognizable. 

g't'mtset  it  commenced  to  rain  42.9 

e'ha'hHat  you  were  left  62.20 

qdHyeq  ha'ltsat  salmon  came  into  the  river  34.13 

Lay  Eta' t  he  became  hungry  32.9 

Lowt'tat  she  ran  (literally,  was  Lowa'hai  Ie  dl'lol  was  running 

caused  to  run  [?])  56.9  the  young  man  78.27 

la^  hauL  ux  c^a'lctet  these  two  xwdndj  c^a'lcU  Iex  tloxqai'n 

shall  work  68.26  that  way  doctors  him  the 

medicine-man    (literally, 
works  on  him)  128.16,  17 

§  41 
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§  42.  The  Past  Participle  -ayaii 

The  past  participle  is  formed  by  means  of  the  suflSis  -dyci^  added 
directly  to  the  transitive  or  intransitive  stems. 

tdjyoJya^  h!a   braided  ropes  ntc'.jjat  1  braid  it 

44.22 
Itolyoy-a  a  painted  face  10.3  TilU'ts  I  paipt  it 

q.'e'le  tciCLa'yGL^kl^M' It  {\N\t\i)  iitct'cLt  I  split  it 

split  pitch-wood  she  lighted 

them  84.1 
xd'°'pEtc  L^anlEtdlafya^  into  tdlis  dry  166.2 

the  water  go  down  the  dried 

(salmon)  36.18 
hermsafya^  enlarged  he' mis  big  50.17 

§  43.  The  Imperative 

The  imperative  of  transitive  verbs  is  expressed  by  means  of  suffixes 
added  directly  to  the  verbal  stem,  or,  more  frequently,  following  the 
transitive  suffixes.  Intransitive  verbs,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
stems  indicating  motion  or  ideas  like  to  hear,  to  listen,  have  no 
special  suffixes.  The  imperative  of  such  verbs  is  brought  out  by  the 
(prefixed)  pronouns  of  the  second  persons  singular,  dual  or  plural. 

xle'Uc  e^Lldts  with  it  speak!  16.5 
eH^qa  wake  up!  68.18 
(%ne^  Lo'^q  you  (pi.)  get  upj  30.19 
e^ali'canl  you  play  !  60.21 

The  following  are  the  imperative  suffixes  in  Coos : 

--E.  It  follows  the  transitive  suffixes  -t^  -ts,  and  expresses,  beside 
the  imperative  idea,  the  presence  of  the  object  of  the  verb.  The 
causative  verbs  in  -lyat^  and  f  requentatives  in  -e'^wat  and  -o'^wai, 
lose  their  final  (transitive)  -t  when  followed  by  the  imperative 
suffix.  It  very  often  changes  the  broad  ^-vowels  of  the  stem 
into  e- vowels  (see  §  7). 

hlvA'ntE  shoot  it  13.3 

(An  nt&V-'ntE  Ie  imJnqas  hu^'tnik'  you  go  and  see  the  Old-Spider- 
Woman  !  64.12,  13 

te^  %G  qlmVtsE  this  you  two  eat!  120.16 

%c  herrii'yE  you  two  bring  him  out!  (literall}^,  cause  him  to  come 
out!)  24.10 

§§  42-43 
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cine^  tqall'yE  3'^ou  wake    up  ! 

122.4 
t(^  (An  L/mfyE  tei^  Ic'e'la  there 

you  put  this  my  hand  !  80.19 
kvnn  Le  tsxe'wE  let  us  quickly 

kill  him!  68.3 
sqaihto^'wE  stick  it  in  a  crack! 

te^  L  Lo^'wE  this  you  must  eat ! 

Lo  n%'(yitc  xa/^p  ha^'wE  in  it  a 
little  water  have!  68.17,  18 


tqafUs  sun  24.4 
Llal'yat  she  put  it  72.11 
i^tsxcm'wat  I  kill  him  26.22 

T^.sqaihtb'^'wat  1  stick  it  into 

a  crack 
Lowl^'wat    she    is    eating    it 

24.6,  6 
tc  Jia^'ide}' wat  you  two  have 

him  128.9 


-"en  expresses,  besides  the  imperative,  the  absence  of  the  object  of 
the  action. 

tohitsen  you  must  hit  I 
Loweti  eat !  28.26 

g'l'hva  qai'nas  ic  t^'aHtsan  a  little   closer  to  the  fire  you  two 
dance!  82.19 

'EXf  "Eq,  suffixed  to  a  few  stems,  expressing"  motion,  or  ideas  like  to 

HEAR,  TO  CLOSE  ONE's  EYES,  ctc. 

e^kld'yExtemi'sl  listen,  O  grandson!   114.7 

tsix'L  tdb^'wEx  here  you  must  lie  down!  126.20,  21 

lUe'x  l  shut  your  eyes!  16.9 

d,n  la' ex  you  (pi.)  go!  30.23 

liamlL  Ihe'tsq  (you)  may  take  a  rest! 

~1t  suffixed  to  verbs  that  are  transitivized  by  means  of  the  transitive 

suffix  -ay a  (see  §  47). 


la'tsU  e^pkak'  go  and  get  your 

grandfather!  28.19 
lo^'Hlt  yeHet  watch  yourself! 

74.3 
In  dbwa'lt  don't  desire  it! 


ux  iatsafya  they  two  went  to 

get  him  20.14,  15 
W^Ha'ya  he  watches  it  92.3 

dowa'ya  he  wants  it  92.12 


•Etn  expresses,  besides  the  direct  object,  the  indirect  object  of  the 
first  person.  It  is  hence  suffixed  to  verbal  stems  expressing 
ideas  like  to  give,  to  make.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
suffix  may  be  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  pronominal  -ami 
(see  §  46). 
§43 
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p^mfk'  aftsEm  a  cup  give  me!  68. lY 

tsd'yux^  Tcwa'xaL  ^ha^'HsEtn  a  small  bow  make  me!  60.14,  15 
milxa'nEm  l  u'ma  lunch  make  me,  you  must,  O  grandmother! 
{m%'lax\\xnch)  114.5 

'Ets,  This  suffix  expresses  a  command  involving  the  second  person 
as  the  actor,  and  the  first  person  as  the  object  of  the  action. 
From  a  purely  morphological  standpoint,  it  is  a  modified 
form  of  the  pronominal  suffix  -ais  (see  §  46). 

ten  nqatqai'L  yixuxwE'is  by  this  my  belt  you  hold  me!  54.12 
tcyi  laE'is  teka'Hsl  there  take  me,  O  granddaughter!  80.14 

Compare  e^tsak'inta'is  hanL  you  shall  help  me  80.16 

In  addition  to  these  suffixes,  the  Coos  language  very  often  empha- 
sizes the  imperative  idea  by  means  of  the  particle  l  (see  §  92) . 

VERBALIZING  SUFFIXES  (§§  44-45) 
§  44.  Auxiliary  -e  {-a) 

This  suffix  exercises  the  function  of  our  auxiliary  verb  to  be.  The 
noun  to  which  it  is  suffixed  invariably  takes  the  adverbial  prefix 
n-  WITH  (see  §  21).  The  phrase  thus  obtained  expresses  the  idea  to 
HAVE.  This  suffix  is  alwaj^s  changed  to  -a  whenever  added  to  a  stem 
having  an  a- vowel  (see  §  7). 

nt!^(A'ta^we  Ie  mi'laq  flint  points  have  the  arrows  (literally,  with 
flint  points  [are]  the  arrows;  tl^ci'ta'^  flint  point)  62.27 

nwi'tine  Id  k^lid'yeq  bloody  are  his  excrements  {wi'tin  blood)  20.6,  7 

nk^md'xa  Ie  ch'tld  horns  had  the  pet  (literally,  with  horns  was  the 
pet;  k^md'x'  horn)  88.7,  8 

naP'ntmd  tdpd'ya^  nkld'ha  many  people  have  braided  ropes  (liter- 
ally, braided  with  ropes  [are];  kid  rope)  46.8,  9 

It  very  often  transforms  nouns  into  intransitive  verbs  without  the 
aid  of  the  prefix  n-.  In  such  cases  the  -a  form  of  this  suffix  is  mostly 
used. 

xha'Uidj  la^  Tclwist'sa  from  the  west  it  blew  (Jchod'sU  wind)  52.4.  5 
nkioaati'sa  I  dream  {kwaa'tts  a  dream) 

x&'yHdtc  la^  xll'sa  clear  around  him  (he  put)  slime  {xlls  slime) 
128.18 

§  45.  Verbal  -enx 

This  suffix  expresses  the  idea  to  do,  to  make  something.  It  is 
usually  suffixed  to  nouns  and  to  verbal  stems  that  do  not  imply  an 

§§44-45 
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active,   transitive  action.     This  suffix  is  changed  to  -anl  whenever 
added  to  stems  having  an  «j-vowel  (see  §  7). 

T^pLpdwise' nl  I  am  making  a  hat  {pLpafwis  hat) 

nyixd'wExenl  I  am  making  a  house  {yixa'^oEx  house) 

likwof xaLanl  I  am  making  a  bow  (kwd'xaL  bow) 

eFlEqaHvtya'tanl  you  tell  a  story  {lEqa^'wiya' tas  story)  38.13,  14 

T^hatdtte'iil  I  tell  a  story  {hoftmt!  story) 

wdndj  tctnehe'nl  that  way  he  is  thinking  {t(yin[e\-  to  think)  40.14,  15 

tsi  Tc^  %c  hewese'nl  merely  perhaps  you  two  are  lying  {he'wes  a  lie) 

28.13,  14 
U  ali'canl  they  play  {a'lEc  toy)  30.25 
qawenise'nl  I'nuwl  he  got  mad  very  much   98.28 
U  ydllanl  they  were  saying  76.17;  tE    hd'nis    yd'la    md    those 

(who)  talk   Coos  (literally,  those  hd'nis  [Coos]  talker-people) 

50.3 
xwdndje'nl  that  way  she  was  doing  it  {xwdndj  that  way  [modal]) 

164.6 

PRONOMINAL  STXPEIXES  (§§  46-50) 

§  46.  Transitive  Subject  and  Object  Pronouns 

The  Coos  pronouns  expressing  both  subject  and  object  of  a  transi- 
tive verb  are,  morphologically  speaking,  suffixes  added  to  verbal 
stems,  or  to  stems  that  have  been  verbalized  by  means  of  some  transi- 
tive suffix.  The  transitive  suffixes  may,  however,  be  omitted,  as  the 
mere  addition  of  these  pronominal  suffixes  is  sufficient  to  transform  an 
intransitive  stem  into  a  transitive  verb.  These  suffixes  occur  in  four 
different  forms,  expressing  the  first,  second,  and  third  person  as 
subject,  and  the  first  and  second  persons  as  object,  of  the  action, 
regardless  of  number. 

First  person  subject — second  person  object  (sing. ,  dual,  plural)  -dmi 
Second  person  subject — first  person  object  (sing.,  dual,  plural)  -dis 
Third  person  subject  -t7,  -U 
Third  person  object — first,  second,  third  person  subject,  no  suffix. 

Since  these  suffixes  are  frequently  preceded  by  the  emphatic  or 
abbreviated  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  (see  §§  18,  96),  the  pho- 
netic unit  expressing  the  combined  pronouns  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
the  following  elements: 

(1)  Personal  pronoun  for  the  subject. 

(2)  Personal  pronoun  for  the  object. 
iJ46 
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(3)  Verbal  stem. 

(4)  Suffixed  form  of  the  combmea  pronoun. 

The  following  peculiarities  in  the  manner  of  expressing  the  transi- 
tive subject  and  object  pronouns  are  noteworthy: 

(1)  The  forms  having  the  third  persons  as  object  indicate  the 
subject  by  the  pronouns  n  for  the  first  persons,  e^  for  the  second  (see 
§  18),  regardless  of  number. 

(2)  The  form  expressing  the  second  singular  subject  and  the  first 
singular  object  uses  for  its  pronominal  prefix  the  second  singular  ^. 

(3)  All  other  forms  indicate  the  object  by  prefixing  the  personal 
pronouns  according  to  number. 

(4)  The  pronominal  prefixes  expressing  the  subject  occur  in  singular 
form  regardless  of  the  actual  number  that  is  to  be  indicated  (see  §  96). 

The  following  is  a  complete  table  showing  the  formation  of  the 
combined  pronouns  for  the  different  persons: 


I,  We  Two, 
We 

Thou,  Ye 
Two,  Ye 

He,  They  Two,  They 

Me 

Thee 

Him 

e=-  ■ami 
? 

e^  -ais 

n-u 

n-ll 
e^-il 

e£     ... 

Us  (Incl)  (Dual) 
Us  (Excl)  (Dual) 
You  (Dual) 
Them  (Dual) 

ic-  -  ami 
Hxn--- 

Is-u 
xwin-u 
Ic-u 
iix-  - 

is-^l 
xwtn-U 
ic-U 
■6.x  - 

xwln-als 
■axe^--- 

Us 

You 

Them 

lin-dis 

lln  -ii 
ctn    -u 
il 

tin  -U 

cin  -U 

U     - 

cin-dmt 
iln--- 

ile^-- 

The  personal  pronouns  are  usually  omitted  for  singular  subjects. 
They  always  occur,  however,  when  the  subject  is  dual  or  plural. 

ns'xkan  wdndj  e^Pltd'mi  I  that  way  told  you  17.2 

e^muxtUsd'rm  I  (want  to)  feel  of  you  72.10 

^lad'mi  I  take  you  along 

ntd'hits  I  hit  it  64.5 

^td'hUs  you  hit  it  20.19 

to  hits  he  hit  him  (or  it)  20.19 

Tito'hitsu  me  he  hit 

eHo'liUsu  thee  he  hit 

a,n  Jcwina'll  you  he  sees 

xwm  eFputafmi  hauL  we  two  thee  will  take  home  126.19,  20 

lin  ^m,tsV'ntafmA  we  thee  (came  to)  see  130.19,  20 

§46 
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The  personal  pronouns  for  the  objective  third  persons  dual  and 
plural  always  precede  the  subjective  pronouns. 

ux  T^td'hUs  them  two  I  hit  U  eHo'hits  them  you  hit 

The  suffixes  for  the  combined  pronouns  are  added  either  directly  to 
the  bare  verbal  stem  or  to  the  verb  amplified  by  the  transitive  -t  and 
-ts.  This  double  system  of  adding  the  suffixes  for  the  combined  pro- 
nouns to  the  verb  serves  as  a  means  of  differentiating  the  duration  of 
the  action  indicated  by  the  verb.  The  bare  verbal  stem  amplified  by 
the  pronominal  suffixes  denotes  an  action  that  has  been  performed 
more  than  once,  or  that  has  not  yet  been  completed;  while  the  verbs 
to  which  the  pronominal  suffixes  are  added  aftei'  the  transitive  suffixes 
indicate  actions  that  have  been  performed  only  once,  or  that  are  com- 
pleted. The  same  purpose  is  served  by  the  double  forms  of  the  com- 
bined pronoun  having  the  third  person  as  its  subject.  The  suffix  -ll  is 
always  added  to  the  verbal  stem;  while  -u  is  suffixed  to  the  stem,  in 
addition  to  the  transitive  suffixes.  It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  this  interpretation  of  the  double  system  of  adding  the  combined 
pronominal  suffixes  does  not  apply  to  each  individual  case.  Verbs 
with  the  pronominal  suffixes  added  to  the  bare  stem  are  frequently 
employed  to  denote  past,  completed  actions,  and  vice  versd. 

nE'xkan  e^wilafmi  I  am  look-  ^wiluwita! m%  I  have  looked 

ing  for  you  for  you 

^vnwlna! TTii    I   am    cheating  e^vfi^ntsa' 7n%    I   have   cheated 

you  you 

eFklwina'is  you  were  shooting  e^hlimntd'is  you  took  a  shot 

at  me  at  me 

e^sqd'is  you  were  seizing  me  e^sqatsd'is  you  seized  me 

'Qjdwi'nll  he  was  shooting  at  iiklwi'ntu  he  shot  at  me 

me 

The  imperative  transitive  pronouns  have  been  described  in  §  43. 
They  are  -Em,  to  me,  -e%s  me. 

§  47.  Transitive  Verbs  in  -ay a 

Language  in  general  has  a  number  of  verbal  ideas,  which,  strictly 
speaking,  do  not  imply  any  actions  on  the  part  of  the  subject;  or  de- 
note actions,  that,  while  intransitive,  may  be  performed  for  the  benefit  of 
or  in  connection  with  a  certain  given  object.     Verbs  like  to  know,  to 

UNDERSTAND,  TO    DESIRE,  TO   BELIEVE,  TO  WATCH,  TO   BE  AFRAID,  etc, 

§47 
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express  ideas  that  are  not  real  actions,  but  which  may  be  used  as  such 
in  connection  with  some  object.     Thus,  I  may  know  him,  understand 

THEM,    DESIRE   IT,    BELIEVE   HER,  WATCH   MYSELF,    Ctc.       On   the   other 

hand,  verbs  like  to  go,  to  run  away,  etc.,  express  intransitive 
actions  that  may  be  performed  in  connection  with  a  given  object. 
Thus  it  is  possible  to  go  to  him,  to  run  away  from  me,  etc. 

Coos  treats  the  stems  expressing  such  ideas  as  intransitive  verbs, 
which  do  not  take  any  of  the  transitive  suffixes;  but  since  these 
intransitive  verbs  may,  without  the  aid  of  any  additional  grammatical 
device,  become  transitive,  and  imply  the  existence  of  an  object  (which 
is  usually  that  of  the  third  person),  there  is  a  special  suffix  -dya  which 
indicates  the  (mental)  process  described  above.  This  suffix,  always 
added  to  the  bare  verbal  stem,  denotes  an  intransitive  action  that  has 
become  transitive  by  being  used  in  connection  with  the  third  person 
object.  It  may  therefore  be  called  the  "pronominal  suffix,"  ex- 
pressing, besides  the  subject,  the  third  person  object  of  an  intransi- 
tive verb. 


ux  alqsafya  they  two  are  afraid 

of  it  7.5 
T^dowd'ya  1  want  her  70.6 


nEqa'ya  he  ran  away  from  it 

42.4 
T^x'naHd'ya  I    am    riding    (a 

horse) 
Lqa/ya  Iex  svjdl  believed  it  the 

grizzly  bear  94. 25 
mitsisl'ya  she  knows  it  60. 1 
171  kwad'nlya  (they)  did  not 

know  it  86.12 
latsd'ya  he  went  after  it  94. 7 
lo^Hofya  he  watched  it  94.6 
il  LO^kwd'ya    Ke    lHcl    they 

occupy  the  country  44.21 


a'lqas  fear  66.4 

t^x'tl'  db'wa  wu'txe  tl'ye 
jpu'yatc  here  wants  to  come 
back  thy  uncle  122.15 

nEq  he  ran  away  100.16 

x'ne'et  he  is  on  top  10.1 

Lq-  to  believe 

mi'tsis  wise  132.6 
kvMdn-  to  know 

la  he  went  22.18 

lo'^H-  to  watch 

^^iO«^"  you  sit  down!  38.22 


The  plurality  of  the  object  is  expressed  by  the  affixed  numerical 
particle  hEma  all  (§  109),  or  by  the  separate  suffix  -Uex  (§  54). 

nlo^Hd'ya  hE'ma  I  watch  them  all 

The  imperative  of  this  form  has  the  suffix  -It  (see  §  43). 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—13 23  ^  47 
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The  corresponding  suffixes  for  the  above  discussed  verbs,  express- 
ing, besides  the  object,  also  the  subject  of  the  first,  second,  or  third 
person,  are  etymologically  related  to  the  suffixes  treated  on  p.  351. 
They  appear,  however,  in  such  changed  form,  that  they  require 
separate  discussion.     These  forms  are  — 


I,  We  Two,  We 

Thou,  Ye  Two,  Ye 

He,  They  Two, 
They 

Me 
Thee 
Him 
etc. 

e^-yExtdmi 

e^-yExtdis 

n-yExtu 
e^-yExtu 

The}^  are  suffixed  directly  to  the  verbal  stem. 

e^ddwd'yExtafmi  thee  I  want 
^loHlyExta! mi  of  thee  I  take  care 
eHoHlyExtd'is  you  take  care  of  me  86.20 
inJcwee'nlyExtu  me  he  knows 
e^dowofyExtu  thee  he  wants 

The  etymology  of  the  first  element  in  these  suffixes  {-yExt-)  is  quite 

obscure.     It  may  be  suggested  that  -yEx-  is  the  adjectival  suffix  (see 

§  66),  and  -t  the  transitive  (see  §  26),  although  we  are  no  longer  able 

to  understand  the  ps3'^chological  principles  underlying  this  peculiar 

formation. 

§  49.  Transitive  Verbs  in  -a 

This  suffix  is  preceded  by  the  transitive  suffixes.  Its  function  is 
varied.  It  may  have  expressed  originally  the  indirect  object;  but 
verbal  ideas  requiring  both  a  direct  and  an  indirect  object  are  very  few 
in  number  in  the  Coos  language,  and  the  functional  scope  of  this 
suffix  is  much  wider  now,  permitting  its  use  for  other  purposes. 
Thus  it  is  very  frequently  suffixed  to  transitive  verbs  where  the 
object  of  the  action  is  actually  expressed,  and  not  merely  understood; 
and  it  is  often,  but  not  as  a  rule,  used  as  a  suffix  denoting  plurality  of 
the  object.  The  most  plausible  suggestion  that  can  be  offered  in 
explanation  of  this  suffix  is  that  it  may  denote  an  action  performed 
upon  an  object  that  possesses  another  object.  At  any  rate,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  predominating  function  of  this  suffix  is  that 
of  a  special  characterization  of  the  pronominal  object. 

§§  48-49 
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T^milxa'na  I  made  lunch  for  mi'lax  lunch  28.15 

him 
oftsa  he  gave  it  to  him  28.7  dts-  to  give 

tetc  c^alcta'tExa  clothes  he  made  for  (his  child)  108.5 

kwina'was  sl'^'t^tsa  smoke  he  scented  22.23 

kwalxaL  ha^-'Hsa  Ie  temi'sndtc  a  bow  she  made  for  her  grandson 

112.25,  26 
a'yu  L.'ha'tsa  Id  tetc  surely  (he)  put  on  his  clothes  28.23 
ka°-sy%'xe^ pE'nhta  Ie  tsi'yEn  nearly  he  tore  off  one  handle  30.4 
jnl'ta  Ie  md  ai'wit  he  took  to  his  house  the  people  (pi.)  whom  he 

killed  112.11 

f^ioutxal' ta    1%'ye    u'rrmG    ux  wutxal'yat    Id    pkd'katc    he 
pkdk'    you    (should)    take  brought   home   his  grand- 
home,    thy    grandmother  father  70.2 
them  two  (and)  grandfather 
68.26 

U  T^t'l^xtsa  at  them  I  looked  i^t'lxats  I  looked  at  him 

'Q'Sqa'tsa  Ie  quioai's  I  seized  i^sqats  Ie  quioai's  I  seized  the 

the  boards  board 

Ikhoa  yixu'xwa  fern  roots  she  hi'nl  yixuxioe^' loat   there  he 

had  64.14,  15  was  holding  it  64.3,  4 

Compare,  on  the  other  hand, 

tdwd'letc  tlcVtsa  into  the  fire  tduid'lete  tfctts  into  the  fire 

he  shoved  it  (no  object  is  he  shoved  it  32.24 

actually    expressed     here) 
32.26 
or 

yu'xwd  wutxal'yat  Ae  tco'xtcox  two  he  brought  home  the  rabbits 
pokwi'lne^  ti'lqats  opposite  each  other  he  set  (them)  down  112.12 

§  50.  Verbs  in  -anaya  with  Direct  and  Indirect  Object  Pronoun 

This  suffix  is  composed  of  two  suffixes,  -enl  (see  §  45)  and  -dya 
(see  §  47).  The  broad  «-vowel  of  the  second  suffix  effects  the  retro- 
gressive assimilation  of  the  -enl  into  -am,  and  the  final  vowel  of  -erii 
coalesces  with  the  initial  of  -dya  into  a  long  a  (see  §  7).  It  may  best 
be  rendered  hj  to  do,  to  make  something  out  of  something. 

nkwdxaiand'ya  I  am  making  a  bow  out  of  it  {kicd'xaL  bow) 
nyixdwExand' ya  I  build  houses  out  of  it  {yixd'wEx  house) 
lay-  kiweniyawand'ya  Ie  qa'lyeq  he  is  making  a  supply  out  of  the 
salmon  {klwe'niya^  supply)  34.24 

§50 
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ymiLawe  dVl  ^qa^ioenlsa' ndya  whenever  something  you  will  get 

mad  at  {qa'^wenise' nl  he  got  mad)  16.4 
la^  hariL  eH'nuwand'ya  at  that  thing  you  shall  pull  (}'nuim  very) 

72.2 
il  wa'lioaland'ya  they  (would)  make  knives  out  of  it  {wa'lwal  knife) 

136.M,  15 

The  a-vowels  of  this  suiBx  ver}'^  often  change  the  ^-vowels  of  the 
stem  to  which  they  are  suffixed  into  an  a  (see  §  7). 

xalnanalya  he  made  him  feel  sorry  for  it  {xd'ms  sick)  42.18 
T^pLpd'wisand'ya  I  made  a  hat  out  of  it  {pLpd'iois  hat) 

Whenever  suffixed  to  reduplicated  stems,  this  suffix  is  changed  to 
-ondya. 

aqa'lqsond'ya  la  a' la  he  became  afraid  of  his  child  {a'lqas  fear) 

28.24,  25 
viitsma' tsond' ya  Iex  di'lol  he  became  acquainted  with  him,  the 

young  man  {mi'tsis  wise)  116.1 
qai^'qa'yond'ya  he  became  afraid  of  it  {jiqa'yaHs  I  am  frightened 

[I  fear])  42.3 

PLURAL  FORMATIONS  (§§  51-54) 
§  51.  General  Remarks 

The  question  of  plurality,  as  exhibited  in  the  verbs,  is,  compara- 
tively speaking,  a  complicated  matter.  The  chief  difficulty  arises 
from  the  fact  that  Coos  accords  a  different  treatment  to  transitive  and 
intransitive  verbs,  and  that  the  phenomena  connected  with  plural 
formation  are  by  no  means  of  a  uniform  character.  As  in  most  other 
American  languages,  the  Coos  intransitive  verbs  express  plurality 
of  subject,  while  stems  expressing  transitive  concepts  distinguish 
between  actions  relating  to  a  singular  object  and  those  relating  to 
plural  objects. 

As  a  rule,  plurality  of  the  subject  of  verbal  ideas  is  not  indicated. 
One  and  the  same  stem  is  used  in  the  singular  and  plural  alike.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  verbal  concepts  that  express  such  a  plurality 
by  means  of  different  stems.  While  this  question  ought  to  be  more 
properly  treated  under  the  heading  "Vocabulary,"  it  may  neverthe- 
less be  found  useful  to  give  here  a  few  examples  of  such  different 
stems. 
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Singular 

Itsem  26.20 
yixu'me  10.3 
tsarn  28.12 
qa'qal  40.2 
xne"t-  74.30 
lEqa^'wE  42.18 
L!d-,  14.6 
Loioa'kats,  38.10 


Plural 

ne't^  74.1 

yuwl'tit,  yuwat-  12.6 

Aa'yaiJi  58.19,  20 

tmJmsimt  74.1 

xwailt-  'il'2.Yl 

e'qe84:.U 

ya'la-  50.3 


to  do 

to  travel 

to  lie 

to  sleep 

to  fly,  to  jump 

to  die 

to  speak 


tua'qai^Q. 11,  kwee^tibO.l  to  sit,  to  live 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few  stems  that  seem  to  express 
singularity  or  plurality  of  subject  by  means  of  a  grammatical  process 
the  history  of  which  is  not  clear.  This  process  may  be  said  to  consist 
in  the  change  of  the  vowel  connecting  the  suffix  with  the  stem. 


Singular 

eHda'at  you  walk  120.18 
t^xa'yat  I  am  whittling 
i^t eclats  I  dance 
nwi'nat  1  wade  out 


Plural 

il  tda'U  they  walk 
%l  xa'ylt  they  are  whittling 
ic^  fa'Ut  you  two  dance  82.18 
il  wi'nlt  they  wade  out 


This  process  is  the  more  puzzling,  as  it  also  seems  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  between  duration  of  action  (see  §  26). 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  there  may  be  an  etymological  relation 
between  these  two  phenomena,  and  that  the  phonetic  similarity  exhib- 
ited by  them  is  more  than  accidental. 


§  52.  Reflexive  Plural  -iv 

In  a  number  of  cases  intransitive  verbs  indicate  plurality  of  subject 
by  means  of  a  suffix  which  is  phonetically  different  from  the  suffix 
expressing  the  corresponding  singular  idea.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  case  of  the  suffix  -qEm^  -xetyi  (see  §  30).  This  suffix  is  applied 
to  singular  subjects  only,  while  the  same  idea  for  plural  subjects  is 
expressed  by  means  of  the  suffix  -  JZ,  which  is  always  preceded  by  the 
transitive  -t  or  -ts. 


Singular 

Ihe'tqEm  it  is  resting  88.16 
'Q^we'lextxEin  I  went  to  bed 

tiLo^'hHsxEm  I  sat  down 
T^kwe' et^tsxEm  I  settled  down 
'Q,sLn' txE7)i  I  hide  myself 


Plural 

il  Ihe'tu  they  are  resting 

%ce^  we'lextu  you  two  go  to  bed 

82.13 
ti'l^qtsu  (they)  sat  down  22.15 
il  kwe'et^tsu  they  settled  down  48. 5 
il  sLn'tu  they  hide  themselves 
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§  53.  Causative  Passive  Plural  -lyEm 

The  same  principle  is  applied  to  intransitive  verbs  expressing  pas- 
sive causative  ideas.  Singular  subjects  are  expressed  by  means  of  the 
suffix  -eet  (see  p.  345),  while  plurality  of  the  subject  is  indicated  by 
the  suffix  -lyEm.  The  most  perplexing  problem  connected  with  this 
suffix  is  the  fact  that  its  initial  %  disappears  before  i^-diphthongs  with- 
out changing  the  u  of  the  diphthong  into  a  consonantic  w  (see  §  8). 


SLn- 

iLx  SLnl'yat  they  two 
hide    him    (cans. ) 
24.9 
x'En- 

'Q'X'ini'yat   I   put   it 
on  top 
lEtn- 
ux  leml'yat  they  two 
set  it  up  8.10 

nq^tbwl'yat  I  hang 

it  up 
{x)nd'we,  right  44.9 

L/a-  to  be  on  something 
il  z/alyat  they  put  it 
on  80.20 


Singular 

SLne'et  24.12 


x'ne^et  10.1 


lEme'et  90.18 


qHowe'et  46.27 


nowe'et 


L.'e'et  22.1 


Plural 


■  t/ 


SLmyEm 

x'nl'yEm, 
leml'ywm, 

qHd^yEm  84.15 
no^'yEm  44.22 

L/eVyEin  144.4 


§  54.  Direct  Plxiral  Object  -Hex 

The  idea  of  plurality  of  objects  in  transitive  verbs  is  not  clearly 
developed.  The  treatment  accorded  to  the  different  stems  is  so  irregu- 
lar that  no  definite  rules  can  be  formulated.  The  majority  of  stems 
make  no  distinction  between  singular  and  plural  objects,  and  occur  in 
one  form  only.  Other  stems  have  different  forms  for  the  singular 
and  plural;  e.  g.,  tsxd^-  to  kill  one,  aiw-  to  kill  many,  la-  to 
PUT  IN  ONE,  x'L.'U^-  to  PUT  IN  MANY,  etc. ;  while  a  number  of  stems 
seem  to  express  pluralit}'^  of  object  by  means  of  the  affixed  numeral 
particle  hEma  (see  §  109),  or  by  means  of  the  suffix  -Uex. 

This  suffix  expresses  the  plural  third  person  object,  and  may  be  add- 
ed directly  to  the  verbal  stem,  or  after  the  transitive  suffixes  -t,  -ts. 

oswi'tsosut  dma'itEx  (many)  deer  he  pulled  88.12 
d'yu  U  Loma'ltEx  surely  they  headed  them  off  56.16 
Jiats  Lowe'entc  la^  laal'tEx  just  all  (wholly)  she  dragged  them  80.9 
§§  63-54 
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§  65.  MISCELLANEOUS  SUFFIXES 

While  the  functions  of  the  verbal  suffixes  discussed  in  the  preced- 
ing pages  are  clear,  and  could  be  described  fairly  accurately,  there 
are  a  few  others  that  appear  only  now  and  then,  and  express  ideas 
of  a  varying  character.  It  is  possible  that  these  suffixes  may  repre- 
sent the  petrified  remnants  of  grammatical  formations  that  have 
become  obliterated  in  the  course  of  time.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
these  suffixes: 

-a.  This  suffix  seems  to  express  in  a  number  of  instances  our  infini- 
tive idea. 

l7ie}'wat  aym'tsxut  he  is  habit-    In'ta  e'he  Ie  dd'nitl  hunting  (had) 
ually  hunting  deer  gone  the  man  108.9 

helml'his  aso'  la  In'ta  next  day  again 
he  went  hunting  110.10 
SLaqa'l^wat    she    is    bathing    yixe'n  SLa'qa  la  once  bathing  she 
him  (caus.)  60.6  went  (literally,  to  bathe)  84.24: 

In  a  few  cases  it  has  been  found  suffixed  to  neutral  stems,  and  seems 
to  denote  impersoaal  actions. 

loq^-  to  boil  loqu'qwa  Ie  s^az/  was  boiling  the 

pitch  102.11 
hoind'was  smoke  22.23  In  Tcim'na  not  it  smokes  110.14 

It  is  possible  that  this  suffix  may  have  the  identical  function  with  the 
-a  (or  -e)  suffixed  to  the  modal  adverbs  (see  §  106),  and  it  may 
consequently  be  related  to  the  auxiliary  -e  (see  §  44). 

-e.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  detect  the  exact  nature  of  this  suffix  and  its 
etymological  connection  with  any  of  the  other  suffixes.  In  the  few 
instances  in  which  it  occurs,  it  was  rendered  by  the  passive,  or  else 
as  an  abstract  verbal  noun. 

k'iWvnt  she  saw  him  54.2  d'ya  k'ilo'we  i  la^  djl  surely  it  was 

seen  as  it  was  coming  52.7,  8 

k'i'LoHs  he  found  it  32.10  Id  %x'  Tc'^'Le  her  canoe  was  found 

54.19 

IwJwl  he  grew  up  64.12  la  u  ha^'we  it  grew  up  (literallj^, 

goes  its  growth)  20.16 

kla'lat  he  shouted  (at  it)  36.7    d'lol  nh'e'le  I  quit  shouting  (lit- 
erally, the  shouts) 

mVlat  he  swam  30.7  d'vn  ^rai'le  stop  swimming  (liter- 

ally, finish  your  swimming) 

§  55 
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-aviu.  This  suffix  occurs  in  two  instances  only,  and  expresses  in 
both  of  them  the  infinitive.  It  seems  to  be  related  to  the  verbal 
suffix  -em  (see  §  45). 


yu'weL  a  pack  70.22 
a'lEc  toy  92.10 


Iqu  yywiL^nu  he  (went  out  in  or- 
der) to  pack  {enu  >  anu  [see  §  7]) 
162.25 

md  he'laq  td  ali'canu  people  came 
there  (in  order)  to  play  90.26 


-am  occurs  very  rarely,  and  seems  to  denote  the  absence  of  the 
object  of  an  action. 


qlmits  he  eats  it  32.9 
Ld^-  to  eat  17.2  ' 


hats  hauL  e^qla'intsam  just  will 

you  eat  42.23,  24 
la^  tsix'  he  Ld'wiyam  she  usually 

here  eats  24.4,  5 


I^ominal  Suffixes  (§§  56-80) 

GENERAL  NOMINALIZING  SUFFIXES  (§§  56-65) 
§  56.  Nominal  -is 

This  suffix  may  be  said  to  have  a  general  nominalizing  function.  It 
is  found  suffixed  to  a  great  number  of  stems,  and  expresses  general 
nominal  ideas,  including  many  of  our  adjectival  terms.  For  a  discus- 
sion of  its  etymological  nature,  see  General  Remarks,  §  25. 


hd'wi  he  grew  up  64.12 
sto^q  he  stood  20.4 
z/dts  he  spoke  16.2 

Uuwe'Hds  heart  5.3 
wix'l'lis  food  14.7 
hele'yis  salmon-roe  34.27 
hu^'Tnis  woman  24.6 
haltl'mis  ocean  6.2 
pVlik'is  anus  40.7 
po^'hvis  slave 
pLpd'wis  hat  136.14 
tama'lis  custom,  fashion  19.8 
tqd'Us  sun  24.2 
sih-e'^'Us  shield  28.7 
tshwa'^Lis  fir-tree  9.2 
tc^ne'nis  edge  22.15 
g'ild'mls  breakers  8.1 

§  o6 


hd'wis  ready  5.4 
stoioa'qwis  wall  90.18. 
h/e'yis  language  16.1 

h'ele'Lxs  corner  58.13 
Jc'ina'wis  laziness  34.17 
{k't'nwis  hiZj) 

kwdye'is  ridge,  mountain  22. 13 
kwd'sis  ball  38.19 
kwi'nts  feather  26.21 
kiwd'sts  wind  22.11 
qd'yis  day,  sky,  world  6.1 
qai'nts  mouth  of  river  58.1 
q^ma'tts  fish-basket  36.7 
xala'wis  heat  24.9 
la'^'Lis  mud  52.10 
Uce'ts  ocean  beach  7.11 
Lva'Us  sand  beach  58.1 
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he' mis  large  14.5 
hu'wts  poor  42.5 
pL.'is  heavy 
mi'tsis  wise  132.6 
t^qa^'his  solid  7,6 
tcHct'Us  sweet  32.27 
tdUs  dry  166.2 


h'i'nwis  lazy 
Icat'E'm.ts  five  5.4 
x'i'lwis  deep 
xa'lvns  hot  24.6 
xd'ms  sick  42.18 
Lefmis  raw  32.23 


§  57.  Nouns  of  Quality  in  -Es,  -tJEs;  -ents 

-Es,  'tEs.  This  suflSx  changes  adjectives  (or  adverbs)  into  abstract 
nouns.  No  explanation  can  be  given  for  the  phonetic  difference  be- 
tween the  two  suffixes. 


he'in%8  big  14.5 

naP"tit  much,  many  50.13 

Ti'qai'na  I  am  cold 

he'm/ye  a  while  38.15 

hethe'te  rich  26.2 
pcba-  to  fill  15.7 


e'hentc  far  26.23 
qaL  long 

kHe'es  black  162.13 
qat  below  36.11 


hats  kwa  x'nek'  hma'stEs  hs 
x'owafyas  the  snake  was  just  as 
big  as  a  hair  (literally,  just  like 
a  hair  [is]  the  size  [of]  the  snake) 
86.2 

In  Jcwee'nlyem  Itse'ts  Ke'%1  noF-'ntEs 
no  one  knew  how  many  they 
were  (literally,  not  knew  they 
how  [was]  their  quantity)  78.2 

xqaine'ES  Jean's  tsxau'ioat  cold 
nearly  killed  him  32.7 

ta^  Tienl'yeES  nyixu'me  (for)  such 
length  of  time  I  travel  26.9 

hethe'tsEs  wealth 

la  u  paa'wEs  Iie  xd°-p  the  water 
reached  its  full  mark  (literally, 
goes  its  fullness  [of]  the  water) 
44.19 

ehe'ntcEs  distance  52.16 

qa'htEs  length 

JcHe'estEs  black  color 

qa'tEs^  the  lower  part,  half  16.10 


-ents  transforms   adjectives  expressing  sensations  and  emotions 
into  abstract  nouns. 


c^^^^a  you  are  hungry  70.12 


qa^'net  he  got  angry  32. 25 


te^  xrmn  a'ya  laqe'ms  these  we  two 
died  from  hunger  (literally, 
these  we  two  [are]  hunger-dead) 
36.13,  14 

qa^we'nis  anger,  wrath  16.4 

§57 
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§  68.  Nouns  of  Location  in  -Em 

This  suffix  expresses  the  abstract  conception  of  a  local  idea.  It  is 
suffixed  to  adverbs  only,  and  is  (with  one  exception)  preceded  by  the 
adverbial  suffix  -tc.     It  may  best  be  rendered  by  the  part  of,  the 

SIDE   OF. 


lexa'tca    Jcwi'nait 
looked  62.6 


inside    he 


%'la  before,  first  56.9 


lexa'tcEmhanL  iQ.qa'qal  in  the  inside 
(part  of  my  eye)  will  I  sleep 
40.2 

hE  yixd'wEx  lExa'tcEm  of  the  house 
the  inside  (part) 
yiqantce' vntc  h^cky^&vdiB  32.13    jpEiiLo'ioai  yiqa'ntcErn  djl  a  whale 

behind  it  was  coming  88.22 

%l  h'Uo'wU  lla'hatcEin  djl  they 
saw  it  in  front  coming  88.5 

le'wi  u  ila'  hatcEm  dowa'ya  Id  eq- 
uate he  liked  his  mother  best 
(literally,  it  is  [as]  his  first[-ne8s] 
he  likes  his  mother)  120.19,  20 

xwdndj  yd'lani  Ie  md  qa'tEm 
tila'qai  that  way  are  talking 
the  people  (who  on  the)  lower 
part  (of  the  river)  live  66.12 


qat  below  36.11 


§  59.  Verbal  Abstract  -iiivas,  -nehvas 

-dwas  changes  the  verb  into  a  noun.  It  expresses  the  abstract 
concept  of  a  verbal  idea.  If  the  verb  expresses  an  active,  transi- 
tive idea,  it  is  suffixed  to  the  bare  stem,  while  in  intransitive  verbs  it 
is  preceded  by  the  intransitive  suffix  -enl  (see  p.  349).  In  such  cases 
the  final  vowel  of  the  transitive  suffix  disappears,  and  the  a- vowel  of 
-dwas  efiects  the  retrogressive  assimilation  of  the  stem-vowels  and 
suffix- vowels  (see  §  7). 


c^a'lctethe  is  working  22.26 

Lowe^'wat  she  is  eating  24. 5, 6 

T^Llhats  I  put  it  on 

is  ali'canl  we  two  play  38,11 

e'qe  dead  42.19 
ha'yat  he  gambled  66.15 
1§  58-59 


%  la^  d'wl  c^alctd'was  when  he  quit 

(the)  work  34.6,  7 
d'wl  ii  Lowd'was  she  finished  (her) 

food  24.13 
Id  Lfahd'was  her  clothes  110.3 
alicand'was  l%7i  ha^Hs  a  game  we 

(should)  arrange  90.14 
aqand!%oas  funeral 
hayand'was  Indian  game 
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In  one  instance  this  suffix  has  been  changed  to  -awaL. 

qa'yaHs  he  is  scared  126.1  m  yil  dlH  qayawd'waL  hardly  any- 

thing can  scare  him  (literally, 
not  very  something  scaring  [to 
him]  40.24;  qayawa'waL  a  thing 
that  scares) 

•ne^was.  Composed  of  the  distributive  -we*  (see  §  37)  and  the 
nominal  -dwas.  Hence  it  expresses  an  abstract  concept  that  has  a 
distributive  character. 

hdqtsa!  nlaxanP'was  Lowa'kats  she  was  sitting  between  his  teeth  (lit- 
erally, his  teeth  in  the  [mutual]  between[-ness])  102.18 

sowe'l  laxarie^'was  between  the  fingers  108.21 

sqaiLnP'iaas  the  space  between  the  fingers,  a  crack  {sqai' L^xEm  it 
was  sticking  in  a  crack  62. 8) 

§  60.  Verbal  Nouns  in  -onts,  -si 

-onts.  This  suffix  indicates  that  something  has  become  the  object 
of  a  certain  action.  It  may  best  be  rendered  by  what  became  the 
OBJECT  OF.  Either  it  is  suffixed  to  the  verbal  stem  directl}^,  or  it  is 
preceded  by  the  transitive  suffixes  -t,  -ts  (see  §  26). 

il  yd'laiil  they  are  talking  90. 16    Za"  il  yaalto'nis  they  begin  to  talk 

about  it  (literally,  this  they 
[have  as  their]  object  of  speech) 
76.22 

'QJc'i'tits  I  cut  it  k'ititso'nis  la  hxla  she  commenced 

to  cut  her  foot  (literally,  object 
of  cutting  her  foot  [became] 
80.21) 

id"-  to  eat  17.2  la^  Lovfrds  i  ha'k'itc  la^  ytxu'me 

this  became  his  food  while  he 
walked  crawling  (literally,  that 
object  of  eating  [it  became] 
while  crawling  that  one  trav- 
eled) 32.11 

d'tsa  he  gave  it  to  him  34.10     atso'nis  gift  188.26 

St  is  used  in  the  formation  of  nouns  from  verbal  stems.  The  best 
rendering  that  can  be  given  for  this  suffix  is  the  ruins,  the  rem- 
nants OF. 

§60 
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ai'wit  he  killed  them  68.11  is ai'witslltE  we  two  (are  the)  rem- 
nants of  the  slaughter  62.18 

x'pl  it  burned  down  58.12  qawUal'we    Ie   yixa'wEX  nx'pi'U'i 

she  commenced  to  look  around 
(of )  the  house  the  debris  58. 18, 19 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  following  example  may  belong  here: 

lc'%ts%' imfis^    k'itnTna'mis    half     hs  k'Usi'misl  ai'imt  half  of  them 
32.11  he  killed  (literally,  the  remain- 

ing half  he  killed)  112.10 

§  61.  Novins  of  Quantity  in  -\n 

This  suffix  occurs  in  a  few  instances  only.  It  is  added  to  stems 
expressing  adjectival  ideas,  and  may  be  translated  by  piece,  portion. 

tcd'yux^  small  42.6  I'k'l  tcd'yuxwin  d'tsa  (to)  both  a 

small  portion  he  gave  120.17 

qaic  small  128.29  qaia/nis   ux  yul'^^yu  in  a  small 

place  they  two  are  stopping  6.3 

e'hentc  far  26.23  na'yim  ehentcEsi' neHc  dji'nlt  be- 

cause quite  far  apart  it  keeps 
coming  (literally,  because  dis- 
tance-portion-modality, [they] 
are  coming  [singly])  52.18 

§  62.  Nouns  of  Agency  in  -ayawa,  -eymve,  -lyawa 

These  suffixes  indicate  the  performer  of  an  action.  The  -eydwe  form 
is  added  to  stems  with  e- vowels  (see  §  7).  Since  the  informant  was 
frequently  at  a  loss  how  to  express  in  English  the  idea  conveyed  by 
this  suffix,  he  invariably  translated  it  by  to  go  and  (perform  the 
action  in  question). 

fa'lats  he  dances  fallya'wa  a  dancer 

Llx'l^nt  he  examined  it  32.23     L.'x'lmya'im  examiner 
mlh'in  wood  102.2  ml' Lan  Tinih'ineyd' we  permit  me 

to  get  some  wood  (literally,  let 
me  wood-getter  be)  102.  1 
mfl'laq  arrow  12.10  is  milaqayd'ioe  we  two  go  and  get 

arrows  (literally,  [we  two  are] 
arrow-makers)  160.6,  7 
io"-  to  eat  17.2  iihbwvya'wa  I  am  an  eater 

iite'Hits  Lowlya!-wa  I  go  in  and 
eat  168.2,  3 
§§  61-62 
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qa'ntm  where?  94.25 
le'lEx  medicine 

tsd'yux^  small  20. 5 
qaic  small  128.29 


%c  xqantcu'tois  from  where  are  you 

two  ?  (literally,  your  two  selves' 

whence  place)  126.14 
mm7i  IHxeydvje' wis  we  two  have 

been  after  medicine  (literally, 

our  two  selves'  medicine-makers 

place)  126.15 
tsdyuxwi' nis   eni'h'exEm    Ie    Lltd 

on  a  small  place  is  sticking  out 

the  land  44.26 
qaicnfnis  Hx  yvf^'yu  on  (some)  small 

place  they  two  are  stopping  6.3 


64.  Nominalizing  Suffix  Indicating  Locality,  -ume 

,    .   IS.      It  is  added  to   nominal  (or 


It  signifies  where   the 
adverbial)  stems  onlj*. 
ku^s  south 


tse'tix'  over  here 


(mm'lux^  head  30,14 


xkukvn'sume  hi' yet!  he  came  ashore 
on  the  south  side  (literally, 
from  where  south  is,  he  came 
ashore) 

tseti'x'ume  lo  he^'he^  ha^wE  here 
on  this  side  make  a  knot!  (liter- 
ally, where  this  is,  on  it,  a  knot 
make)  92.7,  8 

xmnluxv! me  where  the  head  is 
146.26 


§  65.  Terms  of  Relationship  in  -iitc  {-ate) 

Terms  of  relationship  appear  with  the  suffix  -dtc  or  -ate  (see  §  7), 
except  in  the  vocative  case,  where  the  stem  alone  is  used.  A  few 
nouns  exhibit  in  the  vocative  case  an  entirely  different  stem,  while 
others  occur  in  the  vocative  form  only. 

The  phenomenon  so  characteristic  of  many  American  and  other 
languages,  whereby  the  different  sexes  use  separate  terms  for  the 
pui-pose  of  denoting  corresponding  degrees  of  relationship,  is  not 
found  in  Coos.  This  may  in  part  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  language 
does  not  differentiate  in  any  respect  whatsoever  between  the  two  sexes, 
and  that  grammatical  gender  is  a  concept  entirely  unknown  to  the 
Coos  mind.     On  the  other  hand,  Coos   has  one  trait  in  common 

§§  63-65 
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with  some  of  the  languages  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  namely,  in  so 
far  as  two  different  stems  are  used  to  denote  the  same  degree  of 
relationship  by  marriage.  One  is  employed  as  long  as  the  inter- 
mediary person  is  living,  while  the  second  is  used  after  the  death  of 
that  person. 

The  following    table  shows  the   nouns  expressing    the  different 
degrees  of  relationship: 


English 

Coos 

^'ocative  case 

Father 

e'kuLdlc 

k.'o'la! 

Mother 

equate 

nl'k.'a! 

Son 

(?) 

Loiva! 

Daughter 

kwaya'iAtc 

kwd'ya! 

Older  brother 

ha'Latc 

hdhi! 

Younger  brother 

miLkwVyatc 

ma'ilk! 

Older  sister 

heni'kundtc 

he'nikwl! 

Younger  sister 

kwlya'iLtc 

ktve'cL.' 

Grandfather 

pkd'katc 

pka'k-.' 

Grandmother 

uma'catc,  u'mdc 

u'md! 

Grandson 

temVsn&lc,  temi'sin 

temVsi!  (sing.) 
temd'mis!  (pi.) 

Granddaughter 

tek-  itsi'iiatc 

teka'xtsi! 

Paternal  uncle 

pu'yatc,  pl's 

pl'sl! 

Maternal  uncle 

ax-l'axatc 

axa'x'.' 

Paternal  aunt 

a'tatc 

a'at! 

Maternal  aunt 

xukwi'natc 

kwd'kiot! 

Father-in-law 

mltcL'fslndtc 

ya'k:'  (?) 

Mother-in-law 

qali'ksatc 

kwa'lik! 

Son-in-law 

ml'nkatc 

(?) 

Daughter-in-law 

mEWnatc » 

(?) 

Brother-in-law 

ha'lik! 

hal! 

Sister-in-law 

kivl'hatc 

kwl'haU 

Relative,    by    marriage,    after 

xa'yusiMe 

(?) 

death  of  person  whose  mar- 

riage established  the  relation- 

ship. 

Nephew  (son  of  sister) 

ievui'tdlc 

ten.' 

Nephew  (son  of  brother) 

(?) 

kwine'wii!  (?) 
nexlev.!  (?) 

Niece  (daughter  of  sister) 

upxand'catc 

(?) 

Niece  (daughter  of  brother) 

(?) 

pEkwi'ml! 

I  Alsea  maHun. 


Besides  the  above-enumerated  terms  of  kinship,  there  are  two  stems 
that  are  used  as  such,  although  they  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  denote 
any  degree  of  relationship.  One  of  these  is  the  term  sla'atc  (vocative 
sla\  employed  by  the  Coos  in  addressing  a  male  member  of  the  tribe, 
and  even  a  stranger;  and  the  other  is  xvM^  used  in  the  same  way  in 
addressing  females. 

§  65 
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In  one  instance  the  term  Tcwe'neL  is  employed  to  denote  sister, 
without  mentioning  the  rank  of  her  birth.  All  attempts  to  obtain 
the  corresponding  term  for  brother  have  proved  unsuccessful. 

§  66.  SUFFIXES  -goc,  -lyEXy  -iyetEoc 

These  three  suffixes,  occurring  in  a  few  instances  only,  seem  to 
express  the  idea  pertaining  to.  Thej?^  are  suffixed  to  nominal  and  to 
adverbial  stems. 


he*ldj  north 


yi'qantc  behind 

L/an- 

qa'lu  winter  (?)  162.20 

qa'xan-  up  14.1 

qa'yis  sky  (3.1 


Ie  la'mak'  lala^  tE  hildjl'yEx  the 
bones  those  (are)  the  Umpqua 
Indians  (literally,  the  Northern 
Indians)  50.5,  6 

y%qa!nt(Amex  md  the  last  genera- 
tion 9.6 

Lla'nex  qa'lyeq  new  salmon  36.25 

qa'lex  old  38.18 

qaxanl'yetEX  md  from  above  the 
people  150.5 

qdyisa'yEx  md  the  sky-people 


ADVERBIAL  SUFFIXES  (§§  67-70) 
§  67.  Local  and  Modal  -eHc,  -itc 

This  suffix  indicates  rest,  and  was  rendered  by  in,  at,  on,  under. 
It  is  added  to  nouns  and  (very  rarely)  to  verbs.  For  the  parallel 
occurrence  of  -iHc  and  -Itc^  see  §  2.     (See  note  to  §  36.) 


yixd'wEx  house  22.25 
Llid  country  30.28 
he' wilts  road  138.17 
q^wai's  board  52.14 
xd^-jp  water  6.9 
%x'  canoe  44.20 

Tcwi'leL  sweat-house  62.25 


yixd'wExeHc  Lowa'lcats  in  the  house 

he  is  sitting 
yEai'   Lltd'ltc  nltse'ts  in  another 

country  I  stay  26.8,  9 
hew%'lU%tG  sto^q    on  the   road   he 

stood  36.16 
^  la^  quwai's%tc  tclldile'et  while  stie 

under  the  board  was  58.25 
xd'^'phtc  dj%  u  mi'le  in  the  water  it 

was  swimming  88.21 
omfL  i'x'ltc  ux  tdowl'yat  in  the 

middle  (of  the)  canoe  they  two 

laid  him  down  126.23 
Tcicile'Le^tc  isxu  Idl  td'ontL  in   the 

sweat-house   lay   that  old  man 

28.11,  12, 

§§  66-67 
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tila'qai  (many)  live  36.11  hi'nl  Lowa'kats  Ie  til  Ie  md  xqat 

tila'qayltc  there  lived  the  kins- 
men (among)  the  people  (who) 
below  lived  60.11 

By  prefixing  to  the  noun  the  local  prefix  x-  (see  §  22),  and  by 
suffixing  to  it  the  suffix  -eHc,  -%tc^  the  idea  from  is  expressed. 

qa'yis  sky  6.1  xqa'yisUc  he'laq  from  the  sky  he 

came 

L.'ta  country  30.28  xysai'  LHd'ltc  from  another  coun- 

try 26.6 

pqai'  back  82.13  xyu'xtod  md  L!d'^'k'%n&-'%oat  xpqai'- 

hUc  two  men  were  supporting 
him  from  the  back  40.9 

When  preceded  by  the  discriminative  x-  (see  §  23),  this  suffix 
assumes  a  modal  significance,  exercising  the  same  function  as  the 
English  adverbial  suffix  -lt  or  the  word  like. 

nmd'henet  it  is  populated  12.4    hats  hwa  xmdhe'ntUc  sto'waq  just 

like  a  person  he  stood  up  114.23, 
24 
xmdhe'ntUc  k'ilo'wit  Ie   md  like 
persons  she  saw  the  beings  (look) 
54.18 

d'yu  sure  enough  7.4  go^s  dlH  in  xaJyuwltctsxau'wat  he 

killed  a  little  of  everything 
(literally,  [of]  everything  not 
enough-ly  he  killed)  64.19,  20 

qa'lyeq  salmon  34.14  xqa'lyeqeHc    il     ktvina'e^wat      as 

salmon  they  look  upon  it  130.14 
xta'nuxwltc  Lowa'hats  sideways  he 
was  sitting  38.10 

yixe^'  one  .5.5  xyi'xeHo     dd'mil     xyi'xeHc     he'il 

hu'^md'k'e  each  man  has  one 
wife  (literally,  one  [modal]  man, 
one  [modal]  their  wives)  48.5 

The  prefix  may  sometimes  be  omitted,  as  shown  by  the  following 
examples: 

qantc  where  8.8  yVlcwaiiL  qant(%'tG  t<^  la  perhaps 

shall  which  way  this  1  go  100.18 

qaio  small  128.29  qai'mto  ha^  il  yu'wilt  into  small 

pieces  they  divided  it  130.26 

tsd'yux^  small  20.5  tsd'ytixwUcp%'lstatio-^\QQei^\tviB.s, 

smashed  124.14 
§67 
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Owing  to  its  modal  significance,  this  suffix  expresses  the  idea  of 
our  collectiv^e  numerals  in  twos,  in  threes,  when  added  to  the  cardi- 
nal numerals. 

go^s  qaJnt(MG  xyuxwd'heHc  U  la  everywhere  in  pairs  they  went  48.8 
xyipsE'neHo  in  threes  {yi'_psEn  three) 

§  68.  Local  Suffix,  Indicating  Motion,  -etc 
The  suffix  -etc  indicates  motion,  action,  and  may  be  rendered  by  at, 

IN,  THROUGH,  ON,  INTO. 


tcici'fnil  spruce-tree  20.5 

dE'msU  prairie  22.12 
yixd'wEx  house  22.25 

tdwdl  fire  38.8 
a  face  10.3 


Llal'yat  Ie  tsa'yux^  t(Acl'm%letc  he 

put  it  on  the  small  spruce-tree 

20.8 
Ie'yi    dEmste'tc    LJu'nap   a  good 

prairie  through  he  goes  22.11 
ytxaf  wExeto  la  into  the  house  he 

went  28.10,  11 
yixafioExeto  djl  to  the  house  he 

came 
tdwd'letG  t!cUs  into  the   fire   he 

shoved  it  32.24 
Tcwtna'ehvat  d'hetc  he  is  looking  at 

(his)  face 


When  suffixed  to  a  stem  with  an  «-vowel,  the  suffix  is  changed  to 
-ate  (see  §  7). 


xd'^p  water  6.9 
Lttd'  ground  6.7 


t^hlwil  xa'^'patc  into  the  water  he 

dove  26.27 
Lltd'atc  lenil'yat  on  the  ground  he 

put  it  64.1 


In  some  cases  it  may  be  suffixed  to  verbs. 


tila'qai  (many)  live  36.11 
sto^q  he  stands  20.4 
aWcanl  (they)  play  94.8 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 24 


tdl  he'laq  Ie  md  tila'qayetc  there 

he   arrived,  where  the  people 

were  living  36.12,  13 
tso  Ie  md  qal  sto^'qetc  hdlaq  now 

to  the  person  (that)  below  stood 

he  came  92,  4,  5 
Jie'laq  Ie  md  alicanl'waqatc  he  came 

to  the  people  (that)  were  playing 

98,  14,  15 
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§  69.  Local  -ewitc 
The  local  suffix  -etmtG  is  rendered  by  towards 
heHdj  north 

I'qatce  aside  26.20 

yi'qantc  behind 

gaits  inside   140.24 

yixd'wEx  house  22.25 


Inldje'witc  qai'cU  to  the  north  he 

scattered  48.24 
eqatce'ioUo  hwUhweHe^'yu  to  one 

side  he  was  rolled  94.19,20 
yiqantce' witc    ilx    backwards    he 

looked  32.13 
qai'tsbvntc  U  te'Hits  (inside)  they 

entered  22.29 
yixdwExe' witc    nla    towards    the 

house  I  am  going 


§  70.  Instrumental  -Etc 

It  expresses  our  ideas  with,  against.  When  suffixed  to  a  stem 
with  an  «- vowel,  it  is  pronounced  more  like  -ate;  while,  if  suffixed  to 
a  stem  with  an  ^-vowel,  it  invariably  sounded  like  -etc.  When  the 
instrumental  idea  with  is  to  be  expressed,  the  stem  to  which  this 
suffix  is  added  is  very  often  preceded  by  the  prefix  x-  (see  §  24). 


ma'luk^  paint 
%x'  canoe  44.20 

tc.'Utc!  hammer  26.26 

mix'so'we^  lucky  20.14 

q.'e'U  pitch  82.23 
onl'k'e  basket  28.27 

qd'yh  sky  6.1 
tqaJlis  sun  24.2 
tdfaiE  door  62.5 
§§69-70 


moHukwEtc  Itafya^  Id  d  red  paint 

with  was  painted  his  face  10.  £,  3 
md  xix'E'tc  yixu'me   people  in 

canoes  travel  (literally,  with  ca- 
noes) 90.3 
tqanhts  tdVltdEtc  Ie  kvA'ld''  he 

struck  with  a  hammer  the  ice 

28.1,2 
hatofyims   mix'so'ioEtc  dli'canl  u 

men  lucky  money  with  they  are 

playing  94.27 
qlde'yEtc  lay-  pdHs  with  pixh  it 

was  full  74.25 
xmlk'e'Etc  towi'tinlye  in  a  bxsket 

he  was  dropped  down  (literally, 

with  a  basket)  28.9,10 
qd'yisEtc  tskwl  against  the  sky  it 

struck  22.4 
tqd'UsEtc  pand'qtsxEin  in  the  sun 

he  is  warming  himself  32. S 
x'ne'^'tits   tdile'JiEtG   she   jumped 

against  the  door  76.2 
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In  the  following  instance  the  suffix  is  changed,  without  any  apparent 

cause,  to  -yEtc. 

wa'hoal  knife  78.11  t^qaiiLl'yeqEm  xwa'lvjalyEtc    they 

hit  her  with  a  knife  80.5 
In  another  instance  it  occurs  as  -aHc. 

goH  dlH  tsayal nehaHc  nhlp^ne  dlH  with  all  kinds  of  small  birds  46.2 

When  suffixed  to  the  article  or  to  the  personal  pronouns,  this  suffix 
is  changed  to  -Uc. 

Ie  it  5.1  xle'Uc  ux  Ic'Hnt  with  it  they  two 

try  it  7.4 
'Q,'ne  I  60.25  'Q^ie'itc  he' lag  with  (or  to)  me  he 

came 
eFne  thou  15.7  y^ne'itc  with,  to  thee  18.11 

xa  he  16.10  hexd'Uc  with,  to  her  86.3 

xwin  we  two  hexvnnne'itc  with,  to  us  two  24.3 

§  71.  SUPERLATIVE  -eyltn 
This  suffix  indicates  great  quantity  or  quality.     It  corresponds  to 
our  superlative. 

tsd'yux^  small  20.5  Ke  tsdyuxwe'yim  a' la  the  smallest 

child 

he' mis  big  14.5  hs  hemise'yim  yixd'wEX  the  big- 

gest house 

It  is  added  mostly  to  terms  of  relationship  that  denote  either  a 
younger  or  an  elder  member  of  the  family.  In  such  cases  it  implies 
that  the  member  spoken  of  is  the  younger  (or  elder)  in  a  family  con- 
sisting of  more  than  two  members  of  the  same  degree  of  kinship. 

heni'k^ndtc    elder  sister  wdndj    hldts    hE    henihuntce^yim 

(out  of  two)  50.8  that  way  spoke  the  eldest  sister 

126.16 

§  72.  DISTRIBUTIVE  -%7il 
-tnt  is  suffixed  to  nouns  of  relationship  onl}^,  and  expresses  a  degree 
of  mutual  kinship.      It  is  etymologically  related  to  the  verbal  dis- 
tributives -7ie%  -dm  (see  §  §  25,  37). 

sla'atc  cousin  42.21  Ux  sla'tdni  they  two  were  mutual 

cousins  42.15 
h/d'hdtc  elder  brother  72.27        l%n  hdLtcA'nl  we  are  brothers  mu- 
tually 
rmLJcwl'ydtc  younger  brother     hat'^E'mis  U  in%Lkiiyi' tclnx  five  they 
72.1  (are)  brothers  (mutually)  90.8 

§§71-72 
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§  73.  INTERROGATIVE  -U 

It  is  added  only  to  the  particles  tcltc^  qantc,  mi'ldtc^  dl%  wit^  Uc,  to 
the  adverb  ni'dtc,  and  to  the  stem  Use'ts  (see  pp.  406,  407,  408,  411). 

tcl'tcu  xa'lal  u  mm  what  are  they  doing?  92.18 

xtcl'tcu  tETi  xafms  how  is  it  that  I  am  sick  ? 

Za"  qa'ntcvb  la  that  one  where  did  he  go?  94.25 

m/i'ldtcu  hariL  e^iou'txe  when  will  you  return?  28.3,4 

dl^'lu  he  tE  eFioilo^'wat  what  usually  are  you  looking  for?  .54.3 

dlHtce'tvu  hanL  tsis  k'/inf  with  what  shall  we  two  try  it?  7.1,  2 

{dPUce'tcu = diH  +  -tc  +  -Etc  +  -u  (see  §  §  108,  25,  70,  11) 
xwi^tu  tsl}x'ti'yat  who  did  it? 

'^tcu  e^dowd'ya  e'xkan  which  one  do  you  want?  50.17 
U  ni'ctcu  how  many  are  they?  (literallj'^,  [are]  they  a  few?) 
Itse'tsu  hemi'stES  fl'ye  yixaftvEX  how  big  is  your  house?  (literally, 

how  [the]  largeness  [size]  of  your  house?) 

NUMERAL  SUFFIXES  (§§  74-77) 
§  74.  Ordinal  -is 

The  ordinal  numerals  are  formed  by  adding  to  the  cardinals  (see  §  101) 
the  suffix  -IS.  The  first  two  numerals  are  irregular,  especially  the 
ordinal  for  one.  The  adverbial  stem  lla  ahead,  the  temporal  adverb 
yuwint  before,  or  the  same  adverb  with  the  adjectival  ending  -lysx^ 
are  used  in  lieu  of  the  missing  regular  ordinal  numeral  for  one. 
The  ordinal  for  two  is  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  -%s  to  the  adverb 

aSO   AGAIN. 

I'la,  yuvn'nt^  ywwi'ntlyEx  first 
dso'wts  second 
ytpSE'nts  third 
hecV"' LIS  fourth 
kafE'^ntsts  fifth 

Ad*  xa  Via  Loivt'tat  she  first  ran  (literally,  ahead)  56.9 

l^  yuwt'nt  hu^'mis  my  first  wife  (literally,  my  wife  [whom  1  had] 

before) 
lefQ'  aso'wis  hvy-'mts  my  second  wife 
Compare  also  helml'Ms  next  day  {he'lml  to-morrow  162.9)  6.7 

Of  an  obscure  composition  is  the  indefinite  ordinal  tstwts  the  last. 
Its  first  component  can  not  be  explained,  while  the  ending  is  plainly 
the  ordinal  suffix  -ts. 

tso  cku  tsi'wts  now  (this)  must  (have  been)  the  last  one  120.1 
§§73-74 
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§  75.  Mtiltiplicative  -en 

The  multiplicative  numerals  are  formed  by  adding  to  the  cardinals 
the  suffix  -en  times. 

1.  ytxe'n  6.  ylxe^' wteq^en 

2.  tsd^xe'n  7.  yuxwa! wteqen 

3.  yipsE'7ien  8.  y^xe^'ahdlen 

4.  heci)' Len  9.  yuxivd'ahdleji 

5.  kai' e! mtsen  10.  Lep!qa'nten 

The  numeral  for  twice  is  irregular.  It  seems  to  be  composed  of 
the  conjunction  tso  now,  of  the  inclusive  personal  pronoun  ux^  and 
of  the  multiplicative  suffix  -e7i. 

ytxe'n  sLa'qa  la  once  bathing  she  went  84.24 

tso^xe'n  JianL  i^wu'txe  in  two  days  will  I  return  (literallj^,  twice) 

28.4 
kafE'mtsen  qa'xcmtc  x'n^^'tits  five  times  upwards  (they)  jumped 

76.4 
tso  h^  hwa  mctc^n  qaliml'ye  then,  perhaps,  in  a  few  days  .  .  . 

(literally,  now,  perhaps,  it  seems,  a  few  times,  morning  it  got) 

56.21 

To  this  group  belongs  also  the  indefinite  iveste'ii  so  many  times, 
formed  from  the  stem  wes  so  many. 

Ms  weste'n  tsix'  ta  his  westefn  ysai'  Lltd'ltc  tilts^ts  I  stay  here 
just  as  long  as  in  the  other  country  (literally,  also  so  many 
times  here,  and  also  so  many  times  in  another  country,  I  stay) 
26.8,  9 

§  76.  Ordinal-Multiplicative  -entcis 

The  ordinal-multiplicative  numerals,  expressed  in  English  by  at 
THE  FIRST  time,  AT  THE  SECOND  TIME,  are  formed  by  means  of  the 
compound  suffix  -entcis.  This  suffix  consists  of  the  multiplicative  -en 
(see  above),  of  the  modal  -to  (see  §  36),  and  of  the  ordinal  suffix  -is 
(see  §  74). 

xylxe^'wieqe'ntcis  lHHg  la  iluwe'Hais  at  the  sixth  time  went  out 

her  heart  76,6,  7 
xkaf  e' mise' ntcis  at  the  fifth  time 

The  ordinal  suffix  -is  may  be  omitted,  as  shown  in  the  following 
example: 

hecL^' Lento  qaliml'ye  la^  laatd'ya  Id  sla'atc  on  the  fourth  day  he 
went  to  his  cousin  (literally,  four  times  [at]  morning  it  got  .  .  .  ) 
42.20,  21 

§§75-76 
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§  77.  Distributive  -Jiina 

Distributive  numerals  in  the  sense  of  one  each,  one  apiece,  are 
formed  by  adding  to  the  cardinal  numerals  the  suffix  -hina  (see  General 
Remarks,  pp.  326,  327).  The  first  two  numerals,  yixe*  and  yuxwd, 
change  their  final  vowels  into  a  before  adding  the  suffix.  This  change 
may  be  due  to  purely  phonetic  causes  (see  §  7).  The  numeral  for 
THKEE,  yi'psEn,  drops  its  final  n  before  taking  the  suffix. 

yixahi'na  one  each 

yuxwalii'na  two  each 

yipsEhi'na  three  each 

hecL^Lhi'na  four  each 

kaf  Emishi'na  five  each 

go'^s  yixahi'na  il  nhu^m.a'li'e  Ie  ici'nqas  u  M^'me  all  of  the  Spider's 

children  have  wives  each  (literally,  all,  one  apiece,  they  with 

wives  [are],  the  Spider's  children)  58.9 
yixahi'na  he'is  ini'laq  we  two  have  one  arrow  apiece 

PLURAL  FORMATIONS  (§§  78-79) 
§  78.  Irregular  Plurals 

The  majority  of  nominal  stems  have  the  same  forms  in  singular  and 
plural.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  nouns  and  adjectives  that 
show  in  the  plural  a  formation  which  is  distinct  from  the  singular 
form.  This  formation  is  based  upon  two  grammatical  processes, 
suffixation  and  phonetic  change,  and  may  be  said  to  be  of  a  petrified 
character.  It  is  impossible  to  describe,  or  even  suggest,  the  pro- 
cesses that  maj'^  have  taken  place  in  this  formation ;  hence  no  attempt 
will  be  made  to  discuss  them  in  detail. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  nominal  stems  that  occur  in  two  distinct 
forms,  —  one  for  the  singular,  and  the  other  for  the  plural: 

Plural 

Wme  20.3  child 

hfH^ma'h'e  20.3  woman 

tEmd'he  24.1  old  man 

ti'mili  56.18  man 

men  24.22  human  being 

Jc'ene'yese  30.16  hunchback 

tsdyd'ne  4:8.7  small 

tc^nixet  46.19  short 

kaLE'mka  134.25  tall 

ahi'maqa  44.20  big 

titcd'ne  4!^.o  kind,  manner 


Singular 

d!la  10.8 

hu'^'mis  24.6 

to'miL  20.2 

da' mil  14.7 

md  10.1 

h'nes 

tsd'yux^  20.5 

tce'xet 

qaL 

ahi'maq  112.27 

§§77-78 
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This  distinction  is  not  consistently  carried  out.  Cases  where  the 
singular  form  is  applied  to  denote  plural  concepts  are  quite  numerous. 
This  phenomenon  is  very  natural,  since  in  place  of  the  idea  of  plurality 
we  find  rather  the  idea  of  distribution  developed  in  Coos. 

§  79,  Plural  of  Terms  of '  Relationship,  -iyas 

The  only  substantives  that  form  a  plural  by  means  of  a  specific 
plural  suflBx  are  the  terms  of  relationship.  The  suffix  employed  for 
this  purpose  {-Iyas)  may  be  added  directly  to  the  stem,  or  may  be 
preceded  by  the  suffix  of  relationship,  -ate  {-ate)  (see  pp.  365,  366). 

mEanl'yas  parents  86.12 
hwlya'^Ltc  younger  sister  oO.l-i     JaolLtcn! yas  younger  sisters  82.14 
ha' Late  older  brother  72.27         Aai^c^'^/a5,Mz^'^/rti' older  brothers 

130.23 
e'lt^Loic  father  20.18  eh'^Ltcl'yas^  eJc^Ll'yas  fathers 

eF'ndtc  mother  68,16  e^nt(^' y as  mothevs 

This  suffix  may  be  present  in  the  stem  Lftafyas  village,  derived 
from  hltd  EARTH,  GROUND,  COUNTRY.  The  initial  I  of  the  suffix  would 
amalgamate  with  the  final  a  of  the  stem  into  d  (see  §  9),  and  the  noun 
would  express  a  collective  plural. 

§  80.  MINOR  SUFFIXES 

Besides  the  suffixes  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages,  Coos  has  a  few 
suffixes  of  obscure  function,  that  occur  sporadically  onl}',  and  that  are 
confined  to  certain  given  stems.     These  suffixes  are  as  follows: 

~i  occurs  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  is  rendered  by  and  all. 

mi'laq  arrow  12. 10 ;  nmi'laqa     heml'yat  Ie  7nd  u  Tcwd'xaL  nmi'laqai 
with  arrow  he  is  20, 18  she  took  out  a  person's  bow  and 

arrow  and  all  62.23 
Id'mah'  bones  40.12  nte^t  ta  nld'malc'i  with  flesh  and 

bones  and  all 

-ca  is  suffixed  to  the  noun  hu^'mih'  old  avoman.  It  was  explained  to 
me  as  having  an  endearing  character,  but  instances  are  not 
lacking  where  the  suffix  is  used  in  a  derogatory  sense. 

wdndj  Lld'xEm  Ie  hu^mi'k'ca  thus  talking  is  the  (dear)  old  woman 

82.19,  20 
Lxant  tdwdle'te  Ie  hu^mi'lc'ca  (she)  threw  it  into  the  fire,  the  (bad) 

old  woman  (the  Giant- Woman) 

§§  79-80 
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•ayttns  occurs  in  three  instances,  and  seems  to  have  a  nominalizing 
character. 


tdhats  he  put  it  out  (the  light) 
128.16 


%C€^  tUc!  you  two  come  in! 

82.14 
hethe'te  rich  26.2 


h'/dtdhd'yims  la"^  tdiMet  it  (the 
fire)  is  burning  continually  (lit- 
erally, without  [being]  put  out 
it  is- caused  to  burn)  40.25,  26 

tifcafyims  T^dowa'ya  to  come  in  I 
(should)  like 

haidfyims  money  20.15 


lyaLf   -ayaLf  are  suflSxed  to  a  few  verbal  stems,  and   seem  to 
denote  the  performer  of  an  action. 


In-  to  hunt  24.26 
ali'canl  he  plays 
Lo^-  to  eat 


Inl'yaL  md  a  hunter 
alicanl'yaL  a  player 
Ldvn'yaL  a  person  that  eats 
qacqayafyaL  a  shadow  (?)  104.9 


•Tye,  -dye.  This  suffix  is  added  to  a  number  of  stems  expressing 
adjectival  ideas.  It  is  idiomatically  employed  in  the  formation 
of  comparison  (see  p.  417),  and  in  some  instances  it  is  used  to 
indicate  pluralitj^  of  adjectival  concepts.  When  used  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  comparison,  it  seems  to  have  a  nominal- 
izing function. 


P 


L  /IS 


heavy 


x'i'lwis  deep 


xu  us 


liffht 


yu  kwa  pdLld'ye  xkun'naHc  they 
(pi.)  look  very  heavy  (literally, 
much  as  if  weight  [according  toj 
appearance)  64.8 

cm'L  la  u  x'Uuimfye  Iex  ya'has  the 
maggots  go  halfway  deep  (liter- 
ally, middle,  goes  its  depth  [of] 
the  maggots)  40.12 

his  xd  ta  he! ux  xwd'wiye  Ie  e^ne 
they  two  are  as  light  as  you 
(literall}'^,  also  he  and  their  two 
light  weight  [as]  yours) 


Singular 


Plural 


PlUs 

jpdh  Id' ye 

heavy 

mi'tsis  128.20 

rndtsa'ye 

wise 

scvfus 

xiodiol'ye 

light 

•  ytya  is  suifixed  in  one  or  two  instances  to  local  adverbs,  giving  them 
an  adjectival  coloring,  as  it  were, 
ij  80 
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la'nl  there  5.2  Mnl' yh/a,md  diH  la^  mi'tsts  from 

there     the    people    something 
know  128.19,  20 
tid  Tie'il  tama'lis  hinlfyiya  ma  just 
their  fashion  (of  the)  people  from 
there  130.8,  9 

The  function  of  this  suffix  may  best  be  compared  to  that  of 
the  German  suffix  -ige  in  phrases  like — 

der  heutige  Tag  this  day 

die  dortigen  Einvjohnei'  the  inhabitants  from  there 

-t  has  been  found  suffixed  to  the  article  only.  It  seems  to  express 
the  idea  of  instrumentality,  although  this  idea  may  be  due  to 
the  prefixed  instrumental  n-. 

Ie  it,  he,  the  5.1  nl^hl  la  with  it  he  went  42:8 

nldJvh  wu'txe  with  it  she  returned 

70.23 

The  infixed  h  is  due  to  hiatus  (§  10). 

Reduplication  (§§  81-83) 
^81,  Introductory 

Reduplication  as  a  means  of  forming  grammatical  processes  is 
resorted  to  frequently  in  Coos.  The  reduplication  may  be  either 
initial  or  final.  Initial  reduplication  affects  the  consonant,  vowel,  or 
whole  syllable.  It  consists  in  the  repetition  of  the  weakened  vowel 
or  consonant  of  the  stem,  or  in  the  duplication  of  the  first  stem- 
syllable.  The  connecting  vowel  between  two  reduplicated  consonants 
is  the  obscure  i:-vowel;  but,  owing  to  the  great  tendency  of  Coos 
towards  euphony,  this  obscure  vowel  is  frequently  affected  by  the 
stem-vowel  (see  §  7).  Final  duplication  is  always  consonantic,  and 
consists  in  the  repetition  of  the  final  consonant  by  means  of  a  con- 
necting obscure  vowel,  which  very  often  changes  its  quality  in  accord- 
ance with  the  stem- vowel  preceding  it,  or  with  the  vowel  of  the  suffix 
that  follows  it  (see  §  7). 

The  grammatical  use  of  reduplication  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  verb. 

§  82,  Initial  Reduplication 

Initial  reduplication  expresses,  in  connection  with  the  proper  verbal 
suffixes,  intensity  of  action,  repetition,  duration,  and  customary 
action.     It  is  employed,  furthermore,  in  the  formation  of  the  passive 
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voice.  Syllabic  reduplication  is  used  very  often  in  addition  to  a  pho- 
netic device  (see  §  84)  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  number  of  verbs 
expressing  transitive  ideas  of  continuous  duration.  These  verbs  do 
not  then  require  any  of  the  transitive  suffixes.  This  latter  application 
may  be  of  a  later,  secondar3^  origin. 

Examples  of  reduplication  of  initial  sound,  or  of  initial  consonant  and 
following  vowel: 


vn^n-  to  cheat 
qaic  small  128.29 

ai'wit  (he)  killed  them  124-.4 
pils-  to  tear  up 
tV"-  to  coil 
LO'^-  to  buy 

Examples  of  syllabic  duplication: 

teine'henl  he  is  thinking  24. 13, 

14 
cim-  to  attract 

Itislo'^wat   he    recognized    it 

30.28 
ux  M'toHs    they   two   put   it 

down  7.4 
le^p-  to  paint 

LO'^.r-   to  hit 

po'^' lewis  slave 

weL-  to  twist 

sl'x'Us  he  shook  it  off  42.3 


^vmmnal'nii  I  am  cheating  you 
qEqai'cu   Id  wi'tin   clubbed    (into 

pieces)  is  his  blood  10.6 
tl  aiai^ivafyu  they  were  killed  58.8 
pspUsu'ye  he  was  torn  up  48.16 
TititlwP' wat  I  am  coiling  it 
LOl^^LoHci'yeqEin  it  is  being  bought 

88.13,  14 

en   hauL   tcintcind'is   you   sha'n't 

think  of  me  88.29 
ciindma'e^waq  it  was  attracting  by 

means  of  its  breath  88.25 
itl'tisiflu  (she)  is  being  recognized 

56.5 
la'^  hUhltowl^'wat  these  he  is  put- 
ting down  34.8 
xle'itc  lipli'yap  Id  d  with  it  she 

painted  their  faces  122.6 
xnaP-nt  la^  lo'^xlo'^' vmx  many  that 

one  were  hitting  80.4,  5 
md  poHipd'^' wak^  people  she  was 

enslaving  70.15 
xqe'Htc  wimoe''' yai   slowly  she  is 

twisting  him  60.7 
"(isix'sl'yax'  I  am  shaking  it  off' 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  reduplication  and  duplication  are  based  upon 
the  principle  of  consonantic  or  stem  weakening,  the  repeated  element 
occurs  very  often  in  a  changed  form.  The  following  rules  have  been 
observed  in  this  respect: 

(1)  The  semi-vocalic  y  reduplicates  into  a  long  ^. 

yixe'ntce  together  64.8  lyixantcvfye  it  was  gathered  up 

ya0'wat  he  is  coaxing  him    wdndj  U  I'yatu  thus  they  were 

coaxed  98.4,  5 
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(2)  The  spirant  x'  in  consonantic  combinations,  when  reduplicated, 
becomes  Ic'.     In  the  same  manner  alveolar  s  becomes  the  affricative  ts. 

is  x'l/oH  we  two  put  it  in    il  k'ix'L /owe*' wat  thej  aire  jyutting 

26.25  them  in  frequently  52.9 

x'ti  it  slid  down  26.19  Tc'ix'tl'yu  it  was  slid  down  94.5 

yixe'n  SLa'qala  once  to  bathe     tsisLa'qaai  she  was  bathinc^  84.21 
she  went  84.24 

tsEstoge^'yu  he  was  made  to  stand 
on  his  feet 


std^q  he  stood  20.4 


(3)  The  reduplication  of  the  fortis  palatal  W  consists  in  the  mere 
amplification  of  the  consonant  by  means  of  a  prefixed  «-vowel. 

Icla'lat  he  shouted  36.7  akla'laai  Ie  hu^'mis  shouting  is  the 

woman  56.5 

(4)  Combinations  of  two  or  more  consonants,  of  which  a  v^elar,  a 
palatal,  a  nasal  (m,  w),  an  h  or  /,  form  the  second  element,  reduplicate 
the  second  consonant.  The  lateral  {I)  is  in  such  cases  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  since  initial  combinations  of  Z  + velar  ai-e  impossible. 

skwl'wat    he  informed    him  ivmidj  hiotskwl'wat  that  way  he  is 

164.22  informing  her  60.19 

tsxavn'yat  he  put  it  down  XEtsxavie}' loat  he  is  putting  it 
36.21 

hkwa'at  he  cut  it  off 

sqats  he  seized  it  36. 20 


Lixant  he  threw  it  42.10 

a'lqas  fear  66.4 
Llha'tsa  he  put  on  28.23 


down 
himLhwafyu  it  was  cut  off  76.14 
mii     qEsqafyu     the     person     was 

seized  10.4 
xahlxane^'ioat  he  is  throwing  it 

frequently 
aqa'lqsond'ya    he    became    afraid 

of  him  28.24,  25 
haLjhd'yu  it  was  put  on 
xmenl'yat   he  tipped  it  over    TrtExmene^'wat  he  is  tipping  it  over 

46.26 
qlmits  she  ate  it  24.16  mEq.hnl'yu  it  is  eaten  142.6 

x^all'yat  he  hugged  him  116.4    elx^lP'yu  he  was  hugged 
Compare  also  — 

lai'xwU  she  jabbed  him  112.17    ilExu'ye  he  was  jabbed 
LhioH  he  opens  (the  door)  noLlnowe*' wat    he    is    constantly 

opening  (the  door) 
(5)  Syllables  ending  in  an  m^  n^l  +  consonant  omit  the  m,  n,  and  I  in 
the  repeated  syllable. 

huMt-  to  roar  hvnthivi'ltaai  it  is  roaring  114.6 

qals-  to  cut  qasqa'lsaai  be  is  cutting 

§  82 
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x'ne'^'tUs  he  jumped  32,4  x'itx'i'ntaai  he  is  jumping 

m^'7^z!c^^5s  she  asked  him  62.15    mitcmi'ntdi'yeqEm    he     is    asked 

70.9 
ux    ha^'xha^ma'^x    they    two    are 

dressing  hides  68.27, 28 
ic  tEltdfmiltu  you  two  (will)   get 

strong  120.17, 18 
Tihoa! xkht^anax  he  is  cutting   his 

hair 
tsi'k'tsUah'  he  is  tying  a  knot 
n'pdlap  he  is  combing  (his  hair) 


haV-mx-  to  dress  hides 

dafmil  man  14.7 

klwanx^-  to  cut  (the  hair) 

t^lh'  to  tie  a  knot 
Mp-  to  comb  (hair) 


A  number  of  stems  occur  in  parallel  forms  showing  both  conso- 
nantic  reduplication  and  syllabic  duplication, 

yixe'ntce  together  64.8  lyixantce^ne^' yu   it   was  gathered 

yExyixentce^' oW^yu  it  was  gathered 

up  84.16 
x'inx'inP' wat  he  is  putting  it  on 

top 
x'i'x'intu  it  is  being  put  on  top 
mUcmVnatc  she  is  asking  80.12 
inEimntcu! ye  he  was  asked 
(n,Lcu'Laai  it  is  burning 
cecu'lu  fire  was  set  to  58.11 


x'ne'et  he  is  on  top  10.1 

7mntc-  to  ask 
cuLts  he  set  alire 


§  83.  Final  ReduplicatioTi 

Final  reduplication  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  distribu- 
tion, mutuality,  and,  in  intransitive  verbs,  an  action  that  is  performed 
now  and  then  (see  §  37),  It  is  also  employed  as  a  means  of  forming 
neutral  verbs  that  indicate  actions  of  long  incessant  duration. 


yEq  he  went  away 

so^t-  to  trade 
hu^'nns  woman  26.7 
sW^'vMq  he  stood  20.7 
huMl'yat  he  rolls  it 
1cw°'a'tis  dream  98.7 

§83 


qai'nis  la^  yaq^qd'nl  from  the 
shore  they  are  runningaway  (one 
after  the  other,  singly)  36.18,19 

is  so'^Hitafnl  hanh  we  two  will 
trade  (mutually)  16.7,  8 

inlExa'na  la^  hu^inisisaf nl  them- 
selves they  marry  12.5 

stbwa'qEqdnl  he  is  continually 
standing  up  and  sitting  down 

kwilHafnl  Ie  haltl'mis  rolling  is 
the  ocean  6.2 

/«"  kwdH^dsd'ni  he  is  constantly 
dreaming  (literally,  now  and 
then)  72.1 
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lk!w%  tE  xaP-p  runs  down  the 

water  16.9 
x'pl  Ie  yvxa'wEx   it    burned 

down,  the  house  58.12, 13 
wu'txe  he  came  back  28.9 


kl^^wl'  Ie  hu^'inis  the  woman 

was  lost  54.19 
nEq  he  ran  awa}^  100.16 


Ik/'Lva'k^  tE  xaf^p  is  continually  run- 
ning down  the  water  17.4 

x'pa'ap  Ie  yixd'vjEx  burning 
(down)  is  the  house 

wutxa'xa  te'is  hl^'me  came  back 
(one  by  one)  our  (dual)  children 
44.7 

Ke^pLp'd'vAsklu'wax^  my  hat  got 
lost  (impersonal) 

U  nEqa'qa  the,y  ran  away  (sever- 
ally) 


There  are  a  number  of  stems  expressing  verbal,  nominal,  and  adjec- 
tival ideas,  that  appear  invariably  in  reduplicated  or  doubled  form. 
Some  of  these  expressions  are  onomatopoetic  in  character;  others 
may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  neighboring  languages;  while  still 
others  may  be  new  formations,  necessitated  by  the  introduction  of 
new  ideas  and  concepts  through  the  contact  of  the  Coos  with  the 
white  people.     (See  also  §  116.) 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  such  stems: 


e'q[eq^  killing  spot  80.14 
(compare  e'qe-  to  die) 

yi'myim     eyelash     (compare 
yi7n-  to  twinkle) 

wa'lwal  knife  78. 11 

ha'x'hax'     wagon     (compare 

ha^x'-  to  drag) 
hetJie'te  rich  26.2 
A6«'Ae«  knot  92.8 
pu'spus^  cat 


pu^'xpux  a  spout  30.25 
inus'mus^  cow 

ta^'tO'  basket  112.4 
tsEtse'kwin  cane  28.18 
tsEli' mtsElim  button 


Wpiip  white  man's   paint   (com- 
pare le^p-  to  paint) 
tcb'xtcox  rabbit  60.23 

g'lmg'i'mis  rain  (compare  g'i'mlt 

it  rains) 
k'i'nk'in  stick 

k'isk'a'^L  fish-hawk 

ku'kmn  raven 

(latqai'h  belt  28.7  (compare  tqa^L- 

to  put  a  belt  on) 
qa'lqal  digging-stick  26.17 
x'i'nx'in      saddle      (compare 

x'ne'et  it  is  on  top) 
xa'hxat  ax  (compare  Lxat-  to  chop) 
xwa'lxwal  eye  40.1 
xioi'tsxut  deer  64.19 


ta'ntan  to  come  ashore  (whale)  128.28 

ph'^'ph  to  go  home  28.3 

yH'yu  to  stop  (while  traveling)  5.2 


•  Chinook  jargon. 
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Phonetic  Changes  (§§  84-85) 

Grammatical  processes  by  means  of  phonetic  changes  are  few  in 
number,  and  not  clearly  developed.  The  phonetic  change  may  be  of 
a  vocalic  or  consonantic  character. 

§  84,  Vocalic  Changes 

Vocalic  change  is  confined  to  the  verb,  and  consists  in  the  amplifi- 
cation of  the  stem  by  means  of  a  vowel  (usually  the  «-vowel),  or  in 
the  modification  of  the  vowel  connecting  a  suffix  with  a  stem.  Stem 
amplification  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  forming  active  or  transi- 
tive verbs  from  verbal  stems,  and  of  denoting  duration  of  action. 
The  latter  application  occurs  in  verbs  that  have  already  been  transi- 
tivized  by  means  of  some  transitive  suffix.  The  stem  is  frequently 
duplicated  before  amplification  is  applied  to  it  (see  §§82,83).  For 
another  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  see  §§  4,  11. 

tkwiL-  to  follow  m  tdtc  tkun'yaL  (thej'^)  can  not  fol- 

low him 

tdnL-  to  reach  yixd'wExetc    tci'naL     Id    Jc^md'.r. 

to  (the  roof  of)  the  house  reached 
its  horn  86.25,  26 

sto'^g  he  stood  20.4  nhah!  sto'waq  at  the  foot  of  the 

tree  he  stood  26.17 

ux  yu'yu  they  two  stopped  ux  yu^'^^yu  they  two  stopped  (for 
(for  a  moment)  5.2  a  long  time)  5.5 

7c/a^-  to  peck  Jc'ilo'ioit  hla'wai  he  saw  him  (in 

the  act  of)  pecking  at  it  20. 9 

Ship-  to  comb  one's  hair  d'pdlap  he  is  combing  his  hair 

mintc-  to  ask  wdndj  Tmtcrm'natc  that  way  she  is 

asking  80.12 

wlL-  to  twist  xqe'ltc  vnLwe^'yaL    slowly   she   is 

twisting  him  60.7 

Modification  of  a  connecting  vowel,  whenever  it  occurs,  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  duration  of  action.  As  this  phenomenon 
has  been  discussed  more  fully  in  connection  with  the  transitive  suffixes 
-t  and  -ts^  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapters  dealing  with  those 
suffixes  (see  §  26  and  also  p.  357),  in  order  to  avoid  repetition. 

wa?Z^'c^^  they  two  shake  it  13.8     IV cat  He  l ltd,  (he)  is  shaking  the 

earth  continually  16.2 
nmu'xwit  I  felt  it  nmu'xwat  I  am  feeling  it 

nltits  I  painted  it  i^ltats  I  am  painting  it 
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§  85.  Consonantic  Changes 

The  application  of  consonantic  changes  as  a  means  of  forming  gram- 
matical processes  is  a  very  peculiar  phenomenon,  characteristic  of 
the  Coos  language.  Its  use  is  confined  to  a  very  few  instances;  and 
the  process,  while  to  all  appearances  consisting  in  the  hardening 
of  the  final  consonant,  is  of  such  a  petrified  nature  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  analyze  it.  It  occurs  only  in  a  few  nouns  of  relationship, 
and  its  significance  may  be  said  to  be  endearing  and  diminutive.  The 
following  examples  of  consonantic  change  have  been  found: 

kwe'h  a  young  woman  86.1        kwe'ik'  a  young  girl  12.2 
kH^'mis  woman  2-1.6  hu^'mxTf  old  woman  (used  in  the 

same  sense  as  we  use  our  phrase 

MY   DEAR   OLD   WIFE)  58.5 

dd'mil  msinl4:.7  to'fniL  old  msLU  20.2 

dl'lol  young  man  22.6  dl'loL  young  boy  60.2 

Syntactic  Particles  (§§  86-95) 

§  86,  Introductory 

By  syntactic  particles  is  meant  here  the  great  number  of  enclitic 
and  proclitic  expletives  that  are  employed  in  Coos  as  a  means  of 
expressing  grammatical  categories  and  syntactic  relations.  They 
cover  a  wide  range  of  ideas,  and  refer  more  properly  to  the  whole 
sentence  than  to  any  specific  part  of  it.  With  the  exception  of  two 
particles,  none  of  them  are  capable  of  composition;  that  is  to  say, 
they  can  not  be  used  with  any  suffix  or  prefix,  although  two  or  even 
three  particles  may  be  combined  into  one.  Such  combined  particles 
usually  retain  the  functions  of  each  of  the  component  elements.  All 
syntactic  particles  are  freely  movable,  and  may  be  shifted  from  one 
position  to  another  without  affecting  the  sense  of  the  sentence. 

§  87.  Tefnporal  Particles 

1.  han  ABOUT  to.  It  denotes  actions  that  will  take  place  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  Its  position  is  freely  movable,  and  it  may  be 
placed  before  or  after  the  verb. 

tso  han  kimHt  Ke  k'it^md' mis  now  he  was  about  to  bend  the  half 

62.29 
x^all'yat  han  hE  dl'lol  he  is  about  to  hug  the  young  man  114.26. 
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2.  hanL  shall,  will.     It  is  regularly  used  to  denote  a  future  action, 

and  it  is  the  sign  of  the  future.  It  either  precedes  or  follows 
the  verb. 

ne^pka'katc  hanL  i^k'Ub'toU  I  will  see  my  grandfather 

goH  dlH  hanL  hd'wl  everything  will  grow  9.3 

c^n  sqats  hanL  tE  tdwdl  you  shall  seize  that  yonder  fire  i0.18,  19 

IS  ali'cam  hanL  we  two  will  play  38.11 

m  Ie'yI  hanL  not  good  will  (it  be) 

3.  Ett  INTEND,  ABOUT  TO.      It  gives  the  sentence  the  force  of  a  peri- 

phrastic future.     It  either  precedes  or  follows  the  verb. 

%  qantc  eU  eHa  when  anywhere  you  intend  to  go  15.3 
%  dlH  il  Lowe^'ioat  eU  when  something  they  intend  to  eat  38.2 
qaiJc^  ux  wutxa'xa  eU  te'is  hl^'me  I  thought  that  they  two  should 
come  back,  those  our  (dual)  children  1:4.7 

4.  Tviklwa  used  to  (be).     It  denotes  an  action  that  took  place  long 

ago.  It  is  often  used  as  a  sign  of  the  past  tense.  In  such  cases 
it  is  always  preceded  by  the  particle  he  usually  (see  below), 
and  it  follows  the  verb  which  is  used  in  its  repetitive  form. 

te^  nlklwa  ye^ne^  nd'hin  this  used  (to  be)  your  shinny  club  38.16 

xof^p  'oZu'qwU  niklwa  water  I  used  to  boil 

'Q.vnwl' 7iaai  he  nlklwa  I  used  to  cheat 

nsVpsilaj?  he  nx'ne'k'  nlklwa  I  used  to  comb  my  hair 

By  suffixing  to  nlklwa  the  obsolete  suffix  -ll^  the  temporal  adverb 
nlklwa'll  yesterday  is  obtained. 

nlklwd'll  T^qa'la  yesterday  I  crossed  (the  river) 

hu^'mis  h^laq  Ie  nlklwa'll  a  woman  arrived  yesterday  142.10 

5.  he  usually,  frequently,  habitually,  denotes  an  action  that  is 

performed  veiy  frequently.  The  particle  either  precedes  or 
follows  the  verb.  The  verb  is  very  often  used  in  the  repetitive 
form,  whenever  possible. 

go'^s  mi' late  he  LlafxEm  always  usually  he  is  talking  15.4 
tEmd'Le  via  la^  tdidla'e^wat  he  old  people  on  that  sit  habitually 
38.3 
When  following  the  future  particle  hanL^  or  its  potential  form  yanL 
(see  p.  391),  he  coalesces  with  them  into  hanLawe  and  yanLawe 
respectively. 

yanLawe  dlH  ^qa^wenisa' ndya,  hanLawe  xle'Uc  I'nuiol  e^L/d'xEm 
whenever  you  will  get  mad  at  something,  j'ou  will  talk  with  it 
§87 
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loud  (literally,  if  shall  usually  something  you  get  angry  at  it 
shall  usually  with  it  hard  you  be  talking)  16.3,  4 
yanLawe  xqantc  md  hv/yam,  Isla^  hariLawe  ^Icwafnand'ya  when- 
ever a  person  gets  ready  to  come  from  somewhere,  this  you 
shall  usually  tell  (literally,  if  shall  usually  from  where  a  person 
get  ready  [to  come]  this  shall  usually  you  tell  it)  19.3,  4 

The  particle  he  amalgamates  with  the  adverb  yu  very  into  a  tem- 
poral adverb,  yuwe  whenever. 

xa'hms  he  yuvje  la^  yixu'me  warm  usually  (it  is)  whenever  that 

one  travels  24.6 
yuwe  yi'mat  ha^  go^s  rmUdtc  lokHo'Tcwaai  whenever  he  twinkles 
.  (his  eyes),  it  is  always  lightning  16.6,  7 

The  same  process  may  have  taken  place  in  the  rare  adverb  towe 
WHEN.  The  first  component  may  be  a  stem,  to-,  while  the  second 
element  is  the  particle  he.  The  example  given  below  will  sub- 
stantiate this  assertion.  We  have  here  a  complex  of  two  sen- 
tences stating  a  fact  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  the  first  sen- 
tence the  repetitive  particle  occurs  clearly,  while  it  seems  to  be 
missing  in  the  subordinate  sentence.  And  since,  according  to 
the  examples  given  above,  all  the  components  of  a  complex  of 
sentences  must  show  the  particle  he^  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
frequentative  particle  is  one  of  the  two  elements  in  tmoe.  The 
example  follows : 

xyEai'  lHo/Uc  he  ux  yixu'me  towe  hil^'mis  hlkla'mtlye  from 
another  country  usually  they  two  travel  when(ever)  a  woman 
gets  her  monthly  courses  26. 6,  7 

§  SS.  Particles  Denoting  Degi^ees  of  Certainty  and 

Knowledge 

6.  hwa  IT  SEEMS,  AS  IF,  LIKE,  KIND  OF,  deuotcs  an  object  or  an  action 

the  quantity  or  quality  of  which  is  not  intimately  known  to  the 
speaker. 

hats  kwa  to' hits  just  as  if  he  hit  it 

kaf^s  kwa  li'cat  hs  hltd  almost  as  if  he  shook  the  earth  16.2 

hats  kwa  u'yu  wma' qaxEm-  Vol  towe^'wat  just  like  a  rainbow  is 

spread  out  that  (which)  he  was  eating  32.14 
hats  kwa  ntd'miL  just  like  an  old  man  1  (am) 

7.  ytkUf  Iff*  MAYBE,  PERHAPS,  I  GUESS.     Both  forms  appear  without 

any  apparent  distinction.    This  particle  may  apply  to  any  part  of 
speech  in  a  sentence,  and  its  position  is  freely  movable.     It  has  a 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 25  §  88 
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dubitative  character.  It  expresses  the  possibilit}-  of  a  certain 
action  taking-  or  having  taken  place,  and  at  the  same  time  doubts 
the  certainty  of  its  occurrence. 

hi'ni  Tc^  e'k'EXEtn  Wye  hd'Ldtc    there  perhaps  amongst  (them)  is 

your  elder  brother  94.28 
tsi  k^  ie  hewese'nl  merely  perhaps  you  two  are  lying  28.13,  14 
La'yEtat  k^  (she)  may  get  hungry  61.15 
^xa'nis  h^  maybe  (that)  you  are  sick 

This  particle  is  very  often  followed  by  the  negation  in  not. 

yiku  In  xd'nis  he  is  probably  sick  (literally,  maybe  [or  maybe] 
not  he  is  sick) 

When  followed  by  the  future  particle  hariL,  it  amalgamates  with  it 
into  yikwanL  or  kwanL  (see  §§  8,  9),  and  it  is  translated  by 

(l)  WONDER  WHETHER,  (l)  SUPPOSE  IF. 

m  hwauL  a'ya  i^qafyawovit  I  loose  my  breath?  (literally,  not  I 

perhaps  will  [be]  gone  my  breath)  51.13,  11 
la^  '^xL.'ts  kwa?iL  suppose  I  hit  that  one  with  a  club  (literally, 

that  one  I  hit  it  with  a  club  perhaps  shall)  121.16 
yikicanL  di'lte*  ijLOwe^'wat  I  wonder  what  I  shall  eat  (literally, 

maybe  will  that  there  I  eat  it)  32.19,  20 

It  is  contracted  with  the  following  ul  into  yikuL,  kuL  (see  §  9  and 
p.  391). 

yikuL  In  Ie'yI  perhaps  that  will  be  good  (literally,  perhaps  would 

[be]  that  not  good) 
yikuL   xtditc  yuL   mm  i^ha^ts  I  wonder  how  it  would  be  if  I 

should  make  a  dam  (literally,  perhaps  would  [be]  how,  if  should 

a  dam  I  make)  34.16 
In  kuL  qaic  ha^ pit  te^  xmVnkatc  could  not  my  son-in-law  cut  off 

a  chunk  ?  (literally,  not  perhaps  would  a  chunk  cut  off  this  my 

son-in-law)  128.29 

When  followed  by  the  particle  %l  surely  (see  p.  388),  it  is  contracted 
with  it  into  yikml  or  kicU  (see  §  8),  and  lends  to  a  statement  a 
high  degree  of  probability. 

qa'ioax  kiiM  ll'ye  hd'Ldtc  above  may  (be)  surely  your  elder  brother 

96.4,  5 

The  particle  yiku,  k^,  appears  sometimes  as  yikwa,  yikice,  or  kice. 
The  reason  for  this  phonetic  change  could  not' be  found. 

yikwa  qantc  la  where  may  it  have  gone?  (literally,  perhaps  some- 
where it  went?)  88.3 
§88 
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yikwe  dlH  ts  inJc'ilo'wU  what  may  it  be  that  I  see?  (literally,  per- 
haps something  this  I  see  it)  108.11 

Jcwa  hwe  yu  In  ofyu  l  slal  (I)  wonder  if  it  is  not  so,  cousin?  (liter- 
ally, as  if  perhaps  very  not  surely  [it]  must  be,  O  cousin!)  38.21 

8.  hakwalf  Uwal,     A  compound  particle  having  the  same  signifi- 

cance as  hwa.  It  consists  of  the  unexplained  prefix  ha-  (which 
seems  to  occur  also  in  harmL^  see  p.  392),  the  particle  kwa^  and 
the  abbreviated  form  of  dlH  (see  p.  407). 

hakwal  x'lafyam  Ie  Wkwit  kind  of  reddish  (were)  the  feathers  20.10 
hlwoP'nt  hahwal  qa'P'xtat  he  heard  some  kind  of  a  noise  (literally, 
he  heard  as  if  a  noise  were  made)  60. 29 

9.  qen  denotes  suspicion.     It  is  very  diflacult  to  render  it  in  English 

otherwise  than  by  a  whole  sentence. 

kwa  qen  <Ml  hH'mEq  she  suspected  some  scent  (literally,  as  if, 
suspicion,  something  [a]  smell)  24.10 

kwa  qen  m,a  ic  SLna'e^wat  it  seems  as  if  you  two  are  hiding  a  per- 
son (literally,  as  if,  suspicion,  a  person  you  two  are  hiding)  24.11 

10.  qaiku  expresses  a  supposition  on  the  part  of  the  speaker.     It 

was  invariably  rendered  by  i  thought.  Its  first  component 
can  not  be  analyzed,  while  the  second  is  clearly  the  particle  k^. 

qaiku  ux  wutxa'xa  eU  te'is  Wme  I  thought  they  two  were  going 

to  come  back,  these  our  two  children  44. 7 
qaiku  In  il  y^ne^'  Id  I  thought  not  surely  (this  was)  your  property 

112.7 

11.  qaiTil,     Neither  of  the  two   elements  of  this  particle  can  be 

analyzed.  It  indicates  that  a  certain  fact  came  suddenly  into 
one's  recollection,  and  may  best  be  translated  by  oh,  i  kecol- 
LECT,  I  REMEMBER.  It  is  usually  amplified  by  the  particle  l 
(see  p.  392),  which  either  follows  it  immediately  or  else  is  placed 
at  the  very  end  of  the  sentence. 

gainl  l  nwa'waha  u  qayis  he  recollected  that  this  was  a  spider 
(literally,  recollection,  must  be,  with  [its]  spider,  world)  30.3 

qainl  k^  nlo'we  u  qa'yis  l  he  came  to  remember  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  (literally,  recollection,  perhaps,  with  such  a  thing, 
the  world,  must  [be])  32.9 

12.  natsT.     It  is  used  by  the  speaker  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 

doubt.     It  was  rendered  by  i  doubt. 
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natsi  xdiH  la^  Lowe^'wat  I  doubt  (whether)  some  one  (will)  eat  it 

36.9 
natsl  xtcltc  lin  sqats  (we)  doubt  (whether)   we   (shall)   catch    it 

56.19,  20 

13.  hen  hearsay.     It  denotes  that  a  certain  occurrence  or  fact  is 

known  to  the  speaker  from  hearsay  only.  It  may  best  be  trans- 
lated by  I  WAS  TOLD,  IT  IS  SAID. 

ha/wl  hen  Ie  wi'nqas  u  temi'sndtc  grew  up  the  Spider's  grandson, 

it  is  said  66.11,  12 
jpEULd'wai  hen  ta'ntan  whales  are  reported  to  (have)  come  ashore 

128.28 
y^ne^  h'le  hen  la^  i^ai'vM  your  enemies  (as  I  heard  you  say)  those  I 

killed  110.16,  17 

14.  %l  SURELY,   CERTAINLY,  confipms   a  Statement,  and  gives  it  the 

appearance  of  certainty.  It  is  often  used  in  apposition  to  hen^ 
whenever  the  speaker  wishes  to  imply  that  he  himself  was  a  wit- 
ness of  a  certain  occurrence.  It  denotes  knowledge  by  experi- 
ence, and  may  be  translated  by  i  saw  it.  It  either  follows  or 
precedes  that  part  of  a  sentence  which  it  is  to  specify  more 
clearly. 

ma  U  i^Lowe^'wat  persons  I  do  eat,  indeed  24.18 

yJiloxqai'nis  md  U  I  am  a  doctor,  surely  10.2 

td  U  e^Lo'^k'^  there,  indeed,  sit  down  38.22 

'Qjc'ild'ioU  U  I  saw  him,  for  sure 

xd'nis  il  he  is  sick  (I  saw  it) 

Ie'yi  hanhel  it  will   be   good   certainly  15.9   {hanLel  =  hanL  +  il 

see  §  7) 
In  hel  sla  not  so,  cousin  42.23  (see  §  7) 

15.  ckii  indicates  knowledge  by  evidence.     It  is  used  whenever  the 

speaker  wishes  to  state  a  fact  that  occurred  beyond  doubt,  but 
whose  causes  are  not  known  to  him.  It  is  composed  of  c^  (see 
p.  389)  and  ^".  It  may  be  rendered  by  it  must  have  been 
that. 

ydb'xwd  cku  hu^md'k'e  yu'kive  two  women  must  have  gone  ashore 
126.11,  12  (the  speaker  knows  this  fact  to  be  true  by  examining 
the  tracks  on  the  sand  beach) 

hats  cku  kwa  xmd  la^  ten,  hithltoioe^' wat  just  it  must  be  as  if  a  per- 
son that  thing  there  put  it  112.2  (the  evidence  of  this  fact  was 
the  finding  of  the  object  in  question) 

§88 
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§  89.  Particles  Denoting    Connection  with  Previously 

Expressed  Ideas 

16.  ytqaXf  ytqa.  The  exact  significance  of  this  particle  is  not  clear. 

It  was  rendered  by  still,  anyway,  at  any  rate,  neverthe- 
less, RIGHT  away,  just.  In  some  cases  it  denotes  a  continual 
action. 

yiqa  In  to' Mis  Jie  to'qmas  still  not  he  hit  the  woodpecker  22.5 

yiqa  hariL  tdx'  e^hakHo'^wat  tl'ye  ix'  at  any  rate,  you  will  here 
leave  your  canoe  54.10, 11 

ytqax  JianL  '^la  right  away  I  am  going 

md  yil'xvjd  m'd  la^  yiqa  U  tsxau'ioat  even  if  two  persons  go,  never- 
theless they  kill  them  90.10 

hats  yiqa  xqa'wax  ilx  kvnna'Pwat  just  continually  from  above  they 
two  look  at  it  6.9 

17.  qats  HOWEVER,  nevertheless,  notwithstanding. 

xqa'wax  hd'hlivitem^  la^  qats  kwa  d'yu  Loioa'hai  qa'xantc  from 
above,  some  one  pulled  him,  however,  it  seemed  as  if  he  surely 
ran  upwards  (by  himself)  92.9,  10 

qats  hwiLhivd' yu^  hats  Isqa^'we  Ie  d'la  nevertheless  it  was  cut  off 
(and)  it  just  died,  the  child  76.15,  16 

18.  fYia   BUT,  EVEN   IF,  REALLY, 

md  yu'xwd  md  la,  yiqa  il  tsxau'wat  even  if  two  persons  go,  never- 
theless they  kill  them  90.10 

ma  yanLaioe  ti'inill  dlH  e^td'hits,  yiqa  ha/riLawe  la^  ^tsxau'wat 
even  if  strong  something  you  will  strike,  still  you  will  kill  it 
124.11,  12 

nfia  with  the  negative  particle  m  is  rendered  by  not  at  all. 

md  In  md  hwad'nlya,  md  wdndj  hld'xEm  not  at  all  people  he 
saw,  nevertheless  that  way  he  was  talking  (making  believe  that 
he  saw  them)  30.27 

19.  na,  nayini  because. 

e^alqsitd'mi^  ndyim  todndj  e^hld'xEm,  you  scare  me,  because  that 

way  you  are  talking  110.15,  16 
nd  d'yu  qa'lyeq  ha'ltsat  because  surely  salmon  (will)  come  into  the 

river  36.26 

§  90,  Particles  Denoting  Etnotional  States 

20.  c^  expresses  slight  surprise  at  a  state  of  affairs  that  has  come  into 

existence  contrary  to  one's  expectations. 

hu^mis  c^  la  d'la  a  female  (was)  his  child  (a  boy  was  expected  in 
this  case)  108.6  §§89-90 
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dd'mil  c^  a'yu  a  man  (it  was)  surely 

tdiml'ye  c^  summer  it  got  30.20 

tso  c^  zq!  now  it  was  cooked  34.2 

yu  c^  Le  ^hla'lat  too  loud  you  shout  (literally,  very  contrary  to  my 

expectations  you  shout  [the  speaker  ordered  the  whale  to  shout 

loud,  but  he  did  not  expect  such  a  noise;  hence  the  use  of  c^  in 

this  sentence])  36.15 
hd'iol  c^  Ie  wVnqas  u   temi'snatc  grown  up  (has)  the   Spider's 

grandson  (this  statement  was  made  by  a  person  who  believed 

the  boy  to  have  been  dead)  64.24,  25 

c^  is  combined  with  the  future  particle  hariL  into  cawi,  and  with  the 
potential  ul  into  cul  (see  §  9).  These  new  particles  express 
expectation  that  will  certainly  be  fulfilled,  and  may  be  trans- 
lated by  I   HOPE,  IT  OUGHT. 

eHs'yl  caiiL  you  will  be  all  right  (I  hope)  124.14 

n%  canL  tcltc  xa'ltll  (I  hope)  he  won't  do  anything  to  me  (literally, 
not  to  me,  it  ought,  what  he  does)  116.2 

yu  CUL  nJc' ! ak'ina' tois  yuL  nuHmlet  I  ought  to  get  very  tired,  if  I 
keep  on  spearing  (literally,  very  much,  it  ought  to  be,  I  with- 
out laziness,  if  should  I  spear  it)  34.17 

Ie'yI  cul  i  la^  In  kwiLkwd'yu  good  it  might  have  been  if  that  one 
not  had  been  cut  off  76.16 

la^  CUL  ni'(Atc  is  pll'yat  (of)  that  a  little  we  two  ought  to  take 
home  112.3 

c^  is  frequently  prefixed  to  the  demonstrative  pronoun  is,  forming 
a  new  particle  cts  or  eta.  This  particle  often  follows  the 
interrogative  forms  of  tcritG,  di^'l,  and  wit  (see  pp.  407,  411), 
giving  the  interrogation  a  tinge  of  surprise,  as  it  were. 

e^wi'tu  eta  who  are  you?  (literally,  you,  who  is  it?) 

dlHu  eta  tE  nk'Uo'wit  what  do  I  see?  (literally,  what  is  it  that  1 

see?)  106.16,  17 
xt(yh'tcu  eta  tE  la^  In  L.hio'^'tat  why  does  it  not  come  open?  (liter- 
ally, why  is  it  that  that  one  not  comes  open?)  76.4 

21.  ctl  INDEED.     Composed  of  e^  and  U.     It  has  retained  the  signifi- 
cance of  both  of  its   component  elements.      It  consequently 
denotes  a  fact  known  by  actual  experience,  at  the  occurrence 
•     of  which  the  speaker  is  surprised,  as  it  came  into  existence 
contrary  to  his  expectations. 

Ms  eil  e^ne  ye^  oneHd'kuk^  la  't  x'na'at  also  indeed,  thou,  O  heart  of 

salmon!  runnest?  36.19,  20 
tso  eil  xwdndjl'ye  now,  indeed,  that  way  it  is  8.2 
e^ne  <Al  you  it  is,  indeed  10.3 
§90 
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This  particle   occurs    frequently  with  the  transitional  suffix  -lye 
(see  §  35). 

hi'nl  (%1%'ye  mandj  h!waP-nt  there,   indeed,  already   he  felt  it 
32.16,  17 

22.  hfitc  indicates  surprise.     The  native  Coos  is  unable  to  render  it. 

Its  meaning  was  deduced  from  the  sense  of  the  sentences  in 
which  it  occurred. 

he^liats  do/ mil  k'iWwU  tsxu  kite  Ieu  heni'k^ndtc  suddenly  a  man 

she  saw  lying  with  her  elder  sister  50.22,  23 
md  hemJtset  Kite  a  person  was  laid  bare  58.22 

§  91»  IP  articles  Denoting  the  Conditional 

23.  UL  WOULD,  SHOULD.     It  puts  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs  in 

a  potential  mode.  It  may  either  precede  or  follow  the  verb  to 
which  it  belongs. 

haC e' 7n%8en  qaliml'ye  ul  wu'txe  ten  d'la  in  five  days,  if  should 

return  my  child  42.22,  23 
la^  UL  nk'ild'vnt  ali'cani  it  men  (I)  should  be  the  one  to  see  them 

play,  if—  92.16 
'^k'i'hoHs  UL  I  should  find  it  if — 
xtch'tcuL  how  would  it  be  if —  5.2  (contracted  from  xtciHcu-\-UL/ 

see  §  9). 

24.  yUL  IF — SHOULD,  IF — WOULD.     It  gives  the  sentence  a  conditional 

tinge.  It  occurs  usually  in  the  subordinate  sentence  whenever 
UL  has  been  used  in  the  co-ordinate  sentence,  although  it  is  fre- 
quently used  independently  of  ul.     It  always  precedes  the  verb. 

xtcnftcuL  yuL  is  soHitd'nl  how  would  it  be  if  we  two  should  trade  ? 

15.6 
yuL  hvnna'e^wat  la^  m  ul  aiai^wd'yu  Ie  M}'me  if  she  had  seen  it, 

they  not  would  have  been  killed,  the  children  58.10,  11 
Ie'yI  yuL  T^nLi'me  good  (would  it  be)  if  I  should  have  a  fish-trap 

34.19 

25.  yanL  if  expresses  the  conditional  in  the  present  or  future  tense. 

It  usually  precedes  the  verb,  and  it  is  used  in  subordinate  sen- 
tences in  apposition  to  hanL.  It  also  occurs  independently  of 
hajiL.  Since  the  native  Coos  does  not  distinguish  between  the 
conditional  present  and  future  tenses,  yanL  is  used  to  express 
also  the  present  conditional. 

il  nl  hanL  Tcwina'll^  yanL  i^c^a'lctet  they  will  not  see  me,  if  I  [will] 
work  128.23,  24 

§  91 
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yariL  en  dbwafya  xwdndj,  yixe,^'  dlH  hanh  e^TnitsTnitstd' mi  if  you 
don't  want  it  that  way,  one  thing  I  will  teach  you  124.7,  8 

.  .  .  yauL  yEai'  l! id' ate  is  he'laq  when  in  another  country  we 
two  shall  arrive  28.23 

jik' lint  yanhel  I  guess,  I  will  try,  surely  (literally,  if  I  shall  try, 
surely;  yanhel =yanL-{-U;  see  §  7) 

§  92.  Exhortative  I*articles 

26.  L  MUST,  NECESSAEiLT.     It  signifies  that  a  certain  state  of  affairs 

or  an  action  must  take  place.  It  has  therefore  the  force  of  an 
emphatic  imperative.  It  is  placed  either  before  or  after  the 
verb  (or  noun),  no  matter  whether  the  verb  is  used  in  its  impera- 
tive form  or  not. 

Itdla'ais  l  dn  la' ex  close  to  the  shore  you  (must)  go  30.23 

qa' Xante  l pEi'tE  loud  you  (must)  shout  (literally,  shout  upwards) 

30.26 
in  L  t(Mc  xa'ltE  ten  dd'mil  don't  you  do  anything  to  my  husband 

(literally,  not  [must],  manner,  doit,  [to]  that  my  husband)  26.15 
dine^  tila'qai  l  you  must  stay  (here) 
eHEqaHoiya' tanl  l  you  (must)  tell  a  story  38.13, 14 
Id  L  UL  Ie'yI  this  must  be  good  (literally,  that  thing,  necessarily, 

should  be  good)  40.25 

27.  hatnlLf  rntLf  zL.    The  exact  function  of  this  particle  defies  all 

attempts  at  an  explanation.     It  was  usually  translated  by  let 

ME,    I   SHOULD   LIKE   TO,    BETTER  (iT   WILL   BE,   IF),  whcneVCr   it 

referred  to  the  speaker.  When  referring  to  the  person  spoken 
to  or  spoken  of,  it  was  rendered  by  better,  you  may,  please, 

A  WHILE. 

hamlL  nhwina'Pwat  I  should  like  to  look  at  him 

mlL  dilte^'  to' hits  better  hit  this  one  124.15 

hamiL  e^ne  xle'itc  e^h' !i' ntqEm.  you  may  with  it  try  92.1 

hainlL  e^Lldts  please,  speak  16.2 

inlL  halt!  e^ne  xle'itc  e^hldts  now  you  with  it  speak  (a  while)  16.5 

1l  hanh  xtditc  xa'lal?  what  (would  be)  better  to  do?  86.10 

In  examining  these  sentences  one  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
hamiL  (or  77i%l)  is  of  an  exhortative  character.  By  its  means  the 
speaker  either  asks  permission  of  the  imaginary  person  spoken 
to,  to  perform  a  certain  action,  or  he  conveys  a  polite  command 
to  the  person  spoken  to.  In  both  cases  the  granting  of  the 
desire  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
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hamlL  and  miL  are  contracted  with  the  periphrastic  han  into  hamlLan 
and  mlLan^  adding  to  the  particle  a  future  significance. 

hamlLan  ulUHc  let  me  go  out  28.26 

hamiLan  ni'k'in  in,w%ld'^wat  let  me  look  for  wood  102.3 

raxLcm  ^Tauxtttso! tni  permit  me  to  feel  of  you  72. 17 

28.  hwts  LET  us  TWO.     This  particle  is  composed  of  the  particle  ^" 

PERHAPS  and  of  the  inclusive  form  of  the  personal  pronoun  is 
WE  TWO.  Its  function  is  that  of  an  imperative  for  the  inclusive. 
The  verb,  which  it  always  precedes,  takes  the  imperative  sulExes. 

]i:'U}is  Lxa'tE  let  us  two  chop  wood  26.15,  16 

hms  tsBfmMtsE  tE  taha'lik'  let  us  two  loosen  that  quiver  122.27 

29.  J&wtn  LET  us  (all)  exercises  the  function  of  "the  imperative  for 

the  first  person  plural.  The  first  component  is,  beyond  doubt, 
the  particle  k^  perhaps.  The  second  element  can  be  no  other 
than  the  personal  pronoun  for  the  first  person  plural  lin.  The 
contraction  of  k^  +  lin  into  kwin  may  have  been  effected  by  the 
analogy  of  k^  +  is  into  kwis. 

kwin  Le  tsxe'wE  let  us  kill  him  quickly  68.3 
kwin  sqa'tsE  let  us  seize  it 

§  93,  Particles  Denoting  Emphasis 

30.  he^.    By  its  means  the  Coos  emphasizes  any  part  of  speech.     It 

usually  precedes  the  word  to  be  emphasized. 

he^  yu  xtcafyux^  md  a  very  insignificant  man  (literally,  emphasis, 

very  small  man)  42. 6 
Ae*  xd  I' la  Lowi'tat  xd'°'pato  she  first  ran  into  the  water  56.9 
Ae*  cil  kwe%'l'ye  surely,  indeed,  it  was  a  girl  12.1,  2 

Whenever  he^  precedes  the  conjunction  hats,  it  forms  a  new  particle, 
which  is  rendered  by  suddenly. 

he^hats  md  k'ilo'wit  suddenly  a  person  she  saw  54.2 
he^hats  hlnd^'tat  Ie  toli'lE  suddenly  came  open  the  door  62.5 

31.  he^kwaln  exceedingly  (like  the  English  colloquial  awfully). 

This  particle  consists  of  the  following  three  independent  and 
separable  components:  Ae*,  kwa,  and  In.  Literally  translated, 
the  particle  means  verily,  it  seems  not.  Since  the  phrase  is 
used  as  a  sort  of  an  exclamation  with  an  interrogative  character, 
it  may  best  be  compared  to  our  English  exclamation  isn't  this 
A  FINE  day!  which  really  means  this  is  a  fine  day. 
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hl^kwaln  lE'yl  u  Uuwe'Hcis  she  was  awfully  glad  (literally,  what, 

as  if  not  her  heart  good?)  64.9,  10 
he^kwaln  xhu'wis  ma  a  very  poor  man  (literally,  what,  as  if  not 

a  poor  man?)  42.5 
he^hwa  il  In  dowafya  they  liked  him  very  much  (literally,  what, 

as  if  they  not  liked  him?)  24.29 

32.  ItE  is  used  in  direct  discourse  only.     It  always  follows  the  word 

that  is  to  be  emphasized. 

n'ne  He  Ie  e^doivdyExtd'is  qa^'wa  I  am  (emphatic)  the  one  you 
wanted  (last)  night  60.25,  26 

e^hu^'mis  Ue!  you  will  (be)  a  woman  (emphatic)  24.20 

te''  Ue  hwd'xah  Wye  e'k^Ldtc  this  (emphatic)  (is)  the  bow  (of)  thy 
father  62.24 

qa'lyeq  Ue  In  Ue pEnto'wai  it  is  salmon,  not  whale  (literally,  sal- 
mon [emphasis],  not  [emphasis]  whale)  130.12,  13 

§  94.  Restrictive  Particles 

33.  La  ONLY.     It  limits  the  action  to  a  certain  object.     It  always  fol- 

lows the  word  so  limited. 

Za"  La  In  t(Mc  xalt  (to)  that  only  not  anything  he  did  68.13 
wa'Lwal  La  d'tsEm  a  knife  only  give  me  80.14,  15 
wdndj  La  ux  kwee'nlyem  that  way  only  people  know  them  two 
19.10 

34.  tst  SIMPLY,  MERELY,  JUST.     It  has  a  slight  restrictive  character. 

tn  eFqa'qal  you  were  merely  sleeping  68.19 

yixe'n  qalitnl'ye  tsi  In  dlH  one  morning,  it  was  simply  gone  (lit- 
erally, once,  morning  it  got,  simply,  not  something)  88. 3 

^s^  contracts  with  the  following  ham,L  into  tsanL  (see  §  9). 

tsanL  ^taf  taints  only  then  shall  you  have  it  78.15 

§  95*  The  Interrogative  Particle  i 

35.  I.    This  particle,  exercising  the  function  of  our  sign  of  interroga- 

tion, is  used  only  in  sentences  that  have  no  other  interrogation. 
It  is  usually  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

d'yu  eFUoxqai'nis  I  surely  (art)  thou  a  doctor?  10.4 
tdx'  ux  la  %  did  they  two  go  (by)  here?  96.18,  19 
e^kvnna' e^wat  i  neQ,  hd'Ldtc  have  you  seen  my  elder  brothers? 
96.18 

When  preceded  by  the  particle  han^  i  is  rendered  by  may  i  ? 

'Q.q.hnUs  han  i  may  I  eat  it? 
§§  94-95 
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THE  PRONOUN  (§§  96-100) 
§  96.  The  Independent  Personal  Pronouns 

Coos  has  two  sets  of  independent  personal  pronouns,  formed  from 
two  different  stems. 

The  first  of  these  two  sets  is  formed  from  the  stem  -xkan  for  the 
first  and  second  persons,  and  -xka  for  the  third  person,  to  which  are 
prefixed  the  personal  pronouns  (see  §  18),  giving  the  following  series: 


Singular     .... 

(1st  person  .... 
•J2d  person  .... 
[3d  person  .... 

nE'xkan 

c'xkan 

xd'kcl 

Dual 

[Inclusive  .... 

Exclusive  .... 

2d  person   .... 
[3d  person  .... 

isnE'xkan 
xwlnnE'xkan 
ice'xkan 
Hxxd'kd 

Plural    

|lst  person  .... 
•{2d  person  .... 
Isd  person  .... 

UnnE'xkan 

cine'xkan 

llxd'kd 

The  obscure  vowel  in  nE'xkan  is  due  to  the  law  of  consonantic  clus- 
ters (see  §  4). 

For  the  dropping  of  the  glottal  stop,  inherent  in  the  second  person 
singular,  see  §  3. 

The  peculiar  vowels  in  the  third  person  singular  may  be  the  com- 
bined effect  of  accent  and  of  the  dropping  of  the  final  11. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  singular  forms  are  the  basis 
for  the  corresponding  dual  and  plural  forms.  Thus,  the  inclusive  is 
formed  by  combining  the  inclusive  pronoun  is  with  the  singular  for 
the  first  person  n-sfxkan;  the  second  person  dual  is  composed  of  the 
personal  pronoun  for  the  second  person  dual  %c^  and  the  singular  for 
the  second  person  ^xkan;  etc. 

These  pronouns  have  the  force  of  a  whole  sentence,  and  may  be 
translated  by  i  (thou,  he  .  .  .  )  am  the  one,  who  

nE'xkan  hariL  la^  nx'intl'yat  ts  xa/^p  1  will  be  the  one  to  run 

away  with  that  water  40.20,  21 
his  liaiiL  e'xhan  yixe^'e^JcIwint  also  thou  shalt  be  the  one  to  shoot 

one  (arrow)  13.1 
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That  the  dual  and  plural  forms  of  this  set  are  not  felt  to  be  integral 
units,  and  may  easily  be  separated  according  to  their  component  ele- 
ments, is  best  shown  by  the  following  example: 

tso  hauL  oiE'xkan  xwin  eHHtafwfi    now  will  we   two  tell   thee 
126.21,  22  {nE'xkan  xwin  instead  of  xmnnE'sckan) 

This  use  of  the  singular  pronouns  in  place  of  the  plural  has  been 
referred  to  in  §  46. 

The  second  set  of  independent  personal  pronouns  may  be  called  the 
"verbal  set."  These  pronouns  are  formed  bj^  prefixing  the  personal 
pronouns  n,  e^,  etc.,  to  the  stem  -ne,  which  seems  to  have  a  verbal  sig- 
nificance. The  pronouns  thus  obtained  ma}^  be  translated  by  it  is  i, 
IT  IS  THOU,  etc. 

The  third  persons  singular,  dual,  and  plural  have  no  special  forms 
in  this  set;  but  they  are  replaced  by  a?a,  uxxd,  Uxd,  forms  related  to 
xd/kd,  uxxd'kd,  and  ilxd'kd. 

The  series  follows. 


Singular    .... 

fist  person  .... 
^2d  person  .... 
[3d  person  .... 

n'ne 
Cne 
xd 

Dual 

[Inclusive   .... 

Exclusive  .... 

2d  person  .... 
I3d  person  .... 

i'sne 
xwtn'he 
I'cne 
H'xxd 

Plural     .... 

fist  person  .... 
\  2d  person  .... 
[sd  person  .... 

lln'ne 
ctn'ne 
ll'xii 

Ms  hanL  n'ne  tcl  nla  I  too  will  go  there  94.22 

halt!  ^ne  tsix'  e^sto^q  now  it  is  thy  turn  to  stand  here  64.32 

Ms  xd  c^a'lctei  she  too  is  working  22.26,  27 

The  Possessive  Pronouns  (§§  97-98) 

§  97.  The  Sign  of  JPossession,  u 

The  idea  of  possession  is  expressed  in  Coos  by  means  of  the  posses- 
sive particle  u,  which  follows  the  term  expressing  the  possessor,  and 
precedes  that  indicating  the  possessed  object.  The  possessor  is  not 
infrequently  preceded  by  the  article. 
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hlive'he  u  ¥'nek'  k'lLo'^Hsa  leaves  of  a  willow  he  found  30.17,  18 

hs  hd'tcit/  u  d'la  x'l'ntset  Hetcit's  child  got  on  top  24.23 

ux  lermlyat  Ie  mexafye  u  Icwalx^  they  two  set  up  the  eagle's  feathers 

8.10 
xwdndj  u  I'Qfnas  Ke  tsafyux^  la/nik'  such  (was)  the  name  of  the  small 

river  46.10,  11 

The  possessive  sign  very  frequently  takes  the  place  of  the  possessive 
pronoun  for  the  third  persons  singular  and  plural. 

Ie'yI  u  Uuwe'Hcts  he  was  glad  (literally,  good  his  heart)  32.5 
d'ya  chu  u  qd'ya  she  must  have  lost  her  breath  (literally,  gone  must 

be  her  breath)  58.24,  25 
la  u  ha^'we  Ie  t(%ci' mU  the  spruce-tree  is  growing  (literally,  goes 

its  growth,  the  spruce-tree)  20.16 
la  u  paa'wES  Ie  xdP'jp  the  water  is  filling  up  (litorally,  goes  its 

fullness,  the  water)  44.17 
d'wl  u  Lowafwas  she  finished  eating  (literally,  it  ended,  her  food) 

24.13 
hE  e'stis  md  am'maqa  u  %x'  some  pesople  had  large  canoes  (liter- 
ally, some  people,  large  their  canoes)  44.20 
ydxwd'  u  hfi^md'k'e   he  has  two  wives  (literally,  two  [are]  his 

wives)  20.3 
djl  u  x'na'at  Ie  no'^sTc'Vli  the  Big  Woman  came  quickly  (literally, 

comes  her  quickness,  the  Big  Woman)  78.26 

The  possessive  sign  is  employed  in  impersonal  sentences,  where  the 
subject  of  the  sentence  is  qd'yis  world  or  men  people.  In  these 
cases  the  subject  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  the  posses- 
sive sign  is  affixed  to  the  possessed  object,  immediately  preceding  the 
subject.     The  sentences  are  rendered  by  there  was,  they  are. 

h'ldLltd'  H  qd'yis  there  was  no  land  (literally,  without  [its]  land 
the  world)  5.5;  6.1 

In  tdle'xEm  u  qd'yis  there  was  no  low  tide  (literally,  not  [has]  its 
dry  condition  [the]  world)  15.8 

nwa'waLa  ii  qd'yis  there  was  a  spider  (literally,  with  its  spider 
[is]  the  world)  30.3 

qaicl'nis  kwee'ti  u  men  people  were  living  in  a  small  place  (liter- 
ally, in  a  small  place  their  living  [place  have]  people)  50.7 

tcl  ti'h'ine  u  men  there  they  were  standing  (literally,  there  their 
standing  [place,  severally  have]  people)  74.28 
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§  98,  The  Possessive  Pronouns  Proper 

The  possessive  pronouns  proper  are  formed  by  prefixing  to  the 
personal  pronouns  n,  d^,  etc.,  the  article  Ie  or  Ke^  or  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  tE.     These  forms  may  be  regarded  as  loose  prefixes. 


Singular  .    ,    . 

fist  person  .... 
1 2d  person  .... 
1.3d  person  .... 

hen 
Wye 
ha 

lev, 
ll'ya 
la,  la 

ten 

Wye 

ta(f) 

Dual  .... 

finclusive  .... 

Exclusive  .... 

2d  person  .... 
l3d  person  .... 

he'ts 
he'xvnn 
he'lc 
he'Ux 

le'is 
le'xwin 
le'lc 
le'&x 

te'is 
te'xwin 
te'lc 
te'Ubx 

Plural  .... 

fist  person  .... 
hzd.  person  .... 
I3d  person  .... 

he'lin 
he'cin 
he'll 

le'Hn 
le'cln 
le'll 

le'Hn 
te'dn 
te'U 

The  second  person  singular  Wye  has  resulted  from  the  combination 
lE+eF.  This  phonetic  irregularity  remains  unexplained.  The  forms 
ll'ya  and  la  occur  before  nouns  having  (Z- vowels  (see  §  7). 

afyu  dll'ye  heQ,  kw^-a'tis  surely,  true  came  my  dream  100.14 

Za"  Jcwina'ehvat  1%'ye  Uuwe'Hds  that  one  is  looking  into  thy  heart 

14.8 
pl^'nts  ll'ya  Icxla  bend  thy  foot  120.13 
han  ye'es  la^  l.'Tc'Us  into  his  mouth  she  poured  it  102.12 
la^  hauL  he' IS  kala'lis  these  shall  be  our  two  subjects  124.6 
haltlyH  naflnt  he'lin  c^alcta'was  too  great  (is)  our  work  68.27 
Lowa'hats  he'U  equate  living  is  their  mother  84.21 
I'd  l! aha! was  her  clothes  110.3 
Lowa'kats  la  a'la  his  child  remained  110.10 
xd'nis  le'xwin  e'k^Lotc  sick  is  our  (dual)  father  126.18, 19 
%G  la'tsit  le'ic  e'k^hdtc  you  two  go  and  get  your  (dual)  father  20.13 
ux  kwiskwi'wat  le'ux  e'k^hdtc  they  two  were  informing  their  (dual) 

father  20.25 
l^yumUtE  le'(An  so'wd!  wiggle  your  fingers!  122.8 
'Qtsxa'd! wat  hanL  tePQ,  mi'nkatc  \  will  kill  that  my  son-in-law  26.22 
tl'yex  e'k^Ldtc  hanL  la^  k'i' loHs  Wye  %x'  thy  father  will  find  thy 

canoe  54.11 

A  peculiar  form  of  the  possessive  pronoun  for  the  first  person  singu- 
lar is  the  frequently  occurring  ner},.  This  form  may  be  explained  as  a 
reduplicated  stem,  in  which  the  first  n  is,  so  to  speak,  the  article  for 
the  first  person  singular,  formed  in  analogy  to  Ie  or  hE. 

ne^pkd'kate  hanL  'QJc'ild'wtt  my  grandfather  I  shall  see 
aiai^wd'yu  nei^  hl^'me  killed  were  (all)  my  children  62.18 
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The  personal  pronouns  without  prefixes  are  often  employed  as  pos- 
sessive pronouns.  In  such  cases  the  second  person  singular  e^  occurs 
as  y^. 

%'tcu  i^dafmil?  which  one  (is)  my  husband?  80.3 

ofya  tiqaJya  I  am  out  of  breath  (literally,  dead  my  breath)  66.27 

naP-nt  hanL  ye^  Lowa'was  you  will  have  much  to  eat  (literally,  much 

will  [be]  your  food)  54. 6 
k!a  hanL  ye^n  hIvAnts  'QZa'ats  a  rope  around  thy  neck  I'll  put  94. 12 

In  two  instances  the  possessive  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular 
is  amplified  by  the  addition  of  the  possessive  sign. 

Ie'yI  ha  u  Uuwe'H(/is  he  is  good-natured  (literally,  good  [is]  his 

heart) 
dzu'U  la  u  kwl'yos  a  fur-seal  (as)  his  dog  132.2 

A  possessive  pronoun  expressing  absence  is  formed  by  prefixing  to 
the  personal  pronouns  the  prefix  Jc'!d-.  The  form  for  the  first  person 
singular  only  could  be  obtained  in  this  series. 

nl  kwishwl'll  tEx  h' la/q,  u'ma  not  me  informed  that  my  (absent) 
grandmother  62.12 

Besides  these  pronouns,  there  is  another  series  of  independent  pos- 
sessive pronouns.  They  are  formed  by  prefixing  to  the  verbal  form 
of  the  personal  pronouns  'Qfne^  e^ne^  etc.,  the  article  hE  or  Ie^  or  the 
demonstrative  tE,  and  by  suffixing  the  possessive  sign  u. 


Singular  .    .    . 

rist  person  .... 
|2d  person  .... 
[3d  person  .... 

hen'neu 
ye^neti' 
hexd.'^' 

Dual    .... 

Inclusive  .... 
Exclusive  .... 
2d  person  .... 
l3d  person  .... 

hetsneW 
hexwln'ne" 
heicnew 
heUxxd^' 

Plural .... 

fist  person  .... 
2d  person  .... 
t3d  person  .... 

helln'nev- 
hecin'neit 
hetlxd^i' 

The  second  person  singular  shows  a  phonetic  irregularity  which  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  explain. 

These  pronouns  are  independent,  and  have  a  verbal  significance. 
They  may  be  rendered  by  it  is  mine,  it  is  thine,  etc. 
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hei^'ne^lo  tE  qifmd  my  property  is  that  camas  112.6,7 

e^heQfne^  ^'le  you  (are)  my  enemy  118.3 

y^ne^  pH  Lfa'nex  thy  cradle  is  new  38.17 

hexd^'  Id  hen  it  is  his  property  (it  is  said)  116.21,  22 

§  99.  The  Reflexive  Pronouns 

The  reflexive  pronouns  are  formed  by  prefixing  the  possessive  pro- 
nouns to  the  stem  tet  body.  The  possessive  pronominal  prefixes  for 
the  first  and  second  persons  singular  are  n-  and  ye^-  respectively. 
The  third  person  singular  has  no  pronominal  prefix.  The  rest  is 
regular. 


Singular  .    .    . 

fist  persou  .... 
1 2d  person  .... 
Ud  person  .... 

ntet 

ye^tet 

tet 

Dual    .... 

[Inclusive  .... 

Exclusive  .... 

2d  person  .... 
l3d  person  .... 

he' Islet 
he'zwlntet 
he'ictet 
he'iixtet 

Plural  .... 

fist  person .    .   •.    . 
|2d  person  .... 
(.3d  person  .... 

he'lintet 
heiclntet 
he'iltet 

7}td'Mts  T^tet  I  hit  myself 

^o«'^^5^^5  2/6^256^5  watch  thyself  74.3 

wdndj  jn'ct(n,ts  tet  thus  he  warmed  himself  32.8 

'dx  Lix'i'nx'U  he'iixtet  the}'-  two  examine  themselves  84.3 

il  yu'xtits  he'iltet  they  rubbed  themselves  52.13 

The  particle  i'nlEX  alone  is  not  infrequently  placed  before  the  verb 
(see  §  108),  and  emphasizes  the  subject. 
sd'mEX  iitd'hits  i^tet  alone  I  hit  myself 

§  100.  The  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  exhibit  a  variety  of  forms.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  discover  whether  the  diiferent  forms  may  not 
indicate  position  from  the  standpoint  of  the  speaker ;  but  they  have 
proved  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  idea  does  not  seem  to 
be  clearly  developed  in  Coos.  Only  the  first  two  pronouns  seem  to 
accentuate  this  distinction.  The  following  demonstrative  stems  have 
been  found. 

§§  99-100 
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tei^  denotes  an  object  that  18  near  to  the  speaker,  and  may  be  translated 
by  THIS  HERE.    It  always  precedes  the  object  to  which  it  refers. 

te^  hanL  to' hits  this  here  he  shall  hit  20.14 
te*  ^paHs  this  here  you  fill  up  78. 12 

It  is  frequently  employed  as  an  adverb  in  the  sense  of  here. 

te^  Tyyixu'me  here  I  travel  26.9 

i^tl^  haV-  I  (am)  here,  O  elder  brother !  72.26. 

i-E  indicates  an  object  that  is  away  from  the  speaker,  and  may  be 
rendered  by  that  there.     It  usually  precedes  the  object. 

thwlLl^'wat  tE  to'qmas  he  is  following  that  (there)  woodpecker  22.2 
'dbx  k'Uo'wU  tE  L.'ta  they  two  saw  that  (there)  land  6.5 
dlHtcE'to  tE  T^L/aqa'e^wat  with  what  (shall)  I  point  my  finger  (at) 
this  one  (there?)  40.24 

tE  often  exercises  the  function  assigned  in  English  to  the  conjunc- 
tion THAT. 

xtch'tcu  tE  go'^s  mi'ldtc  ^yixu'me   why  (is  it)  that  always  you 

travel?  48.14 
xtcyi'tcu  tE  wandj  eHHtafis  why  (is  it)  that  thus  you  tell  it  to  me? 

(For  tE  as  a  prefix  in  possessive  pronouns,  see  §  98.     See  also  under 
la^  below,  and  lewi^  p.  402.) 

dtlte^',  A  compound  pronoun  composed  of  the  indefinite  particle  dl^l 
SOMETHING  (sce  p.  407)  and  the  demonstrative  te^  this  here.  It 
may  be  translated  by  this  here. 

diW  hHl'yex  this  stone  here  124.16,  17 

dtlte',  A  compound  of  di}l  something  (see  p.  407)  and  ts  that  there. 
It  is  usually  translated  by  that  there. 

dilte'  tE  kHl'yex  that  stone  yonder 
dilte'  md  the  person  yonder 

la^%  ha^.  This  pronoun  has  the  force  of  a  whole  sentence.  It 
applies  to  both  subject  and  object,  and  it  is  used  in  singular  and 
in  plural  alike.  It  invariably  precedes  the  subject  or  object 
to  which  it  refers.  Lt  may  be  translated  by  he,  that  is  the 
ONE ;  HE  it  is. 

yixe'n  qaliml'ye  la^  l!1Hc  hdl  td'miL  one  morning  that  one  went 
out,  (namely)  that  old  man  20.4. 

xqantc  la^  sl'^'tHsa  la^  tcl  la  from  where  he  (was  the   one  to) 
scent  it,  there  he  (was  the  one  to)  go  22. 2i 

la^  Id  xim'lux^  ha'nxHat  that  (was  the  one)  his  head  became  bald 
30.14 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 26  S  100 
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la^  tEmd'Le  md  la^  tdicfila'e^wat  he  it  is  the  old  people  (it  is  they 

who)  sit  (on)  that,  usually  38.3 
la^  In  la^  i'lxats  he  did  not  look  at  it  (literally,  he  was  the  one, 

not,  it  was  the  thing,  he  looked  at  it)  40. 8 
la^  hauL  iXx  c^a'lctet  it  is  they  two  (who)  shall  work  68.26 
h'lda'mmatc  ha^  x'L.'lt  into  the  bowl  she  put  it  102.6,  7 

Za"  and  Aa"  are  frequently  emphasized  by  the  prefixed  article  or  by 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  tE. 

Ie  Id'mak',  lala^  tE  hildjl'yEx  the  bones,  those  are  the  Llmpqua 

Indians  50.6,  6 
lala^  he  Lowe^'wat  that's  what  she  usually  eats  24.5,  6 
tEla'^  i^ha^Hs  tE  L.'td  I  am  the  one  who  made  that  land  10.3,  4 

In  composite  sentences  having  one  and  the  same  subject,  Za"  and  ha^ 
are  used  in  the  subordinate  sentence  to  avoid  the  repetition  of 
the  subject. 

Tcwvna'was  sl'^'t^tsa  (Ie  dl'lol)  i  la^  hi'nl  sto^q  smoke  scented  (the 

young  man)  as  he  stood  there  22.23,  24 
xd'nand'ya  la  d'la  %  la^  lEqa^'wE  his  child  made  him  feel  sorry, 

when  it  died  42.18,  19 

lewtf  a  demonstrative  pronoun  with  verbal  force.  It  is  invariably 
followed  by  the  article  or  by  the  demonstrative  pronoun  ts;  and 
it  is  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  preceded  by  la^.  It 
may  be  translated  by  it  is,  that  is. 

lewi  Ie  enl'k'exEm  that  is  it,  sticking  out  46.11 

Ae*  cU  lewl'ye  Ie  tc.'i'lE  surely,  indeed,  it  was  a  door  72.25 

Idlf  hdl,  a  demonstrative  pronoun  used  for  subject  and  object,  singu- 
lar and  plural.  It  precedes  the  subject  or  object.  It  denotes 
objects  that  have  been  previously  mentioned.  It  is  composed 
of  the  article  ?s,  A^,  and  of  the  abbreviated  form  of  the  particle 
dlH  SOMETHING  (scc  p.  407). 

qa'notc  sto^q  Idl  td'mfiL  outside  stood  that  old  man  20.4,  5 

wdndj  L.'dts  Idl  hu^'nnih'  thus  spoke  that  old  woman  102.10 

asb'  sqats  hdl  hu^'mik'  Iex  swal  again  seized   that  old  woman 

the  grizzly  bear  102.21,  22 
'dx  nsqa'qa  hdl  tsmd'Le  they  two  ran  away,   those  old  people 

24.12,  13 

hM  and  Idl  have  a  nominalizing  function,  and  often  take  the  place 
of  our  relative  pronouns. 

hats  kwa  la^  u'yu  wina'qaxEm  Idl  idwe*  'wat  just  like  a  rainbow 
was  spread  out  (that  thing)  which  he  was  eating  32.14 
§100 
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t(fi!tGii  tE  la^  xto^s  Ml  e^hlalia'l^wat  why  (is  it)  that  that  thing  stiff 
(is)  which  you  have  on  110.4,  5 

lo  has  a  nominal  force,  and  denotes  that  kind,  such  a  thing.     It 

always  precedes  the  object. 
a'yu  Id  k-VhoHs  hs  pa'xwiya  surely,  that  kind  he  found,  the  man- 

zanita  berries  32.10,  11 
tso  a'yu  Id  ha^Hs  now  surely,  that  thing  she  made  60.16 

When  preceded  by  a  possessive  pronoun,  Id  expresses  the  idea  of 
property. 

he^'ne^  Id  ts  qs'ind  that  camas  belongs  to  me  112.6,  7 
Lo  has  a  local  meaning,  and  may  be  translated  by  in  it,  on  it.     It 
always  follows  the  object  to  which  it  refers. 

p^dk'  aftsEm  zd  ni'citc  xd"'p  ha^wE  a  cup  give  me,  in  it  a  little 

water  have  68.17,  18 
tseti'x'ume  zd  he^'he^  Im^wE!  on  this  side  make  a  knot  (literally, 

where  this  side  is,  on  it  a  knot  make)  92.7,  8 

h*!dfi  MY  ABSENT.     The  prefix  of  this  possessive  pronoun  may  be 
regarded  as  a  demonstrative  pronoun  (see  pp.  323,  399). 

THE  NUMERAL  (§§  101-102) 
§  101.  The  Cardinals 

1.  y%xe*'  20.  yuxwd'ka 

2.  yuxwa'  30.  yvpsE'nJca 

3.  yi'psEn  40.  JiecV-'Lka 

4.  h-e'cL^L  50.  kaCE'irmka 

5.  kafE'mis  60.  yixe^'wieqka 

6.  y%xV-'w%eq  70.  yuxioaf wieqka 

7.  yuxwa! vneq  80.  yixl^' ahalka 

8.  yixl^'aJial  90.  yuxwd'ahdlka 

9.  yuxwd'ahdl  100.  yixe^'  ni'k'in 

10.  Leplqa'nx  111.  yixe'''  ni'k'in  Lep!qa'n% 

11.  Lepfqa'nl  yixe^u'qtsl  yixe^u'qtsi 

12.  Lep/qa'nl  yuxwdu'qtsl 

The  Coos  numeral  system  is  of  a  quinary  origin,  and,  strictly 
speaking,  there  are  only  five  simple  numeral  stems;  namely,  those  for 
the  first  five  numerals.  The  numerals  for  six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine 
are  compounds,  the  second  elements  of  which  can  not  be  explained. 
In  the  same  manner  the  numeral  for  ten  defies  all  attempts  at  analysis. 

Besides  the  cardinals,  Coos  exhibits  special  forms  for  the  ordinal, 
multiplicative,  and  distributive  numerals,  formed  by  means  of  adding 
certain  numeral  suifixes  to  the  cardinal  numerals  (see  §  §  74-77) . 

§  101 
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The  collective  numerals  expressed  in  English  by  the  phrases  in 
TWOS,  IN  THREES,  etc.,  are  formed  in  Coos  by  means  of  suffixing  to 
the  numerals  for  two,  three,  etc.,  the  adverbial  suffix  -eHc{see  §  67). 

yuxwd'heHc  la^  Mthltowe^'wat  in  pairs  he  is  putting  them  down 

34.7,  8 
xyipsE'neHc  in  threes 

The  collective  numeral  for  one,  y%xe'ntce^  shows  a  peculiar  forma- 
tion. It  consists  of  the  cardinal  yixe^'^  the  distributive  suffix  -n  (see 
pp.  327, 341),  the  modal  suffix  -tc  (see  pp.  327,  340,  369),  and  the  suffix  -e 
(see  p.  359). 

yixe'ntce  sqats  together  he  seized  them  64.8,  9 

yixe'ntce  il  nz/td'yas  together  they  (live)  in  (one)  village  122.18. 

§  102.  The  Decimal  System 

The  units  exceeding  multiples  of  ten  have  forms  exemplified  by  ten 
(twenty)  one  over.  Thus  zep/qa'nl  yixP'd'qtsl  eleven  literally 
means  ten  one  over,  etc.  The  "tens"  are  formed  by  means  of 
suffixing  to  the  numerals  from  one  to  ten  (exclusive)  the  suffix  -ka. 
The  numeral  for  one  hundred,  translated  literally,  means  one 
stick,  which  indicates  that  the  Coos  may  have  used  counting-sticks 
for  the  purpose  of  counting  up  to  one  hundred.  Two  hundred 
would  mean  two  sticks,  etc.  The  numeral  one  thousand  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  used  at  all.  There  is  no  special  stem  for  it. 
The  natives  to-day  form  this  numeral  by  adding  the  noun  ni'k'in 
STICK  to  the  numeral  stem  for  ten,  expressing  one  thousand  by  the 
phrase  ten  sticks. 

THE  ADVERB  (§§  103-106) 

§  103.  Introductory 

The  dividing-line  between  adverbs  and  particles  can  not  always 
be  drawn  very  definitely.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the 
three  particles  expressing  locality,  time,  and  modality  (see  §  112). 
Adverbs  express  local,  temporal,  and  modal  ideas.  A  few  of  them 
may  be  said  to  express  local  phrases.  In  a  number  of  cases  two 
adverbs  have  been  combined  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  a  new 
adverbial  concept,  which  is  nothing  more  than  an  amplification  of 
the  ideas  conduced  by  each  of  the  two  separate  component  elements. 
Some  of  the  local  adverbs  seem  to  distinguish  slightly  between  the 
idea  of  locality  that  is  near  the  first,  second,  or  third  person;  although 

§§  102-103 
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I  am  somewhat  doubtful  on  that  point,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this 
idea  is  hardly  recognizable  in  the  demonstrative  pronouns. 

The  great  majority  of  modal  adverbs  occur  with  the  adverbial  suffix 
of  modality  -to  (see  §§  25,  36),  and  are  often  preceded  by  the  modal 
•prefix  X-  (see  §  24).  It  is  conceivable  that  this  suffix  may  have  been 
originally  adverbial  par  excellence^  and  that  it  gradually  became  con- 
fined to  adverbs  expressing  mode  and  manner.  This  opinion  may  be 
substantiated  by  the  fact  that  the  adverbial  suffix  -tc^  when  added  to 
nouns,  expresses  other  adverbial  ideas  besides  those  of  modality.  It 
is  also  suffixed  to  a  number  of  stems  expressing  local  phrases. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  adverbs  that  have  been  found  in 

Coos: 

§  104.  Local  Adverbs  and  Phrases 


o^'l  between,  halfway  5.1 

e'qatce  to  one  side  42.3 

^7a  before,   ahead,   in    front 

56.9 
yi'helq  close  by  60.21 
yiqa'te*  close  there  (?)  90.23 
yiqa'ltsix'  close  here  104.12 
yiqai'nl  so  far,  right  here  14, 4 
M'm  there  5.2 
tV  over  there  90.21 
tdx'  here  24.4 
tsi'x'tl  over  here  13.5 
tse'tix'  over  here 
t(yl  there  7.4 

tele' etc  back  in  the  woods  88. 11 
qaya'Hc,     qa'titc    down    the 

stream  24.24;  54.1 


qa'wax  high  up  8.11 

qai'nas  close  to  the  fire  82.19 

qai'ms  away  from  the  shore  36.18 

qaits  inside  the  house  140.24 

qat  below  36.11 

qajyvJhul   the    other    side,   across 

140.18 
qa'xan  up  34.4 
qal  down,  below,  under  116.9 
xtse'tix'  from  here  136.3 
xqa'wax  from  above  6.4 
xqa'lin  from  under  90.4 
xle't%x\    leftix'   from  there  12.2; 

78.28 
Itcbla'ais  close  to  the  shore  30.23 
Liha'wais  near,  close  to  50.20 


§105 

mo'  again  6.1 

ai'wa  still,  yet  7. 6 

yuwe  whenever  {yu+he  [see 

§  9])  24.4 
yutmfnt  before  178.25 
hats^yu  always  {hats  +  yu  [see 

§  110]) 
halt!  now  15.6 
imandj  already  (used  for  the 

purpose  of  expressing  the 

past  tense)  20.1 


Temporal  Adverbs 

tifma  at  the  same  time  17.3 

t%""tse  to-day  19.9 

kwl'yal  now  9.1 

l^ai'way^\n\Q  {Is  +  aiwa;  the  arti- 
cle is  prefixed  here  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis) 


§§  104-105 
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§  106.  Modal  Adverbs 


a'yu  sure,  enough  16.2 
yu  very,  very  much  11.5 
halt/yu    {halt!    +     yu)    too 

44.18. 
wandj^  xwdndj  thus,  that  way 

68.16;  6.8 
piflukwltG  entirely  130.7 
to",  ta  so,  such  52.16 
naP'nt  much,  many  44.18 
ni'(yitc  a  few,  a  little  68,17 
tso'no  both  ways  6.2 
tsqe'yixetc  edgeways 
^•^,   g'l'kwa    a     little     36.6; 

28.10 
haf^s  almost  20.19 
x'^^yux^yuxti'k'i  hardly  28.17 


xwe'Uxetc  in   a  stooping  position 

118.15 
xplye'etc  homewards  42.7 
txa'nuxwitc  sideways  38.10 
xtema'atc  cross  ways  64.28 
xno'we  right  44.9 
x(yi'yH(yitc  clear  around  it  128.18 
xqefHtc  slowly  60.7 
xLa'qatc  belly  up  and  mouth  open 

102.11 
XLeye'entc  truly  148.1 
XLOwe'entc  wholly  44.17 
lai'sama  quickly,  hurriedly  30.1 
i'nuwl  very,  very  much  15.6 
L^pe'xetc  belly  side  down  58.14 
Lowe'entc  entirely  30.11. 


A  number  of  purely  local  adverbs  occur  with  the  modal  suffix, 
implying  the  modal  character  of  a  local  idea. 

qa' Xante  upwards  (literally,  in  the  manner  of  up)  14.1 

qa'notc  outside  20.4 

qdtc  downwards  6.4 

yVqantc  backwards 

I'E'xatc  inside  62.8 

e'hentc  far  off  (compare  e'he  he  was  gone  108.9)  26.23 

qa'titc  down  stream  54.1 

tEqai'tc  up  stream  160.15 

The  temporal  phrase  xtetmf  towetc  from  that  time  on  42. 12  may  also 
belong  here,  although  the  original  stem  is  no  longer  recognizable. 

Whenever  these  modalized  local  adverbs  are  used  in  connection  with 
verbs  expressing  motion  or  active  ideas,  they  take  the  verbal  suffix  -e 
(see  §  55). 


e'hentc  sto^q  far  off  he  stood 

26.23 
qa'notc  lin  tsxu  outside  we  lay 

50.10 
qdtc  ux  Ux  down   they   two 

looked    14.2 

§106 


■171  ^  ehe'ntce  yixu'me  not  you  far 

away  go  112.24 
qano'tca  U  lUHc  outside  they  went 

60.11 
qe'ltce  tsi'x'tl  he'laq   down    right 

here  it  came  13.5 
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PARTICLES  (§§  107-112) 
§  107.  Introductory 

No  formal  distinction  can  be  made  between  the  stems  that  were 
termed  "syntactic  particles"  (see  §§  86-95),  and  the  words  treated 
in  the  following  chapters.  Both  exhibit  practically  the  same  phonetic 
structure.  There  is,  however,  a  vast  difference  between  these  two 
sets  of  words,  which  asserts  itself  in  the  grammatical  use  to  which 
they  are  applied,  and  in  the  morphological  treatment  that  is  accorded 
to  them.  None  of  the  syntactic  particles  can  be  clearly  and  definitely 
rendered  when  used  independently ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  syntactic 
particles  are  capable  of  expressing  concepts  only  in  a  complex  of 
words.  On  the  other  hand,  all  particles  proper  express  definite  ideas, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  used  independently  or  not.  However, 
the  most  important  point  of  distinction  between  syntactic  particles  and 
particles  proper  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  capable  of  word 
composition.  Hence  all  grammatical  processes  may  be  applied  to 
them;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  them  occur  with  a 
number  of  nominal  and  verbal  suffixes. 

§  108.  Pronominal  Particles 

By  means  of  these  particles  Coos  expresses  the  ideas  conveyed  by 
our  indefinite,  interrogative,  and  relative  pronouns.  The  following 
particles  are  employed  for  this  purpose: 

wtt  SOMEBODY  is  applied  to  persons  only.     It  often  exercises  the 
function  of  a  relative  pronoun,  and  is  then  translated  by  who. 
In  xwit  la^  h'itl'yyita  nobody  that  one  can  overtake  92.21,  22 
hwaa'nlya  wit  Idl  hu^'mik'  she  knew  who  it  was  that  old  woman 
102.20 

dlH  SOMETHING  is  applied  to  objects  other  than  persons.     It  always 

follows  the  object  to  which  it  belongs. 

he' Was  dlH  'qk'Uo'vnt  big  something  I  saw  62.21 

gcl^s  dVl  hauL  ha/vn  everything  will  grow  (literally,  all  something 

will  grow)  9.3 
yu'xwd  dlH  nk'ilo'wU  two  things  I  saw  112.26,  27 
ntda'ha  dlH  tci  he'laq  animals  arrived  there  (literally,  something 

[that  is]  with  legs  [walkers]  arrived  there)  46.1,  2 
nLlpe'ne  dlH  tci  he'laq  birds  arrived  there  (literally,  something 

[that  is]  with  wings  arrived  there)  46.2,  3 
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dv-l  is  very  often  abbreviated  to  I. 
klweni'yaH  ii^wild'^' wat  for  some  food  I  am  looking 

(See  also  under  liJH^  hdl^  p.  402.) 

By  suflSxing  the  interrogative  suffix  -u  (see  §  73)  to  d^l  and  wit^ 
two  interrogative  pronouns  are  obtained  that  may  be  rendered 
by  WHAT  and  who  respectively  (see  also  p.  390). 

dl^'lu  he  tE  e^wUo'^' toat  what  are  you  continually  looking  for?  54.3 
xwVtu  tsl^x'tl'yat  who  did  it? 

wtctce'  takes  the  place  of  our  interrogative  pronoun.  It  always 
stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  and  may  be  rendered 

by  WHICH   ONE. 

wictce'  e^dbwafya  which  one  do  you  want?     50.16 

%tc  WHICH  occurs  very  rarel3^  It  may  be  said  to  exercise  the  func- 
tion of  our  relative  pronoun. 

%tc  yu  he'mis  whichever  is  the  biggest  (literally,  which  [is]  very 

big)  30.21 
Itc  he  nqle'Htse  whichever  had  a  handkerchief  70.19 

t'niEX  ALONE.  This  particle  exercises  the  function  of  the  reflexive 
pronoun  in  intransitive  sentences.  It  is  usually  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence,  and  precedes  the  verb.  It  is  then 
rendered  by  myself,  thyself,  etc.  (see  also  p.  400). 

od'niEx  la^  L^an  alone  they  went  down  into  the  water  36.18 
VnlEx  T^c^aHctet  alone  I  work,  I  myself  work 
%n%Ex  Lowa'hats  alone  he  lived  106.24 

This  particle  occurs  sometimes  as  inlExa'ma  or  iniExa'na.  These 
forms  frequently  precede  verbs  having  reciprocal  suffixes. 

inlExa'na  la^  hu^misiso/m  they  marry  one  another  12.5 
inlExa'ma  Hx  ya'lanl  they  two  speak  to  each  other 
iniExa'aid  lin  to'^sisd'm  we  are  hitting  one  another 

When  used  in  connection  with  possessive  pronouns,  i'nlEx  assumes 
the  function  of  a  reflexive  possessive  pronoun,  and  may  be 
rendered  by  my  (thy)  own. 

ayt'nlEx  nha^Hs  i^yixd'wEx  I  build  my  own  house 
sm' nlExa'ma  T},ha^Hs  i^yixd'wEx  I  build  my  own  house 
§  108 
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§  109.  Numeral  Particles 

I'fc'I  BOTH,  go^s  ALL,  JiE'iua  ALL,  devik*  EACH,  EVERY,  and  yEai' 
ANOTHER,  may  be  called  numeral  particles.  hE'ma  is  used  to 
indicate  plurality  of  the  object,  and  immediately  follows  the 
verb,  while  goH  precedes  the  verb  and  usually  denotes  plurality 
of  the  subject  (see  §  18). 

go^s  wdndj  il  Lld'xEm  they  all  that  way  talk  50.9,  10 

xgd^s  md  la^  hwaafnlyaMfya  all  people  came  to  know  it  102.29 

'Qjc'itl'ivUa  hE'ma  I  overtook  them  all 

alqsd'ya  hE'ma  he  is  afraid  of  them  all 

denk'  klwl'Us  every  night  82.9 

halt!  yEai'  x'ne'^'tUs  qa'xantc  now  another  one  jumped  upwards 

76.3,  4 
halt!  yEai'  md  zowi'tat  now  another  man  runs  78.28 

I'k'i  expresses  the  idea  of  duality  in  both  subject  and  object  of  the 
sentence. 

l''k'l  td'h^ts  he  hit  both  of  them  114.4 
e'qe  I'k'l  dead  (are)  both  120.5 
Ih'l  ux  tela' at  both  walked  120.19 

§  110.  Conjunctions 

Coos  has  a  number  of  stems  that  must  be  classed  as  conjunctions. 
The  following  may  be  regarded  as  such: 

his  also  hats  just 

ta  and  tso  now,  then 

%  when,  as,  since,  while 

tits  and  ta  serve  as  copulas  between  nouns  and  sentences. 

h%s  xd  c^a'lctet  also  she  is  working  22.26,  27 

hwad'myahu'ya  lax  hd'hdtc  his  Idx  e^ndto  Ms  lax  e'Jc^Ldtc  (they) 

came  to  know  it,  her  elder  brother,  also  her  mother,  also  her 

father  86.22,  23 
sguts  ta  tdwdle'tc  hlxant  he  caught  and  into  the  fire  he  threw  him 

104.15 

%  connects  subordinate  clauses  with  the  principal  clause. 

d'ya  H  ihiwe'Hds  %  la^  Iklwa'k^  Ie  xd"'])  he  was  tired  (waiting), 

while  it  was  running  down,  the  water  17.3,  4 
laqtsd^'wat  i  djl  he  waited,  as  he  came  118.9,  10 
^  la'^  sqats  la^  xdhl'ye  la^  Id  when  one  seizes  it,  it  belongs  to  him 

(literally,  when  that  one  seizes  it,  that  one  becomes  he  [to 

whom]  that  thing  belongs)  92.22 
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hats  serves  to  introduce  a  new  idea.  It  was  conventionally  rendered 
by  JUST,  although  it  hardly  conveys  the  idea  expressed  by  our 
English  word. 

Lga'at  i  tdwa'letc  Icwi'nait.  Hats  Tcwa  miHa  Ie  wafwa  i  la'"'  xai'la 
he  opened  his  mouth,  as  into  the  fire  he  looked.  Just  like  a 
liver  the  little  girl  as  she  became  warm  108.24,  25 

a'yu  I'nuwl  tdill'yat  hE  tdwdl.  Hats  yi'qax  qa'qal  Ie  swal  surely, 
she  built  a  big  fire.  Just  right  away  fell  asleep  the  bear 
100.27,  28 

hats  .  .  .  hats  is  usually  rendered  by  as  soon  as.  Hats  prefixed 
to  the  adverb  yu  vert  forms  a  new  adverb,  hats^yu,  which  was 
invariably  rendered  by  always  (see  §  105). 

tso  indicates  a  syntactic  division  with  a  continuation  of  the  same 
thought.     It  was  translated  by  now. 

^^ haml' Lan  ni'k'in  iiwilo'^'wat^^  wdndj  L/d'xETn  Ie  hW^'mih'.  Tso 
d'yu  tsd'yux^  ml'k'e  sqats  "  (please)  for  wood  I  will  look,"  thus 
said  the  old  woman.     Now,  surely,  a  small  basket  she  took  102.3, 

4,  8  ^ 

rrdtsisl'ya  Idl  hu^'mAk'  Iex  swal^  tso  aso'  sqats  hdl  hu^'mik'  Iex  swal 

knew  that  old  woman  the  bear,  now  again  he  seized  that  old 

woman,  the  bear  102.21,  22 
tso  eHHtd'mi  tso  hauL  e^Ux  when  I  tell  you,  then  you  shall  look 

(literally,  now  I  tell  it  to  you,  now  shall  you  look)  17.2,  3 

§  111.  Interjections 

a'nta  look,  behold!  It  is  always  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence. 

d'nta  te^  tl'ye  mVlaq  look!  here  (are)  your  arrows!  22.28 
d'nta  k'Uo'vntE  behold,  see  it!  94.25 

ta'l,  the  greeting  formula  of  the  Coos.     It  was  rendered  by  halloo. 

td'l  sla'  halloo,  cousin!  44.3 

td'l  riEx  of  la  halloo,  my  child!  28.21 

§  112.  Miscellaneous  Particles 
In  not,  a  particle  of  negation.    The  particle  of  affirmation  is  En.    This 
is,  however,  rarely  used,  being  supplanted  by  the  syntactic  par- 
ticle U  SURELY  (see  p.  388). 

m  k-i'LoHs  he  did  not  find  it  22.18,  19 

Hx  In  kwad'niya  they  two  did  not  know  it  22.9,  10 

(See  also  §  9.) 
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qantc  place,  where. 

qantc  IeIo^  laa'  yam,  la^  his  x'd  t(%  la  wherever  they  went,  he  also 

there  went  22.17,  18 
'QJcwan'nlya  qantc  I  know  where  (it  is)  80.14 
goH  qantc  everywhere  46. 22 
In  qantc  h'i'LoHs  nowhere  he  found  it 

mt'ldtc  TIME.     It  is  used  mostly  in  connection  with  the  numerical 
particle  go'^s,  and  is  then  rendered  by  always. 

gci^s  mi'ldtc  Lfd'xEm  alwaj^s  he  is  talking  14.5,  6 
mVldtcH  TianL  e^wu'txe  when  will  you  return?  (literally,  time, 
question,  shall,  you  come  back)  28.3,  4 

tCltC   MANNER,  KIND,  WAY,  MODE  (see  alsO  p.  390). 

go'^s  tditc  il  ali'canl  all  kinds  of  (games)  they  are  playing  30.25 
t(fhtc  he  LOwe}'wat  whatever  he  is  eating  (habitually) 
U  in  tditc  tsxau'ioat  they  can  not  kill  her  (literally,  they  [have] 
no  way  [to]  kill  her)  80.24 

a/watu  WHETHER  OR  NOT.     This  particle  is  very  rarely  used. 

d'watu  'Q.djl  I  may  or  may  not  come 

d'watu  In  tsi'x'tl  Tie'laq  (they)  may  or  may  not  come  here  90.15 

§  113.  The  Stem  ttse'ts 

Morphologically  speaking,  it  is  a  verbal  stem  Us-,  transitivized  by 
means  of  the  suffix  -ts,  but  its  application  covers  such  a  wide  range 
of  different  ideas  that  each  of  them  will  have  to  be  enumerated 
separately. 

(1)  It  is  used  as  an  expletive  particle  with  a  significance  that  adapts 
itself  to  the  sense  of  the  sentence. 

In  kwee'nlyem  Itse'ts  Tie'il  7id°-'ntES  no  one  knew  how  many  they 
were  (literally,  they  [indefinite]  not  know  it,  what  [was]  their 
number)  78.2 

ysai'  L.'td'ltc  nltse'ts  in  another  country  I  stay  26.8,  9 

xtcl'tcu  Itse'ts  hs  no'^sk'i'll  what  is  the  matter  with  the  Big  Woman 
72.28 

Itse'ts  yi'k^  il  Za"  henl'yeEs  hinl'  Lowa'kats  he  may  have  been  sit- 
ting there  for  a  long  time  40.14 

Icwad'mya  xtditc  hanh  Ie  Itsem  he  knew  what  was  going  to  happen 
(the  -etn  in  itsem  is  the  indefinite  subject  suffix  [§  30])  26.19,  20 

ux  in  kwa^L'mya  qantc  ha^  Itsem  they  two  did  not  know  where  he 
was  22.9,  10 

en  ha/nh  t(Mc  Itsem.  to  you  nothing  will  happen  66.5 

§113 
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(2)  When  the  transitive  suffixes,  other  than  -ts,  are  added  to  it,  its 
significance  is  clearly  verbal. 

yi'kwanL  xt(Mc  lyitsitsl' wat  I  wonder  what  I  shall  do  with  it  86.8 
yi'kwanL  xtditc  xwin  ^UsUsa'rm  I  wonder  what  we  two  shall  do 

with  you,  how  we  two  shall  keep  you  24.3,  4 
xtcnftcu  eFUsito'^' wat  tl'ye  wix'l'lis   how  did  you  get   that  your 

food?  64.17,18 
In  kwee'nlyejn  xtcltc  U  I'tsetu  no  one  knew  what  hecame  of  them 

52.1,  2 

§  114.  Verbs  as  Adjectives 

The  use  of  verbs  as  adjectives  is  confined  to  a  few  sporadic  instances. 
These  verbs  are,  as  a  rule,  intransitive,  although  they  occur  with  the 
transitive  suffix  -t.     (See  also  §  117.) 

Ikwi'lU  ha^  yixu'me  she  travels  blazing  (red-hot)  (}kvM-  to  burn) 

24.18, 19 
Ikwi'lU  tsaxa'UsEtc  la^  lo'qHits  by  means  of  red-hot  pebbles  she 

boiled  it  102.6 

Whether  the  phrases  jpaafhlt  Ie  yixd'wEx  the  house  is  full, 
g'vmg'i'mlt  it  is  raining,  belong  here,  is  a  problem  which  is  hard 
to  decide,  although  the  psychological  relation  between  these  examples 
and  those  quoted  above  is  not  inconceivable. 

§  115.  Nouns  as  Qualifiers 

Substantives  are  often  used  to  qualify  other  nouns.  In  such  cases 
the  qualifying  noun  always  precedes  the  qualified  substantive,  and 
both  nouns  retain  their  nominal  character. 

d^loL  of  la  a  young  boy  (literally,  a  young  male  child)  60.2 
hu^rnik'  ma  Lowa'kats  there  lived  an  old  woman  (literally,  an  old 

female  being)  100.20,  21 
to'm%L  dd'mU  tsxu  an  old  man  lay  (literally,  an  old  male  man) 

50.21 
tsdyd'ne  ti'mill  le'ux  hl^'me  their  (dual)  little  children  were  boys 

(literally,  little  male  children)  42.16 

§  116.  Vocabulary 

All  Coos  stems  are  either  monosyllabic  or  polysyllabic  (mostly 
bisy liable).  Monosyllabic  stems  consist  of  a  vowel  followed  by  one 
or  two  consonants,  of  one  or  two  consonants  followed  by  a  vowel,  or 
of  consonants,  vowel,  and  consonants.  Some  of  the  bisyllabic  stems 
that  are  found  in  the  language  have  been  expanded  by  means  of 
grammatical  processes  (see  §  §  4,  84). 
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Examples  of  monosyllabic  stems: 

ai""-  to  kill  (many)  58.8 
a^-  to  quit  14.4 
e'^'k'-  to  be  among  46.13 
Ux-  to  look  14.2 
IH-  to  tell  7.8 
%ln-  to  set  up  34.23 
ha^-  to  gamble  38.23 
hu-  to  be  ready  19.3 
pa''-  to  fill  15.7 
sqa-  to  seize  10.4 
Lqa-  to  believe  28.13 
tsxa""-  to  Idll  (one)  14.7 
yEq-  to  run  away  36.19 
yoq-  to  split  in  two  7.3 
imn-  to  wade  58.2 

Examples  of  polysyllabic  stems: 

e^he  to  be  gone  38.15 
yVxux^-  to  have,  to  carry  54.12 
wu'txe  to  come  back  28.4 
ha'kH-  to  leave  30.8 
sitsV")!-  to  go  and  see  9.7 
k'i'lo^-  to  see  6.5 


hah-  to  crawl  32.10 
ha^p-  to  tear  off  58.14 
jnn-  to  shake  58.24 
Tnil-  to  swim  24.27 
te't-  to  enter  22.29 
tdl-  to  be  ashamed 
hial-  to  shout  24.22 
w%7iq-  to  weave,  to  pile  18.1 
mintc-  to  ask  62.15 
tsimx'-  to  fasten  46.7 
Jc'imst-  to  pick  17.1 
tJcwlL-  to  follow  9.9 
tqanL-  to  strike  28. 1 
tqa^L-  to  put  a  belt  on  28.22 


JcwVna-  to  look  6.4 
ak'a'naJc'  to  stick  out  42.1 
Itisil-  to  recognize  30.28 
yixu'me  to  travel  10.3 
ti'k'ine  to  stand  62.22 


With  the  exception  of  the  terms  of  relationship,  the  nouns  indicat- 
ing parts  of  the  body,  and  all  other  words  of  a  denominative  character, 
the  Coos  stems  are  neutral  and  receive  their  nominal  or  verbal 
character  through  the  suffixes. 


sto^q-  to  stand  20.4 
L.'d-  to  speak  9.3 
Liha-  to  put  on  28.22 
lo'wak^  lightning  18.  5 


stovM'qwis  wall  90.18 
hle'yis  language  14.  5 
l! aha' was  clothes  110.3 
lo'kwU  it  lightens  18.  8 


In  a  few  instances  nouns  have  been  formed   by  reduplication  or 
duplication  of  a  neutral  stem. 


tqaiL-  to  put  around  28. 22 

tco'^-  to  jump 

Lxat-  to  chop  wood  26. 16 

pux^-  to  spout 

Wp-  to  paint 

x'in-  to  be  on  top 

yim-  to  twinkle 


qa'tqaih  belt  28.  22 
tcb'xtcbx  rabbit  60.  23 
xa'hxat  ax 

pu^'x'pux^  a  spout  30.  25 
li'jcilip  paint 
x'i'nx'in  saddle 
yi'myim  eyelash 


§  116 
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§  117.  Structure  of  Sentences 

The  structure  of  the  Coos  sentence  is  very  simple,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  absence  of  incorporation,  subjects,  objects,  and 
predicates  are  expressed  by  means  of  independent  words.  No  strict 
rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  consecutive  order  in  which  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  sentence  occur.  It  may,  however,  be  said  in  a  most 
general  way,  that  all  adverbial  ideas  precede  the  verb,  and  that  the 
subject  of  the  sentence  tends  to  appear  at  the  very  end,  especially  in 
subordinate  clauses.  The  object  may  either  precede  the  verb  or 
follow  it. 

IcwilefLeHc  tsxu  Idl  td'rrdL  in  the  sweat-house  was  resting  that  old 

man  28.11,  12 
yixaf  wExetc  la  Ie  hu^'mis  into  the  house  went  the  woman 
Iex  tsi^na'hEtc  hldts  Ie  ma'qaL  with  the  thunder-language  spoke 

the  crow 
xwdndj  u  Infnas  hs  tsd'yux^  la'mk'  this  is  the  name  (of)  the  small 

river  46.10,  11 
sqats  Ie  liu^mis  Iex  swdl   seized  the  woman  the  grizzly  bear 

102.21,  22 
md  xwin  wutxal'yat  a  person  we  two  brought  home  128.8,  9 
Tito' hits  Ie  dl'lol  I  hit  the  young  man 

Nominal  attribute  complements  precede  the  noun.  When  following 
the  noun,  they  assume  a  predicative  function. 

tsd'yux^  Id'mk'  a  small  river      lafnik'  tsd'yux^  the  river  is  small 
he'misyixd'wEx  the  big  house    yixd'toEx  he'mis  the  house  is  big 
xd'nis  md.  a  sick  person  md  xd'nis  the  person  is  sick 

No  formal  distinction  is  made  between  coordinate  and  subordinate 
clauses,  nor  is  the  succession  of  the  parts  of  speech  changed  in  dif- 
ferent types  of  sentences.  Subordinate  clauses  may  precede  the 
principal  clauses  whenever  the  occasion  requires  it.  Subordinate 
clauses  are  distinguished  by  means  of  conjunctions  that  are  placed 
at  the  beginning. 

Ic'i'loHs  Ie  gE'md  Iex  dl'lol  %  la^  Mfnl  he'laq  the  young  man  found 

the  kamass  when  he  arrived  there 
^  lay-  tsxu  Ie  hu^'mis  h'ild'vM  Ie  yu'ml  as  the  woman  lay  (there) 

she  saw  the  stars 
§  117 
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§  118.  Idiomatic  Expressions 

An  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  Coos  idiomatic  expressions  is  lim- 
ited ajpriori  by  the  scope  of  the  present  work.  Consequently  only 
the  most  salient  features  of  this  phase  of  the  language  will  be  pointed 
out  in  this  chapter. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  examples  of  idiomatic  phraseology  are 
found  in  the  manner  of  expressing  verbal  concepts,  like  it  grows,  it 
FILLS  UP,  IT  RUNS,  ctc.  These  ideas  are  expressed  in  Coos  by  means 
of  a  phrase  which  consists  of  the  verbal  stem  to  go  or  to  run  and  of 
the  abstract  derivative  of  the  particular  verbal  concept  preceded  by 
the  sign  of  possession  u  (see  §  97). 

hJa'wl  he  grew  up  64.12  la  u  lia^we  Ke  t(Acl'mU  the  spruce- 

tree  grew  up  (literally,  goes  its 
growth  [of]  the  spruce-tree) 
20.16 
la  u  ha^we  le'vx  ha! wis  L.'ta  their 
(dual)  ready  land  began  to  grow 
(literally,  goes  its  growth  [of] 
their  [dual]  ready  land)  8.10,  11 

x'i'hvis  deep  asi'L  la  u  x'iluvn'ye  Iex  ya'has  the 

maggots  went  halfway  deep 
(literally,  halfway  went  its 
depth  [of]  the  maggots)  40.12 

paa-  to  fill  la  u  paa'wES  Ie  xaP-p  the  water  is 

filling  up  (literally,  goes  its  full 
[mark  of]  the  water)  44.17 

x'in-  to  run  nle'M,  la  u  x'na'at  with  it  he  ran 

(literally ,  with  it  went  his  swift- 
ness) 42.8 
la  u  x'na'at  Ke  cx'lml    the  bear 
ran   (literally,  went  his  quick- 
ness [of]  the  bear) 

mil-  to  swim  djl  u  mi'le  [it]  swam  [towards  her] 

(literally,  came  its  swimming 
[motion  of])  86.3 

JiamL-  to  float  la  u  hamLaLoIvjos  Idl  tsd'yux'^  hltd 

that  small  piece  of  land  kept 
floating  (literally,  went  its  [con- 
ception of]  floating  [of]  that 
small  place)  46.10 
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Another  idiomatic  expression  worth  while  mentioning  is  the  manner 
in  which  our  terms  there  is,  they  are,  are  expressed.  The  Coos 
subject  of  such  a  sentence  is  either  the  noun  qafyis  world  or  men 
people,  which  are  invariably  preceded  by  the  sign  of  possession  (see 
§97). 

tell-  to  be  dry  tdll  u  qafyis  there  was  low  tide 

(literally,  dry  its  [condition  of 
the]  world)  18.6 
In  tdl^xETn  u  qafyis  there  is  no 
low  tide  (literally,  not  dry  its 
[condition  of  the]  world)  15.8 
ni'k'in  wood,  tree  26.25  1c' Idm'k'in  u  qafyis  there  were  no 

trees  (literally,  without  trees  its 
[appearance  of  the]  world)  8.7, 8 
nwa'ivaha  u  qafyis  there  was  a 
spider  (literally,  with  spider  its 
[condition  of  the]  world)  30.3 
nlo'we  u  qafyis  there  was  such  a 
thing  (literally,  with  that  thing 
[was  as]  its  [asset  the]  world) 
32.9 
qaici'nis  kwee'ti  u  men  they  were 
living  in  a  small  place  (literally, 
a  small  place  [had  as]  their  liv- 
ing [place  the]  people)  50.7 
qalc'elem'we  u  men  they  began  to 
shout  (literally,  began  their 
shouting  [act,  of  the]  people) 
24.22 
tcl  ti'k'ineumen  they  were  stand- 
ing there  (literally,  there  [the] 
standing  [place  was  of]  people) 
74.28 

To  the  same  group  of  idiomatic  expressions  belong  phrases  like  i 

(thou,  he    .    .    .)  am    getting  hungry,  I  (thou,  he    .    .    .)  AM  GETTING 

HEAVY,  etc.  The  verb  of  such  phrases  in  Coos  is  always  the  stem  la 
TO  GO,  which  is  preceded  by  the  attributive  complement  amplified  by 
means  of  the  modal  suffix  -tc  (see  §  36).  Consequently  such  a  phrase, 
literally  translated,  means  INTO  A  STATE  OF  .  .  .  i  (thou,  he  .  .  .)go. 

Iga-  to  be  hungry  Iqatc  nla  I  am  getting  hungry 

Pl!-  to  be  heavy  jphHtc  la  he  is  getting  heavy 

§  118 


wa'waL  spider 


Id  that  thing  32.10 


kwee'ti  many  live 


k!al-  to  shout 


ti'k'ine  man}'  stand 
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A  v^ery  peculiar  expression,  though  by  no  means  confined  to  Coos 
alone,  is  the  manner  of  forming  sentences  that  have  dual  subjects. 
Such  sentences  present  two  possibilities.  Either  both  subjects  are 
actually  expressed,  or  only  one  is  indicated  while  the  other  is  under- 
stood. 

1.  In  sentences  where  one  subject  is  understood,  duality  of  subject 
is  indicated  in  Coos  by  using  the  verb  in  its  dual  form,  followed  imme- 
diately by  the  (expressed)  subject. 

yixd'ioexEtc  ux  vniJtxe  hdl  td'miL  into  the  house  they  two  returned 
(the  whale  and)  that  old  man  30.15,  16 

tso  d'yu  tci  ux  la^  Ie  umd'catc  now,  surely,  there  they  two  went 
(he  and)  the  grandmother  66.19 

yi'xen  qalimi'ye  tsi  I'nta  ux  la  Id  hu^'mis  one  morning  just  hunt- 
ing they  two  went  (he  and)  his  wife  110.26 

d'yu  tci  uxla  Ie  tek'UsV iidtc  surely,  there  they  two  went  (she  and) 
the  granddaughter  80.15,  16 

2.  If  both  subjects  are  expressed,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  addition 
to  the  dual  form  of  the  verb,  the  dual  pronoun  is  placed  before  either 
one  or  both  subjects. 

hi'nl  hatiL  ux  tila'qai  Ie  u'mdc  ux  pkdk'  there  shall  they  two  live 
(namely)  the  grandmother  (and  the)  grandfather  68.28 

wdndj  La  ux  kv^^ee' nlyeni  tE  ux  tsi}'na  ux  md'qaL  thus  only  they 
two  are  known,  that  Thunder  (and)  Crow  19.10,  11 

In  a  few  instances  a  similar  treatment  has  been  found  in  sentences 
with  plural  subjects. 

yixd'wExetc  il  la  Ie  dd'mil  into  the  house  they  went   (the  two 

women  and)  the  man  128.7 
tn  il  huwe'itsem  Ie  hu^'mts  just  they  got  ready  (he  and)  the  (two) 

women  130.17,  18 

The  la^t  idiomatic  formation  worth  mentioning  here  is  the  manner 
of  expressing  comparison  of  adjectives  in  accordance  with  the  three 
degrees, —  the  positive,  the  comparative,  and  the  superlative. 

A  comparative  statement  in  the  positive  degree  is  expressed  by  means 
of  a  whole  sentence  in  which  the  adjective  is  treated  as  a  noun  appear- 
ing with  the  nominal  suffixes  -es,  -tES  (see  §  57),  or  -lye^  -dye  (see 
p.  376),  and  is  placed  between  the  subject  and  object  with  which  it  is 
compared.  The  sentence  is  invariably  introduced  by  means  of  the 
conjunction  his  also  (see  §  110);  and  its  comparative  character  is 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2--12— 27  §  118 
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further  indicated  by  ttie  use  of  the  modal  adverb  ta^  ta^^  so,  such 
(see  §  106),  which  immediately  follows  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

his  n'ne  ta  i^hethe' tsES  ts  e^ne  I  am  as  rich  as  you  are  (literally, 

also  I  such  I  [have]  wealth  [as]  this  you) 
Ms  fi'ne  ta  nxd'nisES  Ie  e^ne  I  am  as  sick  as  you  are 
}i%8  1^'ne  ta^  nlE'yltEs  ts  e^ne  I  am  as  good  as  you  are 
his  n'ne  ta^  nhe'WbistEs  Ie  e^ne  I  am  as  tall  as  3'ou  are 
his  xd  ta  xwd'wlye  Ie  e^ne  he  is  as  light  as  you  are 
his  xd  tcC^  jpdh  .'d'ye  Ie  e^ne  he  is  as  heavy  as  you  are 
his  tE  Id'nik'  ta^  x'iluwl'ye  tE  haltilmis  that  river  is  as  deep  as 

that  ocean 

In  many  instances  the  abstract  noun  expressing  the  adjective  con- 
cept is  repeated  after  the  object,  in  which  case  the  object  (and  also 
the  subject)  assumes  the  function  of  a  possessive  pronoun  (for  pro- 
nominal subjects  and  objects)  or  of  a  genitive  case  (for  nominal  objects 
and  subjects). 

his  T^'ne  ta  nqaine' es  Wye  qaine'Es  I  am  as  cold  as  you  are  (liter- 
ally, also  [of]  me  such  [is]  my  cold  [condition  as  is]  your  cold 
[condition]) 

his  e^ne  ta  ye^ne^'  qldna'tES  tE  hen'ne^  qldna'tES  you  are  as  young 
as  I  am  (literally,  also  [of]  thee  such  [is]  thy  youth  [as  is]  that 
my  youth) 

The  comparative  degree  is  expressed  by  means  of  a  sentence  in  which 
the  adjective  is  used  in  its  simple  form,  while  the  object  is  indicated 
by  the  use  of  the  instrumental  suffix  -Etc  (see  §  70).  There  is  a 
marked  tendency  to  place  the  object  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 

y^ne'itc  nlE'yi  I  am  better  than  you  are  (literally  [as  compared], 

with  you  I  [am]  good) 
hexd'itc  TiWyl  I  am  better  than  he  is 
'^ne'itc  ^qaL  you  are  taller  than  I  am 
xd  T^Jie'itc  tsd'yux^  he  is  smaller  than  I  am 
xwin  ti'mill  y^ne'itc  we  two  are  stronger  than  you  are 

The  superlative  degree  may  be  expressed  in  two  ways,  ^ither  the 
numeral  particle  go^s  all  (see  §  109),  amplified  by  means  of  the 
adverbial  suffix  -Etc  (see  §  70),  is  placed  before  the  simple  form  of 
the  adjective;  or  else  the  nominalized  adverb  tla'hatcEin  (see  §§  58, 
101)  is  used  for  that  purpose. 

xgo^'sitc  nlE'yl  I  am  the  best  of  all  (for  the  use  of  the  prefix  x- 

see  §  21) 
tET^  te  ka'po  xgo^'s%tc  pz.'is  this  here  is  my  heaviest  coat 
xd  tla'hatcEin  he'Wcis  hethe'te  he  is  the  biggest  chief 
xd  ila'hatcEm  td'miL  md  L.'ta'yasztc  he  is  the  oldest  man  in  the 

village 
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TEXTS 

Origin  of  Death 
Ox^  sla'tcim.2    La"  3   il*    kwee'ti.'     La"^  fk*!"   ux*    nhu^ma'k'e- 

They    cousins  (were)      These     they         lived  These       both     they  two       with  wives 

two        mutually.  together. 

he.^    rk-I«  tsaya'ne^   le'ux^    ti'milP"    hP'me."     Yi'xen '^  qj^jjjj^j/yg  13 

are.       Both  small  their  (dual)    male  beings   children.  Once  morning  it  got 

tsi "    witcwehe'Hci  ^^    la "    a'la.     In "    he'niye  ^^    xa'nis  ^'    la  ^®    a'la^ 

just  sick  it  is  his        child.       Not         a  long  time  sick  his  child. 

Tsi"    hats 20  lEqa^'wE^i   la^^    a'la.     Xanana'ya^^    ja^^    a'la,    1"    k^^ 

Merely      just  died  his        child.       Sorry  (it)  makes      his         child,    when     that 

him  (feel)  one 

lEqa"'wE.2i      Tso^*     il*     aqana'ya.^^      Helml'his^^     In  ^^     Lo'wiyam." 

died.  Now         they         buried  it.  Next  day  not  (he)  eats. 

La"  ^      maha'e^wat  ^^      1e  ^^      a'la.       HecL^'Lentc  ^°     qalimi'jx  ^^    la"  ^ 

That  is  looking  after  it  the  child.  Four  times  at  morning  it  got         that 

one  frequently  one 

laata'ya^i  la^^   sla'atc.^     "E^^s  tcine'henl.  ^^     Ta'I^*    slal^s    Xtci'tou^* 

went  to  him     his  cousin.  "Thou         thinking  art.  Halloo,     cousin!  How 

1  Personal  pronoun  3d  person  dual  (§  18). 

^sla-  COUSIN;  -ate  suffix  of  relationship  (§  65);  -Inl  distributive  (§§  72,  11,  7). 

'Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  100). 

*  Personal  pronoun  3d  person  plural  (§  18). 

5  Plural  stem  (§51). 

•Numeral  particle  (§  109). 

'to-  with  (§  21);  hmmak-e  wives  (§  78);  -e  auxiliary  (§§  44, 10,  7). 

8  Plural  formation  (§  78). 

9  Possessive  pronoun  3d  person  dual  (§  98). 
10 Plural  formation  (§§78,  115). 

"  Plural  formation  (§78). 

I'yixet  ONE  (§101);  -en  multiplicative  (§  75). 

^*qallm-  morning;  -lye  transitional  (§  35). 

"Restrictive  particle  (§94). 

^^  witcwahwtc-  SICK;  -I  neutral  intransitive  suffix  (§§  81,  7) 

1"  Possessive  pronoun  3d  person  singular  (§§  98,  7). 

"  Particle  of  negation  (§  112). 

"fteni-  A  while;  -?ye  transitional  (§§  35,  9). 

I'aian-  sick;  -is  nominal  (§  56). 

M Conjunction  (§110). 

M  Singular  stem  (§51). 

^xdn-  sick;  -andya  direct  and  indirect  object  pronoun  (§§  50,  7). 

M  Conjunction  when,  as,  since,  while  (§  110). 

21  Conjunction  (§  110). 

25ege  DEAD;  -andya  direct  and  indirect  object  pronoun  (§§  50,  7). 

i^helmi  to-morrow;  -ts  ordinal  (§§  74,  10). 

«Loi*-  TO  eat;  -am  (§  55). 

^maha-  to  watch;  -eiwat  frequentative  (§  33). 

M  Definite  article  (§  17). 

^he'cLiL  four;  -entcls  ordinal  multiplicative  (§  76). 

31  ia-  to  go;  -t  transitive  (§  26);  -dya  non-active  object  pronoun  (§  47). 

''  Personal  pronoun  2d  person  singular  (§  18). 

^tclne-  TO  THINK,  -enl  verbal  (§  §  45,  10). 

«anterjection(§lll). 

85Vocative(§65). 

"a;- modal  (§  24);  tcltc  particle  (§  112);  -u  interrogative  (§  73). 
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ye^"  iluwe'Hcts,^^  kat'E'misen  ^^  qalimi'ye^^  ul*°  wu'txe  ten"  a'la." 

thy  heart,  five  times  morning  it  gets    should     return      that  my    child." 

Wandj*2    Lla'xEm.''^     "Ini^    hel*^     sla.^^     Hats^"  e'^^    qla'mtsam!*^ 


ni'wets 

happy 


Thus 

La"  3 

That 
one 

Now 

tcine'heni.^^ 

thinking  (he)  is. 


talking 
condition. 


'Not 


surely      cousin. 


Just 


thou 


hanL*® 

will  (be) 


ye" 

thy 


iliiwe'^tcis."^^ 

heart." 


Wandj ' 

Thus 


Pit." 

(he)  told 
it  to  him. 


qats*^ 

still 


1  niye' 

no  more 


he'nTye  ^^ 

long  time 

xa'nis.^^ 

sick. 
J  23       la"  3 

when     that 
one 

Lia'xEm,^^ 

talking 
condition 


tcitc*2 

manner 

'E^^"  Lalaha'mr^i 

"Thee  get  even  with, 
1— thee 

a'yu^^      witcwehe'HcP^ 

surely  sick  it  is 

Mandj^^      lEqa"'wE.2i 

Already  (it)  died. 

lEqa"'wE-^    la^"    a'la. 


u^"    iluwe'^tcis.^^      Hats^"    wandj  *^ 

his  heart.  Just  thus 

hanLel.""       A'yu^^       in"       yu^* 

shall  surely."  Surely  not  very 


tcP» 

there 

te'Is«3 

this  our 
(dual) 

a'la." 

children.' 

i£32 


ia. 

(he) 
went. 

a'la. 

child. 


died 

J  23         ]aU3 

when       that 
one 

"Ta'I^* 

"Halloo. 


his        child. 

dowa'ya^^ 

wants  i't 


lai«      a'la. 

his  child. 

He'kwalnta^"      u 

Very  bad  his 

A'yu^^    cili'ye" 

Surely 


Ini 

Not 
50 


indeed 
it  was 


1e2« 

he 


he'niye  ^^ 

long  time 

iluwe'^tcis,^^ 

heart 

wandj" 


wu'txe 

(to)  return 


sla!^^ 

cousin! 


A'yu= 

Surely 


lai« 

his 
ought 


a'la. 

child. 


Tso-* 

Now 


wutxa'xa^^ 

(to)  return  singly 


thus 

a'yu  ^^ 

surely 

Elt«2 
about  to 


Kat'E'misen ^^    qatimi'ye  ^^ 

Five  times  morning  it  gets 


Wandj" 

Thus 


rlt.''^ 

(he)  told 
it  to  him. 


•In" 

"Not 


UX^ 

they 
two 

hel** 

surely 

i£37 


wu'txe 

return 

slaps 

cousin! 


hanL" 

shall 


te'is  ^^ 

these  our 
(dual) 

Hats  20     hani/^ 

Just  Shalt 


e'"  qla'mtsaml^s  La"^  ni'wets  hani.*^    ye 

thou  eat!                           That  happy      will  (be)        thy 
one 

L!a'xEm.*3     "Qaiku""  ux^     wutxa'xa"^    Eit^^ 

talking            "(I)  thought  they        return  singly      about  to 

condition.  two 


iluwe'Hcis."^® 

heart." 


Wandj^ 

Thus 


te'is  «3 

these  our 
(dual) 


hl^'me,"    ta«5 

children,         and 


"  Possessive  pronoun  2d  person  singular  (§  98). 

^Uuwexlc-  HEART  (?);  -IS  nominal  (§  66). 

'^kat'E'mis  four;  -eji  multiplicative  (§  75). 

<»  Syntactic  particle  denoting  the  optative  (§91). 

«  Possessive  pronoun  1st  person  singular  (§  98). 

«  Modal  adverb  (§106). 

"L.'re-  TO  SPEAK;  -a:£OT  generic  (§  80). 

"Syntactic  particle  denoting  degree  of  certainty  (§§  88,  7). 

«5.'m-  TO  eat;  -ts  transitive  (§  26);  -am  (§§  65,  11). 

<« Syntactic  particle  (§  87). 

«i"7-  TO  TELL  to;  -t  transitive  (§  26). 

« Syntactic  particle  (§  89). 

«?7iN0T;  -Tye  transitional  (§  35). 

**Sign  of  possession  (§97).  ' 

''^Lala-  TO  GET  EVEN  WITH;  -nm!  transitive  subject  and  object  pronoun  i— thee  (§§  46,  10). 

'•^hariL  shall;  (7  surely  (§§  87,  88,  7). 

M  Modal  adverb  (§  106). 

"Modal  adverb  (§  106). 

w  Temporal  adverb  (§  105). 

'« Syntactic  particle  (§  93);  ta  so  [literally,  verily,  not  so]  (§  106). 

"  c;7  syntactic  particle  (§90);  -iJ/e  transitional  (§  35). 

wdow-  TO  WISH,  TO  desire;  -dya  non-active  object  pronoun  (§  47). 

»"  Local  adverb  (§  104). 

«» Syntactic  particle  (§§  90,  91). 

«' Reduplicated  stem  wittee  TO  COME  BACK  (§  83). 

«2  Syntactic  particle  (§  87). 

«3  Possessive  pronoun  inclusive,  dual  (§  9S). 

•<  Syntactic  particle  denoting  degree  of  knowledge  (§  88). 

"Conjunction  (§  110). 
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qats^^     la"^     gn^^     dowa'ya^*     xwandj."^      He^®^     hanL*«    yiqa^^  in" 

however       that        thou        didst  want  thus.  (Emphatic)      shall  'still  not 

thing        not  it 

wutxa'xa^^   Eit®^   yanLawe^"    ma    lEqa"'wE,2^    na3am^^  en^^  dowa'ya^* 

return  singly     going  to       whenever      beings  die,  because    thou  not     didst  want 

it 

xwandj.«^     Xnowe"    i-^    cil"  tE"  xwandj«^  e"^  i'lta'is."'^     Wandj" 

thus.  Right        when  indeed     that  thus  tho<i  didst  tell  it  Thus 

there  to,  thou— me." 

tcine'hen!.^^     Ma"     xnowe"     lEla"^     wandj  *-     Tit."     Kat'E'misen^^ 

thinking  (he)  is.       However       right  that's  thus         (he)  told  it  Five  times 

(the  thing)  to  him. 

qalfmi'ye^^  uL*"  wutxa'xa^^  Eit,^-  yuL^^  xwandj"  Llats."  Lsyi  ul," 

morning  it  should    return  singly     going         If  thus  speak.  Good       would 

gets  to       should  be 

yuL^^  kat  E'misen  ^^  qaliml'ye^^   wutxa'xa^^   Eit^^  hE^^  ma   lEqa"'wE.^^ 

if  five  times  morning  it  return  singly       inten-     the  people  die. 

should  gets  tion  (who) 

Tso^*     yiqai'nn*     hela'qaxEm."     Wiindj*^     hatctlenl'yeqEm.^" 

Now  so  far  it  got  (the  story).  Thus  the  story  is  being  told. 

[Translation] 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two  cousms.  They  lived  together. 
They  were  both  married,  and  each  had  a  little  boy.  One  morning  one 
of  the  boys  became  sick.  He  was  not  sick  long  before  he  died.  The 
father  felt  sorry  when  the  child  died.     Then  they  buried  it. 

The  next  day  he  (the  father  of  the  dead  boy)  could  not  eat.  He  was 
merely  looking  at  the  dead  child.  On  the  fourth  day  he  went  to  his 
cousin.  "Halloo,  cousin!  What  do  you  think?  Should  mj^  child  re- 
turn after  five  days?" — ''Oh,  no,  cousin!"  answered  the  other  one. 
"You  simply  eat,  and  you  will  feel  happy."  He  did  not  know  what 
to  answer.  He  was  merely  thinking  to  hiin.self,  "I  will  certainly  get 
even  with  j^ou." 

After  a  short  time  the  other  man's  child  became  sick.  It  was  not 
ill  very  long  before  it  died.  The  father  was  very  much  grieved  when 
his  child  died.  He  therefore  went  to  his  neighbor  and  said  to  him. 
"Halloo,  cousin!  I  think  our  two  children  ought  to  return.  They 
ought  to  come  back  after  five  days."     But  the  other  man  answered, 

66  e£  THOU  (§  18) ;  In  NOT  (§  112,  9). 

^-'x-  modal  (§  24);  wdndj  thus  (§  106). 

M  Syntactic  particle  (§  93). 

M  Syntactic  particle  (§  89). 

^oyanL  if  (future)(§  91);  he  customarily  (§  87). 

"  Sjmtactic  jjarticle  (§  89). 

'2x-  modal  (§  21);  nowe  all  eight. 

'3  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  100). 

liiil-  TO  TELL,  -t  transitive  (§  26);  -dis  transitive  subject  and  object  pronoun  (§  46). 

"Syntactic  particle  (§  89). 

'6  Particle  denoting  the  optative  (§  91). 

^^L.'d-  TO  SPEAK;  -ts  transitive  (§26). 

"Adverb  (§104). 

i^helaq  to  arrive;  -xEm  generic  (§§30  4, 11). 

^hatcit.'  STORY;  -enl  verbal  (§§  45,  11);  -iyeqxm  passive  (§  40). 
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"Oh,  no,  cousin!  You  just  eat  and  you  will  feel  happy  again.  I 
had  intended  that  our  dead  children  should  come  back,  but  j^ou  did 
not  wish  it  that  way.  And  now,  whenever  people  die,  they  will  not 
come  back,  because  you  objected  to  it.  You  were  right  when  you 
spoke  against  it." 

He  was  justified  in  thus  addressing  him.  People  would  have  come 
back  after  five  days  if  he  had  original!}"  consented  to  it.  It  would 
have  been  good  if  the  dead  people  could  come  back.  Here  the  story 
ends.     In  this  manner  people  relate  this  story. 

The  Theft  of  Fire  and  Water 


Nmii'henet^ 

With  people  it 
(mutually)  was 

tl«    k-!atc!waL7 

They       without  fire. 

Eit,ii     la"  2 

intend,         that 
thing 

tEmii'Le  ^^     ma 

old  people 


tE^ 

that 
there 

!i« 

They 


Lita. 

land. 


Go"s  = 

All 


k*!axa*p.^ 


tso»    he" 

now     custom- 
arily 

LtL!e''yat.2» 

scoop  it  out. 


la'^^ 

that 
thing 


without  water. 

il^      Llpeqaqa'e'wat.^^ 

they         in  the  arm-pits  to  be, 
cause  it  frequently. 

la'^2      tclicila'e'wat^" 

that        cause  it  to  be  under- 
thing  neath,  frequently 

qlmits.^^       Yuwe^**    qa'lyeq  lI'Ic, 

Whenever       salmon       comes 


tcitc*        li'mx'ne*^        ma. 

kinds  mixed  up  (they         (the) 

were)  mutually       beings, 

P       d?l«       il»    Lowe^'wat^" 

When    something    they       eat  frequently 

Xle'itc"      t'a'lats."      La'^^ 

With  it  with       (they)  dance.  Those 


he.ii 

custom- 
arily. 


Tso' 

Now 


(they)  eat. 
That  way 


out. 


he"    pi'ctcl," 

custom-        warm  it 
arily  gets, 

la"  2      he"     il« 

they 


they  are    usually 
the  ones 


yuxtik'^^ 

barely 


he'll  22 

their 


Lowa  was.' 

food. 


skwey  em'yeqEm  -* 

it  is  talked  about 


1e25 

the 


tclwal. 

fire. 


"Xtci'tcu2« 

"How 


UL,^' 

would 
it  be, 


yuL"    la"  2 

if  that 

should     thing 


La"  2 

That 
thing 

lin28 

we 


In-  adverbial  (§  21);  ma  people;  -e  auxiliary  (§§  44,10);   -n  distributive  (S§  37,25);   -t  transitive 
(§§26,4). 
2 Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  100). 
^Numeral  particle  (§  109). 
4  Particle  (§112). 

Himx--  TO  Mix;  -nei  distributive  (§  37). 
6  Personal  pronoun  3d  person  plural  (§  18) 
U-.'a- privative  (§20). 
^Conjunction  (§  110). 
^Pronominal  particle  (§  108). 
loiou-  TO  eat;  -e'wat  frequentative  (§§  33,8). 
"Syntactic  particle  (§87). 

i^L.'peq-  TO  BE  IN  ARM-PITS;  -aehvat  frequentative  causative  (§  34);  see  also  reduplication  (§83)= 
"X-  instrumental  (§  24) ;  lE  article  (§  17);  -Etc  instrumental  (§  70). 
i*t'al-  TO  dance;  -ts  transitive  (§  26). 
15  Plural  formation  (§78). 

^^tc.'ictl  mat;  -aeiwat  frequentative  causative  (§  34). 
iipictc-  TO  BE  warm;  -i  neutral  intransitive  (§  31), 
i^q.'m-  TO  eat;  -ts  transitive  (§  26). 
i^yu  VERY  (§  106);  he  customarily  (§  87);  .see  also  §9. 
iOLtLf-  TO  SCOOP  out;  -hjat  causative  (§§  27,  2). 

21  Modal  adverb  (§106). 

22  Possessive  pronoun  3d  person  plural  (§  98), 
*3to"-  TO  eat;  -dwas  verbal  abstract  (§§  59,8). 

iiskw-  TO  TALK  about;  -enl  verbal  (§  45);  -'lyeqEni  passive  (§§  40,9). 

25 Article  (§  17). 

"s^-  modal  (§  24) ;  tcltc  manner  (§  112);  -u  interrogative  (§73). 

27  Syntactic  particle  (§91). 

>8  Personal  pronoun  1st  person  plural  (§18). 
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l^ata'ya?"2«— 

_  go  to  it?"— 


Surely 


there 


'TcP°    hanL^i 

"There  shall 

il«     he'Iaq. 

they       arrived. 


tin  28 

we 
Surely 


entered, 
there         the 

to  40 


sla! 

cousin!      We 
two 

XpEk  wi'ltcume  *^ 

From  the  opposite  side 


Hats  8      yiqax  ^^ 

Just  right  away 

ma     ha'lqait." 

person     (be)  came  to. 

ali'cani*^     hariL."^^ 

play  shall." 


la."    Tso« 

go."         Now 

tc!ila'at32 

to  burn  it  is 
caused 

k-ilo'wit^s      1j,2= 

(he)  saw  it  the 

Xta'nuxwitc^^ 

Sideways 

Hats  8    kwa*2 

Just  as  if 


there 


JJ6 

they 


la. 

went. 


tclwai, 


?8 


fire,         when  they 


a  yu' 

surely 
tE^ 
that 
there 

xa^p.      Lowa'kats^^ 

water.  Sat 

L6wa'kats.2«       "Ta'I^" 

(he)  was  sitting.  "Halloo, 

In*     klayaha'e'wat." 

not  (he)  hears  it. 


Lowa'kats.^^ 

(he)  sat. 


"Qaniya'ta*^ 

Stranger 


e^''^  hen'ne"*^    sla 

thou  my  cousin 


Tso« 

Now 

hitc^" 

(surprise) 


he'niye,*^ 

(after)  a  while 

cantE?"" 

(•?)  " 


'E^*»  lEqa^wiya'tani- 

'  Thou  story  tell 


Ma^''^  cku*2  e^"'^  hen*^ 


'But 


it  must 
be 


tso«      i'lxats.^^ 

now  (he)  ooked 

at  him. 

Wilndj^i    Llats." 

Thus        (he)  spoke. 

nila'hatcEm" 

thou     my  at        priority 


la 

goes 

Tso« 

Now 


ye 

thy 


"«  ha"'we."" 


aso^" 

again 


growth." 

'    te'Hits.23 

(he)  entered. 


Tso* 

Now, 


qats^* 

however 


"Ta'p9 

"Halloo, 


Lle'tc.     He'niye"  e'he  qano'tca.^* 

(he)  went  Awhile      (he)  was         outside, 

out.  gone 

sla!     Anta^^  te^^  ni'klwa^^  ye^ne"^^ 

cousin!"       Look       this      used  (to  be)  thy 


pPl. 

Indian 
cradle. 


Te^ 

That 
there 

qa'lex";    ta^ 

(is)  old;         and 


ye^ne 

thy 

te^- 

this 
here 


U56     pjij 

Indian 


la"  2 

that 
cradle       one 

ni'klwa^^ 

used  (to  be) 


Lla'nex. 

(is)  new. 


60 


here 

Te2  hen'ne"''^  pPl 


ye^ne*^ 

thy 


That 
there 

na^'hin, 

shinny-club. 


my 


ta« 

and 


la'^^ 

Indian     that 
cradle      one 

te'2    nl'klwa^^ 

this      used  (to  be) 
here 


^Ha-  TO  GO;  -t  transitive  (§  26);  -dya  non-active  object  pronoun  (§  47). 

«» Local  adverb  (§104). 

« Syntactic  particle  (§  87). 

t^te.'U-  TO  BUEN;  -eet  causative  passive  (§§  41,7). 

^text-  TO  enter;  -ts  transitive  (§26). 

siSyntactic  particle  (§89). 

36k-il6u-  TO  see;  -t  transitive  (§§  26, 8). 

3«L(}iifcu-  TO  sit;  -ts  transitive  (§§  26,11). 

^'helq-  TO  ARRIVE;  -t  transitive  (§§  26,7,11). 

38u:-  modal  (§  24);  ianuzu-  side;  -itc  modal  (§§  67,8). 

ssinterjection  (§  111). 

"Personal  pronoun  inclusive,  dual  (§  18). 

"atec  toy;  -eni  verbal  (§§45,7). 

"Syntactic  particle  (§  88). 

*^k.'arjaha-  to  hear;  -eiwat  frequentative  (§  33). 

"z-  locative  (§  22);  pskwU-  opposite;  -tc  adverbial  (§§  25,104);  -ume  nominalizlng  (§  64). 

*5ftenT-  A  WHILE;  -ji/e  transitional  (§§  35,9). 

*Hlx-  TO  look;  -is  transitive  (§  26). 

^iqan'iya'ta  belonging  to  a  different  tribe,  a  stranger. 

<8Personal  pronoun  2d  person  singular  (§  18). 

«3 Possessive  pronoun  1st  person  singular  (§98). 

sosyntactic  particle  (§90). 

61  Can  not  be  analyzed. 

'2i.'a-  TO  speak;  -U  transitive  (§  26). 

^HEqauu'Ujatas  story  (compare  Isqa^wE  to  die)  ;    enl  verbal  (§§  45,7). 

5<Syntactic  particle  (§  92). 

»5)t-  adverbial  (§21);  Ua  before  (§  104);  -tc  adverbial  (§§  25,103,10,7);  -Em  adverbial  abstract  (§  58). 

scpossessive  pronoun  2d  person  singular  (§§  18, 98) . 

57 M"-  TO  grow;  -e  (§80);  see  also  §§  8,  118. 

^^qano-  outside;  -tc  adverbial  (§§  25, 104);  -a  directive  (§55). 

"Temporal  adverb  (§  105). 

^L.'an-  new;  -ex  adjectival  (§  66). 

^qal-  OLD  (compare  qalu  winter);  -ex  adjectival  (§66). 
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this 
here 

TcP" 

There 
There 


my  ball. 

hit6"tsa'tExa.*'3 

(he)  put  them  down  for 
him. 

surely 


thy 


kwa'sis,^^ 

ball, 


te 


5i2 


and      this 
here 


hen'ne""    na"'hin,     ta«    te*^    nl'ldwa'^ 

my  shinny-club,     and       this       used  (to  be) 

here 

ni'klwa^i  hen'ne"''^  kwii'sis.^^     L!a'nex««    ye-'ne"^«  kwa'sis.^^     Qa'lex" 

used  (to  be)  °my  ball.  New  (is)  thy  ball.  Old  (is) 

te*=^  hen'ne"*^   kwa'sis.*^'       Kwa"   kwe^^   ^^21    ^^4    a'yu^^    l^"    sla." 

As  if         perhaps    'very       not        surely     must  cousin." 

(be) 

A'yu^i     k'ilo'wit.35     "A'yu^^     cili'ye^"     sla. 

Surely  (he)  saw  it.  "Surely  indeed       cousin 

it  is 

e'*«Lo"k".        !s*°  all' cam"   hanL."^^      Tso«  a'yu^*^  ux«« 

thou  sit  down.  We  play  shall."  Now      surely       they 

two  two 

haiti'tEme^^'        "Yi'kwanL^^        dPltcE'tc^^        ten'"        Llaqa'e^wat,'^ 


gamble  together. 


"Perhaps  shall 


something 
with 


1" 

when 


la"  2 

that 
one 


Ll'tEta"      Ie^s  na'm^xqa?" 


puts  (his)  hands    the 
behind  (his)  back 
(one  of) 

yuL "       "wi'j''etc 

if  would  a  piece  of 

abalone  shell 


players?" 


that  I 

Tcine'henl." 

(He)  is  thinking. 


point  my  finger  at 
aim  frequently, 

"Yi'kuL" 

"  Perhaps 
would  be 


xtcitc"      yuL"       "wi'j''etc       nxwa'lxwal'^ 

in  the  if  would  a  piece  of  in  eye 

manner 

Lexa'tcEm"  hariL^^  n"  qa'qal.     Cin**' 

Inside,  the  part         shall         ''I  sleep.  You 

n"    Ll'tEta.""       Wand]  21  Lla'xEm.^^ 

I  put  (my  hands)  Thus  talking, 

behind  (my)  back."  condition. 

A'yu  2^   yiqa'x^^   wiindj.^^       Tso 

Surely  just  that  way.  Now 


x'Llowa'e'wat?'^ 

cause  it  to  be  inside? 


Llo^k'ina'is"   hanL,^ 

support  you — me  shall, 

Wandj^i   jiit83   1j,25   ma'nat. 

Thus     (he)  told    the  crowd, 

it  to 

a'yu  ^^      L'.aqa'e'wat,  '^     t  *     la"  * 

surely       (he)  points  (the)  finger    when     that 
at  him,  frequently  one 

A'yu2»yiixwa'^««  mix  L!o%-inei'wat,«*    Tci'tcuS^  c^««  dl4 « 

puts  (his)  Surely  two  persons    support  him  steadily.  How  sur-    things 

handsbehind  prise 

(his)  back. 

itsem."    Xya'bas »«  yapti'tsa  8«  lii «"  pnik-is,«^  la  "•^  ye'es,  la «"  tcul,  la  ^ 

happened.  Maggots  ate  up  his  anus,  his         face,      his       nose,     his 


yanL  ^ 

if  shall. 


LitE'ta." 


''^kwds-  ?  ;  -is  nominal  (§56). 

^h'dd>i-  TO  PUT  DOWN;  -ts  transitive  (§26);  -tJSj;  direct  object  pronoun  plural  (§54);  -aindirect  object 
pronoun  (§  49;  see  also  §  7). 
64cJZ  syntactic  particle  (§  90);  -lye  transitional  (§  35). 
65  Syntactic  particle  (§88). 
M  Personal  pronoun  3d  person  dual  (§  18). 

6'Aoi-  TO  gamble;  -t  transitive  (§  26);  -t  transitive  (§  26);  -me"  reciprocal  (§29;  see  also  §  4). 
88 2/it(t  syntactic  particle  (§  88);  hanL  shall  (§§  87,  8,  9). 
esdjtl  SOMETHING  (§  108);  -tc  adverbial  (§  25);  -£/c  instrumental  (§  70). 
'"Personal  pronoun  1st  person  singular  (§§  18,  98). 
71  L.'aga- TO  POINT  at;  -eiwat  frequentative  (§  33). 
i^LltEla  TO  PUT  one's  HAND  BEHIND  THE  BACK  (during  a  game). 
t^tcin-  TO  think;  -enl  verbal  (§§  45,  10). 
i^yiku  PERHAPS  (§  88);  ul  would  be  ^§§  91,  9). 
i^x-  modal  (§24);  tc'itc  particle  (§  112). 
i6n-  adverbial  (§  21);  xwalxival  eye  (§§  83,  116). 
"Personal  pronoun  1st  person  singular  (§  18) . 

'8a;-L.'5«-  TO  BE  INSIDE  (§  54);  -ae »u)a<  frequentative  causative  (§§  34,  8). 
''^lexatc  INSIDE  (§  104);  -Em  adverbial  abstract  (§  58). 
80  Personal  pronoun  2d  person  plural  (§  18) . 

^iL.'oxtin-  TO  STEADY,  TO  SUPPORT;  -d'ts  transitive,  subject  and  object  pronoun  thou-me  (§  46). 
82  L.'d-  TO  talk;  -xEtn  generic  suffix  (§30). 
iilH-  TO  SAY  TO;  -t  transitive  (§  26). 
i*L.'Oxk-tn-  TO  SUPPORT;  -chvat  frequentative  (§33). 
8s <ci^c  particle  (§  112);  -u  interrogative  (§  73). 
86  Syntactic  particle  denoting  surprise  (§  90). 
^Hts-  TO  DO,  TO  BE  (§  113);  -em  suffix  defining  the  subject  (§  30). 
88a;-  discriminative  (§23);  j/abas  maggot. 

^^yab-  maggot;  -t  transitive  (§  26);  -ts  transitive  (§§  26,  25);  -a  indirect  object  pronoun  (§  49). 
M  Possessive  pronoun  3d  person  singular  (§98). 
WpfKfc'-  anus;  -is  nominal  (§66). 
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k"ha'nas.      His  ^    inlhenl'yeEs  ^^    xya'bas^^   qlmits.^^      La"^   in*  la"  ^ 

ears.  Also  (iu)  no  time  iaaggots  ate  him.  That       not      that 

one  thing 

i'lxats.''^      Hats«      yi'qa^*       tcP"      Lowa'kats.^^      Xyuxwa' ^^      ma 

(at)  looked.  Just  continually  there  (he)  sat.  Two  per- 

sona 

L!o%*ine"wat**       xpqai'hltc.^*         Wi'yax      x'Llowa'e^wat^^      Ian  ^^ 

support  him  steadily  from  (the)  back.  Abalone  shell  (he)  caused  to  be  his  in 

inside 

xwa'lxwal.         Lexa'tcEm  ^^    qa'qai.         La"  ^    qats  ^*     kwa  ^^     a'yu  ^^ 

eye.  Inside,  the  part        (he)  slept.         That  one       just  as  if  sm-ely 

kwi'nait.««      Hitc^°  wi'vax  Ie^^   x'LlI'ye^^  lau^^   xwa'lxwal.     Hats» 

looked  at  it.  Surprise      abalone         it  inside  it  is        his  in  eye.  Just 

shell 

la'mak-  Lowa'kats.3«    Asi'l^"  la  u^«  x'lluwi'ye^^    Iex  1°"    ya'bas,     i^ 

bones  sitting.  Halfway     goes  its  growth  (of)  the  maggots,  when 

la"  ^      xya'bas ««      Lowe'' wat.  ^^      Itse'ts  ^^^^  yiku  ^^  il  ^^  la"  ^  henl'yeEs  ^^ 

that  the  maggots      eat  him  continually.  May  be  surely      he        for  some  time 

one 

hi'nP''Lowa'kats.3«    Tso^wandj^i  tcine'henl."  "YikwanL««  dPltcE'tc^" 

there  (he)  sat.  Now       thus  thinking.  "Perhaps  shall       something 

with 

tEn^*' L!aqa'e*wat?"^^      Hats^    kwanL  ^°^  In  *  yu  ^^    drl  ^   qaya"'wlye,^^^ 

that  I       point  my  finger  at  Just  as  if  not     very    something  scared, 

him  frequently?'^  shall  he  becomes 

JUL  "  xle'itc  "  n  "  Llaqa'e'wat."  "     Wandj  ^^  tcine'heni."     Yi'qa  ^^  In  * 

if  would       with  it         I       point  my  fingers  at  Thus  thinking.  Still  not 

with  him  frequently." 

i'lxats*«   1e25   ya'bas;  ma^*   il^^   hats«   la'mak'    slL'ne^io"     Yi'qa^^''  in* 

(he)  looked     the       maggots;      how-    surely     just  bones  joined  Still  not 

at  ever  together. 

I'lxats.*"     "a'n^"^  k'elle''wat.i°''     Cin«o  sqats  hanL^^  tE^  tc!wal,  yanL" 

(he)  looked       "You  not  forget  it.  You       grab        shall       that  fire,       if  shall 

at  it.  there 

lin^s    tqats.i"^       La"^     his^   tE^       xa^p     cin^"   x-intl'ta  ^''s     hanL.''^! 

we       win  (game).      That  one       also      that  water  you       cause  it  to  run  shall." 

there 

Wandj  ^^   Lla'xEm.^^    Yixe^'^"^  ma  wandj  ^^   Lla'xEm.^-      "NE'xkan"" 

That  way  talking.  One        person     that  way  talking,  "I 

condition.  condition. 

hanL^^  la"2  n"  x'lnti'yat"!  tE^  xa^p.— Te'^  la"^  e^''^  x-inti'yat"^  hanL^^ 

shall  (be)    the       I         run,  cause  it      that     water. —    This     the  you  to  run,   cause  it      shall 
one  there  here    one 

"in  negation  (§  112) ;  I  abbreviated  form  of  dUl  (§  108);  heniye  a  while;  -es  noun  of  quality  (§  67). 

93 X--  discriminative  (§  23);  yu'xwii  two  (§  101). 

'*x-  FROM  (§  22);  pqai  BACK;  -Itc  local  sufRx  (§§07,  10). 

^Hd  possessive  pronoun  3d  person  singular  (§  98);  n-  adverbial  (§  21). 

^kwina-  TO  look;  -t  transitive  (§26). 

^  x-L.'-  TO  BE  INSIDE  (§  54);  -tye  transitional  (§  35). 

•8  Sign  of  possession  (§97). 

wx-ilu-  deep;  -lye  nominal  suffix  (§§  80,8). 

i«>i£  article  (§  17);  x-  discriminative  (§  23). 

101  See  §  113. 

lo^i-wa  AS  IF  (§  88);  haiiL  shall  (§§  87,  9). 

'o^ijayay-  to  be  afraid;  -Ii/e  transitional  (§§35,  8). 

"XsiL-  TO  JOIN;  -nei  distributive  (§  37). 

105  c(?i  personal  pronoun,  2d  person  plural  (§  96);  in  not  (see  §  9'). 

mk-el-  TO  FORGET;  -eiwai  frequentative  (§  33);  see  §  83. 

lOTtq-  TO  win;  -<s  transitive  (§26). 

i08x-£ni-  TO  run;  -iyat  causative  (§  27);  -a  indirect  object  pronoun  (§§  49, 11). 

109  Cardinal  numeral  (§  101). 

'10  Personal  pronoun  1st  person  singular  (§  96). 

"1  x-£vU- TO  run; -ij/ai  causative  (§  27^. 
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tE^  tclwal."      Tso^  xwandj^M'lt.^^      "Kwi'yal"^  halt!"^  e^ne^"    he^i 

that        fire."  Now  thus       (he)  told  "Now  now  thou     custom- 

there  it  to  arily 

him. 

LitE'ta.""  Wandj2iiilt.«3   "yi'kwanL^s  dPltcE'tc^HEn^o  Llaqa'e'wat?"^^ 

put  (thy)  Thus     (he)  told       "Perhaps  shall       something        this       point  the  finger  at 

hands  behind  it  to  with  here  I     him  continually?" 

(thy)  back."  him. 

"Hats«  In*  yu^i    dPi«    yu^^    qayawa'waL. "^    Lo"«    l^^^    ul"    1e>I, 

"Just        not       very      some-       very  scaring.  That      neces-    would      good, 

thing  thing     sarily        be 

yuL"     x'owa'yasEtc"®     n"     Llaqa'e'wat.""     K'latclha'yims^^^    la"^ 

if  snake  with  I  point  (my)  finger  at  Without  dying  down     thatone 

should  him  continually."  (the  fire) 

tc!ila'at.^^°    Tso^  a'yu^^  x*owa'5^asEtc^^^   Lla'qat.^^^     LowitI'yeqEm.^22 

to  burn,  it  is         Now        surely  snake  with  (he)  pointed  (He)  is  watching 

caused.  (the)  finger  himself. 

at  him. 

X-owa'yas    han^"     dji'letc     xa'Pmats.i24      Hats^^s     j^^^^^     xtcitc' 

Snake  his  at  thighs  wraps  around.  Just  looks  like     something 

itsem."      Ma  2"      ai'wa^^e      j^4      k'iio'wit.^^      Han^^s      ^e'hel      la"^ 

happened  How-  still  not  (he)  sees  it.  His  to  waist  that 

ever  one 

he'Iaq     1e^^     x'owa'yas.      Han^^^     ye'es     la"-      kwa*^      I'nuwit.^" 

arrived  the  snake.  His  to  mouth    that  one        as  if  threatens 

(to  go). 

Ak'a'nak*^^^       he'Uta     hEx^^^      x'owa'yas.       Hats^      han^^"       kwa" 

sticks  out  (the)  tongue        the  snake.  Just  will  as  if 

han^^^    tcul     la"^    te'^tits^^    1e^^    x"5wa'yas.     Qai^'qa'yona'ya,^^^    i* 

his  in  nose    that  one        enter  the  snake.  Afraid,  (it)  made' him,  when 

la"-     k'ilo'wit.^^     Si'xits"^    e''qatce.^^^    NEqa'ya.^^*      Llxana'yem^^^ 

that  (he)  saw  it.  (He)  shook  it       one  side  to.  (He)  ran  away         Throw  (indefinite) 

one  ofE  from  it.  (People  shout  at  him) 

ye'es.      X'l'x'intu^^^     1e^^     tclwal.      He'kwain^^'     xhu'wis^^^     ma 

mouth.         (It)  is  being  taken       the  fire.  Very  poor  person 

away  quickly  (is) 

la"  2     x-intfyatiii     Ie^^     tclwal.      He^yQi^^     xtca'yux"^^^     ma      la"^ 

the  (to)  run,  causes         the  fire.  Very  small  person       the 

one  (he  is)        one 

iizTemporal  adverb  (§  105). 

113 Temporal  adverb  (§  105). 

n<  Personal  pronoun  2d  person  singular  (§96). 

U5gaj/a"-  to  fear;  -divaL  nominal  suffix  (§  59). 

"6  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  100) . 

"'Syntactic  particle  (§92). 

u'x'ciwdi/as  SNAKE;  -i;<c  instrumental  (§  70). 

iisfc-.'a-  privative  (§  20);  tdha-  to  extinguish;  -mjtms  nominal  (§  80). 

120  td'd-  TO  BURN;  -aat  passive  causative  (§§  41,  7). 

isiL.'aga-  TO  point  at  with  one's  finger;  -t  transitive  (§  26). 

122  loxixt-  TO  watch;  -vjeqEtn  passive  (§§  40,  3,  11). 

123 ftd  possessive  pronoun  3d  person  singular  (§  98) ;  n-  adverbial  (§  21). 

i^*xalm-  TO  wrap  around;  -ts  transitive  (§26). 

126 Conjunction  (§  110). 

i26Temporal  adverb  (§  105). 

i^Hlnuwl  very,  modal  adverb  (§  106);  -t  transitive  (§  26). 

i^ak'ank"-  TO  stick  out  (§  4). 

129  ;»£  article  (§17);  x-  discriminative  (§23). 

i30Syntactic  particle  (§  87). 

131  ga.va«-  TO  SCARE;  -andya  direct  and  indirect  object  pronoun  (§§  60,  3,  82). 

i32«tx--  TO  shake  off;  -ts  transitive  (§  2G). 

133  Local  adverb  (§§  104,  103,  55). 

iiinEq  TO  run  away;  -dya  non-active  object  pronoun  (§  47). 

i36t/xan-  TO  throw;  -dya  (§  47) ;  -em  suffix  defining  the  subject  (§§  30,  9). 

mx-Ent-  to  run;  -ft  present  passive  (§§  38,  82). 

"'Syntactic  particle  (§93). 

138 x-  discriminative  (§23). 

139 Ae  syntactic  particle  (§  93);  yu  very,  modal  adverb  (§  106). 
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t!kwi'tsa"° 

kicks  it 


1e25 

the 


xa-'p 

water, 


L^wa'haiti" 

run 


K"ha'nasatc"* 

Ear  in 

x-na'at.i" 

quickness 
(he  runs). 

Mandj  ^^o 

Already 


ha"  2 

that  one 


xa" 


The 

hats^ 

Just 


Xpi3'e'etc  "^ 

In  the  manner  of 
going  home 

lExalxa'yu"^    hE-^     tclwal. 

was  put  in  the  fire. 

ha'kwal"^    hE'mtset,^^^    i' 


hE^s 

the 


men/*' 

people. 


Nle'hi"«    la     il^^ 

With  it         goes      his 

la"  2    tlkwi'tsa,"" 


as  if 


1e25 

the 


tc!wa] 

fire. 


g'i'mtset^^^ 

(to)  rain  caused 
it  was 

Klwe'hetc^^^ 

Willow  into 


lE'tsix 

right  here. 


(to)  lay  bare, 
caused,  it  was, 

152 


when    that 
one 

K"mene'iletc^^^ 

Brush  into 


kicked  it. 


154 


mandj  ^^° 

already 


Ikwilitu.i" 

to  blaze,  it  begins. 


Xtemi'towetc^^^ 

From  that  time  on 


(it)  rains. 


That 


kwee'niy  em.  ^^^ 

know  it  (indefinite). 


lEili«o 

they 

'      xwandj  -^ 

(is)  thus  (the 
manner  how) 

TsqS    tcl^ 

Now         there 


la"  2 

that 
one 

Tso«      aso'i^" 

Now  again 

ntclwa'le.^^^ 

with  fire  are. 


Llxant.^^^ 

threw  it. 


Hats' 

Just 


il^      wu'txe 

they         returned 

Xtemi'towetc  ^^^ 

From  that  time  on 


Lixa'na 

(he)  threw  it, 

iJxant/^^ 

(he)  threw  it, 

tsi'x-ti.i^s 

here. 

towe^^2 

usually 


towe  ^*^2 

usually 

a'wixEm, 

end,  condition. 


g'i'mit.^^^ 

(it)  rains. 


Xwandj  -^ 

That  way 


La^"* 

only 


166 


[Translation] 

The  earth  was  full  of  people.  All  kinds  of  people  lived  in  a 
mixed -up  fashion.  They  had  no  fire  or  water.  Whenever  they 
wanted  to  eat,  they  would  put  the  food  under  their  arms  (in  order 
to  heat  it).  They  would  dance  with  it,  or  the  old  people  would  sit  on 
it.  And  when  the  food  became  warm,  then  they  would  eat  it.  When- 
ever salmon  came  ashore,  they  used  ifo  scoop  it  out. 

^iofkiv-  TO  kick;  -ts  transitive  (§  20);  -a  indirect  object  pronoun  (§  49). 

i"a;-  modal  (§  24);  plx--  to  go  home;  -eetc  modal  (5  30;  also  §  3). 

^^ Lowahai-  TO  RUN;  -t  transitive  (§  26). 

i«  Plural  formation  (§  78). 

i«fca/ia'fias  ear;  -etc  local  (§§  68,  7). 

KSiax-  TO  BE  INSIDE  (singular  object);  -ayu  past  passive  (§§  39,  83,  54). 

H671-  adverbial  (§  21);  -lE  article  (§17);  -I  instrumental  (§§  80,  10). 

"'See  §  118. 

»« Syntactic  particle  (§88). 

^*^hEm-  TO  LAY  OPEN;  -ts  transitive  (§26);  -el  causative  passive  (§  41). 

160  Temporal  adverb  (§  105). 

i5ip-i7n-TO  RAIN;  -te  transitive  (§26);  -e<  causative  passive  (§41). 

i^te  article  (§17);  islx'  here,  local  adverb  (§  104 j. 

iMA:"nie?ie'5Z  brush;  -eic  local  (§68). 

^^Llxan-  TO  throw;  -a  indirect  object  pronoun  (§  49). 

i^k.'wehe-  willow;  -etc  local  (§§  68,  9). 

i^^L/xan-  TO  throw;  -t  transitive  (§20). 

i^UkwU-TO  blaze;  -t  transitive;  -11  transitional  (§§  35,  114). 

168  Local  adverb  (§104). 

i69x-  from,  locative  (§  22);  temllowefc  (see  §  106). 

i^oiE  article  (§17);  il  personal  pronoun  3d  person  plural  (§  96). 

161  n-  with,  instrumental  (§  21);  tdwdl  fire;  -e  auxiliary  (§  44). 

162  See  §87. 

163 grim-  to  rain;  -t  transitional  (§§  26,  114). 

i6< Syntactic  particle  (§94). 

>65fcwaa?i-TOKNow;  -dya  non-active  object  pronoun  (§47);  -?to  suffix  defining  the  subject  (§§30,7). 

i66oa).  TO  finish,  TO  END;  -xEm  generic  (§  30). 
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In  this  manner  they  had  hardly  any  food.  They  were  all  the  time 
talking  about  fire.  "How  would  it  be  if  we  should  go  after  fire?" — 
"Let  us  go."  They  went.  When  the}^  arrived,  they  found  the  fire 
burning;  and  one  of  them  saw  the  water.  The  chief  of  the  people 
(to  whom  they  came)  was  sitting  indoors.  He  was  sitting  sideways. 
"Halloo,  cousin!"  said  the  earth-chief.  "Let  us  gamble  {for  the  fire 
and  water)!"  The  sky-chief  acted  as  if  he  did  not  hear.  The  earth- 
chief  sat  down  opposite  him.  After  a  short  time  the  skj^-chief  looked 
up  and  said,  "You  belong  to  a  difi'erent  tribe,  so  in  what  way  are  you 
my  cousin?  You  must  tell  a  story."  But  the  earth-chief  answered, 
"You  are  older  than  I,"  and  he  went  out.  After  a  while  he  came 
back  and  said,  "Halloo,  cousin  !  Look!  this  here  is  your  Indian  cra- 
dle.^ Your  Indian  cradle^  is  new,  while  mine  is  old.  And  this  here 
is  your  shinny-club,^  while  that  there  is  my  shinny-club.-  This  is 
your  ball,^  and  that  one  is  nn^  ball.^  Your  balP  is  new,  but  mine  is 
old.  Is  it  not  so  ?"  Then  he  put  all  these  things  before  him.  The  sky- 
chief  looked  at  them,  and  said,  "Indeed,  it  is  so,  O  cousin!  Sit  down 
here,  we  will  gamble." 

They  began  to  play.  The  earth-chief  thought  to  himself,  "With 
what  shall  I  point  my  finger  at  the  player  who  puts  his  hand  behind  his 
back  ?  Suppose  I  put  a  piece  of  abalone  shell  into  my  eye  ?  I  will 
sleep  in  the  inside  part  of  my  eye."  Then  he  said  to  his  followers, 
"You  shall  support  me  when  I  put  my  hands  behind  my  back;"  and 
what  he  demanded  was  done. 

Then  he  pointed  his  finger  at  him  (the  sky-chief)  when  he  put  his 
hand  behind  his  back.  Two  men  were  supporting  him.  Thus  things 
happened.  Maggots  began  to  eat  up  his  (the  sky-chief's)  anus,  his 
face,  his  nose, -his  ears.  Soon  the  maggots  ate  him  up;  but  he  did 
not  notice  it.  He  kept  on  sitting  there.  Two  men  were  still  sup- 
porting him  from  the  back.  He  had  an  abalone  shell  in  his  eye,  and 
was  sleeping  in  that  inside  part.  Now  it  seemed  as  if  the  sky-chief 
were  looking  at  it.  To  his  surprise,  he  saw  an  abalone  shell  in  the 
other  man's  eye.     By  this  time  only  bones  had  remained  of  him,  for 

1  "Cradle"  or  "bed"  is  a  piece  of  canvas  (in  former  days  tanned  hide)  spread  on  the  ground  and 
stretched  by  means  of  pegs  or  nails,  before  which  the  player  participating  in  the  so-called  "game  of 
guessing"  was  squatting,  while  mixing  the  sticks  in  his  hands,  which  were  held  behind  his  back.  Upoij 
receiving  the  guessing-signal  from  a  player  of  the  opposite  side,  the  sticks  were  thrown  on  the  "cradle,'' 
usually  one  by  one,  while  the  marked  stick  was  laid  bare. 

2  The  informant  was  mistaken  in  the  use  of  these  terms.  "  Club"  and  "ball "  are  used  in  a  game 
of  shinny,  while  the  game  played  by  the  two  chiefs  was  the  favorite  game  of  "guessing." 
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the  maggots  had  eaten  up  almost  half  of  his  body.  The  earth-chief 
was  sitting  there  for  a  while,  and  began  to  think,  "With  what  shall 
I  point  my  finger  at  him?  It  seems  that  I  ought  to  point  at  him  with 
some  very  terrible  thing."  The  sky-chief  still  did  not  look  at  the 
maggots.  Only  his  bones,  joined  together,  were  sitting  there.  Still 
he  did  not  look. 

Now  the  earth-chief  said  to  his  people,  "Don't  forget  to  seize  the 
fire  as  soon  as  we  win  the  game. — And  you  take  hold  of  the  water." 
One  of  his  men  said,  "  I  will  run  away  with  the  water,  and  you  ought 
to  run  with  the  fire."  The  earth-chief  said  to  the  head  man  of  the 
sky -people,  "Now  it  is  your  turn  to  put  your  hands  behind  your 
back."  All  the  time  he  was  thinking  to  himself,  "With  what  shall  I 
point  my  finger  at  him?  It  seems  that  nothing  terrifies  him.  It  will 
be  very  good  if  I  point  at  him  with  a  snake." 

In  the  mean  time  the  fire  kept  on  burning.  He  then  pointed  at  him 
with  a  snake.  But  he  (the  sky-chief)  was  on  the  lookout.  The  snake 
coiled  around  his  thigh.  Still  he  did  not  mind  it.  It  crawled  up  to 
his  waist  and  threatened  to  go  into  his  mouth,  all  the  while  sticking 
out  its  tongue.  Soon  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  about  to  enter  his  nose. 
The  sky-chief  became  afraid  when  he  saw  this.  He  shook  off  the 
snake  and  ran  away.     People  were  shouting  at  him. 

The  earth  people  quickly  seized  the  fire.  A  very  poor  man  ran  away 
with  the  fire,  while  a  little  man  kicked  the  water.  They  were  running 
homewards.  The  man  put  the  fire  into  his  ear  while  running.  As 
soon  as  the  water  was  spilled,  it  began  to  rain.  The  fire  was  thrown 
into  some  willow-brush,  and  soon  began  to  blaze.  Thus  they  returned. 
From  that  time  on,  people  have  had  fire;  and  from  that  time  on,  it  has 
rained.     Thus  only  the  story  is  known.     This  is  the  end  of  it. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  1884  J.  Owen  Dorsey  spent  a  month  at  the  Siletz  reservation, 
Oregon,  collecting  short  vocabularies  of  the  Siuslaw  and  Lower  Ump- 
qua,  as  well  as  of  other  languages.  Prior  to  Dorsey \s  investigations 
the  linguistic  position  of  Siuslaw  and  Lower  Umpqua  was  a  debated 
question.  Some  investigators  believed  that  these  two  dialects  belonged 
to  the  Yakonau  famil}^;  while  others,  notably  Latham  and  Gatschet, 
held  them  to  form  a  distinct  stock,  although  they  observed  marked  agree- 
ment with  some  features  of  the  Yakonan.  After  a  superficial  inves- 
tigation, lasting  less  than  a  month,  Dorsey  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Siuslaw  and  Lower  Umpqua  were  dialects  belonging  to  the 
Yakonan  stock.  This  assertion  was  repeated  by  J.  W.  Powell  in  his 
"Indian  Linguistic  Families"  {SeventJt  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  p.  134),  and  was  held  to  be  correct  by  all 
subsequent  students  of  American  Indian  languages.  This  view,  how- 
ever, is  not  in  harmony  with  my  own  investigations.  A  closer  study 
of  Alsea  (one  of  the  Yakonan  dialects)  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Lower 
Umpqua  on  the  other,  proves  conclusively  that  Siuslaw  and  Lower 
Umpqua  form  a  distinct  family,  which  I  propose  to  call  the  Siuslawan 
linguistic  stock. ^  The  term  "Siuslaw"  was  given  preference  over 
"Umpqua "or  "  Lower  Umpqua,"  in  order  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  of 
meaning  which  might  arise  from  the  fact  that  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  call  the  Athapascan  dialect,  spoken  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
Umpqua  river,  the  "  Upper  Umpqua." 

The  material  on  which  the  following  sketch  is  based  was  collected, 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  and  of 
Columbia  University,  on  the  Siletz  reservation,  Oregon,  during  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  1911. 

My  principal  informant  was  Louisa  Smith,  a  Lower  Umpqua 
Indian  over  70  years  of  age.  Her  advanced  years,  her  absolute 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  her  ill  health,  and,  above 
all,  the  fact   that  prior  to  my  arrival  on   the  reservation   she  had 

lit  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  this  stock,  the  Yakonan,  Kusan,  and  perhaps  the  Kalapuyan,  may 
eventually  prove  to  be  genetically  related.  Their  affinities  are  so  remote,  however,  that  I  prefer  to 
take  a  conservative  position,  and  to  treat  them  for  the  time  being  as  independent  stocks. 
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not  used  her  native  tongue  for  a  considerable  period,  rendered  her 
a  poor,  though  willing  informant.  In  the  course  of  this  investiga- 
tion it  was  therefore  necessary  to  employ  such  additional  inform- 
ants and  interpreters  as  were  available.  By  far  the  most  important 
of  these  was  William  Smith,  an  Alsea  Indian  and  the  husband  of 
Louisa,  who  had  spent  his  childhood  among  the  Siuslaw  Indians, 
from  whom  he  had  gained  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of  their  language. 
But  he,  too,  was  far  from  being  an  ideal  informant.  His  command 
of  English  was  imperfect,  his  degree  of  intelligence  rather  limited, 
his  pronunciation  of  Lower  Umpqua  was  affected  by  Alsea  pho- 
netics, and  he  was  only  too  often  unable  to  keep  apart  the  Siuslaw, 
Lower  Umpqua,  and  Alsea  forms  of  a  given  word.  However,  in 
spite  of  these  deficiencies,  his  services  proved  highly  valuable, 
because,  having  previously  assisted  me  in  my  work  on  the  Alsea 
language,  he  knew  more  or  less  what  was  Avanted  of  him.  My 
other  informants  were  Spencer  Scott,  a  son  of  Louisa;  Louis  Smith, 
a  full-blooded  Lower  Umpqua  Indian;  and  Hank  Johnson,  the  son 
of  a  Lower  Umpqua  father  and  of  an  Alsea  mother.  The  three 
last  mentioned  were,  comparatively  speaking,  young  men,  whose 
knowledge  of  Lower  Umpqua  was  imperfect  and  rather  vague. 
They  were  emploj^ed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  settling  questions 
that  pertained  to  phonetics,  and  of  disentangling  the  frequent  diffi- 
culties that  were  involved  in  the  collection  and  translation  of  texts; 
and  if  I  add  that  throughout  the  progress  of  this  work,  Louisa 
Smith  was  suffering  from  a  severe  ear-ache  (which  at  times  ren- 
dered her  absolutely  deaf),  that  William  Smith  had  to  undergo 
frequent  surgical  operations  because  of  a  poisoned  finger,  and  that 
my  other  informants  could  give  me  only  part  of  their  time,  I  shall 
have  mentioned  all  the  difficulties  under  which  the  following  mate- 
rial was  collected.  Should  this  sketch,  therefore,  be  found  deficient 
in  completeness  of  treatment  and  clearness  of  interpretation,  it  will 
have  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  extraordinary  circumstances  under 
which  the  work  was  conducted. 

But  if  the  actual  work  involved  in  this  investigation  was  rather 
trjnng  and  tiresome,  there  were  other  features  connected  with  it  that 
rendered  it  pleasant  and  enjoyable.  These  features  consist  of  the 
many  courtesies  and  helpful  assistance  received  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Siletz ;  and  it  is  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to  me  to  record  my  deep 
gratitude  to  these  kind  friends.     My  greatest  obligations  are  due  to 
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Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Knott  C.  Egbert,  to  the  former  for  his 
untiring  efforts  to  assist  me,  both  officially  and  personally,  in 
whatever  way  he  could,  and  to  the  latter  for  the  motherly  care  with 
which  she  attended  to  my  personal  wants  throughout  my  stay  at  the 
reservation.  My  sincere  thanks  are  also  due  to  Dr.  Maximilian  F. 
Clausius,  the  physician  of  the  Siletz  agency,  for  the  numerous  tokens 
of  friendship  received  at  his  hand. 
Columbia  University, 

September^  1911. 


SIUSLAWAN  (LOWER  UMPQUA) 


By  Leo  J.  Frachtenberg 


§  1.  DISTRIBUTION  AND  HISTORY 

The  Siuslawan  stock  embraces  two  closely  related  dialects — Lower 
Umpqua  and  Siuslaw — that  were  spoken  by  the  people  living  on  the 
lower  courses  of  the  Umpqua  and  Siuslaw  rivers,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Oregon.  Their  northern  neighbors  were  the  Alsea  Indians^  (whom 
they  called  Hani's  hUc~)^  on  the  east  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
Kalapu3^a  (chiefly  the  Yonkalla  tribe,  known  to  them  as  the  Qa^'xgax), 
and  on  the  south  they  were  contiguous  to  the  Coos  ( Qu'yax).  The  terri- 
tor}^  of  the  Lower  Umpqua  was  bounded  on  the  north  b}'  Five  Mile  lake, 
on  the  south  by  Ten  Mile  lake,  while  on  the  east  they  claimed  the  whole 
region  adjoining  the  Umpqua  river  as  far  as  Scottsburg.  The  posses- 
sions of  the  Siuslaw  Indians  extended  as  far  south  as  Five  Mile  lake,  on 
the  north  thej'^  bordered  on  the  Yahach  river,  and  eastwards  they 
extended  as  far  as  Mapleton.  Thus  it  ma}'  safely  be  assumed  that 
these  two  dialects  were  spoken  in  the  western  parts  of  what  are  known 
today  as  Lane  and  Douglas  counties.  No  information  pertaining  to 
the  previous  strength  of  these  two  tribes  could  be  obtained.  Their 
numbers  have  been  so  greatl}'  reduced,  that,  besides  the  four  indi- 
viduals who  served  as  my  informants,  and  the  two  or  three  Siuslaw 
Indians  said  to  be  living  near  Florence,  Lane  county,  there  are  no 
other  members  living;  and  since  these  people  no  longer  converse 
in  their  native  tongue,  the  Siuslaw  family  may  be  looked  upon  as  an 
extinct  linguistic  stock. 

1  One  of  the  two  members  of  the  Yakonan  family. 

2  For  explanatioji  of  alphabet  see  pp.  443,  444. 
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The  Lower  Umpqua  call  themselves  Qu'itc,  and  refer  to  their  lan- 
guage as  Qu'ltcax  wa'as.  These  terms  are  of  native  origin,  and  are 
formed  from  the  stem  qu'%  or  qo'l  south.  The  Alsea  called  them  Tkid- 
ma^h',  and  the}?"  were  known  to  the  Coos  as  Bildjl'yEx,  i.  e.  northern 
Indians.  The  Siuslaw  refer  to  themselves  as  Ca'yucLa^  and  were 
called  Cd'yucLe  by  the  Coos  and  Qwas  or  Kwas  by  the  Alsea  Indians. 
The  etymology  of  these  names  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Judging  from  the  scanty  notes  on  Siuslaw  obtained  by  Dorsey  and 
myself,  the  differences  between  this  dialect  and  LoAver  Umpqua  were 
very  slight  and  of  a  purely  phonetic  and  lexicographic  character.  No 
distinct  morphological  formations  were  found.  The  chief  phonetic 
feature  that  seems  to  separate  these  two  dialects  is  the  change  of  a 
Lower  Umpqua  n  into  I  in  Siuslaw. 

Lower  Umpqua  Siuslaw 

pd'iiu  pd'l'u  well,  spring  76.12 

qaiil'nal  19.6  qaU'nal  knife  50.19 

qa'nni  ^a7w^  (D.)^  face 

tsnafvn  tsla'we  (D.)  bone 

llwa'nuq''  Ihca'luh'^  (D.)  hat 

The  lexicographical  differences  cover  a  limited  number  of  stems  and 
words,  of  whicji  only  a  few  examples  may  be  quoted  here. 

Lower  Umpqua  Siuslaw 

la'n-  23.7  Itdn-  to  call  by  name 

Qffip.  yiq.'ci^-  to  split  (pitch  wood) 

lI'u-  8.3  a?w?;z6'-tocome,to  approach  28.2 

tiamc  40.19  tli'lmis  (D.)  child 

xwd'la  29.5  qami'Lis  (D.)  head 

ll'tia}  34.23  wUsIu'we  (D.)  food 

klwl'yos'^  cqa'xic^  dog 

led' tan  *  34. 10  ta'^'wEx  (D. )  ^  horse 

Texts  of  myths  and  tales  in  the  Low^er  Umpqua  dialect  were  col- 
lected by  the  author,  and  were  published  by  Columbia  University.^ 
All  references  accompanying  examples  refer  to  page  and  line  of  that 
publication. 

1  Words  marked  (D.)  are  quoted  from  Dorsey's  manuscripts  in  possession  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology. 

2  Coos  kmi'yos. 

3  Apparently  related  to  Alsea  tcqenx. 
*  Chinook  jargon. 

^  Related  to  Alsea  tlawa'yu . 

6  Lower  Umpqua  Texts,  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Anthropology,  vol.  4. 
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PHONOLOGY  (§§  2-17) 
§  2.  Vowels 

The  vowels  have  short  and  long  quantities.  Resonance  vowels, 
marked  here  by  superior  vowels,  are  employed  often,  as  is  also  the 
obscure  vowel  e,  which  seems  to  be  related  to  short  a.  In  some  in- 
stances, due  to  contact  phenomena,  the  obscure  vowel  partakes  of  the 
quality  of  a  short  o,  and  is  represented  here  by  °.  The  open  e  vowel 
appears  to  be  lacking,  while  the  long  e  frequent!}^  glides  from  e  to  i 
and  resembles  a  long  L  Significant  pitch  appears  in  a  few  cases  (see 
p.  447). 

The  «*-  and  «"  diphthongs  occur  in  two  distinct  forms,  one  with  the 
initial  element  short  or  long  {a\  a",  d\  d"),  and  the  other  with  the 
first  element  short  and  the  second  long  (a*  and  «").  The  latter  two 
forms  are  closely  related  to  the  long  I  and  u  with  which  the}^  constantly 
interchange.  This  interchange  usually  takes  place  after  a,  A,  7n^  n,  q^ 
x^  and  /,  although  numerous  instances  will  be  found  where  the  substitu- 
tion of  a^  and  a"-  for  %  and  u  respectively  has  taken  place  after  vowels 
and  consonants  other  than  those  enumerated,  or  where  the  interchange 
does  not  occur  at  all. 

Examples  of  interchange  between  I  and  cC\ 

mq!a'%  30.23  hiq.'a'd^  river  30.20 

rnUa'ltin  qamila' d^ tin  my  mother  100.12 

d'nxlt  46.18  ci'nxaH  he  thinks  90. 15 

tl'k^nx  here  thou  56.19  ta^'h^ns  here   we   two   (incl.) 

56.6 
fiatdl'xaiii  he  was  asked  66.16  shwaha^'xam.  it  is  placed  (in) 

t^hlyan  hl'Ml  ha}  I  am  very  ta}'h^ns  aya'qaHl  sl'xa'    here 

glad  25.8  ^Q  two  (incl.)  shall   leave 

our  canoe  56.5 
Examples  of  interchange  between  u  and  a": 

waa'un  7.4  waa'ahi  he  says  to  him  20.7 

waxa'yutsniE    he     gave    him  tkwiha' haHsniE  he  buried  his  .  .  . 

his  .  .  .  76.9  40.22 

k!%mui}' Lun  hUma^L^'Lun  I  am  hitting  him 

hyyatn'tsun  he  put  it  on  11.8  dqa'qa^n  he  took  it  off  13.1 

pUqHsu'ni  made  of   raccoon  hamxa^'ni  made  of    tied   (grass) 


bad    place 
§  2 


(hides)  70.23 

,24 

8.6 

d'lutun  I  tire 

him 

out 

kd'lofitin  I  am  tired 

dk.'isFinu'  l! 

aya' 

on  a 

small 

mlk.'a^' 

L.'aya' 

in 

a 

place  38.19 

12.10; 

13.1 
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The  Siuslaw^  system  of  vowels  and  diphthongs  may  be  represented 
as  follows: 

Vowels  Semi-vowels  Diphthongs 

a    {e)     i    i    o     11    IX  '^    y  o}    a"    a}  a^    w* 

a     a     e     I    0    u  d^    d'^  v} 

The  umlauted  a  occurs  rarely,  and  is  pronounced  likQ  a  in  German 
lodhlen;  i  is  pronounced  like  the  Slavic  short  y-vowel;  and  'd  indicates 
very  short  quantit3^ 

§  3.  Consonants 

The  consonantic  system  deviates  in  a  great  many  respects  from 
those  of  the  neighboring  tribes.  Its  chief  characteristics  are  the  total 
absence  of  the  anterior  palatal  series  (gr*,  l",  7i'/,  x');  the  absence  of 
all  sonants  excepting  d;  the  presence  of  a  palatal  lateral  (^*);  and, 
above  all,  the  occurrence  of  a  double  series  of  glottalized  explosives 
differing  in  the  quality  and  amount  of  stress  employed  in  their 
production.  The  real  explosives  are  followed  in  this  sketch  by  the 
sign  of  exclamation  (!),  while  the  glottalized  stops  of  ordinary  strength 
will  be  found  accompanied  by  the  apostrophe  (').  The  latter  seem  to 
be  confined  to  the  consonants  of  the  dental  series  and  to  h.  The  surds 
t  and  h  occur  also  as  aspirated  consonants. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  Siuslaw  consonantic  system: 

Sonant       Surd  Fortis  Aspirated       Spirant  Nasal 

Velar ~  9.  9.-  -  x  - 

Palatal . .  -  lt(w)  k!{w)  ¥  -  - 

Alveolar d  t  t!,  f  t^  s,  c  n 

Affricative -  ts^  tc  ts!,tc!  -  _  _ 

Labial -         p            P-^  {•)          -              -              m 

Lateral -         l             l!                               l^l\l        - 

Glottal  stop ^ 

Aspiration 

The  palatal  l'  is  pronounced  like  I  in  the  English  word  lure.  The 
glottal  stop  occurs  seldom,  and  seems  to  be  associated  with  the  explo- 
sive character  of  the  consonants  following  it,  although  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  verifying  this  connection  definitely.     The  aspiration  corre- 

1  Whenever  the  term  "  Siuslaw  "  is  used,  it  is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  whole  group,  and 
not  to  the  dialect  only. 

§   3 
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spends  to  the  character  of  the  vowels  and  consonants  that  precede  or 
follow  it:  that  is  to  say,  after  palatal  vowels  it  is  of  a  palatal  character; 
while  before  the  vowels  a,  6>,  and  u,  and  before  velar  consonants,  it 
becomes  guttural.     When  followed  by  a  vowel,  it  is  changed  into  an  A. 

tutc-  to  spear  62.2  tuKatca'yun  he  spears  it 

qaqun-  to  hear  30.18  qa'q^hantun  he  heard  it  36.23 

SI  to  grow  (intr.)  98.10  slhl'tcin  xintyax  1  began  to  grow 

up  100.17 
qnu-  to  find  qnu'hun  (they  two)  found  it  56.9 

wa'Hux  again  shall  ...  11.2      loaha'hun  h^yatsi'tsun  again  he  put 

it  on  12.1 

In  some  instances  the  aspiration  results  from  the  dropping  of  a  i! 
before  a  following  n  (see  §§  16,  58,  59). 

§  4.  Sound  Groupings 
Clusters  of  two  consonants  are  admissible,  except  w  +  any  conso- 
nant other  than  n.  Whenever  a  w  is  followed  by  a  consonant  other 
than  n,  it  changes  into  a  voiceless  ty,  represented  here  by  '^".  Clusters 
of  three  or  more  consonants  may  occur  medially  or  finally,  provided 
a  nasal  or  lateral  forms  the  initial  sound  of  such  groupings. 

When,  owing  to  grammatical  processes,  three  consonants  that  can  not 
form  a  cluster  come  into  contact,  an  obscure  or  weak  vowel  (mostl}^ 
£,  a,  or  i)  is  inserted  between  two  of  the  three  consonants,  thus  facili- 
tating the  pronunciation  of  the  cluster. 

A  similar  insertion  takes  place  in  initial  clusters  beginning  with  m 
or  71,  and  between  two  consonants  belonging  to  the  same  series.     The 
latter  rule  applies  to  clusters  in  initial,  medial,  and  final  position. 
Examples  of  clusters  consisting  of  w4- consonant: 

aHcnaw-  to  trade  mutually  +  aHcna'^Huxts   you    two    will 

-tux  +  -ts  trade  mutually 

Lolnaiv-  to  hit  mutually  +  -Em  Lolna'^^matci  you  hit  one  an- 

+  -tc%  other! 

xnl'^na  he  does  11.11 

Examples  of  avoidance  of  clusters  in  initial  position: 

VI-  (prefix  of  relationship)  mita  father  54.22 

+  ta  father 
m-  (prefix  of  relationship)  rnila  mother  54.23 

+  la  mother 

§   4 
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Examples  of  avoidance  of  clusters  in  medial  position: 

winsa-  (to  be  afraid)  +  -nawa^x  vAn^xna'wa'^x  they  two  were 

afraid  of  each  other  86.1,2 
qdtx-  (to  cry)  +-tux  qd'tx^tiix  he  will  cry 

Examples  of  avoidance  of  clusters  in  final  position: 

qatdm'tx  (to  keep  on  going)  qatcinHtxan  1  keep  on  going 


■\--n 
qa^x  (night)  +  -nx 

ta>h  (here)  +  -na 
ha^q  (ashore)  +  -nxan 

hatd'a'yun    (he    asked    him) 

+  -tci 
tcin-  (to  come  back)  +  -nx 


qa^'x^nx  (at)  night  thou  .  .  . 

70.18 
ta}'k^ns  here  we  two  (inch)  56.6 
ha^'q^nxan  ashore  we  (excl.) 

88.13 
hate' a! yunatci  ye  ask  her  74. 10 

tci'nanx  they  came  back  72.23 


Examples  of  avoidance  of  clusters  of  consonants  belonging  to  the 
same  series: 


humi'ntc  (not)  -\--tc 
ants  (that  one)  +  cd'ya 
plula'wax  (he  intends  to  hunt) 

+  -xil)i 
lit!-  (to  eat)  +  -tux 
tcint  (how  much)  -f  tEx 
s^-aH  (such)  +i.V«* 


humi'ntcHc  not  his  92.15 
ant8^  cd'ya  that  penis 
piula'wax'^x'dn  we  two  (excl.) 
intend  to  go  hunting  54.22 
ll'tlHux  (you)  will  eat  50.2 
tcint^  tEx  suppose  38.20,21 
s^aH^  L.Ui'"-^  such  a  place  15.1 


Examples  of  clusters  permissible  in  medial  or  tinal  position: 

Final 

tsinqlt  poor  16.10 
laJiwa'ultx  (their)    .    .    .    was 

taken  away  50.22 
lo'kwl' xamltx   his    .     .    .    was 

taken  awaj^^  from  him  54.14 


Medial 

ts%'nq!tanx  you  are  poor 
lahwa' ultxan  my    .    .    .    was 

taken 
lahwl' xarnltxa'^x  t\\Q\T  two  .  .  . 

were  taken  awaj^  from  them 


The  only  consonantic  cluster  that  does  not  seem  to  be  permissible  is 
the  grouping  of  nx  +  l:.  Whenever  these  three  consonants  would 
appear  together  in  the  above-named  order,  the  x  is  always  changed 
into  a. 


ts^ya'hUnx  (you  will  be  shot) 

+  T<:'^na 
^"i«a''mn;r(they  will  be  beaten) 

-[-'k^na 
§   4 


ts^ya'h  !%na  Tc^na  you  might  get 

shot 
Tc'^v^d'' nina  li^na  they  may  be 

beaten 
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An  exception  to  this  rule  is  found  in  the  following  sentence: 

Vkwa' yunomx  'k^W^a}  you  may  get  (some)  salmon  48.18 

In  like  manner  the  combination  nx-\-u  is  changed  into  a^  (see  §  132). 

ya'quyu7ianx  (thou  art  seen)  yaqu  yu' nana^  thou  art  seen 

4-  -u  (-a")  here 

§  5.  Accent 

Siuslaw  exhibits  a  stress  accent,  represented  here  by  the  acute  mark 
(');  and  a  pitch  accent,  designated  by  the  mark  (^).  Only  a  limited 
number  of  enclitic  and  proclitic  particles  show  no  accent  whatsoever. 
The  pitch  accent  occurs  mostly  in  monosyllabic  words  that  have  a 
short  vowel,  and  lends  to  the  syllable  a  sharp,  abrupt  intonation.  Both 
accents  are  freely  shifted  from  one  syllable  to  another.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  a  fixed  rule  that  in  the  past  tense  the  accent  is  placed 
on  the  first  syllable,  and  that  the  locative  case-endings  and  the  adver- 
bial suffixes  must  be  accented. 

A(Z*<^a'(7  he  goes  ashore  58.17  ha^'qiqyax    (having)    come  a- 

shore  56.13 
qa^xi'x  it  gets  dark  64.19  qa^'an,xyax  it  became  dark  34.4 

IPwatdi' tcuna'^x  they  two  are  IPwa' tcitcyaxa^n  I  have  been 

spearing  it  56.15,  16  spearing  it  66.17 

^5 ,^(7?n  pitch  26.6  i^^.^i^^i^' (locative  case)  94.18 

ll'tla}  food  34.23  lit  lay  a'  (locative  case)  13.7 

Iqa^'HuXo^Z'i.^X  Iqatmvlyu's     (locative     case) 

88.16 
jpVl'tl  lake  62.18  pYltlyu's  (locative  case)  34.11 

^'xa}  canoe  56.5  sExa^'fc  into  the  canoe  34.5 

qa'xun  above,  up  34.21  qaxuntd'tc  upwards 

s^a'tsa  thus  8.7  s^atsl'tc  in  that  manner  8.1 

ya^Jc/i'skHn  very  small  36.23  yaklisk'inu'  in  a  very  small 

.  .  .  38.19 

§  6.  Phonetic  Laws 

In  both  dialects  a  number  of  phonetic  laws  are  found  which  affect 
both  vowels  and  consonants.  All  phonetic  processes  are  due  either 
to  contact  phenomena  or  to  the  effects  of  accent.  They  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Vocalic  Processes: 

(1)  Diphthongization  of  I  and  u. 

(2)  Consonantization  of  i-  and  u-. 

§§   5-6 
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(3)  Contraction. 

(4)  Vocalic  hiatus. 

(5)  Vocalic  harmony. 

(6)  Effects  of  accent. 

CONSONANTIC   PROCESSES: 

(1)  Consonantic  metathesis. 

(2)  Consonantic  euphony. 

(3)  Simplification  of  double  consonants. 

(4)  Modifications  of  t  and  A'. 

(5)  Minor  consonantic  changes. 

§§  7-12.  Vocalic  Processes 
§  7.  Diphthoiigizatiori  of  i  and  u 

This  is  by  far  the  most  important  phonetic  change,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  gives  rise  to  a  double  form  of  stems  that  contain  these  vowels, 
and  because  it  is  emploj^ed  in  certain  grammatical  processes  (see 
§§  111,  112).  The  principle  may  be  described  as  follows:  For  the 
purpose  of  expressing  (in  nouns)  the  discriminative  case  and  (in 
verbs)  intensity  or  duration  of  action,  long  I  and  u  are  changed  into 
ya  and  wa  respectively. 

Examples  of  diphthongization  of  I: 

/il;?^'^^;?.  he  brings  him  23.2  Uya'nyutsanx    I'll     take     thee 

along  58.6 
hUsl'xam  it  is  put  on  11.8  h^yatsi'tsun  he  is  putting  it  on 

11.8 
llqa^'  he  digs  84.2  a'litsuxya'lqahiihosQiy^o  (who) 

are  digging  (a  hole)  84.6 
(yitx-  to  flop  &yatx  it  flops  around  36.23 

ya! (f-ldtunx     thou    shalt    see        yoq^'ya'wax  he  intended  to  see 

36.25  70.8 

H^nx  kli'iiUU   they  went    to        Z^^w^•*y«'^«aa?(I)  intend  to  go  and 

look  for  60.5  look  for  60.5 

Qa'aHdix  along  the  North  Fork        qa^'xHnyax  along  the  sky  32.19 
32.19 

Examples  of  diphthongization  of  u; 

qunl'xamimE  it   was  poured         qwa''^nyux  pour  it  into  his  .  .  . 

into  his  ...  29.2  29.2 

Llxv/oM^n  he  knows  it  40.16  kumi'ntd^ax  ts'q    Llx^'wax^   not 

they  two    anything   knew  it 

54.16 

§   7 
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laku'kun  he  takes  it 
tutca'yiln  he  spears  it  64.12 

Ha^-x    tkunia'yiin     the\'    two 
made  a  dam  48.8 

u'ltl  snow  76.10 

pEhu'ya  xoLL/a^'  l!o!'^^  people 
make  shinny-sticks  78.5 


lakwa'Tcu^n  he  took  it  64.10 
t°watct'tcu7ia^x    they    two    are 

spearing  it  56.15,  16 
Hns  tkv;a'inlsun  we  two   (incl.) 

will    keep   on   making   dams 

48.14 
wait  it  snows 
a'ntsux  pakioaJwax    those    two 

(who)  are  about  to  play    .    .    . 

shinny  78.10,  11 


Owing  to  the  interchange  between  I  and  a}  and  u  and  «"  (see  §  2), 
these  diphthongs  are  subject  to  the  same  amplification. 


hl'q.'aH  he  started  22.6 
rriEqlaHx  they  dance  72.13 

qa'tkin  tE  a^qa'qa^ts  (from) 
here  he  left  me  60.4 

Tca'^si's  he  keeps  on  following 
92.7 


hlqlya'cC^  it  will  be  started  32. 1 
mEqfya'wax  (I)  intend  to  dance 

72.12 
ki^']c^?is  aya'qyufi  here  we  two 

(incl.)  will  leave  it  56.16,  17 
kh/)as^yu'tsa7ia^  3"0u  will  follow 

me  92.3 


The  change  of  I  into  ya  often  takes  place  in  the  third  person  sin- 
gular, which  ends  in  -i  (see  p.  468). 


Ll'watUn  I  come  frequently 

ci'nxyatUn  I  am  thinking 

ha'Tcwatfin  1  fall  frequently 

aA'l'xciii  I  work 

2)Eli'tcin  1  (am)  ahead 
ya'q^hin  I  look 
st'nxin  I  want 


Ll'wat.'l    68.5,     {Ll'inat.'yn)    he 

came  frequently 
{(A'Ti^xyat/l)^    ai'n}xyat!ya   17.6 

he  is  thinking 
{ha'kwatll)^  ha'huatlya  90.12  it 

falls  continually 
xfUl'xcl  50.9,  {,r%'l'xcya)  he   was 

working 
pEll'tcya  he  was  first  48.11 
ya'q'^'ya  he  looked  70.16 
s%'n}xya  he  desires 


§  8.  Cotisonantization  of  i-  and  u- 

The  i-  and  u-  elements  of  the  diphthongs  are  changed  into  the  semi- 
vocalic  consonants  y  and  w  whenever  they  are  followed  by  vowels  of 
different  qualities.  This  law  affects  also  the  simple  short  or  long  i- 
and  u-  vowels. 


3045°— Bull.  40,  rt  2—12- 
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Consonantization  of  i-: 

jpitca^'  (he  goes  over)  +  -a^x 
U't.'a}  (food)  +  -a 

kv}  (not)  +  -ay'X 
qnuhv}'-  (he  finds)  +  -a* 
tEX7nu'ni  (male)  +  -a 

xil'xci-  (to  work)  +  -a* 
t!l  (bear)  4-  -un% 
si'nxl-  (to  desire)  +  -un 

Consonantization  of  u- : 

Llya'ay'  (fire)  ^--a^r  -tc 


pitca'ya^x  they  two  go  over  88.15 
yd' xatc^lst^nx    lit!  ay  a'    for    food 

you  will  always  try  to  look  13.7 
I"JZ'?/ti"aj  not  they  two  .  .  .  98.11 
qnuhu'yun  (they)  found  it  60.7 
la'kukyax    tExmu' nya  she  took   a 

mortal  man  60.23 
xU'xcyd-'  (they  two)  worked  48.10 
tllyu'ni  made  of  bear  (hides)  70.24 
si'tV'xymi  I  want  it  15.8 


Jia^'qmas  Llya'watc  alongside  of  the 

fire  25.4,  5 
wllwa'xam  he  was  assured  30. 11 
kuTni'ntc  xa'ivil  not  he  dies  15.8 
xa'tsl^wa^x  two  of  them  40.18 


vMu-  (to  affirm)  +  -axam 
xa'u  (he  died)  +  -ll 
xd'tslu  {iwo)  +  -a^x 

A  peculiar  case  of  consonantization  seems  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  objective  case  tcl'wa  32.20,  formed  from  the  noun  tdi  water  36.20. 


§  9,  Contraction 

Contraction  of  two  or  three  vowels  following  in  immediate  suc- 
cession does  not  seem  to  be  of  regular  occurrence,  and  there  are  no 
fixed  rules  governing  this  process.  The  following  usages  maj^  how- 
ever, be  stated  to  prevail: 

(1)  Short  or  long  i  or  ii  following  a  vowel  of  different  qualit}^  form 
diphthongs. 

«*  <a-\-i         11^ <u-\- i 

The  combination  I  -\r  ?/,  however,  does  not  form  a  diphthong  (see 
§10). 

Umv:-  (to  assemble)  -f  -Itc         tEmu^'tc    xint    (they)    assembled 

30.15,  16 
qa'ntcy a  {from  where)  +-Uc     qantcya^'tc  from  where 
qatcu-  (to  drink)  -f  -Uxa^n  qatcu^'txa^n  (they)  drink  (from)  it 

76.12 

(2)  A  short  vowel  preceding  another  short  vowel  or  a  diphthong  is 
contracted  with  the  following  vowel  into  a  short  or  long  vowel  or 
into  a  diphthong. 

§  9 
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a' tsa  {thus) +  -a^x  a' tsa^x  thus  they  two  .  .  . 

vjaana'wa   (to    talk   to    each    waana'wa^x  they  two  talk  to  each 

other) +  -«"»  other  10.4 

s^a  (this)  +  -d^xa^x  s^a^'xa^x   on   tnis   they  two  .  .  . 

88.18 
xafts.'u  (two)  +  -ci^x  xd'tslux  they  two  .  .  . 

yalqa'a^  (a  hole)  +  -un  ya'lqa^n  (they)  dig  holes  84.5 

cc^'tcisi  (camas)  +  -a^x  a^'tdsa'^x  yuwa}'  camas  they  two 

dig  96.18 

(3)  The  obscure  vowel  e  is  contracted  with  all  vowels  preceding 
it  into  a  vowel  of  a  clear  quality. 

hau-  (to  quit)  +  -Em,  ha' nun  quit! 

na  (I)  +  -Einl  namH  of  me  20. 6 

s^a^'na  (him)  +  -Eml  s^a^na'ml  of  him 

An  exception  is 

wa-  (to  speak)  + -i;;?i  wa'arn  speak! 

(4)  Two  long  vowels  of  similar  qualities  immediately  following  each 
other  are  contracted  into  one  long  vowel. 

jjeIcu-  (to  play  shinny) +  -ws        pslcu'^s  (locative  case)  78. IS 

A  peculiar  case  of  contraction  has  apparently  taken  place  in  the 
genitive  case  lq!anv}'ml  of  hides  102.1,  composed  of  Iqld'nu  hide,  and 
-Eml,  the  genitive  case-ending  (see  §  87). 

Another  process  of  contraction  takes  place  whenever  a  personal  pro- 
noun (see  §  24)  is  added  to  the  suffix  -yaxs^  which  expresses  the  past 
durative  tense  (see  p.  526).  In  such  cases  the  suffix  -yaxs  is  invaria- 
bly contracted  into  -Ixs.  Attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in 
this  case  we  are  dealing  with  a  process  that  is  of  a  character  opposite 
to  the  diphthongization  of  -i,  which  has  been  discussed  in  §  7. 

ai^s-  to  sleep  24.1  a^'sixsin  I    have    been   sleeping, 

instead  of  a^'syaxdn, 

qatcu-  to  drink  76.13  qa'tcwa^xsin  I  have  been  drinking, 

instead  of  qa!  tcuyaxsin 

PeIcu'-  to  play  shinny  9.4  pa'lcy}xsanx  you  have  been  play- 

ing shinny,  instead  oipa'Tcuyax- 
sanx 

lit!-  to  eat  13.10  ll'tHxs  he  has  been  eating,  instead 

of  ll'tlyaxs 

§  9 
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§  10,  Vocalic  Hiatus 

In  cases  where  contraction  has  not  taken  place,  two  vowels  occur- 
ring in  immediate  succession  are  separated  by  means  of  an  inserted  h 
or  hy  means  of  the  accent.  No  definite  rules  could  be  found  that 
would  show  under  what  circumstances  either  of  these  processes  may 
be  employed.  Separation  of  two  vowels  by  means  of  an  inserted  h 
occurs  more  regularly  than  separation  bj'  means  of  accent. 

hi' q! a  {diQntdiWdi  s]iqW.&) -\- -ahii    hiq!aha^'n%  consisting  of  dentalia 

shells  70.6 
ixaw' (pole)  + -i^E  Lxa^'hlnE   with   a    spear    (in    his 

hand)  64.11 
mEkll'  (mother-in-law)  +  -Itin     niEMl'hltin  my  mother-in-law 
Ifl'a}  (salmon)  + -fl'na?  Wla}'anx  xaya^'  salmon  they  catch 

82.13,  14 
lI'u  (he  came) -(- -ur?,  Llu'un  he  arrived  16.3 

§11.   Vocalic  Hannony 

The  tendenc}^  towards  vocalic  euphony  is  so  inconsistent  in  Siuslaw, 
that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  deny  the  presence  of  such  a  process. 
The  two  examples  I  have  been  able  to  find  are  extremely  unsatisfac- 
tory and  do  not  permit  the  formulation  of  any  clearly  defined  rules. 

ha^'mut  (all)  +  -Eml  ha^mutu' ml  of  all 

qa'xim  high  up,  above  34.21        qa^'xun  on  top  32.19 

§  12.  Effects  of  Accent 

Besides  the  frequent  tendenc}"  to  lengthen  the  vowel  of  the  syllable 
on  which  it  falls,  or  to  lend  to  it  a  clear  quality,  the  loss  of  accent 
shortens  or  obscures  the  quantity  of  the  stem-vowel  as  soon  as  it  is 
shifted  to  one  of  the  suffixed  S3dlables.  This  law  appears  with  such 
regular  frequency  as  to  make  it  a  characteristic  trait  of  Siuslaw 
phonology. 

While  examples  covering  the  whole  vocalic  system  could  not  be 
obtained,  the  following  rules  seem  to  prevail: 

(1)  The  a- J  i-,  and  ti-  vowels  of  the  stem,  when  they  lose  their 
accent,  are  changed  into  open  i  (written  here  i)  or  obscure  vowels 
whenever  they  precede  or  follow  non-labialized  consonants. 

(2)  These  vowels  are  changed — for  the  sake  of  harmonization — into 
short  li  whenever  they  appear  before  or  after  labialized  consonants 
or  w. 

§§   10-12 
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(3)  The  unaccented  diphthongs  lose  the  second  element,  especially 
in  cases  where  the  stem-vowel  is  followed  by  the  accented  verbalizing 
suffixes  -d-  and  -v}  (see  §  75). 

Examples  showing  the  change  of  a-,  i-^  and  u-  vowels  before  or 
after  non-labialized  consonants: 


ma'tl  dam  48.10 


tslaln  pitch  26.6 
maHc  it  lay  32.22 


yax-  to  see  34.4 

tcln  (the}' )  came  back  7.7 

tsiL.'l'  arrow  50.11 

si'xa^  boat  56.5 
smuf-  to  end  20.5 
/m«/i-  to  be  dark  34.8,  9 
sun-  to  dive  64.21 


mUi'yu''^  the  art  of  making  dams 

48.il 
mEti'txa^x  they  two  always  made 

dams  50.12,  13 
tsUlna'tc  with  pitch  24.1 
mitcu''^^  many  were  lying  36.27 
mEtca'wanx  they  intended  to  lie 

down  38.23 
yixa'yun  he  saw  it  58.13 
tcEin'tc  odnt  he  went  back  58.15, 16 
tsiL.'a''  he  shot  50.20 
tiAhU'tc  by  means  of  an  arrow  15.8 
SExa^'tc  into  (a)  boat  34.5 
smWu^'  it  ends  14.6 
liwinv}'  it  is  dark 
s%nv}'  he  dives 


Change  of  a-,  i-  (and  u-)  vowels  before  or  after  labialized  conso- 
nants or  w. 


ma'q^L  crow  34.23 

ya'wlsun  (you)  will  pick  36.18 

Uqwa'^tEm  trunk  of   a   tree 

92.5,  6 
ml'kHux  he  will  cut 

Treatment  of  diphthongs: 

xaHc-  to  roast  (meat)  90.8 
jp°'a}Ln-  to  hunt  15.3 

aH-  to  sleep  23.9 
tcIJta'^c-  to  be  glad  23.3 
quH'-  to  dream  68.21 


m^qwa' LEtn  of  crow  34.21 

yuwci}'  he  digs  96.18 

ilqutmi' ay-x  qaa^'    into    the    stem 

the}^  two  went  92,6 
m^kwa^'  he  cuts 


xatccO''  he  roasts  (meat) 

H^nx  2)aLnl'tx   they  are  hunting 

82.16,  17 
asv}^  he  sleeps  70.2 
tdliac-v}'  he  is  glad 
qufci^'  he  dreams 


Shortening  of  the  stem- vowel  frequently  takes  place  after  the  suf- 
fixation  of  an  additional  syllable,  regardless  of  whether  the  accent 
had  been  shifted  or  not. 

§12 
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yaP-'xa^  much,  many  8.5 


tiamc  infant  40.19 


ya'xtux  (ye  two)  will  multiply  32.6 
yExa^'td^ax  xi'ntls  they  (dual)  con- 
tinually multiply  98.12 
tH'mctlHux  (they)  will  raise  chil- 
dren 32.3 
tcimtca'mi  ax  27.10  t(ybmtc%' Tnya  (locative  case)  29.1 

In  a  few  instances  accent  and  suffixation  have  caused  the  loss  or 
addition  of  a  vowel,  and  hence  that  of  an  extra  syllable. 

qiutcu'ni  woman  30.21  qlutcna^'  (when)  he  marries  76.8 

mitla'sl^in  step-father  mU!a'sk''n%'ti7i  my  step-f atherlOO.5 

waa^'innux^  (they  two)  talk  to    waa'yEmxust  (they  two)  begin  to 
each  other  10.7  talk  to  each  other  56.4 

waa^'mxustx  (they)  began  to  talk 
to  each  other  64.20,  21 
qayu'^^nts  stone  qay^yia'tsHc  uipon  the  rock  62.11 

§§  13-17.  Consonantic  Processes 
§  13.  Consonantic  Metathesis 

This  change  affects  mostly  the  subjective  suffix  for  the  third  per- 
son dual  -a'^x  (see  §  24),  and  (very  seldom)  the  consonantic  combina- 
tion ')i-\-s  or  n  +  ts. 

In  the  first  instance  -a^x  is  transposed  into  -'^ax  (contracted  some- 
times into  -ux)  or  whenever  it  is  added  to  stems  or  words  that  pre- 
cede the  verbal  expression  (see  §  26).  This  transposition  never  takes 
place  when  the  pronoun  is  suffixed  to  the  verb. 

tmn  (always)  -I-  -a^x 


pEni's  (skunk)  -|-  -a^x 

ants  (that  one)  -1-  -a'^x 
s^atsl'tc  (thus)  4-  -a^x 
H  (and,  then)  -f  -a^x 
an'tsUo  (this  his)  -\-  -a^x 


tsMwPax  always   they   two    .    .   . 

50.10 
ants  ^Eni's^ax  those  two  skunks 

88.6,  7 
a'ntsux  those  two  52.3,  5 
s^atsl'tc^axihns  they  two  50.15, 16 
^'l^ax  and  they  two 
a'ntsUcx^  these  their  two  50.4 


This  transposition  is  seldom  absent;  and  parallel  forms,  like  a'ntsa^x 
and  aJntsux  50.12,  stl'i)ia^x  50.21,  and  stl'm^ax  52.20,  are  extremel}^ 
rare.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tendency  towards  the  metathesis  of 
-a^x  is  so  great  that  it  takes  place  even  in  cases  where  -a^x  is  suf- 
fixed to  stems  ending  in  a  vowel. 
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qwoa'txa}  (beaver)  +  -a'^x  qwoa'txa}'^ax  they   two    (he   and) 

beaver  52.4 
^;.s^7?^^7•a  (inuskrat)  +  -<3f^a?  tnmil'a'wax   they    two    (he    and) 

muskrat  54.19 

The  transposition  oi  n  +  s  and  ts  actually  occurs  in  a  few  instances 
onlj',  although  1  have  no  doubt  that  under  more  favorable  con- 
ditions a  greater  number  of  cases  could  have  been  collected  (see 
also  p.  599). 

ants  .   .   .   licO-qa^'   .   .  .  when     tsa'na^  Ll'utux  when  it  will  come 

he  comes  ashore  82.5  (this  way)  62.21,  22 

.  .  .  ants  tlcioa'TTiyax  when  it     tsa'ntci  if  you  .   .   .  74.8 
closed  up  78.3 

fcu*  nats  if  not  .  .  .  29.7 

i  Id.  Consonantic  Euphony 

This  law  requires  that  the  consonants  of  the  I'-series  should  corre- 
spond to  the  quality  of  the  vowel  preceding  or  following  it.  Hence 
all  velar  and  palatal  ^-sounds  following  a  ?/-vowel  become  labialized. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  Siuslaw  does  not  possess  anterior  palatal 
sounds,  harmonization  of  consonants  does  not  take  place  after  or 
before  /-vowels. 

Ihlanu'k^  screech  owl  86. 1  Ihwa'nuq^  hat 

tcvlx^s  vulva  90.16  fa'ntuqivn  moccasins 

qo'x^m  off  shore  34.6  ts/u'xivl  spoon 

cuqwa'anvo2i,Bt^Q.V^  ^.^^^?Mwa''' ice  appears  76.13 

qo'q^  knee  cu'hma  sugar  ^ 

§  15.  Simplification  of  Double  Consonants 

Double  consonants,  when  not  kept  apart  by  means  of  an  inserted 
weak  vowel  (see  §  4),  are  usually  simplified.  This  process  especially 
takes  place  between  two  t  and  n  sounds,  in  which  case  the  repeated 
consonant  is  dropped.  This  phonetic  law  is  of  great  importance;  and 
it  should  alwaj^s  be  borne  in  mind,  because  it  affects  the  subjective 
suffix  for  the  first  person  singular  -n,  when  following  the  transitive 
form  in  -un.  In  such  cases  the  subjective  pronoun  is  invariably 
dropped;  and  since  the  third  person  singular  has  no  distinct  suflSx,  it 
becomes  at  times  rather  difficult  to  comprehend  by  which  of  these  two 
persons  a  given  action  is  performed  (§§  24,  28). 

>  English  loan-word. 

§§   14-15 
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hatca't  (tall,  long)  +  -fu 
y%kt  (bio-)  +  -fu^i 
wan  (now)  +  -7ixan 
si'n^xyun  (he  wants  it)  +  -n 
anxa'xa^n  (he  gives  it  up)  +  -n 
7ni'Ucist(he  begins  to  burn)  + 

tx 
yakll'tc    (in    pieces)  + -yaa?  + 

-ncam 

Compare,  on  the  other  hand, — 

Vkwa'yun  (he  takes  it)  +  -nx 
L!wa'n%8un  (he  keeps  on  tell- 
ing him)  +  -nx 


ha'tcfu""  a  long  (time)  48.2 
yikfu'^^  large  size 
waJnxan  now  we  (excl.)  30.13 
si'n^xywi  I  want  it  30.4 
anxa'xafln  I  give  him  up  60. 1 1 
mi'Ucistx  Lad  his  mouth  be- 
gins to  burn  29.3 
yaklltcya'xam   into  pieces  it 
was  cut  29.4 


V'kwoJyunanx  you  get  it  48.18 
Llwafnlsunanx  yoM  keep  on 
telling  him  17.2 


^16.  Modifications  of  t  and  k 

Siuslaw  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
the  clusters  tn  and  kn.  Since  the  phonetic  character  of  certain 
suffixes  causes  t  and  n  to  come  into  contact  frequently,  there  are 
many  cases  of  sound  shif  tings  due  to  the  influence  of  n  upon  the  pre- 
ceding t.  Combinations  of  this  kind  are  the  passive  suffixes  -utnE  and 
-IsutnE  (see  §§  58,  59).  In  these  cases  the  i5  closure  is  not  formed, 
but  replaced  b}^  a  free  emission  of  breath,  thereby  changing  these  suf- 
fixes into  -uuE  and  -isuns  respectively.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that 
this  process  may  have  a  dialectic  significance,  differentiating  the  Lower 
Umpqua  and  Siuslaw  dialects,  because  it  was  noticed  that  William 
Smith  (who  spoke  the  latter  dialect)  never  used  the  forms  -uinE  and 
-IsutnE;  while  his  wife  ^  (a  Lower  Umpqua  Indian)  invariably  hesi- 
tated to  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  the  use  of  -uue  and  -IsunE. 
But  as  I  had  no  other  means  of  verifying  this  possibility,  I  thought  it 
advisable  to  discuss  this  change  as  a  consonantic  process.  The  dialectic 
function  of  the  process  under  discussion  may  be  borne  out  further  by 
the  fact  that  in  a  good  many  instances  these  two  suffixes  occur  in 
parallel  forms. 


waa^'  he  says  8.9        waa'yutnE  20.6 
si'nx^-  to  desire  18.5    si'n^xyutnE  18.4 


waa'yunE  he  is  told 
72.3 

sVn^xyu7iE  it  is  de- 
sired 20.4 


§   16 
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xnl^n-  to  do  10.5 
waa}'  he  says  8.9 


xnl"^nutiiE  62.9 
iuaa^'sutnE24:.Z 


lI'u-  to  come  8.3         lUlIwI' sutuE  26.2 


qciLx-  to  count  8.5       qa'LxutriE  62.8 


Iclahct'  he  invites 

tutccC-'  he  spears 

62.2 
hdkwa^'  he  drops 
tqulv}'  he  shouts 

92.6 
hali'tx  they  shout 

13.11 
(M'x-  to  move  27.3 
h^yats-  to  put  on 

11.8 


hatc'ayu'^nE     he     is 

asked  66.23 
xnV^imnE  it  is  done 
waa}' su  HE  he  is  con- 
tinually told  23.10 
Ll'wlsunE  he  is  con- 
tinually approached 
26.6 
qa'LofisunE  (they)  are 
continually  counted 
62.11 
tanx  Tc ! aha' yutnE  this  one  you  are  invited 

24.3 
tutca'yutnE  it  is  speared  8.7 

liaTcwa'yunE  it  is  thrown  8.7 
tqulu'yuuE  he  is  shouted  at  78.3 

Ihall'suuE  he  is   continually   shouted  at 

14.2 
ci'l'insutnE  he  is  continually  shaken  27.2 
Uya! UlsutiiE  it  is  continually  put  on  11.7 


The  verbal  suffix  -t  expressing  periphrasticall}^  the  idea  to  have,  to 
BE  WITH  SOMETHING  (scc  §  76),  is  Very  often  dropped  when  followed 
bj'^  the  subjective  pronouns  that  begin  with  n  (see  §  24;  see  also  §  88). 

atsl'tditiyi  ha}  thus  1  think  n^atsl'tcln  ha}  thus  1  think  21.7 

jia'mHUin  xoa'as  my  language     na'mHln  loa'as  my  language 

36.13 
hla'ltanxan     our     residence     na  mHlnxan  our  .  .   .   102.5 
100.3 

hV-'^nxan   hltsV^  good   (was)  our 
house  100.13 

The  same  tendency  of  dropping  a  consonant  prevails  in  clusters  con- 
sisting of  k-{-n. 


ta°'k  (this  here)  +  -7ix 
ta°-h  (this  here)  +  -nxan 


tanx  this  one  thou  20.6 
ta'nxan  these  ones  we  . 


25.3 


The  dropping  of  h  in  these  instances  may  also  be  explained  as 
having  resulted  from  the  abbreviation  of  ta°'h  into  tE  (see  §  115); 
the  more  so,  as  an  analogous  case  is  furnished  by  the  local  adverb 

§   16 
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stimk  THERE,  which  usually   loses   its  k   before  all   following  sub 

jective  suffixes  (see  §  119). 

stlmJc  {ihevo)  ^O.l^ -{- -nx  stl'm^nxthQVQ  ihQ,y  .  .   .  32.3 

5^im^^s  (there  you  two)  32.12     stwits  there  you.  two  .  .  .  32.6 

stl'mtd  there  you  (pi.)  32.8 

§  17»  Minor  Consonantic  Changes 

In  this  section  those  changes  affecting  the  consonants  will  be  dis- 
cussed, for  which  not  enough  examples  could  be  found  to  permit  the 
formulation  of  clearly  defined  rules. 

Here  belongs  in  first  place  the  apparent  change  of  a  sonant  into  a 
fortis  in  initial  reduplication,  a  process  exemplified  by  onlj'  three 
cases. 

Ll'u-  to  come  9.2  L.'lL.'vn'sutnE  he  is  continuall}' ap- 

proached 26.2 
L.'iL.'wa'xam    he    is    approached 
16.3 

tEmu'-  to  assemble  7.3  t.'Emtltna'xam    people    assemble 

about  him  (passive)  23.3 

Another  sporadic  change  is  that  of  (j  and  q!  into  I'  before  the  suffix 
of  place  -a^mu  (see  §  103). 

yaq^^-  to  look  9.1  yiJcya^mu  a  place  from  where  one 

can  see,  a  vantage  point 
ma'qll-  to  dance  28.7  mEhya^mu  a  dance  hall 

Compare,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 

yaq^^ya'waxan  I  intend  to  look  25.8,9 
mi'nq'yEi/i  hny  a  woman! 

A  third  doubtful  process  consists  in  the  change  which  the  modal 
adverb  hv}  xyal'x  almost,  nearly  (see  §  121),  undergoes  whenever 
used  with  the  subjective  pronouns  for  the  second  person  singular  or 
third  person  plural  (see  §  24).  In  such  cases  the  form  obtained  is 
always  Jcvn'n^x  yal'x  thou  almost,  they  almost,  which  may  be  ex- 
plained as  a  result  of  a  simplification  from  k'u}  +  -nx-\- xyal'x  (see  §  15). 

hu}  xyal'x  smu'fa  it  almost  is    hm'n^x  yal'x  ku'na'^un  you  almost 
the  end  10.9,  11.1  beat  him 

kwlnx  yal'x   lI'wiI  they  had  al- 
most arrived  66.25 

§   17 
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§  18.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

All  grammatical  categories  and  syntactic  relations  are  expressed  in 
Siuslaw  by  one  of  the  following;  four  processes: 

(1)  Prefixation. 

(2)  Suffixation. 

(3)  Reduplication. 

(4)  Phonetic  changes. 

Prefixation  as  a  means  of  expressing  grammatical  categories  is 
resorted  to  in  only  two  instances.  Almost  all  grammatical  ideas  are 
expressed  by  means  of  suffixes.  A  singular  trait  of  the  suffixes  in 
Siuslaw  is  presented  by  the  fact  that  the  adverbial  suffixes  are  added 
to  the  locative  form  of  the  noun  and  must  precede  the  pronominal 
suffixes.  Reduplication  is  practically  confined  to  the  formation  of 
intensive  and  durative  actions;  while  phonetic  changes  are  emploj^ed 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  discriminative  case  and  of  expressing 
duration  and  intensity  of  action. 

§  19.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

By  far  the  majority  of  stems  that  constitute  the  Siuslaw  vocabulary 
are  neutral,  receiving  their  respective  nominal  or  verbal  significance 
from  the  functional  character  of  the  suffix  that  is  added  to  them.  All 
stems  expressing  our  adjectival  ideas  are  in  reality  intransitive  verbs. 

Of  the  two  prefixes  emploj^ed  as  a  means  of  expressing  grammatical 
categories,  one  indicates  relationship,  while  the  other  points  out  the 
performer  of  an  action. 

The  suffixes  are  overwhelmingly  verbal  in  character;  that  is  to  say, 
they  indicate  ideas  of  action  and  kindred  conceptions.  Hence  they 
are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  activity,  causation, 
reciprocity,  the  passive  voice,  the  imperative  and  exhortative  modes, 
etc.  The  pronouns  denoting  both  subject  and  object  of  an  action  are 
indicated  by  suffixes,  as  are  also  the  possessive  relations  that  ma}^ 
exist  between  the  object  of  a  sentence  and  its  subject.  All  temporal 
ideas  are  conveyed  by  means  of  suffixes,  and  Siuslaw  show^  a  remark- 
able development  of  this  category,  having  distinct  suffixes  that 
express  inception,  termination,  frequency,  duration,  intention  of 
performing  an  action,  as  well  as  the  present,  future,  and  past  tenses. 
Other  ideas  that  are  expressed  by  means  of  verbal  suffixes  are  mainly 
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modal  in  character,  indicating  distribution,  negation,  location  of 
action,  and  the  attempt  to  perform  a  given  act. 

Nomina]  suffixes  are,  comparatively  speaking,  few  in  number,  and 
express  chiefly  adverbial  ideas,  such  as  local  relationships  and  instru- 
mentality. They  are  used,  furthermore,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
abstract  concepts,  diminutive  and  augmentative  nouns,  and  also  ex- 
press cases  of  nouns. 

Ideas  of  plurality  are  hardly  developed;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
two  suffixes  that  express  plurality  of  the  subject  of  the  sentence, 
Siuslaw  has  no  other  grammatical  means  of  indicating  plurality"  of 
action  or  of  nominal  concepts.  Distinct  verbal  and  nominal  stems  for 
singular  and  plural  subjects  or  objects,  such  as  are  emploj^ed  in  other 
languages,  do  not  exist.  Plurality  of  subject  and  object  is  sometimes 
indicated  by  particles. 

Reduplication  expresses  primarily  repetition  and  duration  of  action; 
while  phonetic  changes  serve  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  performer 
and  intensity  of  action. 

The  grammatical  function  of  particles  covers  a  wide  range  of  ideas, 
pertaining  chiefly  to  the  verb.  Some  express  finality  of  action,  sources 
of  knowledge,  emotional  states,  connection  with  previously  expressed 
ideas,  others  have  an  exhortative  and  restrictive  significance. 

In  the  pronoun,  three  persons,  and  a  singular,  dual,  and  plural,  are 
distinguished.  Grammatical  gender  does  not  exist.  The  first  per- 
son dual  has  two  distinct  forms, —  one  indicating  the  inclusive  (i  and 
thou),  and  the  other  the  exclusive  (i  and  he).  In  like  manner  the  first 
person  plural  shows  two  separate  forms, — one  expressing  the  inclusive 
(i  AND  ye),  and  the  other  the  exclusive  (i  and  they). 

The  demonstrative  pronoun,  while  showing  a  variety  of  forms,  does 
not  accentuate  visibility  or  invisibility,  presence  or  absence,  and  near- 
ness or  remoteness,  in  relation  to  the  three  pronominal  persons. 

The  numeral  is  poorly  developed,  exhibiting  forms  for  the  cardinals 
only.  Means  of  forming  the  other  numerals  do  not  exist.  The}^  are 
expressed  mostly  by  the  cardinals.  The  ordinals  are  sometimes  indi- 
cated by  means  of  an  adverbial  suffix. 

The  syntactic  structure  of  the  sentence  presents  no  complications. 
The  different  parts  of  speech  may  shift  their  position  freeh^  without 
affecting  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.     Nominal   incorporation  and 
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words  that  are  compounds  of  independent  stems  do  not  exist,  and 
words  denoting  nominal  or  verbal  ideas  can  be  easily  recognized 
through  the  character  of  their  suffixes. 

MORPHOLOGY  (§§  20-136) 

Prefixes  (§§  20-21) 

Siuslaw  has  only  two  prefixes, — a  fact  that  stands  out  most  conspicu- 
ously when  we  consider  the  large  number  of  prefixes  that  are  found 
in  some  of  the  languages  spoken  by  the  neighboring  tribes.  Of  these 
two  prefixes,  one  is  emploj^ed  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  nouns  of 
relationship,  while  the  other  forms  the  discriminative  case  of  nouns 
and  pronouns. 

§  20.  Prefix  of  Relationsliip  m- 

This  prefix  is  found  in  a  limited  number  of  terms  of  relationship. 
All  these  terms  occur  also  in  Alsea,^  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
they  represent  loan-words  assimilated  by  means  of  this  prefix.  B}" 
far  the  majorit}'  of  nouns  expressing  degrees  of  relationship  occur 
without  the  prefix  vi-.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Siuslaw  does  not  permit 
an  111  to  appear  in  initial  consonantic  clusters,  the  prefix  is  often 
changed  into  vvi-  (see  §  4). 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all  terms  employed  in  Siuslaw 
for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  different  degrees  of  relationship. 


English 

Siuslaw 

Father 

mita  ^ 

Mother 

nMa^ 

Elder  brother 

matH'  * 

Younger  brother 

m^u'sJc^  ^ 

Elder  sister 

misl'a} " 

Younger  sister 

mictcV^ 

Grandfather 

L%pL,  mpL'ina  (see  §  84) 

Grandmother 

TcarriL^  IcamL'md  (see  §  84) 

Grandson 

llml'sFin  (see  §  83) 

Granddaughter 

ItEko'n 

Paternal  uncle,  stepfather 

init!a'sk''in  (see  §  83) 

Maternal  uncle 

t.'WsitsIV 

Paternal  and  maternal  aunt 

ku'la 

'  See  p.  437,  note  1.                         4  Alsea  hm:.                             6  Alsea  sa^a. 

2  Alsea  (o«o.                                  s  Alsea 

mu'tslk-.                      '  Alsea  tfd'atsa. 

'Alsea  Wi. 

§20 
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Parent-in-law  mEldl'^ 

Son-in-law  7nu'n{i)  ^ 

Daughter-in-law  te'm.xan  {?) 

Brother-in-law,     sister-in-law         ta'maxt^ 

Stepmother  mUasMi'l'ma  (seo  §§  83,  84) 

Stepbrother  mu^skvU'mii  (see  §  84) 

Stepsister  ( ?) 

Nephew  (son  of  brother)  lip 

Nephew  (son  of  sister);  step-         t!at^ 
son 

Niece  (daughter  of  brother)  li'pxan  (?)^ 

Niece   (daughter    of     sister);         tlnl^ 
stepdaughter  (?) 

Term  of  relationship,  by  mar-         xayu'sL ' 
riage,  after  the  death  of  the 
person  that  caused  this  kin- 
ship 

In  addition  to  these  terms  of  kinship,  I  have  obtained  a  few  other 
stems,  whose  exact  rendering  did  not  seem  to  be  very  clear  in  the 
minds  of  my  informants.  Thus,  William  Smith  maintained  that 
fjlahi'ntl^  denoted  elder  sister;  while  Louisa  Smith  thought  she 
remembered  that  taq!i'w%  signified  brother-in-law.  Other  terms  that 
may  belong  here  are  the  nouns  tcma'nl  (rendered  by  my  interpreter 
by  cousin),  that  seemed  to  be  used  in  addressing  a  non-related  member 
of  the  tribe;  ts'il'mu't  friend,  referring  to  a  person  outside  the 
consanguinity  and  affinity  group;  tsVmqmavY.OYiSE,  folks;  and  tEq 
relative  (see  §  123). 

§  21»  Discriminative  q-  (qa-) 

This  prefix  is  added  to  all  terms  of  relationship  and  to  all  independ- 
ent pronouns  for  the  first  and  second  persons,  whenever  they  are  the 
subject  of  a  transitive  action  or  whenever  the  presence  of  both  a 
nominal  subject  and  object  in  one  and  the  same  sentence  necessitates 
the  discrimination  of  the  subject.     The  discriminative  case  of  nouns 

1  Alsea  mdk-l. 
s  Alsea  mun. 

3  Alsea  tcmxt  sister-in-law. 

<  Likewise  so  by  Dorsey  for  "nephew."    The  use  of  this  term  for  "stepson  "  contradicts  the  term  for 
"stepfather." 
6  frequently  rendered  cousin. 
'  The  same  contradiction  as  mentioned  in  note  4. 
'  Coos  xa'yusLdtc. 
-  Alsea  qa'sint. 

I  21 
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other  than  terms  of  relationship  is  formed  by  means  of  an  internal 
phonetic  change  (see  §  111).  The  same  case  for  the  independent  per- 
sonal pronouns  for  the  third  person  will  be  found  discussed  in  §  113 
(pp.  575  et  seq.).  The  rules  of  consonantic  clusters  change  this  prefix 
frequently  into  qa-  (see  §  4). 


miia  father  54.22 

m^u'sk^  younger  brother  56.6 

m^  mother  64.23 


na  I  21.8 

na'han  I  40.14 
nlxHs  thou  50.16 


qamita'tc  wi'lt(yistun  her  father 

sent  her  92.20 
H  wan  waha'ha^n  qa'msk^tc  now 

again  (said  to  him)  his  younger 

brother  56.20,  21 
a'l°-q  qlutcfUl'ma  ta'yun  qamUa'- 

dHin  one  old  woman  kept  (in 

her  house)  my  mother  100.12 
t^'lclyanx   qna  si'n^xyuts    very 

much  thee  I  like  22.7 
Lixu'yun  qna'han  I  know  it  19.9 
hl^'sanx  ma'nlsuts  qnl'xHs  well 

thou  shalt  always  take  care  of 

me  22.2,  3 
Hnx  qnl'xflts  xnl"^n~isu)i  and  you 

will  continually  do  it  98.10 
qna'xun  LElu'yuts  we  two  (excl.) 

hit  thee 
qna'nxan  ya'q^hlsuts  we  (excl.) 

will  watch  thee  72.6 
qwatc  Lixu'yun  he  who  knows  it 

44.8 
Icumi'ntc^nl  qioatc  Jcu'^nlsuts  not 

us  (excl.)  any  bod}"  will  ever 

beat  72.17 


Suflaxes  (§§  22-105) 
§  22,  General  Remarks 

Besides  the  few  ideas  that  are  conveyed  by  means  of  other  gram- 
matical processes  (such  as  prefixation,  reduplication,  etc.),  Siuslaw 
employs  suffixation  as  a  means  of  forming  practically  all  of  its  mor- 
phological and  syntactic  categories.  These  suffixes  are  either  simple 
or  they  are  compounded  of  two  or  more  distinct  formative  elements. 
The  compound  suffixes  usually  have  the  cumulative  significance  of 
their  separate  component  parts.     In  many  cases,  owing  to  far-reaching 

§  22 


na^'xun  we  two  (excl.)  36.15 

na'nxan  we  (excl.) 

watc  who,  somebodj"  10.1 
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phonetic  changes,  the  derivation  of  the  compound  suffixes  can  not  be 
given  with  certaint3^ 

From  a  functional  point  of  view  all  suffixes  may  be  divided  into  a 
verbal  and  a  non-verbal  group;  the  former  used  in  the  formation  of 
verbal  ideas,  the  latter  emploj^ed  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  gram- 
matical concepts  of  a  nominal,  adjectival,  or  adverbial  character.  In 
one  or  two  instances  we  do  find  a  suffix  denoting  both  verbal  and 
nominal  ideas.  This  is  especiall}^  true  of  the  suffix  -u",  -y}"\  which 
may  indicate  an  act  performed  by  several  subjects,  or  else  the  abstract 
concept  of  that  action  (see  §§  79,  97);  and  of  the  auxiliary  -t,  which  is 
also  employed  in  the  formation  of  a  number  of  words  denoting  adjec- 
tival ideas.  (See  §§  76,  L04.)  While  it  might  have  been  more  proper 
to  discuss  such  suffixes  in  a  separate  chapter  as  "Neutral  Suffixes," 
practical  considerations  have  induced  me  to  treat  them  in  accordance 
with  their  functional  values,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  treat- 
ment entails  some  repetition. 

The  majority  of  Siuslaw  stems  are  neutral,  and  receive  their  respec- 
tive nominal  or  verbal  meaning  from  the  nature  of  the  suffix  that  is 
added  to  them.  There  are,  however,  a  few  stems  denoting  adverbial 
ideas  that  can  under  no  circumstances  be  amplified  by  nominal  suffixes. 
Furthermore,  it  seems  to  be  a  general  rule  that  nominalizing  suffixes 
can  not  be  added  to  a  stem  that  has  already  been  verbalized  by  some 
verbal  suffix ;  while  numerous  instances  will  be  found  where  a  stem 
originally  developed  as  a  verbal  idea,  and  nominalized  by  means  of 
sufRxes,  can  again  be  verbalized  by  adding  to  the  derivative  noun  an 
additional  verbal  suffix. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  three  possibilities 
that  prevail  in  the  derivation  of  verbs  and  nouns. 
(1)  Neutral  stems: 

stem. 

tslhl-  to  shoot  8.6 
^t!-to^2X  13.10 
hits-  to  live 


Verb 

ts%Lla^'  he  shoots  10. 3 
lH!o}'  he  eats  44.19 
h^yatsu"^^  they  live 


ult-  to  snow 
tsxa'''-  to  shine  (?) 

llq-  to  dig  80.6 


wait  it  snows 


tsxaya^      L.'aa 


f  ri'  ni 


day 


breaks  50.3 
a'ntsux  ya'lqa^n  they 
two  dig  (the  ground) 
84.5 


Noun 

tsl'L.'l  arrow  50.7 
ll'tfa'  food  34.23 
hltsl'^  house  25.2 
u'Ul  snow  76.10 
tsxayu"^^  day,   sun 

7.3 
yalqa'a^  hole  (in  the 

ground)  84.6 


22 
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(2)  Adverbial  particles: 


s^dtsa  thus  8.7 

yaftsa  s^a'ts^yax  for  a  long  time 

he  did  it  thus  11.3,4 
s^atsl'xamyax  thus  it  was  done 

32.16 

waha'  again  19.6 

waha'  ha^n 

qa'mskHc  again  (said 

to  him) 

his  younger  brother 

56.21 

wa'Hunx 

m^qwa'  LE-mtc     wa'as 

you  will 

again  (talk)  Crow's 

language 

i38.8,  9^ 

(3)  Nouns: 

Noun 

Verb 

ql'utc    female 

qlutcu'nt 

woman 

qlutcna^'      (when) 

52.17 

30.21 

he  marries  76.8 

pictc-f 

jnctcEm 

summer 

ptctctma^'    (when) 

46.11 

it  gets  summer 
64.2 

waa-  to  speak  7.1 

wa'as   language 

s^a^na'mltc   wa'as 

34.21 

wa^' syaxa^n  his 
language  he 
spoke  36.14 

Verlyal  Suffixes  (§§  23-81) 

§  23.  INTRODUCTORY 

The  study  of  the  verbal  suffixes  of  Siuslaw  brings  out  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  phonetic  amalgamation  between  different  groups  of  suffixes, 
by  which  the  component  elements  are  often  obscured.  For  this 
reason  the  question  of  an  ultimate  relationship  between  many  of  the 
suffixes  that  occur  in  Siuslaw  can  not  be  ascertained  as  easily  as 
might  seem  at  first  sight,  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  in  most  of  the 
compound  suffixes  the  originall}^  separate  elements  have  undergone 
considerable  phonetic  changes  and  have  become  to  a  large  extent 
petrified.  However,  a  careful  examination  of  the  phonetic  composi- 
tion of  those  suffixes  that  conve}'^  kindred  psychological  and  gram 
matical  concepts  will  show  that  certain  phonetic  elements  of  a  giv^en 
suffix  may  have  served  originally  to  conduce  one  leading  idea,  and 
have  amalgamated,  in  the  course  of  time,  with  other  suffixes,  thereby 
showing  a  genetic  relationship  between  many  of  the  verbal  suffixes. 


>  See  also  §  135. 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 30 
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Thus,  -u  may  have  had  primarily  a  transitive  indicative  function 
occurring  in  the  suffixes  -un  (see  §  28),  -ufs  (see  §  29),  -ux  (see  §  30),  etc. 
In  like  manner,  -is-  may  have  been  the  proto-suffix  that  indicated  pro- 
nominal relations  between  subject  and  object,  being  present  in  suffixes 
like  -uts  (see  §  29),  -E7nts  (see  §  31),  -utsm-  (see  §  34),  -uUs  (see  §  36), 
-Us  (see  §  42),  etc.;  and  -I-  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  modal 
suffix,  denoting  chiefly  the  possession  of  the  object  of  the  verb  by 
another  person  or  thing,  because  it  is  found  in  suffixes  like  -vl 
(see  §  35),  -uUs  (see  §  36),  -ll  (see  §  45),  -lUs  (see  §  46),  etc.  To  all 
appearances  -I  must  have  been  an  independent  suffix  implying  a  com- 
mand, for  it  enters  into  composition  with  imperative  and  exhortative 
suffixes  like  -Is  (see  §  62),  -Us  (see  §  42),  -i7nts  (see  §  44),  -ll  (see  §  45), 
-lUs  (see  §  46),  -Ixmi  (see  §  63),  -Ini  (see  §  41),  etc.;  and  -to  was 
undoubtedly  the  general  adverbial  suffix. 

The  following  table  will  best  illustrate  the  plausibility  of  relation- 
ships between  some  of  the  suffixes  that  occur  in  Siuslaw.  The  forms 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  represent  the  probable  original  suffix, 
while  the  other  forms  indicate  the  suffixes  as  they  appear  today. 


*-u  indicative 

-U7i  direct  object  of  third  per- 
son (see  §  28) 

-iits  direct  object  of  first  and 
second  persons  (see  §  29) 

-ux  indirect  object  of  third 
person  (see  §  30) 

-uts)n  object  possessed  b3'-  sub- 
ject, but  separable  from  it 
(see  §  34) 

-ul  object  possessed  by  a  third 
person  object  (see  §  35) 

-uUs  object  possessed  by  a  first 
or  second  person  object  (see 
§36) 

-yun.,  -i^ywi  exhortative  (see 

-a^U7i  intentional  (see  §  70) 
*-ts  pronominal  relations   be- 
tween subject  and  object 

23 


-uts  direct  object  of  first  and  sec- 
ond persons  (see  §  29) 

-ETuts  indirect  object  of  first  and 
second  persons  (see  §  31) 

-utsm  object  possessed  by  subject, 
but  separable  from  it  (see  §  34) 

-ults  object  possessed  by  a  first  or 
second  person  object  (see  §  36) 

-Us  imperative  with  direct  object 
of  the  first  person  (see  §  42) 

-wits  imperative  with  indirect  ob- 
ject of  the  first  person  (see  §  44) 

-ilts  imperative  with  object  pos- 
sessed by  a  first  person  (see  §  46) 

-tsx  imperative  expressing  posses- 
sive interrelations  between  ob- 
ject and  subject  (see  §  47) 

-UsrriE  exhortative  expressing  pos- 
sessive interrelations  between 
object  and  subject  (see  §  48) 

*-%  imperative 
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-V"yun,  -ml  exhortative  with 

direct  object  of  the  third 

person  (see  §  41) 
-Us  imperative  with  the  direct 

object  of  the  first  person  (see 

§42) 
-Imts  imperative  with  indirect 

object  of  the  first  person  (see 

§  44)        ^ 
-ll  imperative  denoting  that 

object  is  possessed  by  a  third 

person  (see  §  45) 
-llts  imperative  denoting  that 

object  is  possessed  by  a  first 

person  (see  §  46) 
-ItsniE  exhortative  with  posses- 
si  ve  interrelations  between 

object  and  subject  (see  §  48) 
-Is  imperative  for  transitive 

verbs  (see  §  62) 
-ixrni     intransitive     exhorta- 


*-l  possessive  interrelations  be- 
tween object  and  subject 

-ul  object  possessed  by  a  third  per- 
son object  (see  §  35) 

-Hits  object  possessed  by  a  first  or 
second  person  object  (see 
§  36) 

-uUx,  -xamltx  passive  with  posses- 
sive relations  of  subject  (see 
§39)        _ 

-ll  imperative  denoting  that  object 
is  possessed  by  a  third  person 
(see  §  45) 

-llts  imperative  denoting  that 
object  is  possessed  by  a  first 
person  (see  §  46) 

-1{V)  exhortative  (see  §  64) 

*-tc  adverbial 

-tc*  tentative  (see  §  52) 

-to  local  (see  §  90) 

-Itc  modal  (see  §  94) 


tive  (see  §  68) 
In  discussing  these  suffixes  it  seems  convenient  to  begin  with  the 
group  that  appears  in  the  sentence  in  terminal  position  and  proceed 
backwards  with  our  analysis.     According  to  this  treatment,  we  may 
distinguish — 

(1)  Pronominal  suffixes. 

(2)  Objective  forms. 

(3)  Modal  suffixes. 

(4)  Temporal  suffixes. 

(5)  Verbalizing  suffixes. 

(6)  Plural  formations. 

(7)  Irregular  suffixes. 

PRONOMINAL   SUFFIXES  (§§  24-26) 
§  24.   The  Subjective  Pronovms 

The  pronouns  denoting  the  subjects  of  an  action,  transitive  and 
intransitive,  as  well  as  pronominal  objects,  are  expressed  b}^  means  of 
suffixes  that  invariably  stand  in  terminal  position.  The  third  person 
singular  has  no  distinct  form.     The  first  persons  dual  and  plural  have 

§  24 


-ts 

-tci 

-oy-x 

-nx 

-a^xun^ 

-axun 

-nxan 
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distinct  forms  for  the  inclusive  and  exclusive.  The  same  pronouns 
are  used  for  all  modes  and  voices.  In  the  imperative  the  second  per- 
son singular  is  omitted. 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  illustrate  what  may  be  called  the 
fundamental  t3"pe  of  the  subjective  pronouns: 

Singular  Dual  Plural 

Ist  person  sing.     .   1  , 

Inclusive  du.  and  pi.  j 

2d  person nx 

3d  person - 

Exclusive  du.  and  pi.     .      - 

It  would  seem  that  the  exclusive  forms  are  derived  from  the  third 
persons  dual  and  plural  and  the  first  person. 

These  suffixes  appear  also  in  the  independent  personal  pronouns  (see 
§  113).  The  suffix  for  the  first  person  singular,  -w,  disappears  regularly 
after  the  transitive  -un  (see  §  15),  and  the  confusion  that  might  arise 
from  the  fact  that  the  transitive  form  for  the  third  person  singular 
ends  in  -un  also,  is  avoided  by  accentuation  of  the  first  person  singular 
as  the  subject  of  an  action  by  the  additional  use  of  the  independent 
pronoun  that  either  precedes  or  follows  the  verb. 

The  second  person  singular  and  the  third  person  plural  happen  to 
consist  of  the  same  phonetic  elements,  -nx.  Ambiguity  of  meaning  in 
both  forms  is  avoided  by  addition  of  the  independent  personal  pro- 
nouns. The  suffix  for  the  third  person  dual  undergoes  frequent 
changes,  which  have  been  fully  discussed  in  §  13. 

The  rules  regulating  consonantic  clusters  require  the  insertion  of  an 
obscure  (or  weak)  vowel  between  stems  ending  in  a  consonant  and 
any  of  the  subjective  suffixes  that  begin  with  a  consonant  (see  §  4). 

According  to  the  manner  in  which  the  subjective  pronouns  are 
added  to  a  given  verbal  stem,  the  verbs  ma}^  be  divided  into  the  five 
following  distinct  groups: 

(1)  Verbs  that  add  the  pronominal  suffixes  directly  to  the  stem  or 
that  take  them  after  the  verbalizing  suffixes  -a*  and  -u*. 

(2)  Verbs  that  end  in  -I. 
§  24 
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(3)  Certain  verbs  that  end  in  x. 

(4)  Verbs  that  express  the  third  person  singular  by  means  of  stem 
amplification  (see  §  112). 

(5)  Verbs  that  end  in  -a. 

The  first  group  presents  no  difficulties  whatsoever.  The  subjective 
pronouns  are  added  directly  to  the  stem  or  else  follow  the  verbalizing 
suffixes  -a*  and  -v}  (see  §  75) . 

A  number  of  verbs  seem  to  end  in  -^,  which  undergoes  a  pho- 
netic change  whenever  the  pronominal  suffixes  are  added  to  it.  Thus, 
it  is  shortened  when  followed  by  the  pronoun  for  the  first  person 
singular,  and  it  undergoes  the  process  of  diphthongization  (see  §  7) 
whenever  a  pronoun  for  any  of  the  other  persons  is  added  to  it. 
Whenever  the  third  person  singular  is  to  be  expressed,  the  verb 
appears  with  4,  which  is  often  diphthongized  into  -ya.  Verbs  that 
take  the  tentative  suffix  -tc^  (see  §  52)  and  the  frequentative  -at!l 
(see  §  68)  are  treated  similarly. 

A  peculiar  treatment  is  accorded  to  certain  verbs  that  end  in  x. 
Here  belong  only  such  verbs  as  have  been  amplified  by  means  of  the 
modal  suffix  -Wax  (see  §  51)  and  of  the  temporal  suffixes  -awax^  -tux, 
and  -yax  (see  §§  70,  73,  74).  These  suffixes  do  not  change  their  pho- 
netic composition  when  followed  by  the  pronouns  for  the  first  person 
singular  and  second  persons  dual  and  plural.  However,  as  soon  as 
the  subjective  pronouns  for  any  of  the  other  persons  are  added  to 
them,  the  final  x  disappears.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  offered  by 
the  future  -tux  (see  §  73)  when  followed  by  the  pronoun  for  the  third 
person  dual.  In  this  case  the  final  x  is  always  retained.  Whether 
the  disappearance  of  the  x  is  due  to  contraction  or  to  other  causes, 
can  not  be  said  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

The  last  two  groups  comprise  verbs  the  stems  of  which  undergo  a 
process  of  amplification  whenever  the  third  person  singular  is  to  be 
expressed.  Verbs  belonging  to  the  fourth  group  show  an  internal 
change  of  the  stem,  while  those  of  the  fifth  group  add  an  a  to  the 
bare  stem.  A  full  discussion  of  the  phonetic  character  of  these  two 
processes  will  be  found  in  §  112,  p.  574. 
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In  accordance  with  these  five  types  of  verbs,  the  following  tabular 
arrangement  of  the  pronominal  suffixes  may  be  presented: 


1st  type 

2d  type 

3d  type 

4th  type 

5tli  type 

[Singular    .    .    . 

1st  peraonj  Dual  (incl.)  .    . 

[Plural  (incl.)     . 

-n 

-ns 

-nl 

-In 

-yans 

-yanl 

-xan 

-ns 

-nl 

-n 

-nl 

-n 

-71S 

-nl 

[Singular    .    .    . 

2d  persomDual      .... 

(Plural    .... 

-nx 

-ta 

-tct 

-yanx 

-yata 

-yatct 

-nx 
■xts 
-xtct 

-nx 
-is 
-tct 

-nx 
-ts 

-tct 

(Singular    .    .     . 

3d  person,  jj^^l      _    _    _ 

Plural    .... 

—,-ai,  -iii 

•a^x 
-nx 

-i,  -ya 

-ya^x 
-yanx 

-X 

-xaux,-a^x 
-nx 

/Amplifiedl 
\    stem     / 

-nx 

-a 

-aux 
-nx 

Dual      .... 
Exclusive 

Plural    .... 

J  -ay-xHn 
\  -axCin 
-nxan 

-ya^xHn 

-yaxHn 

-yanxan 

-aiix-un 

-axiin 

-nxan 

-auxlin 

-axan 

-nxan 

-a^xHn 

-ax&n 

-nxan 

(1)  Pronominal  suffixes  added  directly  to  the  stem  or  following  the 
verbalizing  -a^  and  -uK' 


winx-  to  be  afraid  17.6 
waa-  to  speak  7,  1 
winx-  to  be  afraid  17.6 
Ina^w-  to  be  rich  76.3 
Iqaq-  to  pass  wind  86.7 
tsinqf-  to  be  poor  16.10 
IH/a^  he  eats  46.5 
tsinqf-  to  be  poor  16.10 

tdn-  to  come  back 
slcwa-  to  stand  10.9 
tqul-  to  shout  52.8 
smuf-  to  end  8.8 
qa'tchit  he  goes  12. 
sdnt-  to  start  23.1 
tsinql-  to  be  poor  16.10 

yuwa}'  he  gets  pitch  96.18 

nsqu^'tx-  to  be  cold 
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wi'nxin  I  was  afraid  58.22 

waa^'n  I  say 

wi'iixlns  we  two  (incl.)  are  afraid 

Ina'^'wanl  we  (incl.)  are  rich 

IqaJqanx  thou  passest  wind  86.14 

tsi'nqlats  you  two  are  poor 

IHIa'yats  you  two  eat 

ts%'7iq!atc%  you  are  poor 

ts^nq!  he  is  poor 

tcin  he  returned  7.7 

skwaha^'  he  stands  14.4 

tquW  he  shouted  92.6 

smWv}'  it  ends  14.6 

qa't&nta^x  they  two  go  23.1 

sn'ntanx  they  started  88.20 

ts%' nq! a^xiln   we   two   (excl.)    are 

poor 
yxifwa'ya^xiin  we  two  (excl.)  will 

get  pitch  94.17,  18 
nEqy}' txanxan  we  (excl.)  are  cold 

76.20 
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(2)  Pronouns  added  to  verbs  that  end  in  I 
od'l'xci-  to  work  50.3 


si'nxi-  to  desire  18.5 
imJnkl-  to  work  50.6 
in'l'xci-  to  work  50.3 


ijd'l'x(An  1  work 

anfl'xcyans  we  two  (incl.)  work 

in'l'xcyanl  we  (incl.)  work 

si'n^xyanx  (if)  you  desire  44.6 

^'n^xyats  you  two  desire 

wi'nJcyatci  you  are  working- 

wi'nhl  he  is  working 

xfi'l'xcfl  {xHl'XGycL)  he  is  working 
50.9 

xfi'l'xcya^x  they  two  work 

anfl'xcyanx  they  work 

ttfi'l'xcya^X'^n  we  two  (excl.)  are 
working 

sn'l'xcyanxan  we  (excl.)  are  work- 
ing. 


(3)  Pronouns  added  to  certain  verbs  that  end  in  x: 


qatc^n-  to  go,  to  start  8.2 
dq-  to  run  away  52.10 

lI'u-  to  come  8.3 
dq-  to  run  away  52.10 


xwIl!-  to  return  12.6 


hutc-  to  play  8.8 
Ll'u-  to  come  8.3 
ta>  it  lives  32.21 
miku'-  to  cut  82.14 
tEmu'-  to  assemble  T.3 
L%'u-  to  approach  8.3 
dq-  to  run  away  88.3 

ta^  it  lives  32.21 
lI'u-  to  approach  8.3 

dq-  to  run  away  88.3 


qa'tchituxan  I  shall  go  22.2 
dqa'waxan  I  intend  to  run  away 

90.21 
Li'uyaxan  I  came 
d'qtuns  we   two  (incl.)  shall   run 

away  92.2 
dqa'wans  we  two  (incl.)  intend  to 

run  away  90.23 
xvn'Lltunl  we  (incl.)  shall  return 

60.9 
xntyi'LlyarA  we  (incl.)  have  returned 
hu'tctunl  we  (incl.)  shall  play  T.2 
Liwa'wanx  you  intend  to  come  25.8 
ta^'yanx  thou  didst  live 
nil'kHuxts  you  two  will  cut  90.5 
tEmu'  tuxtcA^OM^'aSS.  assemble  30.7 
L%'utux\i<i  will  come  8.9 
dqa'wax  he  intends  to  run  away 

86.15 
ta>'yax  (if)  he  lives  44.12 
Llu'tuxa'^x  they  two  will  come 
Ll'uya^x  they  two  came 
dqa'wa^x  they  two  intend  to  run 

away  86.18 
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aq-  to  run  away  88.3  aqa'wa^xHn  we  two  (excl.)  intend 

to  run  away 
il'il- to  approach  8.3  Ll'utunxan  we  (excl.)  will  come 

30.11 
Ll'uyanxan  we  (excl. )  have  come 

(4)  Amplification  of  stem: 

%lq-  to  dig  80.6  yalq  (they  two)  dig  84.7 

cltx-  to  flop  c^yatx  (they)  flop  (around)  36.23 

ha^'-  to  be  ready  8.10  ha'wa  it  is  ready  23.10 

Lion-  to  tell  16.9  L!wa°'n  he  relates  16.6 

(5)  Verbs  that  end  in  -a: 

hau'-  to  quit  11.4  ha'wa  it  is  ready  23.10 

loa-  to  speak  7.1  waa'  he  said  12.10 

qa't&n-  to  go  12.1  qa'tc^na  he  goes  36.1 

wllw-  to  afiirm  17.7  vnlwa'  he  affirms  58.9 

§  25.  The  Objective  Pronouns 

The  same  forms  as  those  discussed  in  §  24  are  used  to  express  the 
pronominal  objects.  In  these  terms  the  verbal  stem  is  followed  by 
an  objective  element,  which  in  most  cases  is  followed  first  b}^  the 
pronominal  object,  then  by  the  pronominal  subject.  In  all  cases 
where  this  composition  would  bring  two  consonants  into  contact  they 
are  separated  by  a  weak  vowel  {a  or  %). 

The  objective  elements  here  referred  to  are  -un,  which  expresses  the 
relation  to  the  third  person  object,  and  -uts^  which  indicates  the  rela- 
tion to  the  first  and  second  persons.  These  will  be  treated  more  fully 
in  §§  27-29. 

In  all  forms  that  express  a  relation  of  a  second  person  subject  or  of 
an  exclusive  subject  to  a  singular  pronominal  object,  the  latter  is 
omitted,  and  the  pronominal  subject  follows  directly  the  objective 
element  before  referred  to.  Perfect  clearness  is  attained  here,  since 
the  objective  element  defines  the  person  of  the  object.  Thus  the 
forms  THOU,  ye  two,  ye,  acting  upon  either  first  or  second  person, 
can  refer  only  to  the  first  person;  I  and  he,  aed  I  and  they,  only  to 
the  second,  for  otherwise  they  would  be  reflexives.  In  the  combi- 
nation I-thee  the  subject  is  omitted.  In  the  combinations  1-him, 
I-them  two,  I-them,  the  subject  pronoun  -n  seems  to  have  been  con- 
tracted with  the  ti  of  the  objective  element  (see  §  15);  while  in 
they-me  the  order  of  subject  and  object  is  reversed. 
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These  phenomena  may  be  indicated  in  the  following  tabular  form: 

I.    OBJECTIVE   FORMS   FOLLOWED   BY   SUBJECT 


Third  person  object 

First  and  second  persons  objects 

Subjects 

Subjects 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

Inclusive    . 
Exclusive   . 
2d  person     . 
3d  person    . 

-unanx 
-Cm 

-unans 
-unaux&n 
-unats 
-unai'x 

-una7il 
■^inanxan 
-iinatcl 
-unaiix 

Inclusive     . 
Exclusive    . 
2d  person     . 
3d  person     . 

-utsanx 

'Cdsai^xun 
-utsats 

-idsanxan 
-fdsatct 

II.    SUBJECT    OMITTED 

I-THEE utsanx. 

ni.    INVERSION  OF    SUBJECT   AND   OBJECT 

THEY-ME — utsanxln. 

IV.  sequence:  object-subject 

All  dual  and  plural  objects;  all  third  person  subjects  (except  they- 

me). 

The  following  table  may  serve  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  forms 
that  are  used  in  Siuslaw  to  express  relations  between  subject  and  object. 
Suffixes  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  forms  reconstructed  b\^  analog3^ 


Singular 

I 

Thou 

He 

t-t 

Me 

_ 

-utsanx 

-MteJn 

■S-3 

Thee 

Him 

-iitsanx 
-un 

-unanx 

'Utsanx 

-un 

Inclusive  .... 

_ 

_ 

'utsans 

^^ 

ExcUisive.    .    .    . 

- 

*-ntsauxunanx 

'utsa^xHn 

3 
ft 

You 

Them 

-ulsatstn 
f  -€ina"xtn 

•ainay-xanx 

-utsats 
•una^x 

_  -Cn 

-unanx 

-lin 

Inclusive  .... 

-idsanl 

Exclusive.    .    .    . 

- 

*'Utsanxananx 

-idsanxan 

s 

You 

-iitsatcin 

- 

-utsatci 

Ph 

Them 

f  -iinanxin 

-unanxanx 

■iiTianx 

\  -iin 

-unanx 

-un 
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Dual 

Inclusive 

Exclusive 

Ye 

They 

CO  M 

Me 

Thee    .... 
Him  .... 

■^nans 

-iitsa'^xlln 
-unanxun 

-tUsats 
-imats 

-utsinav.x 
*^utsanxaux 
-una^x 

Inclusive     .    . 
Exclusive    .    . 
You     .... 

Them .... 

-unauxans 
-uTians 

-titsatsa^xun 
-fina^xa^xun 
-una^xdn 

-utsauxdnats 

-una^xats 
■unats 

-utsansatix 
*-i'itsafxllnaux 
*-fUsatsaux 

•3 

Inclusive     .    . 
Exclusive    .    . 
You  .... 

Them  .... 

f  -unanxans 
\  -ainans 

-utsatcyaiiin 
■ainanxa^xun 
'una^ixun 

-utsanxanais 

-unanxats 
-iinats 

*-fitsanlaux 
-iitsanxanaux 
•utsatcya^x 
-iinanxanx 
-una'^x 

Plural 

Inclusive 

Exclusive 

You 

They 

Me 

Thee    .... 
Him    .... 

-unanl 

-utsanxan 
-imanxan 

j  -utsatct      ] 
[  -iUstnatct  1 

-iinatct 

-iitsanxln 

*-^utsanxanx 
-unanx 

ft 

Inclusive     .    . 
Exclusive    .    . 
You     .... 

Them  .... 

f  -unauxanl 
1  -unanl 

-utsatsanxan 
-una^xanxan 
^unanxan 

*-dtsa>'xunatcl 

-una^xatct 
"unatcl 

*-utsansanx 

*-idsafxiinanx 

*^tsatsanx 

-imauxanx 

-unanx 

Inclusive     .    . 
Exclusive    .    . 
You     .... 

Them.    .    .    . 

-iinanxanl 
\  -unanl 

-utsatcyanxan 
-unanxanxan 
-unanxan 

-iitsanxanatct 

-iinanxatcf 
-unatci 

-idsanlanx 
*-idsanxananx 
-utsatcyanx 
-iinanxanx 
-unanx 

While  all  these  forms  may  actually  appear  suffixed  to  the  verb, 
there  prevails  a  tendency  (discussed  on  p.  479)  to  suffix  the  subjective 
pronouns  to  adverbial  terms  preceding  the  verb  rather  than  to  the 
verb  itself.  This  transposition  of  the  suffixes  for  the  subject  of  the 
action  considerably  lessens  the  syllabic  quantity  of  the  whole  verbal 
expression. 

The  pronoun  I-thee  coincides  phonetically  with  the  form  for 
thou-me;  and  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity  of  meaning,  the  subjects 
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of  these  combinations  may  be  indicated  by  means  of  the  discrimina- 
tive forms  of  the  independent  personal  pronouns  (see  §§  21,  113). 

All  forms  having  a  third  person  as  the  object  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
indicate  the  number  of  the  subject.  This  is  rather  done  by  means  of 
the  numeral  xd'tslu  two  for  the  dual,  and  the  numeral  particle  ha^'mut 
ALL  for  the  plural. 

The  difficulty  arising-  from  the  fact  that  the  suffix  -unmix  may 
express  thou-him,  etc.,  and  they-him,  etc.,  is  bridged  over  by 
the  additional  use  of  the  independent  pronouns  for  thou  and  they 
(see  §  113).  This  rule  applies  to  all  cases,  so  that  it  may  be  stated 
that,  whenever,  by  some  process  of  contraction,  simplification,  or 
abbreviation,  two  or  more  suffixes  expressing  identical  relations  be 
tween  subject  and  object  are  phonetically  alike,  their  subjects  are 
indicated  by  the  use  of  the  independent  pronominal  forms.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  form  -utsanx  may  express  1-thee,  thou-me, 
and  he-thee.  These  are  usually  distinguished  by  means  of  the 
pronouns  qna  I,  qnlx°'ts  thou,  and  s^as  he  (see  §  113),  that  are  placed 
before  or  after  the  verb,  denoting  that  the  first,  second,  or  third 
person  respectively  is  the  subject  of  the  action. 

The  third  person  singular  has  no  subjective  element,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Siuslaw  has  no  distinct  form  for  that  pronoun  (see  §  24). 

d'riTfi-  to  desire  18.5  si'n'xyutaanx    q7ia     hutca'wax    I 

want  thee  to  have  fun  21.6 
waa^'  he  says  19.3  s'^atsi'tc^nx  waa'yuts  (when)  thus 

thee  I  tell  36.19 
VTcwa^'  he  gets,  he  takes  82.6     s^a'tsanxtanxl^wa'yutsqnatha.Vs 

why  I  (came  to)  get  thee  21.3 
hin-  to  take  along  9.5  h^ya'ni/uisanx  Mtsi'stcl'n  I'll  take 

thee  into  my  house  58.6 
tcaq-  to  spear  68.18  ya^TcHin  tcdqa'qa^n  a    seal  I  was 

spearing  68.8 
yaq^'-  to  look,  to  watch  9.1         ya'quyutsats  qna  1  will  look  at  you 

two 
yax-  to  see  34.4  yixa' ymia^snri  qna  I  see  them  two 

xnV"n-  to  do  9.7  s^a'tsa'^xm  xnvyiml'^yun    thus  to 

them  two  I  will  do  it  88.17 
tETiiu'-  to  assemble  7.3  Tcumi'ntcHd  7iictcL'ic  ta'td  tEinu'- 

uts  not  you  in  vain  these  you  I 

assembled  30.18,19 
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s^a'tsa  thus  8.7 

waa^'  he  says  8.9 

tsmu'-  to  assemble  7.3 
tqul-  to  shout  52.8 

man-  to  take  care  of  38.13 

L!wa°-n-  to  tell  16.5 
leIvi}'  he  is  hitting 

yaq^^-  to  look  9.1 


waa'-  to  speak  7.1 


h%7i-  to  take  along  9.5 

l!xu-  to  know  19.9 
yax-  to  see  20.10 


skwa-  to  stand  10.9 
yax-  to  see  20.10 
leM^  he  hits 

yax-  to  see  20.10 

sdntm-  to  travel  13.3 

Icun-  to  beat  78.18 
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s^atsa'utsatdh  thus  I  (do  it)  for  you 

32.14 
ha^'muV'nxan  waa'yun  (to)  all  them 

I  tell  it 
temu'unanim,7i  1  assemble  them 
tqulu'yutsanx    qnl'xHs    thou    art 

shouting  at  me 
liV-'sanx    onof oilsuts    qnl'x°'ts   well 

thou  shalt  always  take  care  of 

me  22.2,  3 
Llioa'nlsunanx  s^atsi'tc  thou  wilt 

keep  on  telling  him  thus  17.2 
Ina'tinx     LElu'yutsa^xun     alwaj^s 

thou  art  hitting  us  two  (excl.) 
LElu'yTmanx  tu'a^x  xd'tslu  thou  art 

hitting  those  two 
ya' q^hlsutsanxari  h%"^sa  thou  shalt 

always    watch    us    (excl.)    well 

70.14,  15 
ya'qiiyuiianx    qnl'xHs  thou    wilt 

look  at  them 
waa'aHsin  he  told  me  58.18 
at8%'tc%7t,  waa'aHs  thus  me  he  told 

58.20 
H'^n  s^as  hl'nixciHs  qa'-ha'ntc  and 

me  he  took  way  off  66.18 
L ! X'U! yutsanx  s^as  thee  he  knows 
tdi'lc^nx   yixa'yuts    ina'ifL     H^nx 

wa'a'-suts    tsim  wherever    thee 

sees  Crow,  to  thee  he  will  keep 

on  talking  always  38.16,  17 
skioaha'ha^n  s^as  he  set  it  up 
yixa'yun  he  sees  it  70.2 
LElu'yutsans  s^as  he  is  hitting  us 

two  (incl.) 
yixa' yutsa^xun  he  is  looking  at  us 

two  (excl.) 
Ha^x  x%' iitmlsun    he   takes  them 

two  along  92.16 
IcumV ntc^nl  qwatc  Icu'^nlsuts  not 

us  (incl.)  any  one  will  ever  beat 

72.17 
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yaq^"-  to  look  9.1 
Ll'u-  to  come  9.2 
leI'U}'  he  hits 


xnl^n-  to  do  9.7 


LEliP'  he  hits 


xau'  ho,  died  40.21 


leIu^'  he  hits 


yaJquyutsanxan  s^as  he  looks  at 

us  (excl.) 
UyaJtc^nxan  lII'lIuIs   people  us 

(excl.)  came  (to  see)  100.8 
LElu'yutsaici  he  is  hitting  you 
s^a'sutsatci  LElu'yuts  he  is  hitting 

you 

LElu'yunanx  s^as  he  is  hitting  them 
s^as  ha^'mut  LElu'yun  he  hits  all 
xnV"nl'^yuns     10.5     (abbreviated 

from  xnl^nl'^yunans)    we  two 

(inch)  will  do  it 
leIu' yutsa'^x'dn  we  two  (excl.)  are 

hitting  thee 
qna'xun  LElu'yuts  we  two  (excl.) 

are  hitting  thee 
xau'na^xiin  ants  nn'kla   hltc  we 

two  (excl.)  killed  that  bad  man 

96.8.9 
qna^'xiln     leIu'  yutsats     we    two 

(excl.)  are  hitting  you  two 
qna'xiin  LElu'yun  we  two  (excl.) 

are  hitting  him 
LElu'yu7ia^xil7i   tu'a^x  xofts.'u  we 

two  (excl.)  are  hitting  those  two 
qna'xftn     leIu' yutsat(A    we     two 

(excl.)  are  hitting  you  two 
qna'xiln  Hxiln  LElu'yun  tufa  Lla''^^ 

we  two  (excl.)  are  hitting  those 

(many) 
LElu'yutsats  qnl'xP'ts  you  two  are 

hitting  me 
LElu'yunats  you  two  are  hitting 

him 
qnl'xHs  leIv! yutsa^xCm  you   two 

are  hitting  us  two  (excl.) 
LElu'yunats    tu'a^x    xofts.'u     jow. 

two  are  hitting  those  two 
qnl'xtsHs   Jia^' niuPnxan    LElu'yuts 

you  two  are  hitting  us  (excl.)  all 
leIu' yunats  ha^'mut  you  two  are 

hitting  (them)  all 
s^a's^ax  Lslvfyutstn  they  two  are 

hitting  me 

§  25 
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ya'x-  to  see  20.10 

qnu-  to  find 
leW  he  bits 


Llxmlya^'  he  kills 

Ida-  to  invite  16.3 
hatd-  to  ask  66.16 
yaq^'-  to  look  9.1 
st'nayl-  to  desire  18.5 
Lxul'-  to  di-  60.19 
leW  he  hits 


anx-  to  give  up  54.12 
yarf''-  to  look  9.1 
hate'-  to  ask  66.16 
yaq^'^-  to  look  9.1 
waa*^'  he  says  19.3 
25 


ytxa'yuna^x   they    two   saw    him 

62.20,  21 
Ha^x  qnu'hun  they  two  find  it  56.9 
s^a's^ax  LElu'yutsans  ihe,j  two  are 

hitting  us  two  (inch) 
s^a's^ax  leIu' yutsanxan  tmj  two 

are  hitting  us  two  (excl.) 
tua's^ax    leIu' yutsatci   those   two 

are  hitting  you  two 
tua's^ax  LElu'yun   ha^'mut     those 

two  are  hitting  (them)  all 
Lfxmlya'yunanl  we  (inch)  will  kill 

him  28.3 
qnhnlLlxmlya'yun  tu'ayixwe  (incl.) 

will  kill  those  (all) 
s^a'tsanxan  kfaha'yuts  that's  why 

we  (excL)  invite  thee  21.10 
a'tsanxan  ts  hate' o! yuts  qna  that's 

why  we  (excl.)  ask  thee  74.15 
qna'nxan    ya'q^hlsuts    we    (excl.) 

will  continually  watch  thee  72.6 
si'n^xyTmanxan  Li'utux  we  (excl.) 

want  him  to  come  17.2,  3 
yaP'' xa^nxan  Itl'a^  Lxuyu'yuv.  lots 

we  (excl.)  salmon  dry  it 
qna'nxan  LElu'yutsats  we  (excl.) 

are  hitting  you  two 
qna'nxan  Lslu'yfm   tu'a^x  xa'tslu 

we  (excl.)  are  hitting  those  two 
qna'nxan  leIv! yutsatct  we  (excl.) 

are  hitting  you  (pi.) 
ha^'mut^nxan    LElil'yun   qna      we 

(excl.)  are  hitting  (them)  all 
a'nxaHsatct    you    (shall)    let    me 

alone  27.5 
yaq^'yl' ^yutsatct  haya'niut  3'ou  all 

shall  look  at  me  72.11,  12 
hatc'a'yunatct  you  (shall)  ask  her 

74.10 
ya'q^^T/utsa^xun  qm'xtsHct  you  are 

looking  at  us  (excl.) 
atn'tc^nxan  tvaa'yuts    thus    they 

told  me  46.20,  21 
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st'nxl-  to  desire  18.5  Lfxma'yanxtn  si'n^xyuts    (to)  kill 

me  they  want  21.9 
ts'^ha'yun  he  kills  it  46.5,  6        ts'^ha! yunanx  ants  Lt'mnaq   they 

kill  that  elk  82.17,  18 
Llwd^n-  to  tell  16.5  tua's^nx  Llona'yutsanl  these  told 

us  (inch) 
§  26.  Position  of  Pronouns  in  Verbs  Accompanied  by  Adverbial  Forms 
As  has  been  stated  before  (see  p.  474),  the  pronominal  suffixes  stand 
in  terminal  position,  and  theoretically  are  added  to  the  verb;  but 
whenever  an  adjective,  an  adverb,  or  a  particle  precedes  the  verb,  the 
pronouns  are  preferably  suffixed  to  these  and  precede  the  verbal 
expression.  The  verb  appears  in  all  such  cases  in  what  mav  be  called 
the  fundamental  t^^pe  (see  pp.  470,  474). 

ni'ctcimin  m.Eq!ya'wax  because  I 
intend  to  dance  72.12 

Jcumi'ntc^nxplna^'  not  you  are  sick 
86.14 


ni'ctcim  because  18.8 
Jcumi'ntc  not  12.2 
ta^k  here 


ta^'k^ns  aya'qa^tl  ts  si'xa''  here  we 
two  (incl.)  will  leave  this  (our) 
canoe  56.5 

sqa^kts  qa'tc^ntux^  sqa}kts  tlim- 
ct.'Hux  there  you  two  shall  go, 
there  3^ou  two  shall  raise  chil- 
dren 32.5 

s^atsVtc^ax  waana'vM  thus  they 
two  speak  to  each  other  10.1,  2 

ha^'na7il  hu'tctux  differently  we 
(incl.)  will  play  11.2 

yaP-' xa^nxan  hutcu^'  lots  (of  games) 
we  (excl.)  play  70.19 

tcl'ktcfi  hutcv}'^  s^aUa'tci  xnl'^nls 
where  (ever)  you  play,  thus  you 
will  keep  on  doing  it  72,20,  21 

H71X  wan  tdV-n  then  they  finally 
returned  60.10,  11 

The  same  tendency  to  suffix  the  subjective  pronouns  to  adverbial 
expressions  that  precede  the  verb  is  shown  even  in  cases  where  a 
verbal  expression  is  preceded  by  a  nominal  subject  or  object. 

Mya'tc  people  60.25  Mya'tc^nx  ll'tHsuts  txu  people  thee 

will  eat  just  13.10 

i.'''2<ja'a?  messenger  7.7  L°wa'x^nxan  tE  lIu'  (as)  messen- 

gers we  (excl.)  these  come  30.6, 7 

§  26 


sqa^k  there  14.6 

s'atsl'tc  thus  8.1 
ha}'na  different  68.9 
yaP-'xa^  much  8.5 
tdik  where  34.2 

H  and,  then  7.4 
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ilqwa'^'tETTi    root,    alder    tree     ^?<^^^^??^^'<2"a?§^aa^' an  alder  tree  they 

92.5,  6  two  entered  92.6 

2/a^^"5  seal  62.4  yEku's^nx   tutca}'    sea-lions    the}^ 

spear  62.2 
qa^x  night  40. 14  qa^'x^nx  a'l'du  yolqHdtux (at)  night 

likewise  3^ou  will  watch  70.18, 19 

OBJECTIVE   FORMS  (§§  27-48) 
§  27.  Introductory 

In  sentences  containing  subject  and  object  the  interrelation  between 
them  is  expressed  with  great  definiteness  by  means  of  suffixes  that 
precede  the  subjective  and  objective  pronouns.  My  original  inten- 
tion was  to  treat  these  suffixes  as  pronominal  elements;  but  the  chief 
objection  to  such  a  treatment  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  pronouns,  sub- 
jective and  objective,  are  repeated  after  them.  Hence  it  was  found 
advisable  to  treat  them  as  objective  elements.  In  the  expression  of 
the  relations  a  distinction  is  made  between  third  person  objects  on  the 
one  hand,  and  first  and  second  persons  on  the  other.  Furthermore, 
the  indirect  object  is  distinguished  from  the  direct  object,  and  the 
same  classification  of  persons  is  found.  The  possessive  relations 
between  the  subject  and  the  two  objects  are  also  expressed  with  great 
clearness ;  and,  finally,  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  between 
the  indicative,  imperative,  and  passive  modes. 

It  would  seem  that  the  following  table  represents  all  the  suffixes 
belonging  to  this  group: 


Indicative 

Imperative 

Passive 

Personal  Interrelations 

Object 

1st  <fc  2d  per.          3d  per. 

1st  per.                    3d  per. 

Direct     .    . 
Indirect .    . 

-xdi^                     -un 
■Emts                  -ux 

-'its                   -yun,  -inl 

-Itoyun 
-'imts                -yux 

-tVUE, 

-umE 

Possessive  Interrelations 

Forms  of 
possession 

Not  own 
Own  insep. . 
Own  Sep.     . 

-ultS                             -III 

-Ux,  -tx 
■utsm 

-nts                       -u 

-Usx 
-Usm 

■ultx 
-xamltx 

§  27 
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Some  of  these  forms  are  applicable  to  the  present  tense  onlj^  show- 
ing different  suffixes  in  other  tenses.  Thus,  an  entirely  divergent 
treatment  is  accorded  to  the  suffixes  denoting  possessive  interrelations 
for  the  durative,  intentional,  and  past  tenses  (see  §  37) . 

For  the  purpose  of  greater  clearness,  these  forms  have  been  sub- 
divided into  the  following  four  groups: 

(1)  Indicative  forms  denoting  personal  interrelations. 

(2)  Indicative  forms  expressing  possessive  interrelations  between 

object  and  subject. 

(3)  Passive  suffixes  indicating  pronominal  and  possessive  interrela- 

tions. 

(4)  Imperative  forms  denoting  pronominal  and  possessive  interrela- 

tions. 

Indicative  SuflBixes  Denoting  Personal  Interrelations  (§§  28-31) 

§  28.  Direct  Object  of  Third  Ferson  -un  (-afln) 

This  suffix  transforms  nouns  into  verbs,  transitivizes  all  verbs 
expressing  intransitive  actions,  and  changes  a  transitive  idea  into  a 
causative  concept.  In  all  these  cases  the  object  must  be  a  third  person. 
All  stems  ending  in  ^'-diphthongs  change  the  /  of  the  diphthong  into  y 
before  adding  the  transitive  suffix  (see  §  8).  This  suffix  immediately 
precedes  the  subjective  pronouns,  and  hence  invariabh^  follows  the 
tense  signs.      For  the  interchange  between  -un  and  -cfin  see  §  2. 

Iclu^vAna}'  ice  appears  76.13       lc!u^wl'nu7i  l!o!^^  ice  he  made  all 

over  94.2,  3 
tEkla'TcL.'  trap  100.4  tEk/a'TcL.'un  he  sets  traps 

yalqa'a^  hole  84.6  a'ntsux  ya'lqa^n  those  two  (who) 

dig  holes  84.5 
s^a'tsa  thus  8.7  s^aisa'un  thus  (he  does  it) 

hl^'sa  well  12.2  hlsa'un  he  cures  him 

vnnx  he  is  afraid  17.6  wi'nxa^n  she  was  afraid  of   him 

86.1 
(M'x  it  shook  36.10  (A'l'xun  she  shook  him  58.4 

maltc-  to  burn  25.2  ma'ltcu^n  Llya'wa  he  made  a  fire 

94.23 
xau'  he  died  40.21  xau'un  he  killed  him  96.13 

maHc  it  lay  32.20  qa^x  ma'tcun  on  top  (they)  put  it 

80.9 
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xnl'^nE  (they  two)  do  48.12 
Llwa^-n  he  tells  16.5 

waa'  he  says  12.10 
waci)-  he  said  8.9 
IHIcC''  he  eats  44.19 
ijixa^'  (they)  look  66.6 
tutca^'  (they)  spear  62.2 

to}  it  sits  32.21 

qnuhv}'  he  finds 
tqutv}'  he  shouted  92.6 
ya'(^}io}t  he  looked  25.3 
Ha^x  wl'lut  they  two  affirmed 

90.6 
wa'ayax  he  spoke 
in'ntm}yax  he  traveled 

xVntmis  (you)   will   continu- 
ally travel  13.3 
wa'd^s  he  says  continually  26.8 

Ll'u  (they)  came  9.3 
xau'  he  died  40.21 

yixa^'  he  sees 

hate'-  to  ask  66.16 


xnl"^nun  he  did  it  94.14 

Ha^x  Llwa^-'nun  they  two  told  her 

96.10 
waa'a^n  he  said  to  him  20.7 
waa'yun  he  told  him  36.26 
IHfa'yun  he  devoured  him  15.2 
H  yixa'yun  and  he  saw  it  58.13 
H^nx  tutca'yun  they  spear  (them) 

62.5 
ta'yun    qamUa'aH%7i    my    mother 

kept  her  100.12 
tE^q  qnuJm'ymi  something  he  finds 
tqulu'yun  he  shouts  at  him 
ya'q^haHun  (I)  look  at  them  25.5,  6 
H  ma'^L  wVluttm  Crow  answered 

him  36.6,  7 
wa°''yaxa^n  he  spoke  to  him  36.11 
H  xV ntni^yaxa^n  he  took   (them) 

along  92.13 
qnl'xts^nx    aA'ntmlsun    you    will 

always  carry  it  14.3 
wa'a^sun  (you)  keep  on  telling  him 

19.5 
Liu'wi  he  got  (there)  16,3 
xau'iia^xun  we  two  (excl.)  killed 

him  96.8,  9 
yixa' yunaV'x  they  two  see  it  62.20, 

21 


hatc'a'yunatci  you  ask  her  74.10 
§  29.  Direct  Object  of  First  and  Second  Persons  -uts  (-a^ts) 

This  suffix  indicates  that  an  action  has  been  performed  upon  a  first 
or  second  person  as  object.  The  person  of  the  actor  is  expressed  b}'^ 
suffixing  to  -ilts  the  corresponding  subjective  pronouns  (see  §  24).  Its 
use  corresponds  to  that  of  -iln  for  the  third  person  object. 

An  explanation  for  the  interchange  between  -uts  and  -aHs  will  be 
found  in  §  2.  This  suffix  follows  all  other  verbal  suffixes  excepting, 
of  course,  the  subjective  pronouns.  The  ii  unquestionably  denotes 
the  indicative  mode,  and  is  identical  with  theu  in  -Hn,  -ux^  -ults,  -ui,  etc. 
(see  §§  23,  28,  30,  35,  36). 

This  suffix  has  been  referred  to  in  §  25,  where  a  tabular  presentation 
of  the  different  combined  subject  and  object  pronouns  will  be  found. 

§  29 
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n'nxl-  to  desire  18.5 
yaqxi-  to  look  9.1 
man-  to  take  care  38.13 
yaqiC-  to  look  9.1 


w(w!-  to  speak  7.1 
yax-  to  see  13.7 

For  further  examples  see  §  25. 


n' n^xyutsanx  qua   hutca'wax  I 

want  you  to  have  fun  21.6 
ya' qii  yutsats  qna  I  will  look  at 

jou  two 
Msanx  mafmsiUs  well  thou  shalt 

always  take  care  of  me  22.2 
ya' q'^hlsutsanxan      hl'^sa     thou 

shalt  always  watch  us  (excl.) 

well  70.14,  15 
wda'aHstn  he  told  me  58.18 
tdVh^nx  yixa'yuts  ma'q'^L  where- 

ever  Crow  sees  thee  38.16,  17 


§  30.  Indirect  Object  of  Third  Person  -ux  (-aflx) 

Each  language  has  a  number  of  verbal  expressions  that  require  the 
presence  of  a  direct  and  indirect  object.  Such  verbs  are,  as  a  rule, 
distinguished  from  other  stems  by  means  of  some  grammatical  con- 
trivance. Siuslaw  uses  for  that  purpose  the  suffix  -ux  added  to  the 
bare  stem.  This  suffix,  however,  is  used  onlv  when  the  third  per- 
son (singular,  dual  or  plural)  is  the  indirect  object  of  the  sentence. 
As  soon  as  the  first  or  second  person  becomes  the  indirect  object, 
another  suffix,  -Emts,  is  used  (see  §  31). 

The  pronoun  expressing  the  subject  of  the  action  always  follows 
the  suffix  -ux. 


waxax-  reduplicated  stem  of 
wax-  to  give  18.5 

Jiamts-  to  dip  out 

h^yatmlts-  reduplicated  form 
of  hlts-^  h}yats-  to  put  on, 
to  wear  11.8 

lal<y--  to  take,  to  fetch  7.5 

hamx-  to  tie  8.6. 


H  waxa'xa^x  ants  mi'ii^xwl  then  he 
gave  him  that  lightning  38. 2  (for 
ux  =  a^x  see  §  2) 

s^as  ha'mtsux  he  dipped  it  out  for 
him  46.6 

h^yatn'tsuxan  I  put  it  on  him 


lalcwa'lcuxan  I  took  it  away  from 

him 
hamanfxux  he  tied  it  on  him 


§  31»  Indirect  Object  of  First  and  Second  Persons  -Emts 

This  suffix  is  used  only  with  verbal  stems  that  require  a  direct  and 
indirect  object.  The  direct  object  expressed  by  this  suffix  is  always 
the  third  person,  while  the  indirect  object  must  be  either  a  first  or 

§§  30-31 
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a  second  person,  regfardless  of  number.  The  suffix  expressing  the 
same  idea  with  the  third  person  as  the  indirect  object  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  §  30.  The  pronominal  suffixes  denoting  the  subject  of  the 
action  and  its  relation  to  the  direct  object  are  the  same  as  those  used 
in  connection  with  the  suffix  -uts  (see  §  29).  The  verbal  stem  to  which 
this  suffix  is  added  has  frequently  terminal  reduplication. 

hamx-  to  tie  8.fi  Jiamxi! XEmtsanx  1  tie  it  on  thee 

wax-  to  give  18.2  qna' hmnts^nx  iva'xahEmts  to  thee 

I  will  keep  on  giving  it  44.15 
waxa'xEmtsanodn  they  gave  it  to 
me 
hltsa^'  he  put  it  on  hUsa'yEmtsanx  qnlaf'ts  you  put  it 

on  me 
s^a'shi  Myatsi'tsEmts  he  put  it  on 

me 
s^a's^nx  hUsa'yEmts  he  put  it  on 
thee 
a'-q-  to  leave  56.5  a^qa'qEmtsin  he  left  it  to  me 

wax-  to  give  18.2  waxa' xEintsanx  ta'la  he  gives  thee 

money 

Indicative  SuflSxes  Expressing  Possessive  Interrelations  Between  Object 

and  Subject  (§§  32-37) 

§  32.  Introductory 

The  phenomenon  of  expressing  possessive  interrelations  between 
object  and  subject  of  a  sentence  through  the  medium  of  distinct  suf- 
fixes is  by  no  means  of  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  American  Indian 
languages.^  From  a  logical  point  of  view  such  a  formation  is  per- 
fectly justifiable,  and  may  be  said  to  have  its  origin  in  the  actual 
difi'erence  that  exists  between  the  concept  of  an  act  performed  upon  a 
given  object  and  the  conveying  of  the  same  act  performed  upon 
an  object  that  stands  in  some  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 
Thus  the  English  sentence  1  whip  mt  horse  states  a  fact  that  is 
fundamental!}"  difierent  from  the  sentence  I  whip  the  horse,  in  so 
far  as  it  expresses,  besides  the  act  performed  by  the  subject  upon  the 
object,  also  the  possessive  relation  that  exists  between  object  and  sub- 
ject. In  the  Indo-European  languages,  in  which  each  idea  maintains 
an  independent  position  in  a  complex  of  grammatical  concepts,  such 

'  See,  for  example,  Sioux,  Chinook,  Kutenai. 
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relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  independent  words,  as  a  rule  pos- 
sessive pronouns;  but  in  Siuslaw  these  relations  are  relegated  to  the 
verb,  and  consequently  we  find  them  conveyed  by  means  of  certain 
suffixes  that  are  added  to  stems  denoting  verbal  ideas. 

The  possessive  relations  that  may  exist  between  object  and  subject 
of  a  sentence  are  of  a  threefold  nature.  The  object  may  form  an 
inseparable  part  of  the  subject  (I  wash  my  face);  the  object  may  be 
separably  connected  with  the  subject  (I  lose  my  knife);  or  the  ob- 
ject may  stand  in  a  possessive  relation  to  another  object  (I  lose  his 
knife).  Siuslaw  distinguishes  clearly  between  these  three  types  of 
relationship,  and  expresses  each  of  them  by  means  of  a  distinct  suffix. 

§  3S.  Suffijc  Indicating  that  the  Object  Forms  an  Inseparable  Part  of 
the  Subject  -itx  (-a^tx),  -tx 

This  suffix  indicates  that  the  object  of  the  sentence  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  subject.  Hence  all  stems  expressing  an  action 
performed  by  the  speaker  upon  any  part  of  his  own  body  (and  even 
upon  his  name)  occur  with  these  suffixes.  Now  and  then  they  will 
be  found  added  to  stems  denoting  actions  that  do  not  necessarily 
involve  an  integral  part  of  the  subject  as  its  recipient.  All  such 
formations  must  be  looked  upon  as  ungrammatical ;  that  is  to  say,  as 
due  either  to  analogy  or  to  an  unintentional  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  informant.^ 

The  verbal  ideas  which  are  expressed  m  this  manner  need  not 
always  be  transitive  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  They  may,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  do,  denote  conditions  and  states  in  which  an  inte 
gral  part  of  the  subject  may  find  itself.  Such  expressions  are  possi- 
ble, because  to  the  mind  of  the  Siuslaw  they  convey  transitive  ideas. 
Thus  the  sentence  I  am  sorry  expresses,  according  to  our  interpre- 
tation, an  intransitive  idea.  The  Siuslaw  treats  it  as  a  transitive 
sentence,  and  expresses  it  by  saying  I  make  my  mind  sick.  In 
the  same  manner  Siuslaw  conceives  of  our  expressions  my  hair 
BURNED,  his  CHILD  DIED,  IT  IS  COLD,  ctc,  as  trausitivc  Sentences, 
and  renders  them  by  (1)  burned  my  hair,  (he)  caused  his  child 

TO   DIE,    THE   EARTH    MAKES    ITS    BODY    COLD,    etc. 

No  specific  i-eason  can  be  given  for  the  occurrence  of  the  parallel 
forms  -Itx  and  -tx^  nor  has  any  distinction  been  detected  in  the  use  of 

•  My  informant  made  such  mistakes  rather  frequently,  but  corrected  them  promptly  whenever  her 
attention  was  called  to  them. 

§   33 
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the  two  forms.      It  seems,  however,  that  -tx  tends  to  aj)pear  after 
other  suffixes,  while  -Ux  is  added  to  bare  stems. 

This  suffix  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  frequentative  -%tx  (see 
§  68).  -Ux  interchanges  frequently  with  -aHx.  For  an  explanation 
of  this  interchange  see  §  2. 


Jcuts-  to  paint 

Ik!-  to  open  (mouth)  28.2 

shwa-  to  stand  14.4 


hutsa^'txan  qa'nni  I  paint  m}^  face 

lk!a}tx  Laa'  he  opened  his 
mouth  96.1 

ha^'mut^nx  la^'qat  shmaha^'tx 
xwakV  they  all  had  feathers  on 
their  heads  (literally,  all  they, 
feathers  to  stand  caused  on  their 
heads  10.9 

l{!vPw%na}'tx  L!a'°'^  ice  appeared 
(literally,  ice  made  on  its  body, 
the  earth)  76.10 

plnaHx  ha}  they  were  sorry  (liter- 
ally, sick  they  made  their  minds) 
15.4 

ya! xdHxan  ha}  I  am  craft}^  (liter- 
ally, much  I  have  in  my  mind) 
20.7 

tcanhatl'mxutxa^x  q^Ll'tn  t  ants 
psni's  they  two  were  clubbing 
each  other's  anus,  those  skunks 
86.9 

tlntx  ha''  his  heart  cooked  96.9, 10 

ha'm'^xtxan  hl'qv}  I  tie  my  hair 
to  TTiVltcfhstx  ha^'mut  hi' qy}  his  hair 
began  to  burn  (literally,  it  began 
to  burn  on  him  his  all,  hair) 
29.4 
ha^'na  hau'tx  ha"*-  his  mind  had  be- 
come different  (literall}'^,  differ- 
ent on  him  it  had  made  itself, 
his  mind)  60.21 

In  the  following  examples,  terms  of  relationship  are  treated  as  in- 
separable parts  of  the  subject: 


IdvPwvn-  ice  76.11 


pin-  to  be  sick  40.21 


yaP^'xa^  much  8.  .5 


tcanhatl-  to  club 


tin-  to  boil,  to  be  ripe  98.7 
hamx-  to  tie  8.6 
rm/ltffist    he    commenced 
burn  29.3 


haw-  to  end,  to  make  14.6 


']^n-  to  be  sick  40.21 
§  33 


jpia°'ntx  ants  tlamc  (he)   got   sick 
his  boy  40.20 
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sVndXi-  to  desire  18.5  si'nmtx  ants  t!amc  anm/Lftuxtc  he 

wanted  that  his  child  should 
come  back  (literally,  he  wanted 
his,  that  child,  return  shall  his) 
42.5,  6 

waa'-  to  say  7.1  s^atsl'tc^ax  waa}'tx  ants  mild  thus 

their  (dual)  mother  told  them 
(literally,  thus  their  two,  told, 
that  mother)  54.23 

hant'^-  to  call  Tia'nCltx  radtH'  he  called  his  elder 

brother  58.16 

xau'  he  died  40.21  ts^q^nx  xawa}'tx  (when)  their  rela- 

tives died  (literally,  relatives 
they,  die  theirs)  68.13 

waa'-  to  say  7.1  s^at&i'tG  wa'a}tx  ants  Lxa'^'y ax  thu.8 

he  said  to  that  his  friend  42.7,  8 

§  3d,  Suffix  Denoting  that  the  Object  is  Possessed  by  the  Subject,  but 
Separable  from  it  -utsm-  (-a^itsm-) 

This  suffix  seems  to  be  a  compound  consisting  of  two  separate  suf- 
fixes, -uts-  and  -m.  While  the  original  function  of  the  second  element 
is  unknown,  the  first  component  is  undoubtedly  the  suffix  expressing 
the  direct  object  of  the  first  and  second  persons  (see  §  29  and  also  §  23). 

It  expresses  a  transitive  action  whose  recipient  is  possessed  by  the 
subject  without  forming  an  integral  part  of  it.  Terms  of  relationship, 
and  all  concrete  nouns,  excepting  those  nominal  stems  that  denote 
parts  of  the  body,  are  thus  considered;  but,  owing  to  frequent  errors 
on  the  part  of  the  informant,  this  suffix  will  be  found  used  also  in  con- 
nection with  objects  expressing  parts  of  the  body.^  All  subjective  pro- 
nouns are  added  to  this  suffix  by  means  of  a  connecting  weak  vowel, 
as  a  result  of  the  law  regulating  the  use  of  consonantic  clusters  (see 
§  4);  and,  as  the  third  person  singular  has  no  distinct  form,  this  suffix 
appears  in  final  position  as  -utsniE.  The  u  of  this  suffix  often  inter- 
changes with  the  diphthong  «"  (see  §  2).  The  suffix  follows  the  tense 
signs,  and  is  frequently  added  to  reduplicated  stems. 

la'lc^-  to  take,  to  get  7.5  lakwa'hutsmin  Tc^alnl  I  take  my 

bucket 
qnu-  to  find  56.9  qnu'hutsmin    qal'tc   I  found    my 

knife 
L!xma^'-  to  kill  15.3  L!xma}'yuts7nanx      m^u'sk'^      you 

killed  your  younger  brother 

1  See  §  33,  p.  485. 

§  34 
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lald^-  to  take  7.5 
l/ox-  to  send  16.10 
waa'''  he  says  8.9 
lI'u  (thej'-)  come  9.3 


waa  -  to  speak  8.1 

mi'ltdst   he   begins   to   burn 

29.3 
ayi'l'xdi-  to  work  50.9 


lakwa'TcutsmE     Tc^a'nl    she    took 

her  bucket  90.21 
LloxaJxaHstnE     hltc    he    sent  his 

people  30.1,  2 
atsl'tc  waa! yutsmE  ql'utc  thus  he 

said  to  his  wife  48.17 
yaP-'xa^     Ie     ll'tla}     LlwVwutsmE 

lots  (of)  this  (their)  food  (they) 

are  bringing  100.9, 10 
Liu'utsmE    hUn'stc    she  came  to 

her  (own)  house  58.7,  8 
waa'aHsiuE  ants  Lla"^^  hltc  he  said 

to  his  many  people  7.1 
H  qia'll  uni'ltcistutsmE   then  her 

pitch  began  to  burn  90.22 
aM'xai'yutsma^x  aJntsHc^ax  ma'tl 

they  two  worked  at  their  (dual) 

dams  48.10 


In  the  following  instances  this  suffix  has  been  used  in  connection 
with  nouns  that  form  an  integral  part  of  the  subject: 


tlEmx^-  to  cut 

pax-  to  close  (eyes)  36.16 

ya'q^haH  he  looked  58.1 

wt'ltctst  he  begins  to  send 

pin-  to  be  sick  40.21 

mtnx^-  to  lighten  38.5 

tci'i'l  wind 
§  34 


H^nx  t ! ETTixu' yutsmE  hl'qu'''  then 
they  cut  their  hair  68.14 

paxa'xutsmE  hopx  he  shut  his 
eyes  36.20 

yo' quhaHu^' tsniE  Icopx  he  opened 
his  eyes  (literally,  he  looked 
with  his  eyes)  36.20 

wt'ltctstu'tsmE  wa!as  he  began 
sending  his  message  (word) 
92.19 

jplanya^' ttstutsmE  ha^tc  he  was 
sorry  (literally,  he  begins  to 
make  sick,  his  mind)  40.21 

H  wan  rrd' QixaHvJ tsniE  L!a!°'^  now 
he  made  lightning  (literally, 
then  finally  caused  to  lighten 
her  body,  the  world)  38.6 

tcyLfa'futsmE  ila'"-^  ants  tsxu'n- 
pL%  TsxunpLi  made  a  wind 
(literally,  caused  to  blow  his 
world,  that  TsxunpLi)  94.6,  7 
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§  S5,    Suffioc  Indicating   that  the   Object   is  Possessed   by  a    TJiird 
Person  Object  -ul  (-aQl) 

This  suffix  expresses  an  act  performed  upon  an  object  that  forms  an 
integral  part  of  or  that  is  separably  connected  with  another  object. 
Hence  it  indicates  the  possessive  relation  that  exists  between  two 
objects  as  seen  by  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  The  possessor  of  the 
object  of  the  action  must  be  the  third  person,  regardless  of  number. 
If,  however,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  indicate  the  number  of  the 
possessor,  this  is  accomplished  by  means  of  suffixing  to  the  possessed 
object  the  possessive  suffixes  for  the  third  person  singular,  dual  or 
plural  (see  §  88).  It  is  noteworth}'-  that  the  possessed  object  appears 
in  the  absolutive  form,  and  not  with  the  locative  case  endings,  as  might 
be  expected.  The  pronominal  suffixes  expressing  the  subject  of  the 
action  follow  the  suffix  -ul;  and  as  this  suffix  ends  in  a  consonant,  and 
some  of  the  subjective  pronouns  begin  with  a  consonant,  the  pronouns 
are  frequently  preceded  by  a  connecting,  weak  vowel  (see  §  4). 
There  exists  undoubtedly  an  etymological  connection  between  the  u 
of  this  suffix  and  the  u  of  the  direct  object  of  the  third  person  -un 
(see  §§  23,  28).  For  the  u  of  -ul  the  diphthong  «"  is  quite  frequentlj^ 
substituted.     This  interchange  has  been  discussed  in  §  2. 

si'nxl-  to  desire  18.5  st'n^xyuln  Mtsl'''  I  like  his  house 

Kamx-  to  tie  8.6  ha'inxaHn  tciL  I  tie  his  hands 

yax-  to  see  34.4  ylxa'yulanx  mUa  you  see    his 

father 
hln-  to  take  along  23.2  hlna'yulanx  L.'xinl'tl  you  took 

his  bow  along 
ya'q^"-  to  see  23.9  H    ya'(f'yul   mt'ck'M   and     he 

saw  her   vulva    (bad    thing) 

90.10 
yax-  to  see  34.4  ydxt'oeula^x  tcu'xH  he  saw  their 

(dual)  vulvas  90.15 
ya°'k!-  small  36.23  ydJdl'tcHul  xwd'ka  she  cut  his 

head  into  pieces  96.11 
haw-  to  end,  to  make  14.6  lia^'na  hau'ul  lia^  different  she 

made  his  mind  58.9 
lak"^-  to  take  7.5  t!^ya^    lakwa'kul    ants    mdtH' 

bear  had  seized  that  his  older 

brother  58.16 

§  35 
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qwa" n-  to  pour  29. 2  H  wmi  qwa'^Jiul  Laaya'tcHc  (they 

two)  now  pour  it  into  his 
mouth  96.7 

hatc^-  to  ask  66.16  Htci  hatc'a'yul  ha^  you  ask  her 

(literally,  and  you  ask  about 
her  mind  [opinion])  T4.8 

§  36.  Suffix  Expressing  an   Object  Possessed  by  a  First  or  Second 
Person  Object  -ults  (-a^ilts) 

This  suffix  has  the  same  function  as  -ul,  but  differs  from  it  in  so 
far  as  the  possessor  of  the  object  must  be  either  a  first  or  a  second  per- 
son. The  number  of  the  possessor,  when  required,  is  indicated  by  the 
possessive  suffixes  added  to  the  possessed  object  (see  §  88).  Owing  to 
the  variability  of  the  person  of  the  possessor,  this  suffix  conveys, 
besides  the  idea  of  a  possessive  relation  between  two  objects,  also  the 
connection  that  exists  between  subject  and  object.  Hence  it  assumes 
a  function,  limited  in  scope,  but  similar  in  character  to  the  suffix  for 
the  combined  subject  and  object  pronouns.  This  functional  similarity 
is  indicated  even  in  the  phonetic  composition  of  the  suffix,  -ults  is 
undoubtedly  a  compound  suffix  consisting  of  the  previously  discussed 
-ul  and  of  the  suffix  for  the  subject  and  object  pronoun  -uts  (see  §  29). 
It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  original  form  may  have  been  -uluts, 
contracted  later  on  into-  ults.  A  comparison  of  the  Siuslaw  transi- 
tive indicative  suffixes  shows  that  the  majority  of  them  have  the  u 
in  common.  Hence  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  u  originally  con- 
veyed the  idea  of  a  transitive  indicative  action  (see  §  23);  and  as  the 
u  was  already  present  in  the  first  element  of  this  suffix  {-uT),  it  may 
have  been  omitted  as  superfluous  in  the  second  part. 

Owing  to  this  additional  function  of  this  suffix  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
pressing subject  and  object  pronouns,  the  subjective  pronouns  are 
added  to  it  in  a  method  similar  to  the  one  employed  in  the  suffixation 
of  the  subjective  pronouns  to  the  suffix  -uts  (see  §  25).  After  certain 
consonants  this  suffix  is  changed  into  -aHts  (see  §  2). 

hin-  to  take  along  23.2  hlna'yultsanx  L/xmi'ti  Itake along 

thy  bow 
yax-  to  see  34.4  yixa' yultsanx  qa'nni  I  look  at  thy 

face 
l/x{u)~  to  know  40.16  z/xu'yutsanx    niita   qua   I    knov 

thy  father 
§  36 
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wax-  to  give  18.2 

L/asmal-  to  kill  15.3 
tsxan-  to  comb 
lak'^-  to  take  7.5 
l!x{u)-  to  know  40.16 

yax-  to  see  34.4 


waxa'yultsanx    tafJdn    mi'n^xvn,  I 

will    give   thee    my    lightning 

38.1,  2 
L/xmaVyultsanx    Tri^u'sk^    qnlxHs 

you  killed  my  younger  brother 
tsxana'yultsanx  hl'qu^  you  combed 

my  hair 
¥7cwa'yults%n  ants  qal'tc  he  took 

that  my  knife 
hlxu'yultsin  mita  he  knows   my 

father 
s^as  Lixu'yulisanx  rrnta  he  knows 

thy  father 
^hs  yixa'yultsanx  qa'nni  he  looks 

at  thy  face 


§  57.  Sujfioces  Denoting  Possessive  Interrelations  for    Tenses  other 
than  the  Present  -isiti,  -a''^iti,  -yaxa'ti 

When  possessive  interrelations  that  occur  in  tenses  other  than  the 
present  are  to  be  expressed,  the  Siuslaw  language  resorts  to  an  inter- 
esting form  of  composition  of  suffixes.  Thus  the  durative  suffix  -is 
(see  §  69),  the  intentional  (see  §  70),  and  the  past  -yax  (see  §  74),  are 
combined  with  the  possessive  suffix  -Iti  (see  §  88),  forming  new  com- 
pound suffixes  -^siti,  -aHti,  and  -yaxa^tt,  that  indicate  semi-reflexive 
actions  performed  constantl}^,  or  about  to  be  performed,  or  performed 
long  ago.  In  these  new  suffixes  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn 
between  objects  that  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  subject,  and 
objects  that  are  possessed  by  the  subject. 


ya<"k/-  small  36.23 

yak f Is  he  is  constantl}^  (get- 
ting) small 


haw-  to  finish  14.6 

ha^'wls  he  makes  continually 


kvn'ici  yd'k/isiti  ha^  don't  ye  be 
downhearted!  (literally,  not  you 
small  always  make  your  mind) 
66.5 

H^nx  kuimJntc  atsl'tc  ha'^'vnsltl 
ha''  and  you  don't  believe  it  thus 
(literally,  and  you,  not  thus, 
make  continually  your  mind) 
46.24 

qa'xantc  ha^'wisitl  ha}  downward 
make  continually  your  hearts 
8.10 

§  37 
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hln-  to  take  along  23.2 

hi'nis  he  always  takes  along 


x7iV"7i-  to  do  10.5 

xn%"^n%8  Cwe)  always  do  it 
72.15 
hamx-  to  tie  S.Q 

hamxa^-  to  intend  to  tie 

pax-  to  shut  (eye)  36.16 
paxctF-  to  be  about  to  close 

ya'xatc'-  to  try  to  look  13.7 
ydxatc'a^-  to  intend  to  try  to 
look 

tquya^-  to  intend  to  boil 

hamx-  to  tie  8.6 

ha'mxyax  he  tied 
^ax-  to  close  36.16 

pWxyax  he  closed 


nlxHs  H^nx  qanl'nal  hl'msltl  you 
will  take  along  your  knife  (liter- 
ally, you,  and  you,  knife,  take 
along  will  alwa3^s  yours)  50.16, 
17 

H^nl  xn%"^nislt%  still  we  will  keep 
on  doing  our  .   .  .  72.17 

hamxa'^Uin  hl'qu^  I  intend  t3ang 
my  hair 

j)axa"^lt%n  Mpx  I    intend  to  close 
my  eyes 

yaxatc' a^' 'wltin  tiamc  IcI^'lu  I  in- 
tend to  try  to  look  for  my  boy 
tomorrow  60.1,  2 

H^ns  tquya'^Ul  we  will  cook  (our 
eamas)  98.3 

halmxyaxct^fi  Jil'qv}  he  tied  his  hair 


pa'xyaxaHin  Itopx  I  closed  my  eyes 

A  similar  process  is  resorted  to  whenever  the  prohibitive  mode 
(see  §  40)  of  an  action  denoting  that  the  object  is  possessed  by  the 
subject  is  to  be  expressed.  In  such  cases  the  durative  -Is  (see  §  69) 
is  combined  with  the  possessive  -1t%-  (see  §  88),  and  the  whole  verb  is 
preceded  by  the  negative  particle  hvi>^  huinV ntc  ^ot  (see  §  131). 

kvnnx  tsxa'nwlsitl  hl'qu^  don't 
comb  thy  hair! 

JcuHs  lk!a!a}8lt%  Laa'  don't  you 
(pi.)  open  your  mouths! 


tsxana-  to  comb 
Ik! a-  to  open  28.2 
hi7i-  to  take  along  23. 2 
haw-  to  finish,  to  work  14.6 


Ji'tolnx  hl'nisUl  sl'xa'''  don't  take 
thy  canoe  along! 

humi' ntcHcfi  qa'xantc  ha^''wlsltl 
lia)-  don't  ye  be  continually 
downhearted  (literally,  not  ye, 
downwards,  make  continually 
your,  hearts)  8.10 


§  37 
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Passive    Suffixes    Indicating    Pronominal    and    Possessive    Interrelations 

(§§  38-39) 

§  38.  Passive  Suffixes  for  Verbs  Requiring  in  the  Active  a  Double 
Object  -imE,  -umE  (-aflmE) 

-IrnE.  This  suffix  invariably  follows  the  verbalizing  -I  or  -a^  (see 
§  75),  and  seems  to  express  the  passive  voice  of  verbs  that  require  in 
the  active  the  presence  of  a  double  (direct  and  indirect)  object, 
although  it  will  be  found  suffixed  to  verbal  stems  that  do  not  neces- 
sarily require  such  a  double  object.  Whenever  the  subjective  pro- 
nouns are  added  to  it,  the  obscure  e  of  this  suffix  is  changed  into  a 
weak  a  or  i.  The  form  -IniE  occurs  in  terminal  position  only.  This 
suffix  follows  all  temporal  suffixes. 

wax-  to  give  18.2  waxa'ylmanx  qanl'nal  it  (will)  be 

given  to  you,  (a)  big  knife  19.6 

hl'q.'a  ivaxa' yuslniE  a'ntsHc  mita 

dentalia  shells  are  usually  given 

to  him,  to  that  her  father  74.19 

kits-  to  put  on  11.10  hltsa'ylmin  it  is  put  on  me 

haw-  to  end,  to  make,  14.6  tcounx  M^'sa  hawa'ylmE  hci}  they 

are  just  good-minded  toward 
thee  (literally,  just  thee  well  it 
is  made  towards,  mind)  21.1 

In  two  instances  this  suffix  has  been  added  to  a  stem  without  the  aid 
of  the  verbalizing  -I  {-a^). 

ha' us  easy  atsl'tc  ha'uslmE  thus  it  was  agreed 

upon  (literally,  thus  it  was 
[made]  easy)  24.1 

haw-  to  finish,  to  end  14.6  ha'uslmE  ants  tslaln  ready  (made 

for  him  is)  that  pitch  26,5,  6 

This  suffix  may  be  preceded — for  the  sake  of  emphasizing  its  passive 
function — by  the  present  passive  -xain  (see  §  55).  In  such  cases  the 
verbalizing  suffix  is  omitted. 

hits-  to  put  on  11.8  vjaa'  ants  hltm/xamlmE  said  that 

one  on  whom  it  was  put  on  11.10 

qun-  to  pour  H  wan  qu  nl' xamlniE  and  now  it 

was  poured  down  into  his  .  .  . 
29.2 

aq-  to  take  off  13.1  aqa}' xamlniE  it  was  taken  off  him 

§  38 
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'TimjE  has  the  same  function  as  -IniE,  and  is  used  in  connection  with 
similar  verbal  stems.  It  differs  from  it  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  added 
directly  to  the  stem.     An  explanation  of  the  parallel  occurrence  of 

-ume  and  -a^niE  has  been  given  in  §  2. 

wax-  to  give  18.2  tE'\%n  waxa^'inE\i\\dX  do  you  give 

me  (literally,  something  to  me, 
it  is  given?)  18.2 
qanVnal  waxa^'manx  a  big  knife  is 
given  to  you  21.4 

pl'u-  to  be  noisy  36.24  wa'''  yaP-'xa^  ts'q  H  pi'umE  they 

made  noise  with  everything  (lit- 
erally, although  many  things 
[they  have],  still  it  is  made  noise 
with)  29.1 

§  39.    Passive  Suffixes  Denoting  Possessive    Relations   of  the  Sub- 
ject -iiltx,  -xamltx 

These  suffixes  express,  besides  the  passive  voice,  also  the  fact  that 
the  recipient  of  the  action  is  either  possessed  or  forms  an  integral 
part  of  a  given  object. 

-ultx  seems  to  be  composed  of  the  suffix  -ul,  which  indicates  that 
the  object  forms  an  integral  part  of  or  is  possessed  by  another  object 
(see  §  35),  and  of  the  suffix  -tx,  denoting  that  the  object  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  subject  (see  §  33).  If  this  is  the  origin  of  the  compound 
suffix,  the  amalgamation  of  these  two  independent  suffixes  into  one 
new  formative  element  that  expresses  the  passive  voice,  and  at  the 
same  time  contains  the  idea  of  a  possessive  relation  between  object 
(grammatical  subject)  and  object,  presents  a  problem  that  must  remain 
unexplained.  The  person  of  the  possessed  subject  is  indicated  by  the 
suffixed  subjective  pronouns  (see  §  24).  The  stem  to  which  this  suffix 
is  added  occurs  frequently  in  an  amplified  form  (see  §  112).  Stems 
ending  in  i  (short  or  long)  change  it  into  y  before  adding  the  passive 
suffix  (see  §  8). 

lak^-  to  take,  to  get  7.5  kunii'ntd^ax  Idkwa'ultx  ants  ql'utc 

not    their    (dual)   were    taken, 
those  wives  50.22 
lakwa'ultxa^x  ta'tc^ax  ql'utc  taken 
away  were   these    their   (dual) 
wives  52.3,  4 
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tu-  (also  t!u)  to  buy  74.8 


xoll!-   to  make  60.8 


Tciirai'ntc^nx      txu     t!uha'ultxanx 

t.'amc  not  for  nothing  will  they 

buy  your   child   (literalh'^,    not 

[of]  thee  just  bought  [will  be] 

thy  child)  74.5 
siri'xyu"^  xdLfa'ultx   they  try  to 

find  some  remedy  (literally,  they 

desire   [that]   made   [cured]   be 

his  mind)  15.5 
huya'ultx  ha}   his  mind  will    be 

made  different  19.2 
sVn^xyultxanx  tlamc  th}^  child  is 

desired  (asked  for)  74.4 
Ha^x  tsina'  x^yvltxq^Ll''mt2i.n6.  their 

(dual)    anus   [will]  be  scorched 

88.7 
ha'tc'yaxaHtx    ha}   ants  qlutcu'ni 

(when)  asked  was  her  opinion, 

that  woman  74.16 
{-aHtx  =  -ultx  see  §  2) 


In  many  instances  this  suffix  is  preceded  by  the  verbalizing  -a*  (see 

§§  76,  8). 


8%'nm-  to  desire  18.5 
tsi'nx^-  to  scorch 

hate'-  to  ask  66.16 


skwaha^'  he  stands  14.4 


tlcvn-  to  bury  80.10 


hate'-  to  ask  66.16 


waa^'  he  says  8.9 


H  skwaha'yultx  tEqyu"^    then    is 

stood    up    its    (of    the    house) 

frame  80.7 
tlcwlha' yultx  qaw'^ntl'yuvntc  ants 

hltsl'^  dirt  is  put  on  both  sides 

(of)  that  house  80.10,  11 
,  .  .    ants  hatc^a'yvitx  ha'''  (when 

of)  that  one  is  asked  his  opinion 

74.4,  5 
waa'yultxan    mita   my   father    is 

spoken  to 


'Xamltx  is  undoubtedly  composed  of  the  suffix  for  the  present 
passive  -xam  (see  §  55),  of  the  abbreviated  -ul  (see  §  35),  and  of  the 
suffix  -tx  (see  §  33).  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  suffix  can  be 
added  only  to  verbs  that  require  a  double  object,  the  amalgamation  of 
these  three  independent  formative  elements  into  one  suffix  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  the  passive  voice  of  an  act  whose  recipient 
(grammatical  subject)  stands  in  some  possessive  relation  to  one  of 

§  39 
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the  three  persons  (speaker,  person  spoken  to,  or  person  spoken  of), 
becomes  at  once  apparent. 

The  use  of  this  suffix  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example.  The  verb 
TO  PUT  ON  requires  a  double  object,  because  it  implies  the  idea  to  put 
SOMETHING  ON  SOMEBODY,  or  vice  versd.  Hence  Siuslaw  renders  the 
English  sentence  his  hat  was  put  on  (really,  his  hat  was  put  on 
him)  by  a  complex  consisting  of  the  verbal  stem  and  the  compound 
suffix  -xamltx.  In  this  suffix  the  first  element,  -xam,  indicates  that  the 
action  is  passive  (performed  by  somebody  upon  the  recipient);  the  sec- 
ond element,  -^,  denotes  that  the  direct  object  (in  this  case  the  noun 
hat)  is  possessed  by  the  recipient  of  the  action;  while  the  last  element, 
-tx  (which  when  used  alone  indicates  that  the  object  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  subject),  serves  to  bring  out  the  idea  that  the  action  is  per- 
formed upon  the  indirect  object  (on  him)  which  (in  this  case)  can  no 
be  separated  from  the  (logical)  subject  (his  hat). 

The  persons  that  are  implied  in  the  possessive  relations  as  indicated 
by  this  suffix  are  expressed  by  means  of  the  subjective  pronouns 
added  to  it  (see  §  24).  Since  the  first  element  of  this  compound  suffix 
is  the  present  passive  -xam^  the  manner  in  which  it  is  added  to  the 
verbal  stem  is  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  suffixation  of  -xam 
(see  §  55). 

aq-  to  take  off  13.1  aij^a^' xamltxan  lkwa'nu(f  taken  off 

(me)  is  my  hat 
Jilts-  to  put  on  11.8  hltsi' xamltxan  Ikwa'nuq^  put   on 

(me)  is  ni}^  hat 
tlEiiix^-  to  cut  off  tJ Emxioa' xamltxanx   tciL   cut   off' 

(thee)  was  thy  hand 
2<x/fc"- to  take  (away)  7. 5  s^atsl'tc^ax    waa'xam  a'ntsux    lo- 

kwl' xamltx  qi'utc  thus  were  told 
those  two  from  whom  the  wives 
were  taken  away  (literally,  thus 
they  two  were  told,  those  two 
[of]  whom  taken  away  were 
[those  their  dual]  wives)  54.14 

Imperative  Forms   Denoting   Pronominal   and   Possessive   Interrelations 

(§§  40-48) 

§  40.  Introductory 

In  the  following  sections  there  will  be  discussed  suffixes  that  express 
not  only  the  imperative  mode,  but  also  the  exhortative. 
§  40 
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Besides  separate  suffixes  indicating  the  imperative  of  intransitive 
and  transitive  verbs  (see  §§  61,  62),  Siuslaw  shows  distinct  suinxes 
that  express  the  pronominal  and  possessive  interrelations  between 
subject  and  object. 

Another  interesting  feature  that  may  be  noted  in  connection  with 
the  formation  of  the  imperative  mode  is  the  presence  of  a  distinct 
negative  form  of  the  imperative  or  prohibitive  mode,  and  the  man- 
ner in  Avhich  it  is  expressed.  Generally  speaking,  the  durative  suffix 
-Is  (see  §  69),  used  in  connection  with  the  subjective  pronouns  for  the 
second  persons  (see  §  24),  and  in  addition  to  the  particle  of  negation 
(see  §  131),  expresses  the  prohibitive  mode.  This  idiomatic  expres- 
sion may  be  justified  by  the  fact  that  a  prohibitive  command  addressed 
to  the  second  person  has  much  in  common  with  the  negative  form  of 
a  durative  action  performed  by  the  same  person. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  imperative  suffixes  express  other  cate- 
gories than  a  command,  the  prohibitive  form  of  the  imperative 
referring  to  such  categories  is  expressed  by  adding  to  the  durative 
-Is  the  respective  suffixes  that  denote  the  non-imperative  idea  (see 
§§  29,  30,  33,  35,  36,  37).  Examples  of  the  prohibitive  mode  and  a 
detailed  description  of  its  formation  will  be  found  in  §§  60-62,  42-46. 

§  4:1.  Exhortative  Sujfioces  Expressing  the  Direct  Object  of  the  Tliird 
Person  -yun,  -i^yun,  -ini 

These  three  suffixes  express  an  admonition  to  perform  an  action 
having  a  third  (not  mentioned)  person  as  its  object.  The  difference 
between  -yun  and  -V"yun  could  not  be  traced  to  any  particular  cause, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  form  occurs  very  seldom.  The 
informant  always  rendered  the  first  two  suffixes  by  a  transitive  future, 
and  the}^  seem  to  have  been  employed  quite  extensively  in  this  second- 
ary function. 

-yun  is  suffixed  to  verbs  expressing  transitive  ideas  only,  and  the 
stem  to  which  it  is  added  always  occurs  in  an  amplified  form  (see  §§7, 
112). 

a^q-  to  leave  56.6  ta^'h^ns  aya'qyun  ts  Ifl'a^  here  we 

two  (incl.)  will  leave  this  salmon 
(literally,  let  us  two  leave) 
l/ox-  to  send  16.10  Ll^wa'xyun  hUc  I  will  send  these 

people  (literally,  let  me  send) 
30.19 

§  41 
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anx-  to  give  up  60.11 
Llxmal'-  to  kill  15.3 
IH!-  to  eat  15.2 
hamx-  to  tie  8.6 


humt'ntcrinl  cma'xyun  not  we  (incl.) 

will  give  it  up  (literally,  don't 

let  us  two)  16.8 
Llxyrilya'yunanl  we  (incl.)  will  kill 

him  (literally,  let  us  kill  him) 

28.3 
humi'ntc  1%'tllyun  not  he  will  eat 

it  (literally,  don't  let  him  eat  it) 

34.22 
hamna} mjun  he  will  tie  it  (literally, 

let  him  tie  it) 


'V^yun  exercises  apparently  the  same  function  as  the  first  suffix, 
but  does  not  necessarily  require  amplification  of  the  stem  to  which  it 
is  added. 

xnV"n-  to  do  11.11  xnl'^nl'^yuns  we  two  (incl.)  will  do 

it  (literally,  let  us  two  doit)  10.5 
xmyunV^yun  I  will  do  it  (literally, 

let  me  do  it) 
qatctnl"^yun  I  will  make  him  go 
(literally,  let  me  make  him  go) 
Jcwa^^n-  to  bend  down  13.5  hunl''^yun  I  will  bend  it  down 

In  an  analogous  manner  Siuslaw  seems  to  have  formed  an  exhorta- 
tive suffix  expressing  the  direct  object  of  the  first  person.  This  is 
done  by  substituting  -ts  (see  §  23)  for  the  -n.  As  but  few  examples 
of  this  formation  were  obtained,  a  full  discussion  is  impossible.  The 
examples  follow. 


qatc^n-  to  go  12.1 


yaq"^^-  to  look,  to  see  25.3 
l!xu-  to  know  40.7 
TcaH-to  follow  92.7 
Mn-  to  take  along  9.5 


yaq'^'yV'^yutsata,  ye    look   at   me 

72. 11, 'l  2 
Lfx^wa'x^yutsa'tci  ye   shall  know 

me  30.17 
¥was^yu'  tsana^  yon  shall  follow  me 

92.3 
h^ya' nyutsanx  I  will  take  you  along 

58.6 


-Int  is  suffixed  to  transitive  verbs,  and  is  always  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  exhortative  particle  qaH  (see  §  129).  The  subjective 
pronouns  for  the  first  and  third  persons  as  the  performers  of  the 
action  are  always  added  to  the  particle  (see  §  26).  This  suffix  appears 
frequently  as  -a^in  (see  §  2). 

§  41 
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lak^-  to  take,  to  seize  7.5 

waa'-  to  speak  7.1 
tqul-  to  shout  62.8 

hits-  to  put  on  11.8 
tun-  to  invite  ]6.2 


qaHa'^x  lakvn'nl  let  them  two  take 

(them)!  52.12,  13 
qaH  waa^'ni  let  him  speak  to  him! 
qa'^'Pns  tqull'nl  let  us  two  (inch) 

shout  at  him! 
qaH^nx  h^ijatsVnl  let  them  put  it  on ! 
qaH^nl  tunl'nl  let  us  (incl.)  invite 


§  42.  Imperative  Suffioc  Expressing  the  Direct  Object  of  the  First 

Person  -its  (-a'ts) 

This  suffix  is  added  directly  to  the  stem,  and  commands  the  person 
addressed  (subject)  to  perform  an  act  upon  an  object  which  must  be 
one  of  the  first  persons.  The  -ts  of  this  suffix  is  undoubtedly  identi- 
cal with  the  -ts  found  in  all  suffixes  that  express  first  and  second 
persons  objects  (see  §§  23,  29,  84,  36).  The  combined  pronominal 
forms  that  are  added  to  this  suffix  can  be  only  those  indicating  the 
second  persons  as  the  subject  and  the  first  persons  as  the  object  of 
the  action  (see  table,  pp.  473,  474).  In  this  connection  the  following 
peculiarities  may  be  noted: 

(1)  The  singular  subject  is  not  expressed,  being  understood  in  the 
command. 

(2)  Dual  and  plural  objects  are  not  expressed  in  the  suffixes,  but  are 
indicated  by  means  of  the  independent  personal  pronouns  for  the  first 
persons. 

(3)  For  a  singular  object  the  subjective  pronoun  for  the  first  singu- 
lar {-n)  is  added  to  the  imperative  suffix. 

(4)  For  dual  and  plural  subjects  the  subjective  pronouns  for  these 
persons  are  added  to  the  imperative  -Us. 

The  following  table  will  best  serve  to  illustrate  these  four  rules: 


Thou 

Ye 

You 

Me 

Us  two  (exclusive) .    . 
Us  (exclusive)     .    .    . 

-itsin 

-Itsaii-x'O.n 

-Usanxan 

-itsats 
-Itsats 
■itsats 

-itsatci 
-Itsatci 
-Itsatci 

The  subjective  pronouns  beginning  with  a  consonant  are  added  by 
means  of  a  weak  «-vowel  (see  §  §  4,  24). 

This  imperative  suffix  occurs  often  as  -aHs  (see  §  2). 

§   42 
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waa'-  to  speak  7.1  wa'aHsin  td'Tcin  wa'as  speak  to  me 

(with)  this  my  language!  36.10 
hln-  to  take  along  23.2  M'nltsin  take  me  along! 

h/vDan-  to  tell  7.3  Llwofnltdn  tell  me! 

Llwa'nltsanxcm  tell  us  (excl.)l 
yaq^^-  to  look  23.9  ya' quhltsats  tE  na  look  ye  at  me! 

a^g-  to  leave  66.5  a^'qdHsatai  you  leave  me! 

The  prohibitive  form  is  expressed  by  combining  the  durative  -Is 
with  the  objective  form  -uts  and  by  placing  the  particle  of  negation 
to',  TcumVntc^  before  the  verbal  expression  (see  §§  69,  29,  60).  The 
pronominal  suffixes  are  those  used  to  express  the  second  person  as  the 
subject,  and  the  first  person  as  the  object,  of  an  action  (see  §  24  and 
table,  pp.  473,  474). 

hln-  to  take  along  23.2  Icwmx    hl'nlsuts    don't    take   me 

along! 
Tcwi'nxan  hl'nlsuts  don't  take   us 

(excl.)  along! 
qn'^''-  to  find  34.12  Jcwinx  qwuf^wlsuts  don't  find  me! 

%  48.  Imperative  Su/fix  Indicating  the  Indirect  Object  of  the  Third 

Person  -yux 

This  suffix  is  etymologically  related  to  the  suffix  -ux  discussed  in 
§  30.  It  is  added  to  verbs  requiring  the  presence  of  a  direct  and  in- 
direct object,  and  it  expresses  a  command  that  involves  the  third  person 
(singular,  dual  and  plural)  as  the  recipient  of  the  action. 

wax-  to  give  18.2  wa'xyux  give  it  to  him! 

wa'xyuxanx  gxve,  it  to  them! 
qun-  to  pour  29.2  qwal'^nyux  Laaya'to  pour  it  down 

into  his  mouth!  29.2 
hits-  to  put  on  11.8  Mya'tsyux  put  it  on  him! 

hamx-  to  tie  8.6  ha'mxyux  tie  it  on  him! 

The  prohibitive  mode  is  obtained  by  combining  the  durative  -Is  (see 
§  69)  with  the  suffix  -ux  (see  §  30)  and  by  placing  the  particle  ku^  or 
Jcumi'7itc  (see  §  131),  before  the  verbal  expression. 

wax-  to  give  18.2  Jciolnx  waJxa^sux  don't  give  it  to 

him! 
hits-  to  put  on  11.8  kwlnx  h^ya'tslsux  don't  put  it  on 

him! 
quoi-  to  pour  29.2  humt' ntc^nx qwa''^nflsux  don't  pour 

it  (into  his  mouth) ! 

§  43 
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§  44.  Inipet^ative  Suffix  Denoting  the  Indirect   Object   of  the  First 

Pe^'son  -imts 

This  suffix  expresses  a  command  to  perform  an  act  the  indirect 
recipient  of  which  is  the  first  person.  It  is  etymologically  related  to 
the  imperative  suffix  -Its  (see  §  42)  and  to  the  objective  form  -Emts  (see 
§  31),  being  composed  of  the  initial  element  of  the  former  suffix  and 
of  the  whole  of  the  latter  formation  (see  §  23).  The  method  of  adding 
the  pronominal  forms  to  this  suffix  is  identical  with  the  method  dis- 
cussed on  pp.  472-475. 

wax-  to  give  18.2  woJmmtstn  give  it  to  me! 

waf namtsanxan  give  it  to  us! 
hits-  to  put  on  11.8  Mya'ts^mtstn  put  it  on  me! 

hamx-  to  tie  8.6  ha' mmmtsatdi  you  (pi.)  tie  it  on 

me! 

The  suffixed  particle  -u  (see  §  132)  is  frequently  added  to  this  com- 
bined suffix.  In  such  cases  it  denotes  an  act  performed  near  the 
speaker. 

xwIl!-  to  return  12.6  ayimLU'mtstnu  give  it  back  to  me! 

hamx-  to  tie  8.6  hamxi'mtstnu  tie  it  on  me! 

The  prohibitive  mode  is  expressed  by  combining  the  durative  -Is 
(see  §  69)  with  the  suffix  -Emts  (see  §  31  and  also  §  40). 

wax-  to  give  18.2  'k\innx'wa'xa}sEmts  don't  give  it  to 

me! 
hits-  to  put  on  11.8  hmnx    h^ya'ts^sEints    7\Mc    don't 

put  it  on  me! 

§  45.  Imperative  Sujfloc  Denoting  that  the  Object  is  Possessed  by  a 

Third  Person  -il. 

This  suffix  indicates  that  the  possessor  of  the  recipient  of  the  action 
is  the  third  person  singular.  Duality  and  plurality  of  the  possessor  is 
expressed  by  suffixing  the  subjective  pronouns  for  the  third  persons 
dual  and  plural  (see  §  24)  to  the  possessed  object  (see  §  35).  This 
suffix  is  added  directly  to  the  stem,  and  is  related  (phonetically  and 
etymologically)  to  the  suffix  -ul^  indicating  that  the  object  is  possessed 
by  a  third  person  object  (see  §§23,  35).  Duality  and  plurality  of  the 
subject  of  the  action  are  expressed  by  adding  the  subjective  pronouns 
-ts  and  -t(yi  (see  §  24)  to  the  suffix  -tl ;  and  as  these  pronouns  begin  with 
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a  consonant,  they  are  merged  with  the  imperative  suffix  by  means  of 
a  weak  a- vowel  (see  §  4). 

yu^^Ll-  to  break  94.4  yu'L.'ll  qal'tc  break  his  knife! 

tsxanu-  to  comb  tsxa'nwll  hl'qu^  comb  his  hair! 

hln-  to  take  along  23.2  hi' nil  L.'xnvi'tl  take  along  his  bow! 

Ian-  to  call  23.7  Id' nil    Wntc^ax  call   their  (dual) 

names! 
hamx-  to  tie  8.6  ha'mani  t(fi' htc^nx  tie  their  hands! 

hamsn'lats  t(nL   jou   two   tie  his 

hands ! 
t/E'mayH-  to  cut  48.12  t ! Einxu^'latcfi  xwaJlza  you  cut  (off) 

his  head! 

The  prohibitive  mode  is  expressed  by  combining  the  durative  -Is 
(see  §  69)  with  the  suffix  -ul  (see  §  35)  and  by  placing  the  negation 
^16%  Tcumi'ntc  not  before  the  verb  (see  §  40). 

yu^'^h!-  to  break  94.4  Tcvnnx  yu'L.'lsul  qal'tc  don't  break 

his  knife! 
hamx-  to  tie  8.6  hwnvUnt&nx  ha'msnsul   tdL   don't 

tie  his  hands! 
tsxanu-  to  comb  Tcvnnx    tsxa' iiwlsul     hl'qu^    don't 

comb  his  hair! 

§  46.  Imperative  Suffix  Indicating  that  the  Object  is  Possessed  by 
a  First  Person  -ilts 

It  expresses  a  command  to  perform  an  action,  whose  recipient  is 
either  possessed  or  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  first  person.  It  is 
related  to  the  imperative  -Its  (see  §  42)  and  to  the  suffix  -ults  discussed 
in  §  36.  The  combined  pronominal  forms  that  are  added  to  this  suffix 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  number  of  subject  and  possessor  are 
identical  with  those  discussed  on  pp.  472-475. 

xoll!-  to  make  50.8  xd'LUltmi  qal'tc  fix  my  knife! 

xarriL-  to  wash  xa'mLlltsin  qa'nn%yf2is\\  iwy  face! 

hln-  to  take  along  23. 2  hl'nlltsatei  sl'xd^  you  take  my  canoe 

along! 
hamx-  to  tie  8.6  ha' mxlltsanxan  tdL  tie  our  (excl.) 

hands! 

The  prohibitive  form  is  obtained  by  combining  the  durative  -Is 
(see  §  69)  with  the  suffix  -ults  (see  §  36).  The  negative  particle  ku\ 
humi'ntc  not  must  precede  the  verb,  while  the  pronouns  expressing 

§  46 
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the  person  spoken  to  may  be  suffixed  either  to  the  negation  or  to  the 
combined  suffix  (see  §§  40,  26). 


tsxanxi-  to  comb 
hamx-  to  tie  8.6 
hln-  to  take  along  23.2 


kunnx   tsxa' nwlsults    hl'qv}  don't 

comb  my  hair! 
JcurrcVntcHs  ha'mx%sults  tclL  don't 

you  two  tie  my  hands! 
kvn'icfb   hVnlsults    Llxml'tl    don't 

you  take  along  my  bow! 


§  47.  Imperative  Suffix  Expressing  Possessive  Interrelations  between 
Object  and  Subject  -tsx 

In  the  imperative  the  suffix  -isx  is  used  for  expressing  possessive 
interrelations  between  object  and  subject  in  both  cases, when  the  object 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  subject  and  when  it  is  onh^  separably  con- 
nected with  it.  Considering  that  actions  involved  in  such  a  command 
presuppose  the  presence  of  a  pi'onominal  subject  and  object,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  suffix  -tsx  may  be  related  to  the  suffixes  -uts 
and  -Itx  (see  §  §  23,  29,  33).  For  subjects  other  than  the  second  person 
singular,  the  different  subjective  pronouns  are  added  to  -tsx  (see 
§§  24,  4). 


M'n^k/y  to  rain  78.1 

tsxanu-  to  comb 
Ik! a' a-  to  open  28.2 
laTc'^-  to  take  7.5 
lIox-  to  send  16.10 
^ax-  to  close  36.16 
minx^-  to  lighten  38.5 

aHc-  to  trade  36.4 

lak'^-  to  get  7.5 

hVn^kly-  to  rain  78.1 


hi'n^k.'UsxL/a''^^  cause  (thy)  rain  to 

come  down!  76.18 
tsxa'nutsx  hl'qu}  comb  th}^  hair! 
Ikla'atsx   Laa'  open  thy  mouth! 
la'kutsx  k^afnl  get  thy  basket! 
hlbxtsx  hltc  send  thy  man! 
pdxtsx  kopx  shut  thy  eves ! 
Qui'nxHsx  Lla'^-^   make  lightning! 

38.5 
aHcna'^Hsxans   let   us  two  (incl). 

trade! 
la'kutsxats    ql'utc    you   two   take 

your  wives!  52.17 
hi'7i^k!%tsxats  L!a'°'^  you  two  cause 

your  rain  to  descend  76.19 
hin^klVtsxatcfi  Lla'"-^  you  fellows 

make  rain! 


For  the  formation  of  the  prohibitive  mode  see  §  37. 
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§  4:8.  EocJiortative  Sujfioc  Eocpressing  Possessive  Interrelations  Be- 
tween Object  and  Subject  -itsmE  (-aitsmE) 

This  suffix  may  be  called  the  imperativized  form  of  the  suffix  -utsm 
denoting  that  the  object  is  separabl}?-  connected  with  the  subject  (see 
§  §  23, 34).  It  expresses,  however,  possessive  relations  between  subject 
and  object  regardless  of  the  kind  of  possession,  and  is  used  onl}?- 
in  connection  with  the  particle  qaH  (see  §  129).  By  its  means  Sius- 
law  expresses  a  desire  addressed  to  the  first  and  third  persons  that  a 
certain  act  be  performed  upon  an  object  that  either  forms  an  integral 
part  of  or  else  is  separably  connected  with  the  third  person.  All 
subjective  pronouns  are  added  to  the  particle  qaH  (see  §§  24,  26). 
Siuslaw  has  no  distinct  suffixes  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  posses- 
sive relations  with  the  first  or  second  persons  as  the  possessor,  or  rela- 
tions between  subject  and  object.  For  the  interchange  between  -UsmE 
and  -a^tsniE  see  §  2. 

jpdx-  to  close  36.16  qaHj)axa}'tsmE  Jcopx  let  him  shut 

his  eyes! 
xcll!-  to  build  50.8  qa'^'Pns  xdL/i'tsmE  hltsl'^  let  us  two 

(incl.)  fix  his  house! 
xaviL-  to  wash  qa^'lnx  xamLl'tsmE  qa'nnt  let  them 

wash  their  faces! 
hits-  to  put  on  11.8  qaHa^x  MyatsVtsmE  Ikwanu'q'^  let 

them   two  put  on  their  (dual) 

hats ! 

MODAL  SUFFIXES  (§§  49-64) 
§49.  Introductory 

In  the  succeeding  chapters  will  be  discussed,  besides  the  suffixes 
that  indicate  the  passive  voice  and  the  imperative  and  exhortative 
modes,  also  the  formative  elements  expressing  such  concepts  as  recip- 
rocality,  distribution,  and  tentative  and  negative  actions.  A  separate 
section  might  have  been  devoted  here  to  a  discussion  of  the  formative 
elements  -u  and  -^,  the  former  expressing  the  indicative  and  the  latter 
indicating  the  imperative  mode.  Since,  however,  these  two  elements 
never  occur  alone,  and  since  they  have  been  fully  discussed  in  connection 
with  other  suffixes  (see  §§  23,  28,  29,  30,  34,  35,  36,  41,  42,  44,  45,  46, 
48),  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  call  attention  here  to  their  modal 
functions,  but  not  to  treat  them  separately. 

§§  48-49 
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§  50.  Reciprocal  -iuiw{a),  -tnux^- 

-naw{a)  precedes  all  other  suffixes,  and  is  followed  by  the  subjec- 
tive pronouns.  Owing-  to  the  fact  that  Siuslaw  does  not  permit  clus- 
ters oi  w-{-  any  consonant  (excepting  n),  the  iv  of  this  suffix  changes 
into  a  voiceless  w  (written  here  '*")  before  all  consonants  except  7i  (see 
§  -i).  For  that  reason  the  reciprocal  -naw{a),  when  followed  by  the 
present  -t  (see  §  72),  the  future  -tux  (see  §  73),  or  by  the  imperative 
-Evi  (see  §  61),  is  heard  as  -na^H,  -7ia^Hux,  and  -naJ^'^m  respectively. 

The  stem  to  which  this  suffix  is  added  is  not  infrequently  followed  by 
the  reflexive  particle  ts%ms  (see  §  123).  The  full  form  -nawa  is  added 
when  the  suffix  stands  in  final  position;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  ex- 
presses the  subjective  pronoun  for  the  third  person  singular  (see  §  24). 


Lol-  to  hit 


winx-  to  be  afraid  17.6 


waa'-  to  speak  7.1 


^'nijcfi-  to  desire  18. 5 


winx-  to  fear  17. 6 
iqul-  to  shout  52.8 
aHc-  to  trade  36.4 


Lolna'wans  we  two  (inch)  hit  each 
other 

Lolna'wa^x'tlntivms  we  two  (excl.) 
hit  each  other 

Lohia'wats  ts'ims  you  two  hit  each 
other 

win^xna'wO^x  they  two  were  afraid 
of  each  other  86.1,  2 

waana'wa^x  they  two  talk  to  each 
other  10.4 

s^atsl'tc^ax  waana'wa  thus  they 
two  speak  to  each  other  10.1,  2 

waana'wlsa^x  ants  m'^d'tithej  two 
keep  on  talking  to  each  other, 
those  chiefs  78.8,  9 

a'tsanl  kumi'ntc  Tnl'k/ana  ^n^x- 
na'wls  thus  we  (inch)  won't  try 
to  abuse  one  another  (literally, 
thus  we  not  badly  will  desire 
[to  abuse]  one  another  continu- 
ally) 78.12,  13 

win^xna'wanxan  ts%ms  we  (excl.) 
are  afraid  of  one  another. 

tqulna'wanx  they  shout  at  one  an- 
other. 

aHcna'^Hux^ns  we  two  (inch)  will 
trade  36.7 

Ha^x  aHcna'haH  then  they  two 
traded  36.7 
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Lol-  to  hit  Lolna'^Huxts  you  two  will  hit  each 

other 
Lolna'^'^mats  you  two  hit  each  other ! 
tqvl-  to  shout  52.8  tqulna'^Hunxan    we     (excl.)    will 

shout  at  one  another 
yaq^'^-  to  look  23.9  yaq'^hma'^'^matcfb  look  you  at  one 

another! 
waa'-  to  speak  7.1  waana'^Hxanx  wa'as  they   speak 

one  another's  language 
In  two  instances  this  suffix  is  followed  by  the  verbalizing  -a^  imply- 
ing the  commencement  of  a  reciprocal  action.     For  an  explanation  of 
this  inchoative  idea  see  §  75. 

waa'-  to  speak  7. 1  at^'tc^ax  waanawa^'  thus  they  two 

(begin  to)  talk  to  each  other 
78.13 

Icun-  to  beat  72.17  H^nx    wan    kuna'wa^    now   they 

(begin  to)  beat  one  another  80.1. 

In  a  few  instances  this  suffix  is  used  to  express  distribution  of 
action. 

tlifmxW^-  to  cut  48.12  H  tlEmx^na'^u^n   he   cut  it   into 

pieces  (literally,  he  cut  it  here 
and  there)  52.23,  24 

Iqu'nwt  knot  Iqunwina'^Hun  yof^'xa^   he   made 

lots  of  knots  (literally,  he  made 
many  knots  here  and  there) 

svfqu-  to  join  80.9  mq^na'^Hun  he  joined  it  together 

Ldpq-  (?)  80.15  Lapqana'^Hun  he  put  them  side  by 

side 

aq-  to  take  off  13.1  aqna'^Hun,  he  took  it  apart. 

'tnux^^-  has  the  same  function  as  the  preceding  -naw{a),  but  is 
employed  less  often,  and  seems  to  be  confined  to  a  limited  number  of 
stems.  This  suffix  is  frequently  affected  by  the  shifting  of  the  accent 
(see  §  12). 

waa^'  he  says  8.9  waa^' rtiunnaa^x   they   two  talk  to 

each  other  10.6 
s^atsl'tca^x  waa^'mux^  thus   they 

two  talk  to  each  other  10. 6,  7 
atn'td^ax  waa'yEmxust  thus  they 
began  to  talk  to  each  other  56.4 
waa' yEmxHta^x  thej^  two  began  to 
talk  to  each  other  48.13 

§  60 
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tcanhatl-  to  club 


hima^h!-  to  hit 


tcanhatl' mxutxa^x  q^Li'mt  ants 
jpEnt's  they  two  were  clubbing 
each  other's  anus,  those  skunks 
86.9 

Jdma^'L/muxwanx  they  hit  one 
another 


§  51.  Distributive -if  aa? 

This  suffix  expresses  the  distributive  of  intransitive  verbs.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  most  nouns,  even  without  the  aid  of  any  specific  device, 
may  have  the  function  of  intransitive  verbs,  this  suffix  will  be  found 
added  to  nouns,  especially  to  terms  of  relationship.  The  initial  I  is 
frequently  changed  into  d^  (see  §  2). 

The  form  -If  ax  followed  by  certain  subjective  pronouns  is  subject  to 
a  peculiar  law  of  contraction  (see  §  24). 


k!tn-  to  hear  70.5 


suqu-  to  join 


Lapq-  (?) 


nlctc-  to  fight 


m^u'sk^  younger  brother  56. 6 


mictdi'*  younger  sister  40.2 


Tcl^na'^'faxtc  wa'as  xaftslu  tnqfa'- 
a^  two  rivers  will  have  one 
language  (literall}'^,  hear  mutu- 
ally their  language  [the  people 
of]  two  rivers)  32.6,  7 

su'qiV'fiax  ants  hlt^'^  xdL/l'yusnE 
adjoining  these  houses  are  built 
80.9,  10. 

alqa'tc  Llaya'  H  cln^x  hltsl'^  xd- 
Lla'yunE  Ld'pqa^fax  on  one 
place  three  houses  are  built  side 
by  side  80.14,  15 

nl'ctcafa'^x  st'n^xyun  (to)  fight 
mutually  they  two  want  (with 
them)  52.2 

nwb' skwif a^x  xaftsl'^wa^x  younger 
brothers  mutually  they  two 
(were)  40.18 

nlfctcafa^x,  ind'sTcwlfa^x  =  nl'ct- 
cafaxa^x,  mdskimfaxa^x  (see 
§24) 

Qua'ctcLfanxa^i  ( =  ma' ctcif  axcm  - 
xan)  sisters  mutually  we  (excl.) 
are 

§  51 
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§  52.  Tentative  -tc? 

This  suffix  indicates  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  subject  to  perform 
a  certain  action,  and  may  best  be  rendered  by  to  attempt,  to  try  .  .  . 
The  native  Siuslaw,  unable  to  express  its  exact  meaning,  rendered  it 
b}'  various  phrases,  chiefly  by  sentences  like  to  do  something  slowly, 
TO  "kind  of"  .  .  .,etc.  Verbal  stems  ending  in  a  consonant  insert  a 
weak  vowel  between  its  final  sound  and  the  suffix  (see  §  4).  In  ter- 
minal position  this  suffix  appears  as  -tdya  (see  §  24). 


yax-  to  see  34.4 


Lxat-  to  run  12.3 


hun- io  beat  72.17 


t!uha'-  to  sell,  to  buy  74.5 

lit!-  to  eat  13.10 
mix-  to  swim 


stl'mfinx  ydxatc'a'wax  there  they 
intend  to  try  to  look  60.7 

yofxatc'lst^nx  lit  lay  a'  you  (will) 
try  to  begin  to  look  for  food  13.7 

yaxatc^ oy'' wltin  tfdmc  I  intend  try- 
ing to  look  for  my  boy  60.1,  2 

Lxa'tatc'ist  Iclexu'tc  l!  ay  a' to  he 
begins  to  attempt  to  run  every- 
where 13.8,  9 

H  s^a  tsl'k/ya  T&unu'tswa  that  one 
very  (hard)  tries  to  beat  (them) 
78.18 

t/uhatc'l'ntxa'^x  (they  two)  try  to 
sell  their  (dual)  many  (hides) 

ll'tlatc'in  I  eat  slowly 

ml'xatc'ya  he  is  "kind  of"  swim- 
ming 


§  53.  Negative  -U  {-ciH) 

This  suffix  expresses  negation  of  action,  and  is  used  with  intransitive 
verbs  only.  Negation  of  transitive  verbs  by  means  of  a  special  suffix 
is  not  exhibited.  The  verbal  stem  to  which  this  suffix  is  added  must 
be  preceded  by  the  negative  particles  M%  huinVntc  not  (see  §  131). 
An  explanation  of  the  parallel  occurrence  of  -ll  and  -aH  is  given  in  §  2. 

aH-  to  sleep  23.9 


mntm-  to  travel  12.10 
a/nxfl-  to  think 

(A'l'x-  to  move,  to  shake  27.2 
§§  52-53 


IcurmJ ntd^nxan  a^'&Q,  not  we  (excl.) 

sleep  70.19 
Icunn'ntc  nl'TcIa  imfntmll  not  alone 

he  traveled  94.11 
Icumi'ntc  nictal'tc  ci'nxll  not  (of) 

anything'  he  was  thinking    60. 

20,  21 
Icu^  (A'l'xil  not  he  moved  27.2,  3 
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ta^-  to  live  32.21 


imlvo-  to  affirm,  to  answer  17.7     Tcu^  ya' tsa  wl'lwll  not  (for)  a  long 

time  he  answered  7-1.4 
squ'ma  H  Icimii'ji.tc  ta'U  inqla'ltc 

pelican  did  not  live  in  the  bay 

44.1 
Hn  IcurnVntc  si'nqlaH  I  (am)  not 

hungry  44.15,  16 
TcumVntc  xa'wU  he  does  not  die  16.8 


Shnq!-  to  be  hungry  44.11 

«       xau-  to  die  40.21 

Modal  Elements  of  the  Passive  Voice  (§§  64r-59) 
§  54:.  Introductory 

Siuslaw  employs  a  great  number  of  suffixes  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  the  passive  voice.  Many  of  these  suffixes  express,  besides 
the  passive  idea,  some  other  grammatical  category,  and  according  to 
this  secondary  function  they  maj?-  be  divided  into  the  following  classes: 

(1)  Pure  passive  suffixes. 

(2)  Suffixes  conveying  the  passive  voice  and  temporal  categories. 

(3)  Passive  suffixes  indicating  pronominal  and  possessive  interrela- 
tions. 

The  suffixes  of  the  last  category  have  been  fully  discussed  in  §§38 

and  39. 

§  55.  I*resent  Passive  -xam 

It  expresses  the  present  tense  of  the  passive  voice,  and  may  be  added 
directly  to  the  stem  or  may  be  preceded  by  the  verbalizing  suffix  -a* 
{-i)  (see  §§  75,  2).  In  the  latter  case  it  conveys  an  inchoative  passive 
idea.  In  narratives  this  suffix  assumes  the  function  of  an  historic  pres- 
ent. Stems  ending  in  a  consonant  insert  a  weak  vowel  between  their 
final  sound  and  the  suffix  (see  §  4). 


hl^wa'x-  to  send  7.7 

qaa-  to  enter  44.4 

waa'-  to  speak  7.1 

wlliD-  to  affirm  17.7 

skwa-  to  stand  10.9 

Aazfc'- to  ask  66.16 
lak^-  to  get,  to  take  7.5 


HwanL/oxa'xam  then  finally  he 

was  sent  16.10 
SExa^'tc  qaa'xam  into  a  canoe   it 

was  put  in  34.5 
waa' xam  s^ats^'tc  he  was  told  thus 

8.1 
vMwa'xam  he  was  answered  "  yes  " 

30.11 
skwaha'xam  ants  xa^tca'a^  placed 

was  that  roast  (in  the  fire)  90.9 
H  hatc'l'xam  he  was  asked  66.16 
tiAintca'irm,  lokvn'xam  an   ax  was 

seized  27.10 

§§  54-55 
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In  two  instances  the  verbal  stem,  to  which  this  suffix  is  added,  has 
been  reduplicated  (see  §  107). 


Ll'u  he  comes  9.3 
tEmu-  to  assemble  7,3 


H  wan  LllLlwa'xam  finally  he  was 
approached  16.3 

tiEmtlma'xam  vmn  they  come  to 
see  him  now  (literally,  he  is 
assembled  about,  now)  23.3,  4 

For  forms  in  -xamltx,  expressing-  passives  with  indirect  object,  the 
grammatical  subject  being  the  property  of  the  indirect  object,  see  §  39. 

§56.  Future  Passives  in  -atam,  -i  (-a>),  -aao 

These  suffixes  indicate  the  future  tense  of  the  passive  voice.  No 
explanation  for  the  occurrence  of  the  variety  of  forms  can  be  given. 
Similarly,  all  attempts  to  correlate  these  different  suffixes  with  certain 
stems  have  been  without  results. 

-ataTU  is  added  directly  to  stems.  Stems  ending  in  ^-vowels  con- 
tract this  vowel  with  the  initial  a  of  the  suffix  (see  §  9).  Final  I 
and  u  of  the  stem  are  diphthongized  into  ya  and  wa  respectively 
before  the  addition  of  the  suffix  (see  §  7). 


tEmu-  to  assemble  7.3 


^71"'- to  find  34.12 
s^a'tsa  thus  8.7 

Tela-  to  invite  16.3 
waa'-  to  speak  7.1 
h%n-  to  take  along  23.2 


ntctdh'tcHct  tE  tsrn^wa'  tarn    .    .    . 
why  these  you,  will  be  assem- 
bled 30.17 
qn^'wa'tmjiin  I  will  be  found 
s^atsa'tamtn  thus  it  will  (be  done) 

to  me 
Tclaha'tcmianx  you  will  be  invited 
waa' tarn  he  will  be  told 
hina'tam  it  will  be  taken  along 


By  adding  to  -atam  the  objective  form  -un  (see  §  28)  a  compound 
suffix  -atamun  is  obtained  which  exercises  the  function  of  a  causative 
passive  for  ther  future  tense.  No  examples  of  this  formation  have  been 
found  in  the  texts. 


hin-  to  take  along  23.2 
skwa^-  to  stand  10.9 


Mna'tamun  he  will  cause  him  to 

be  taken  along 
akwaha' tamun  I  will  cause  him  to 

be  placed 
skwaha'tamun  =  shwaha' tamuntn 

(see  §  15) 
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tun-  to  invite  16.2 


tuna'tamun  I  will  cause  him  to 
be  invited 


-T  (-CT*).  This  suffix  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  nominalizing 
suffix  of  identical  phonetic  value.  The  stem  to  which  it  is  added 
invariably  undergoes  a  phonetic  change,  which  may  be  called  stem- 
amplification  (see  §  112).  An  explanation  for  the  parallel  occurrence 
of  -^  and  -«*  is  found  in  §  2. 


hln-  to  take  along  23.2 
Jcun-  to  beat  72.17 
Lol-  to  hit 
hakw-  to  fall  8.7 


ana'x-  to  give  up  16.8 

l!xux^-  reduplicated  form  of 
l!xu-  to  know  40.16 


Uya'nln  I  shall  be  taken  along 
h^wa'^nln  I  shaU  be  beaten 
L°wa'llnx  you  will  get  hit 
Ha'^x  tcl'ioatc  Jiakwa'o}  they  two 

into  the  water  will  be  thrown 

88.7,  8 
wictx  k^  a'naxa}    suppose    he    be 

given  up  64.26 
L  Ix^wa'xwln  I  shall  be  known 


-act'*  occurs  more  frequently  than  the  two  previously  discussed  suf- 
fixes, and  is  added  to  the  bare  stem.  Stems  ending  in  a  contract  their 
final  vowel  with  the  initial  a  of  the  suffix  (see  §  9).  Sometimes,  but 
not  as  a  rule,  the  stem  is  amplified  before  adding  the  future  passive 
-aa^.     This  suffix  usually  requires  the  accent. 


xnl^n-  to  do  10.5 
L.'xmal'-  to  kill  15.3 

tun-  to  invite 
ma'qll-  to  dance  28.7 

l/ox-  to  send  16.10 

xau-  to  die  40.21 
hln-  to  take  along  9.5 


yaF-'xa?  hutca}'  xnl^na'a^  much 
playing  will  be  done  9.6,  7 

Hn  kwmi'ntc  sVn^xyun  Llxmaya'a^ 
I  not  want  it  (that)  he  shall  be 
killed  15.8,  16.2 

s^a'tsa  tuna'a^  thus  he  will  be 
invited  16.2 

atsl'tc  waa'xam,  mEqle^na'a^  thus 
it  was  said,  "A  dance  will  be 
arranged  for  him  "  19.1,  2 

m'n^xyatlya  ants  hltc  L.'oxa'a'^  was 
thinking  that  man  (who)  was 
going  to  be  sent  19.8,  9 

^'n^xyunE  xawa'a^  it  was  desired 
(that)  he  be  killed  24.1 

warn,  Mna'a^  now  he  will  be  taken 
along  25.1 
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tutc-  to  spear  62.2  Pwatca'a^  it  will  be  speared  62.8 

Idk^-  to  get  7.5  kumVntc^nx  txu  lakwa'a'^^  tuha'- 

a'"7ix  yaP-'xa  not  for  nothing  they 
will  get  you,  they  will  buy  you 
big  (literall}^,  not  you  just  taken 
will  be,  bought  you  will  be 
much)  74.16,  17 

\  57.  Past  Passive  -x  amy  ax 

This  suffix  is  (loosely)  composed  of  the  present  passive  -xam  (see 
§  65)  and  of  the  suffix  for  the  past  tense  -yax  (see  §  74). 

qnu-  to  find  56.9  iAinno!\  qii^^wa'xa'myax    elk  was 

found  34.12,  13 
laJc^-  to  seize  7.5  ants  Mtc  lokwl' xamyax  that  man 

(who)  was  seized  60.12 
s^a'^so^  thus  11.10  s^atsi' xamyax  thus  it  was  (done) 

32.16 
hlq!-  to  start  15.1  s^a'tsa  Mqla'xaviyax  thus   it  was 

started  32.16 

xau'  he  died  40.21  xa^wl'xamyax  he  was  killed  29.6 

That  the  composition  of  this  suffix  is  felt  to  be  rather  loose  may  be 
best  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  sign  of  the  past  {-yax)  may  pre- 
cede the  passive  suffix  -xam^  as  is  shown  in  the  following  instances: 

ci'nxl-  to  think  60.21  (yi'n^xyaxams^ats%'tcity^2iS,iho\xg\it 

thus  27.6 
/m*-  (?)  to  lose  hu^'yaxan  (I)  got  lost  68.2 

yahll'tc-  in  pieces  96.11  ydk/ztcya'xa/mccwd'katG  into -pieces 

was  (cut)  his  head  29.4,  5 
tc/ha^c-  to  be  glad  27.1  tcfJia^cya'xam  wan    gladness  was 

felt  now  23.3 

In  all  these  instances  the  suffix  -yaxam  has  resulted  from  an  origi- 
nal -yaxxam  (see  §  15). 

§  58.  Passive   Verbs  in  -utn-  (-autn-),  -u'nE  (-aii'nE) 

These  suffixes  are  extensively  employed  in  the  formation  of  the 
passive  voice;  alone  they  do  not  express  any  particular  tense. 
They  may  be  added  either  directly  to  the  stem,  or  to  the  stem  ver- 
balized by  means  of  the  suffix  -a^  (see  §  75).  The  subjective  suffixes 
are  added  to  these  suffixes  by  means  of  a  weak  vowel  (see  §  4);  but 
since  the  third  person  singular  has  no  distinct  form,  and  as  clusters  of 
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consonants  in  final  position  are  inadmissible,  the  form  of  this  suffix  in 
terminal  position  is  always  -utnE  {-aHriE). 

The  form  -uue  has  resulted  from  the  change  of  the  t  of  -utn-  to  a 
weak  aspiration  (see  §  16).  The  interchange  between  u  and  «"  has 
been  discussed  in  §  2. 


H  qa'LxutuE  then  it  was  counted 
%^a'tsa  xm'^nuinE  thus  it  was  done 

62.9 
Tcumi'ntc  nictaJtc  wa^-'aHnE  noth- 
ing was  said  18.3 
fd'l'u    qatcW-'txaHnE    (from    the) 

well  it  is  drunk  76.12 
IhcM'tx-  to  shout  continually     Ihall'txaHnE    he     is     continually 

shouted  at 
at^'t&n  tuaa'yutriE  thus  I  am  told 

20.6 
tutca'yutnE  it  is  speared  8.7 
tsi'L.'l     L.'a''^^     H      xoLL.'a'yutnE 

many  arrows  are  m.^de  78.6 
s^a'tsa  xm/^nunE  thus  it  is  done 

74.2 
ma'ltcunE  ants  hltsl'^  a  lire  was 

built  (in)  that  house  25.2 
s^atn'tc  iDaa'yunE  ants  hltc  thus 

was  told  that  man  30.2,  3 
JcHx  tE^  xahla'yunE  everything 

is  made  78.5,  6 
k.'aha'yunin  I  am  invited  17.9 
Jc/aha'yunanx    thou    art    invited 

16.3 
Tc.'aha'yWnatci    you    are    invited 

30.10 
si'n^xyunanx    Li'utux     you     are 

wanted  (to)  come  19.7,  8 
otsi'tG  L.'dnl'txa^'nE  thus  it  is  fre- 
quently said  16.9 


qaLx-  to  count  8.5 
xnl^n-  to  do  1(>.5 

waa-  to  speak  7. 1 

qatcu}'tx  he  drinks 


11.10 
waa^'  he  says  8.9 

tutca^'  he  spears  62.2 
xaL.'a^'  he  makes  50.8 

xnl^n-  to  do  10.5 

miltc-  to  burn  26.9 

waa^'  he  says  8.9 

xdL.'a'''  he  makes  50.8 

k!a-  to  invite  16.3 


si'nxi-  to  desire  18.5 
L.'onltx-  to  tell  continually 


When  preceded  by  the  sign  of  the  past  tense,  -yax  (see  §  74),  these 
suffixes  denote  the  passive  voice  of  the  past  tense. 

Aa2!c'- to  ask  66. 16  atsl'tc  waa'-'   ants  ha' tc' yaxa^' tnE 

thus  said  that  one  (who)   was 
asked  66.24,  25 

§  58 
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haw-  to  finish  14.6 


.  .  a7its  hltsl'^  Jia^wa^' styaxdP't/iiE 
(when)  that  house  began  to  be 
finished 


§  59.  Durative  Passives  in  -isutn-  (-isu'nE),  -usn- 

-tsutn-  {-Isu'nE).  This  suffix  is  composed  of  the  durative  -is  (see 
§  69)  and  of  the  passive  -ut7i-  (see  §  58).  It  denotes  a  passive  action 
of  long  duration.  Owing  to  its  durative  character,  the  verbal  stem  to 
which  this  suffix  is  added  is  frequently  amplified  (see  §  112)  or  dupli- 
cated (see  §  107).  -isutii-  interchanges  constantly  with  -ahutn-  (see 
§§2,  69).  The  subjective  pronouns  are  added  by  means  of  a  weak 
vowel.  In  final  position  it  occurs  as  -IsutnE^  because  a  final  cluster  of 
t  +  n  is  inadmissible  (see  §  4).  The  change  of  the  i  to  &  weak  aspi- 
ration in  -ImnE  has  been  fully  discussed  in  §  16  (see  also  §  68). 

Ian-  to  call  by  name 
cil'x-  to  i5hake  27.3 


waa'-  to  speak  7.1 
hits-  to  put  on  11.8 
Li'u  (they)  come  9.3 
yaj"'-  to  look  23.9 
qaLx-  to  count  8.5 
waa'-  to  speak  7.1 
hal-  to  shout  13.11 
L.'xu-  to  know  40.16 


lafnlsutnE  antshltc  he  is  constantly 

called,  that  man  23.7 
ci'l'xlsutnEho,  is  constantly  shaken 

27.2 
atsl'tc  vM'd^sunE  thus  he  is  always 

told  24.2 
Mya'tslsutnE  it  is  frequently  put 

on  11.7 
LllLlwl'sutnE    he    is    being    ap- 
proached 26.2 
ya'q^hlsunE     he     is     continually 

watched  26.1 
qa'hxlsvbUE    it  is   being  counted 

62.11 
atsl'tc  waa^'suuE  thus  he  is  being 

told  23.10 
Ihall'sunE  he  is    c  o  n  t  i  n  u  a  1 1 3^ 

shouted  at  14.2 
M*   Llxu'xfuJ-suHiE   tcaltcl'tc    ants 

xint  not  it  was   known  where 

that  one  went  64.15,  16 


~usn~  is  a  combined  suffix.  Its  first  element  is  undoubtedly  the  du- 
rative -us  (see  §  69);  while  the  second  component  seems  to  represent 
an  abbreviated  form  of  the  passive  suffix  -utn-,  discussed  in  §"58.  It 
indicates  a  passive  action  of  long  duration  or  frequent  occurrence,  and 
may  best  be  rendered  by  it  would  .  .  . 

§  59 
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This  suffix  is  always  added  to  the  verbal  stem  by  means  of  the  ver- 
balizing -<2*  (changed  into  l;  see  §  75).  Both  -I  and  -«*'  are  subject  to 
consonantization  before  the  initial  vowel  of  the  passive  suffix,  so  that 
this  suffix  invariably  occurs  as  -lyusn-  or  -ayusn-  (see  §  8).  In  a  few 
instances  it  appears  as  -e^yusn-  (see  §  2).  The  subjective  pronouns 
beginning  with  a  consonant  are  added  to  this  suffix  by  means  of  a 
weak  vowel;  and  as  a  third  person  singular  has  no  special  form,  and 
since  a  terminal  cluster  of  s  +  w  is  inadmissible,  these  suffixes  in  termi- 
nal position  always  appear  as  -usns,  -lyusnE  or  -ayusne  (see  §  4). 

tqul-  to  shout  52.8  tqull'yusriE   ants   tdxnl'nE   he  is 

always  shouted  at,  that  raccoon 

76.16,  17 
A«Z- to  shout  13.11  Ihall' yusnE  he  would  be  shouted 

at  70.22 
tyaa'- to  speak  7. 1  at&i'tc  waa' yusnE  thus   he  would 

be  told  24.7 
Ian-  to  call  23.7  Idnat IV yusnE    he    is   continually 

called  76.17,  18 
i(w'- to  buy  71.17  tuha'yusnE  she  would  be  bought 

74.18,  19 
xnWn-  to  do  10.15  s^a'tsa  xnV"n%' yusnE  thus  it  would 

be  done  76.5 
llq-  to  dig  84.2  Uqe^'yusnE  ants  lIo!'^^  dug  would 

be  the  ground  80.6 
xah!-  to  make  50.8  xahli! yusnE  ants  hltsi'^  made  is 

that  house  80.13 

In  one  instance  this  suffix  has  been  added  to  a  verbal  stem  by  means 
of  the  verbalizing  -u}  (see  §  75). 

tciji'"'-  to  pack  tcin^u'yusnE  H  qatc^nV yusnE  they 

pack  it  and  go  (literally,  it  is 
packed  and  carried  off)  100.20 

In  another  instance  the  suffix  appears  as  -wusnE. 

lI'u  (they)  come  9.3  Llmi'kcu  lIwVwusue   flounder  is 

brought  continually  100.10 

This  occurrence  of  the  w  before  -usnE  may  be  explained  as  due  to 
retrogressive  assimilation;  that  is  to  say,  the  original  y  has  been 
changed  into  w  to  agree  in  character  -with  the  w  of  the  stem  Liwa^'  he 

COMES. 

§  59 
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Modal  Elements  of  the  Imperative  and  Exhortative  Modes  (§§  60-64) 
§  60.  Introductory 

Attention  has  been  called  in  §  40  to  the  variety  of  suffixes  that  are 
emploj^ed  in  Siuslaw  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  imperative 
mode.  By  far  the  majority  of  these  suffixes  indicate,  besides  the  im- 
perative idea,  also  pronominal  and  possessive  interrelations  between 
subject  and  object.  These  have  been  treated  as  primai^ly  objective 
forms,  and  have  been  fully  discussed  in  §  §  40-48.  In  the  following 
sections  only  such  suffixes  will  be  discussed  the  primary  functions 
of  which  are  those  of  an  imperative  mode. 

Siuslaw  makes  a  clear  distinction  between  a  true  imperative,  a  pro- 
hibitive, and  an  exhortative  mode,  and  expresses  these  three  varieties 
by  means  of  distinct  formative  elements. 

The  difference  between  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  imperative  and 
exhortative  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  contents.  The  imperative 
expresses  a  command  more  or  less  peremptory;  while  the  exhortative 
conveys  an  admonition,  a  wish.  Furthermore,  the  exhortative  rarely 
applies  to  the  second  person  as  the  subject  of  the  action.  All  exhor- 
tative expressions  are  preceded  by  the  particle  qaH  (see  §  129)  and  are 
rendered  by  let  me,  him  .  •   .  ,  permit  me  to  .  .  .    ,  may  i  .  .  .   ,  etc 

§  ai.  Imperative  SuMx  for  Intransitive  Verbs  -Em 

This  suffix  is  added  to  intransitive  verbs  only,  regardless  of  whether 
they  express  a  real  active  idea  or  a  mere  condition.  It  is  suffixed  di- 
rectly to  the  verbal  stem;  and  when  added  to  stems  that  end  in  a 
vowel,  the  obscure  e  of  the  suffix  is  contracted  with  the  vowel  of  the 
stem.  In  such  contractions  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  stem-vowel 
usually  predominate  (see  §  9).  The  second  person  singular  is  not  ex- 
pressed. The  imperative  for  the  second  persons  dual  and  plural  is 
obtained  by  suffixing  to  -Em  the  subjective  pronouns  -ts  and  -tci  re- 
spectively (see  §  24).  These  pronouns  are  added  by  means  of  a  weak 
«- vowel  (see  §  4). 

lU/-  to  eat  13.10  ll't.'Em  eatl  40.26 

fcms- to  wake  up  40.9  ^lyi'sM?!  wake  up!  58.5 

waa'-  to  speak  7.1  wa'am  speak! 

qatc^n-  to  go  8.2  qa'tcnEm  go  I 

ma'q.'l-  to  dance  28.7  7naq!yEm  dance! 
§§  60-61 
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Tiaw-  to  quit,  to  end  14.6  ha'um  quit! 

qatc^n- to  go  S.'i  qa'ic?iE77iats  you  two  go\ 

tqul-  to  shout  52,8  tqu'lsmats  you  two  shout! 

qdtx-  to  cry  68.15  qa'txmnatcfi  you  cry! 

xaVn-  to  climb  up  12.4  xa'lnEmatcfi  you  climb  up! 

In  negative  sentences  the  imperative  suffix  -Ein  is  replaced  by  the 
durative  -is  (see  §  69).  The  whole  phrase  is  preceded  by  the  particle 
of  negation  ^i.u\  Tcumi'ntc  not  (see  §  131),  to  which  are  added  the  sub- 
jective pronouns  for  the  second  persons  (see  §§  24,  26). 

snntm-  to  travel  12.10  Tciin'nx  od'ntnds  don't  travel! 

aH-  to  sleep  24.1  Icmnx  a^'sis  don't  sleep!  23.9 

qa^ha'ntc  far  10.3  Jcvnnx  qa^ha'ntcis  don't   (go)  far 

away!  56.21 
waa'-  to  speak  7.1  Icvnnx  s^at&i'tc  waJa^s   don't  thus 

say!  50.1 
qatc^n-  to  go  8.2  TciV'ts  qa' tennis  don't  you  two  go! 

54.23,  56.1 
ma'qll-  to  dance  28.7  Tcumi'ntc^ tei     ma'q.'ls     don't    ye 

dance! 

By  suffixing  to  the  imperative  tne  subjective  pronouns  for  the  first 
persons  dual  and  plural  (see  §  24),  an  exhortative  mode  for  these  per- 
sons is  obtained. 

tca'xum  go!  tca'xumans  let  us  two  (inch)  go\ 

58.5 
II'Hevi  eat!  40.26  1%'tlEmans  let  us  two  (inch)  eat' 

ll'tlEmanl  let  us  (incl.)  eat! 
7ia'lEm  start!  na'lEmanl  let  us  (incl.)  start! 

§  62.  Imperative  Suffix  for  Transitive  Verbs  -is  (-ais) 

This  suffix  expresses  an  imperative  transitive  idea.  It  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  durative  suffix  -is  (see  §  69),  the  phonetic  resem- 
blance between  these  two  suffixes  being  purely  accidental.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  durative  -Is  indicates  an  intransitive  action, 
and  is  made  transitive  b}'  the  addition  of  the  transitive  -U7i  (see  §  28). 

The  student  is  easily  apt  to  confuse  these  two  suffixes,  because  in 
the  prohibitive  mode  the  transitivized  durative  -Isun  (see  p.  518)  is 
used;  but  this  use  is  perfectly  logical,  since  a  transitive  prohibitive  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  (negated)  action  of  long  dura- 
tion performed  by  a  second  person  as  subject. 

§  62 
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The  following  table  may  best  serve  to  distinguish  at  a  glance  be- 
tween the  different  suffixes  in  -is  that  occur  in  Siuslaw: 


Not  related 

Related 

-Is  transitive  imperative 
-Isun  transitive  prohibitive 

-IS  intransitive  durative 
-Isun  transitive  durative 

waa'-  to  talk  7.1 
L/wan-  to  tell  7.3 


The  imperative  for  the  second  persons  dual  und  plural  is  not  often 
expressed  b}^  suffixing  to  -is  the  subjective  pronouns  -ts  and  -tci  re- 
spectively (see  §  24),  because  the  subjective  pronouns  are  usually  suf- 
fixed to  attributes  and  particles  that  precede  the  verbal  term  (see  §  26). 
The  interchange  between  -I  and  -a^  has  been  discussed  in  §  2. 

wa'a's  tsilk  to  him!  76.18 
L/wa'ms  teWhiml  30.13 
hi'satci   L/wd'nls    well    you    tell 

(them)!  30.3 
t°wa't(fis  spear  it!  64.2 
/n'mstake  it  along! 
sTcwa'ha^s  set  it  up! 
ha'fiixls  tie  it! 

qa'tc^nlsats  j^ou  two  make  him  go! 
ll'tHsatd  you  eat  it! 


tutc-  to  spear  62.2 
hm-  to  take  along  9.5 
skwa-  to  stand  10.9 
hamx-  to  tie  8.6 
qatc^n-  to  go  8.2 
lit!-  to  eat  13.10 


In  negative  sentences  the  imperative  suffix  is  replaced  by  the  tran- 
sitive form  of  the  durative  -Imn  (see  §  69).  The  verb  is  preceded  by 
the  negative  particle  lzu\  Icmm'ntc^  used  in  connection  with  the  subjec- 
tive pronouns  for  the  second  persons  (see  §§  131,  40). 

z/wan-  to  tell  7.3  Icwi'nx  L/wd'nisun  don't  you  tell 

him!  17.1,  2 
qatc^n-  to  go  8.2  Icvnnx  qa'tc^msun  don't  you  make 

him  go! 
hw-  to  take  along  9.5  Tcumi'ntc^nx    hl'nlsun    don't   j'ou 

take  it  along! 

The  exhortative  for  the  first  persons  is  formed  by  adding  to  -Is  the 
subjective  pronouns  for  these  persons  (see  §  24). 

lak'^-  to  take  7.5  la'lcwlsans  let  us  two  (incl. )  take  it! 

haw-  to  quit,  to  stop  14.6  ha'wlsanl  let  us  (incl.)  stop  it! 

§  63.  Intransitive  Exhortative  -ixmi  (-aixmi) 
This  suffix  expresses  an  admonition,  addressed  to  a  first  or  third 
person,  to  perform  an  action  that  has  no  object.     The  verb  must  be 
preceded  by  the  exhortative  particle  qaJ-l  (see  §  129),  and  the  subjective 
§  63 
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pronouns  indicating  the  subject  of  the  action  are  added  to  this  parti- 
cle and  never  to  the  exhortative  suffix  (see  §  26). 

The  reasons  for  the  interchange  between  -ix?m  and  -a^tcmi  are 
discussed  in  §  2. 

qatc^n-  to  go  8.2  qaH  qatc^nl'xmi  let  him  go! 

a^s-  to  sleep  23.9  qa^.n  a^si'xnvi  let  me  sleep! 

waa'-  to  speak  7.1  qaH^ns  waa}'xm%  let  us  two  (incl.) 

speak! 
ma'^-.^^'i  to  dance  28.7  qa^'l^nxanmaq!l'xm%\^t\x%{%^f^.) 

dance! 
Jial-  to  shout  13.11  qa^'Pnl    hall'xmi    let     us    (incl.) 

shout! 
qatcu-  to  drink  T6. 12  qa^'Pnx  qatcu^'xmi  let  them  drink ! 

lit/-  to  eat  13.10  qaH  lltH'xmi  let  him  eat! 

In  one  single  instance  the  exhortative  for  a  second  person  (singular) 
occurs.  The  suffix  is  followed  by  the  future  passive  -I  (see  §  56),  and 
the  exhortative  particle  is  missing. 

maltc-  to  burn  25.2  mUtcl' xmlnx  you  may  get  burned 

(literally,  to  burn  [exhortative, 
future  passive]  thou)  26.9 
§  64.  Exhortative  A 
This  suffix  admonishes  the  speaker  to  perform  an  act,  the  object  of 
which  must  be  one  of  the  second  persons,  and  may  best  be  rendered 
into  English  by  let  me,  thee  ....     The    object  of  the  action  is 
expressed  by  adding  the  subjective  pronouns  to  this  suffix  (see  §  24) 
by  means  of  a  weak  a- vow  el  (see  §  4).     Singular  subjects  are  not  ex- 
pressed phonetically;  duality  or  plurality  of  subject  is  indicated  by 
means  of  the  independent  personal  pronouns  (see  §  113).     The  particle 
Tc^  (see  §  127)  frequently  follows  these  exhortative  forms,  and,  when 
preceding  a  form  with  the  second  person  singular  as  the  object  {-lanx), 
it  changes  the  final  x  into  a  (see  §  4). 

L.'wan-  to  tell  17.1  hlwa'nlanx  let  me  tell  thee! 

Lol-  to  hit  LolE'lats  let  me  hit  you  two! 

hate'-  to  ask  66.16  Im'tc'latei  let  me  ask  j^ou! 

L.'wan-  to  tell  17.1  L/wd'nlanalc^  let  me  tell  thee! 

<L/wd'nlanxlc^ 

For  other  devices  employed  in  Siuslaw  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing the  exhortative  mode,  see  §  129. 

§  64 
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TEMPORAL  SUFFIXES  (§§  65-74) 
§65.  Introductory 

Siuslaw  shows  a  rich  development  of  the  category  of  time,  and  em- 
ploys a  variety  of  suflSxes  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  different 
tenses  of  actions  and  conditions.  The  simple  form  of  the  verb  has 
an  indefinite  character  and  is  used  to  denote  past  and  present  occur- 
rences, but  otherwise  the  temporal  classification  is  strictly  adhered  to. 

All  temporal  suffixes  may  be  divided  into  semi-temporal  and  true 
temporal  suffixes.  Primarily ,  each  of  these  suffixes  expresses  the  tense 
of  an  intransitive  action  only;  but  by  suffixing  to  the  tense  sign 
transitive  suffixes,  such  as  -un,  -uts,  etc.,  the  same  idea  of  time  for 
transitive  occurrences  is  obtained.  The  only  exceptions  are  found  in 
the  intentional  and  future  tenses,  which  show  two  separate  forms — 
one  for  intransitive  verbs  and  the  other  for  transitive  actions  (see 
§§  41,  70,  73). 

Semi- temporal  Suflixes  (§§  66-70) 
§  6*6.  Inchoative  -st 

This  suffix  denotes  the  commencement  of  an  action,  and  assumes  in 
some  instances  a  transitional  significance.  Stems  ending  in  a  con- 
sonant insert  a  weak  vowel  between  the  final  consonant  and  the  initial 
element  of  the  suffix  (see  §  4).  When  it  is  desired  to  express  the 
inchoative  tense  of  a  transitive  action,  the  transitive  -U7i  or  any  of  the 
other  transitive  forms  is  added  to  the  suffix  (see  §§  27  et  seq.). 

qwaxtc-  to  go  towards  62.8.         H  qwa'xtcist  tifi'watc  and  she  began 

to  go  towards  the  water  90.22 
maltc-  to  burn  25.2  mi'ltcist  he  began  to  burn  29.3 

X  ,^a?a^a25c''- to  attempt  to  run       Lxa'tatc'ist   Tdexu'tc    hfaya'tc  he 

begins  to  attempt  to  run  in  all 

directions  13.8,  9 
qa^Ti^-  to  be  tired  qa^'nust  a' ntsHc  in^v!sk^  he  began 

to  get  tired,  his  younger  brother 

58.11 
i^a^a?- to  cry  58.15  Ha^x  stlm  qa'txast  and   the}'^   two 

there  began  to  cry  58.17 
wUtc-  to  send  qamita'tc    wi'ltiAstun    her  father 

(discriminative)   began  to  send 

her  92.20 
raatc-  to  lie  38.21  s^aM'tc  TtvUtcistun  .  .  .   thus  he 

began  to  fell  .  .  .  94.7,  8 
§§  65-66 
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ha'mnit!-  to  believe  78.1,  2        H  wan  ha'n^nl't.'istun  and  finally 

she  began  to  believe  him  46.3 

In  a  few  instances  this  suffix  will  be  found  added  to  a  stem  after  the 
same  has  been  verbalized  by  means  of  the  suffix  -«*'  (see  §  75). 

xintm-  to  travel  about  12.10       IcfeayuftG  hlaya'tc  H^nx  xi'ntma^st 

everywhere  they  began  to  travel 

about  72.20 
s^a^tu'ni  pEll'tc  in'ntma^stun  the 

big  one  first  he  began  to  take 

along  92.18 
wus%-  to  be  sleepy  wusya'aHt  ants  ml'lda  hltc  began 

to  feel  sleepy  that  bad  man  26. 

1,2    ^ 
wusya' a^stin  I  begin  to  feel  sleepy 

26.8 
lit!-  to  eat  13.10  wd'nwits  ItH'stun  already  he  (had) 

commenced  to  devour  him  94. 19 

(^  =  «*'  see  §  2) 

It  sometimes  follows  the  other  true  temporal  suffixes,  lending  to  the 
inchoative  action  a  definite  tense. 

])lanyaH-  to  be  sorry  (present    planya^' tistutsmE   ha^tc  he  began 

tense)  to  feel  sorry  for  his  (boy)  40.21 

maltc-  to  burn  25. 2  H  mcAtdl'ust  he  will  begin  to  build  a 

fire  90.6 

In  a  number  of  cases  this  suffix  expresses  an  adjectival  idea. 

pin-  to  be  sick  40,21  ants  plnast  he  (who)  begins  to  get 

sick,  he  (who)  is  sick :  hence  the 
sick  (man)  86.15 

yVqlay--  to  split  yVqfa^st  qla'll  pitch  (that)  begins 

to  split,  split  pitch 

haw-  to  finish  14.6  haHva^'st  finished 

tmna'st  any  kind  of  a  place  {sic) 
66.6 

§  67.  Terminative   -ixai    (-a'xai) 

This  suffix  expresses  termination  of  an  action.  The  stem  to  which 
it  is  suffixed  must  be  preceded  by  some  form  of  the  verb  hau-  to  end, 
TO  FINISH.     For  the  interchange  between  -Ixa^  and  -a^xa^  see  §  2. 

§  67 
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hau'un  pUca^'xa^  I  quit  going  over 

(logs) 
hau'un  qatxa}'xa^  I  quit  crying 
hau'tx  waltl'xa^  it  stopped  snow- 
ing 
hau'txan  hala^'xa'^  I  stopped  shout- 
ing 
hau'ln   Jiamxi'xa^    I    quit    tying 

"his  .  .  . 
hau'ln  Ina^'xa^  llntc  1  quit  calling 

his  name 
hau'ln  waa}'xa^  1  quit  talking  to 
him 
It  seems  that  the  terminative  suffix  is  frequently  subject  to  the  law 
of  vocalic  harmony,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Siuslaw  makes  but  little 
attempt  at  the  harmonization  of  its  vowels  (see  §  11).  I  have  found 
a  few  examples  showing  that  the  initial  vowel  of  the  suffix  has  been 
assimilated  to  the  quality  of  the  vowel  of  the  stem.  Whether  this  rule 
applies  to  all  cases  could  not  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
taint}^ 


qatx-  to  cry  58.15 
wait-  to  snow 

hal-  to  shout  13.11 

hamx-  to  tie  8.6 

hi-  to  call 

waxi'- to  talk  T.l 


xun-  to  snore  27.9 
hun-  it  gets  dark  34.8 
tEmu'-  to  assemble  7.3 


hau'txan  xunu^'xa^  (and  not  xuna^'- 
xa^)  I  quit  snoring 

hau'tx  hmiu^'xa^  i,V"*'(and  not  hu- 
na^'xa'^)  it  stopped  getting  dark 

hau'tx  tEma^ya^' xa^  hltu'tc  (and 
not  tEma^ya^'xa^)  he  quit  as- 
sembling (the)  people 


§  tiS.  Frequentatives  -at!i,  -itx  (-a^tx) 

-atti  denotes  frequency  of  action,  and  ma}"  best  be  rendered  by 
FREQUENTLY,  ALWAYS.  \\i  the  first  person  singular  the  final  long 
vowel  of  this  suffix  is  shortened  (see  §  24).  In  terminal  position  the 
suffix  -at!%  is  often  changed  into  -atlya  (see  §§7,  24). 

(A'nxi-  to  think  60.21  ci'n^xyatlya  he  is  alwa3^s  thinking 

12.4 
ha'Tcwatlya  it  always  falls  down 

90.12 
qa'tc^natlya   he   frequentlj''    goes 

14.5 
nakvm' yaiyanxan    we    (excl.)  are 

always  poor  76.19 


hakw-  to  fall  8.7 
qatc^n-  to  go  8.2 
ndkwa^-  to  be  poor 

68 
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Li'u-  to  come  9.2 


ta'-  to  live  16.2 
qaa'-  to  enter  34.6 


ni'ctcim  sqa%  m'watll  because 
there  he  came  frequently  68.4,  5 

pl"ts%s  ta'yatll  in  the  ocean  he 
always  lived  44.18 

nictcl'tcanx  tanx  lc0  qaa'tH  in- 
c[!a'a}tG  why  do  you,  this  one, 
not  frequently  come  into  the 
river?  44.3,  4 


In  one  instance  this  suffix  occurs  as  -t!% 
Hap-  low  tide  36.18 


tE  !<: ! apcC-' t ! %  incila'a}  (so  that)  al- 
ways drj^  (may  be)  this  river  38.2 


When  frequenc}^  of  action  in  transitive  verbs  is  to  be  expressed, 
the  transitive  suffixes  are  added  to  the  frequentative  -at!%.  This 
suffix  amalgamates  with  the  transitive  -un  into  -atlyun  (see  §  8). 


cnlnxi-  to  think  60.21 

(M'x-  to  shake  27.2 
'planyW''  he  is  sorry 


ta^-  to  sit   to  live  16.2 


(Ari^'xyatlyun  mita'ln  I  am  always 
thinking  of  my  father 

ch'l'xyat.'yun  gna  I  always  shake  it 

tsl'lc.'ya  planya^'tlyun  ka}tc  (ev- 
erybody) is  very  sorry  for  him, 
(everybody)  hates  him  19.2,  3 
(  <  planya^ya'  t ! yuii). 

ants  tH'tlyun  {<taya't!yun)  that 
(on  which)  he  was  sitting  94.6 


-ttx  has  the  same  function  as  -at!%,  and  was  invariably  rendered  by 
CONSTANTLY,  ALWAYS.  It  is  usually  preceded  or  followed  by  the  tem- 
poral adverb  Inat  alw^\ys  (see  §  120).  The  phonetic  resemblance  be- 
tween this  suffix  and  the  objective  -itx  (see  §  33)  I  believe  to  be  purely 
accidental.     This  suffix  occurs  often  as  -ctHx  (see  §  2). 


qatc^n-  to  go  8.2 
p'^a'^'in-  to  hunt  15.3 
ma'q/l-  to  dance  28.7 


yd^-'xa^x  z/ona^'  a'ntsux  qatc^nl'tx 
much  they  two  talk,  those  two 
(who)  keep  on  going  56.7 

tsVmqmatc  H^nx  paLnl'tx  some  of 
them  are  constantly  hunting 
82.16,  17 

mEq!a}'tx  he  always  dances  86.2 

§  68 
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sM'xcl-  to  work  48.10  y%'l'x<Mxa^x  a'ntshtcx^  ma'tl  they 

two  were  constantly  fixing  those 

their  (dual)  dams  60.3,  4 
^'noa-  to  desire  18.5  ^'nafltx    tEto    m%ct(fi'^   he  always 

wants  that  her  younger  sister 

92.13,  14 
taqn-  to  be  full  60.19  taqanl'tx  hltu'stc  it  is  always  full 

of  people  70.3,  4 
yixum-  to  watch  yixumV  txana'^x    they    two   were 

constantly  watching  him  94.1 
qatc^n-  to  go  8.2  qatcinl' txa^n  Inat  I  always  make 

him  go 

In  a  few  instances,  especially  when  following  other  suffixes,  the 
frequentative  -Itx  seems  to  lose  its  initial  l. 

hawa^'  it  ends  14.6  hawa^'stx  ants  mya'wa  he  begins 

to  finish  (kindling)  that  fire 
{liawa^'  six  <  haioa^'st  +  -tx,  see 
§  15)  90.7,  8 

tfuhatc'ln-  to  try  to  sell  sev-  yaxa^'txO'x  ta'tc^ax  Iqla'nu  Ha^x 
erally  (?)  tluhatc'l'ntxa^x    (when)      they 

begin  to  multiply  (have  much) 
these  their  (dual)  hides,  then 
they  two  constantly  tried  to  sell 
them  100.19 

yuh!-  to  break  yuF^hla'tx  qa^xilnu'  it  constantly 

broke  on  the  top  94.4 

These  three  examples  may  also  be  explained  as  demonstrating  the 
application  of  the  pronominal  suffix  -Ux  (see  §  33). 

§  69.  Duratives  -is  (-a>s),  -us 

Duration  of  action  is  expressed  in  Siuslaw  by  means  of  the  suffix  -s, 
which,  however,  never  occurs  alone.  It  invariably  enters  into  compo- 
sition with  other  suffixes,  such  as  the  suffix  for  the  past  tense,  for  the 
passive  voice,  etc.,  or  it  is  preceded  by  either  f  or  u.  It  is  not  in- 
conceivable that  this  durative  -s  may  be  related  to  the  auxiliary  -s  (see 
§  76).  The  difference  between  -is  and  -us  seems  to  be  of  a  true  tem- 
poral nature. 

-Is  {-a^s)  denotes  duration,  continuation  of  action  of  a  clearly 
marked  future  significance,  and,  owing  to  this  future  character,  it  is 
employed  extensively  in  the  formation  of  the  imperative  mode  (see 

§  69 
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§§  60,  62).     Transitive  verbs  add  -un  or  its  equivalents  (see  §  28)  to 
the  durative  -Is.     For  the  interchange  between  -is  and  -a'^s  see  §  2. 


xi7it-  to  travel  23. 1 
ta^-  to  live,  to  stay  16.2 
m.a'qll-  to  dance  28.7 


tdi'wans  xi'ntls  to  the  water  we  two 
(incl.)  will  keep  on  traveling  92.9 

stlm  ta'ls  there  he  kept  on  staying 
70.12 

wa)-  ya'tsa  Hn  ma'qlls  even  for  a 
long  time  1  still  keep  on  dan- 
cing 72.10 

s^a'tsanl  xni'^rds  thus  we  (incl.) 
will  do  every  time  72.14,  15 

atsl'tc  wa'a^s  ants  hitc  thus  kept 
on  saying  the  man  25.9 

slcwa'ha^s  ants  hltc  continually 
standing  is  that  man  64.11 

qni'xts^nx  xnl'^nisun  you  will  con- 
tinually do  it  70.11,  12 

at^'tc  vja'a^sun  thus  he  kept  on 
saying  to  him  64.14 

Hns  tliwa' mlsun  and  we  two  (incl.) 
still  will  keep  on  making  dams 
48.14 

qa'Lxesun  ants  tsxayu'^^  (they) 
keep  on  counting  those  days  8.5 

-us  is  suffixed  mostly  to  stems  that  have  been  verbalized  by  means 
of  the  suffix  -«*'  (see  §  75),  and  expresses  a  continuative  action  per- 
formed in  the  present  tense.  It  applies  to  transitive  verbs  .having 
a  third  person  object.  Examples  for  similar  forms  with  a  second 
person  object  were  not  obtained. 


xnl^n-  to  do  10.5 
wom'-  to  speak  7.  1 
skwa-  to  stand  10.9 
xnl^n-  to  do  10.5 
waa'-  to  speak  7.  1 
tlcum-  to  make  a  dam  48.8 

qaLX-  to  count  62.8 


Uqa^'  he  digs  84.  2 


hlxmay-  to  kill  16.1 
^ii!.^- to  eat  13.10 

tlcum-  to  make  a  dam  48.8 


L%'u  (they)  come  9.3 
ha^wa^nd"  to  finish 


a'ntsux  Uqa'yus  ants  hla'"'^  those 
two  (who)  continually  dig  that 
ground 

H  s^as  z/xmai'yus  H  lUll'yus  and 
he  would  kill  and  devour  him 
15.3,  4 

tdi'lt^ax  tkwaml'yus  L!a'°'^  where- 
ever  they  two  were  making  dams 
52.24 

Ha^x  Wl'a^  l  !%l  Iwi'yus  to  them  two 
salmon  continually  came  98.16 

ha^^a^nl'yusa^x  wan  they  two  fin- 
ish it  finally  84.6,  7 

§  69 
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yax-  to  see  20.10  ydxl'us^n  tE  m^'xa^   (whenever)  I 

saw  that  canoe  (coming)  100.8,  9 

qn^'w  to  find  34.12  upnx  qnuvn'nms  yoJ^'xa^  Tntcu!^^ 

they  would  find  lots  of  people 
{qnu^wl'wus <  qpiuwl'yus)  66.22 

By  suffixing  the  durative  -s  to  the  sign  for  the  past  tense,  -yax  (see 
§  74)  a  compound  suffix  -yaxs  is  obtained  which  denotes  an  action  of 
long  duration  performed  in  the  past.  This  suffix  is  often  contracted 
into  -Ixs  (see  §  9). 

a^s-  to  sleep  24.1  a'^'syaxsin,    a^'sixsin  I  had   been 

sleeping 
qatc^^-  to  drink  76.11  qc^'tcvM^xs,  qa'tcwayaxs  he  had  been 

drinking 
lit!-  to  eat  13.10  Wt.'yaxsm  I  have  been  eating 

PeIcu''^-  to  plaj'  shinny  9.4         pa'TciPxsin,    2^^'^'^ycixsin    I    have 

been  playing  shinny 

§  70.  Intentionals  -awax,  -a^un 

-awax.  This  suffix  indicates  intention  to  perform  a  certain  action. 
Hence  it  was  usually  rendered  by  I  (thou).  .  .  am  about  to,  I 
(thou)  ...  am  going  to,  I  (thou)  .  .  .  WILL,  I  (thou)  .  .  . 
want  to.  It  is  used  with  intransitive  verbs  only;  and  it  is  contracted 
with  the  subjective  pronouns,  for  persons  other  than  the  first  person 
singular  and  the  second  dual  and  plural,  into  -awanx^  -awans^  -awa'^x, 
-awanl^  -awanxan.,  and  -aivanx  (see  §  24). 

aq-  to  run  away  52.10  aqa'vmxan  I  intend  to  run  away 

90.21 
antsjjlna'st  H  cVn^xyatfya  aqa'wax 
that  sick  (man)  alwaj's  thought 
of  running  away  86.15 

Ll'u  (they)  come  9.3  Liwa'wanx  you  intend  to  come  25.8 

yaq^""-  to  look  23.9  yoq^'ya'vMX  he  intended  to  see  70.8 

yaq^^ya'wanxan  we  (excl.)  are  go- 
ing to  see 

qaqun-  to  listen  qaquna'ioax  Lla'"-^  they  were  go- 

ing to  listen  30.18 

hutc-  to  play,  to  have  fun  7.2     hu'tcawans  we  two  (inch)  are  go- 
ing to  play  10.5 

plul-  to  hunt  plula' loax^xHn  we  two  (excl.)  in- 

tend to  go  hunting  54.22 

mlk'^-  to  cut  90.5  mlhwa'waxts  you  two  will  cut 

§   70 
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xaHc-  to  roast  90.9 

Ll'u  (they)  come  9.3 

tETYhu'-  to  assemble  7.3 
maHc  it  lay  32.22 


Ha^x  xaHca'wa^x  and  they  two 
finally  intend  roasting  90.8 

Liwa'wanl  wan  we  (incl.)  are  about 
to  arrive  now  66.1 

tEmua' waxtcfi  you  will  assemble 

triEtca'wanx  they  intended  to  lie 
down  38.23 


-a^^un.  This  suffix  expresses  the  same  idea  as  -aioax,  from  which 
it  differs  in  so  far  only  as  it  implies  a  transitive  action  that  has  a 
third  person  as  its  object.  It  is  probable  that  by  some  process  of 
contraction  this  suffix  represents  an  abbreviation  from  an  original 
-awaxa^n  or  -awaxun. 


hln-  to  take  along  9.5 

waa'-  to  speak  7.1 
lak^-  to  take,  to  get  7.6 

tEmu'-  to  assemble  7.3 

yaq"""-  to  look  23.9 


Jdna'^un  ants  plna'st  she  intends 

taking   along    that   sick    (man) 

88.1,  2 
H  luaa'^un  ants  hltc  hla'^^  and  he 

was  about  to  talk  to  these  people 
yaP^'xa^    tlamc    laTcioa''^U7i    many 

children  he  wants   to  have  (to 

get) 
tEmua'^un  ants  L!a'°-^  hltc  many 

people  are  about   to   assemble 

30.8 
sqaltma^x  yoq^'ya'^un  from  there 

they    two    intended   to    watch 

62.18,  19 


True  Temporal   Suffixes  (§§  71-74) 
§  7-Z.  Introduct07^y 

Siuslaw  distinguishes  between  three  true  temporal  categories, 
namely,  present,  future,  and  pasi.  Excepting  for  the  first  of  these, 
which  is  used  to  denote  present  and  past,  this  differentiation  is  clearly 
marked  and  strictly  adhered  to. 

§  72.  Present  -t 

It  denotes  an  action  performed  at  the  present  time.  Stems  ending 
in  a  vowel  lengthen  the  vowel  before  adding  the  suffix  -t;  stems  ending 
in  2i  t  insert  an  obscure  (or  weak)  vowel  between  their  final  consonant 
and  the  suffix  (see  §  4).  Transitive  present  actions  are  expressed  by 
adding  to  the  -t  the  transitive  suffixes  -un  and  -uts  (see  §§  28,  29). 

§§  71-72 
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wllw-  to  affirm  30.11 
hlql-  to  start  15.1 
si'nxl-  to  desire  11.7 
wa'sLsi-  to  be  angry 


Ha^x  wan  wl'lut  they  two  finally 

affirmed  90.6 
s^atsl'tc  waa'  H  hl'q!a}t  thus  he 

talks  and  starts  (off)  22.5,  6 
si'nxlt   taqa^'na  he   wants   some- 
thing 18.5 
wa'sLslt  ants  tsim,i'l'd  was  angry 

that  muskrat  52.17 
H  tca'xaH  he  turns  back  16.5 
qa'td^nt  he  goes  12.9 
qa't&nta^x  they  two  are  going  23.1 
txu  xa'Vnt  he  just  climbs  up  12.4 
qa^ha'ntctanl  wan  we  (incl.)  have 

come  far  now  66.3,  4 
ha^'mut  ma'ltc^t  everything  burned 

(down)  34.18 
qo! q^'-hantun  pl'u    hUc   he   heard 

(make)  noise  (the)  people  36.23, 

24 
ll'tlHun  he  ate  him  (up)  94.19 
yo'q^ha^tun     ants     inq.'a'a^      he 

looked  at  that  river  36.21,  22 
wllw-  to  affirm,  to  agree  30.11     H  ma'q^L    wl'lutun     then    Crow 

agreed  to  it  36.6,  7 

§  75.  Ftiture  -tux 

This  suffix  is  added  to  intransitive  stems  onlj^,  and  it  denotes  an 
action  that  is  to  take  place  in  the  future.  Stems  ending  in  a  vowel 
lengthen  the  same  before  adding  this  suffix.  When  added  to  stems 
that  end  in  a  t,  an  obscure  (or  weak)  vowel  is  inserted  between  the  final 
t  of  the  stem  and  the  initial  consonant  of  the  ending  (see  §  4). 

Whenever  -tux  is  to  be  followed  by  the  subjective  pronouns  for  the 
second  person  singular,  inclusive  and  exclusive  dual  and  plural,  and 
the  third  person  plural,  it  is  contracted  with  them  into  -tunx^  -tuns^ 
-ta^X'dn  (?),  -tunl^  -tunxan,  and  -tunx  respectively  (see  §  24).  The 
transitive  future  is  rendered  by  means  of  the  suffixes  -yun,  -V"yun 
(see  §  41). 


tca'xu-  to  turn  back  68.5 
qatc^n-  to  go  8.2 

xaln-  to  climb  up  62.7 
qa^ha'ntc  wa}^  off  10.3 

maltc-  to  burn  25.2 

qaqun-  to  listen  30.18 

lit!-  to  eat  13.10 
yaq^'-  to  see  23.9 


qatc^n-  to  go  8.2 
hlwan-  to  tell,  to  relate  17.1 
§  73 


qa'tc  ntvxan  I  will  go  22.2 
qa't&ntunx  thou  shalt  go  22.2 
hlioa'ntunx  thou  shalt  tell  30.12 
hlwalntuxtcfi  you  will  tell  7.3 
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smut''-  to  end  9.1 
lVu-  to  come  9.2,  3 


sm/uff^tux  it  will  end  20. .5 
Li'utux  he  will  come  9.2 
Ll'utunxan  we  (excl.)  will   come 

30.11 
ni'Tc.'anl    qwa'xtcHux     alone     we 

(inch)  will  go  down  62.14 
hu'tctuns  we  shall  play  10.6 
hvftctunlwQ  (incl.)  shall  play  T.2 
a'qtuns   we   two    (incl.)  will    run 

away  92.2 
si'nqlta^xun  we  two  (excl.)  will  be 

hungry 
ml'lcHuxts  Wlaya'  you   two  will 

cut  salmon  90.5 
xa'utuxa'"x  the  J  two  will  die  88.7 
xwl'Lltunl    we    (incl.)    will   turn 

back  60.9 
tqa^vyVtdns   li.'i'nk'ltux  upstream 

we  two  will  look  for  .   .   .  56.17 

§  74.  Past  -yax 
This  suffix  expresses  an  act  performed  long  ago.  The  idea  of  a  past 
transitive  action  is  conveyed  by  suffixing  to  -yax  the  transitive  -un 
and  -uts  (see  §§  28,  29,  2).  It  is  subject  to  contraction  whenever  fol- 
lowed by  the  subjective  pronouns  for  the  second  person  singular,  in- 
clusive and  exclusive  dual,  third  dual,  inclusive  and  exclusive  plural, 
and  third  plural  (see  §  24).  The  contracted  forms  for  these  persons 
are  -yanx^  -yans^  -ya'^xHn^  -ya^x,  -yanl^  -yanxan^  and  -yanx.  This 
suffix  always  requires  that  the  accent  be  placed  on  the  first  syllable  of 
the  word. 


qwaxtc-  to   go    down   to  the 

river  48. 18 
hutc-  to  play  7.2 

dq-  to  run  away  52.10 

sinq!-  to  be  hungry  44.11 

mlk'^-  to  cut 

xau'  he  died  40.21 
xvnh!-  to  turn  back  12.6 

TcHnlcy-  to  look  for  16.1 


qu^f-  to  dream 
tkum-  to  close  48.8 
Llha-  to  pass  by  80.12 
ta^-  to  live  16.2 

sdnt-  to  start  20.3 

Ll'u  (they)  come  9.3 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 34 


hltc  qu^'fyax  a  person  dreamt 
68.21 

cmts  tkwa'myax  (when)  it  closed 
78.3 

Qa'a^  (fix  Ll'hayax  along  North 
Fork  it  passed  by  32.19 

m^yo^Tc^s  ta'^'yax  hlaya'  in  the  be- 
ginning (they)  lived  in  a  place 
82.11,  12 

Hn  slhl'tc  xi'ntyax  (when)  I  began 
to  grow  up  (literally,  then  I 
[into]  growing  started)  100.18 

Li'uyans  we  two  (incl.)  came 

§  74 
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hutc-  to  play  7.2 

lI'u  (they)  came  9.3 
xhitm-  to  travel  12.10 

^'nxl-  to  desire  18.5 

hln-  to  take  along  9.5 

waa'-  to  speak  7.1 

hlwan-  to  relate  17.1 


hu'tcycms  (when)  we  two  (incl.) 
play  78.9 

hu'tcyanl  (when)  we  (incl.)  play 
78.13 

Ll'uyanxan  we  (excl. )  came 

H  xi'7i  tmhjaxa^n  and  he  took  (them) 
along  92.13 

tcfina'ta^  si'n^xyaxa^n  whoever  de- 
sired it  11.6,  7 

qa^ha'ntc  hl'nyaxahi  ya^lz^s  way 
off  took  him  seal  68.17,  18 

s^atsltc  wa°''yaxa^n  thus  he  told 
him  36.11 

s^atsl'tc  hlwa'^'nyaxa^n  thus  he  re- 
lated to  him  38.8 


Mq!-  to  start  22.6 
ha^g-  shore  44.7 
qa^x  darkness,  night  38.21 
tutc-  to  spear  62.2 


The  past  suffix  is  frequently  added  to  a  duplicated  stem,  denoting 
a  past  action  of  long-continued  duration  (see  §  108). 

lak^-  to  get,  to  have  7.5  Id'lc^lcyax   hUu'tc    tExmu'nya   she 

was  taking  a  male  person 
s^a'tsa  hl'q.'aqlyax  thus  it  started 

15.1 
tcfUwauE     ha^'qiqyax     from     the 

water  ashore  it  had  come  56.13 
qa^'xtxyax  tE  hla'"-^  it  was  getting 

dark  34.4 
ifwa'tcbtcyaxa^n  tE  ya^lc^s  I  have 

been  spearing  this  seal  66.17 

In  a  few  instances  it  has  been    found   following  the   present  -^, 
although  for  what  purpose  could  not  be  ascertained. 

7%.^- to  start  22. 6       hi'q/aH22.6  a'ntsux  hl'qlaHyaxp^lcwa^'t 

those  two  who  had  started 
to  play  shinny  78.15 

Ha^x  wan  t/i'mct/ltyax 
then  they  two  finally 
raised  children 

vn'lutyaxan  I  agreed 

qa' t&ntyaxan  I  went  away 
mi'tc^tyaxafln     hlayu'stc    1 
laid  it  down  on  the  ground 
xa^'t(Atyaxa^n  he  roasted  it 


tUmctl^-  to  raise 
children  30.23 

vnlw-    to    affirm 

30.11 
qatc^n-  to  go  8.2 
ma«^c-tolie32.22 

xaHc-  to  roast  90. 8 
§  74 


tH'mctHt 


im'lut  90.6 
qa'tc^nt  12.1 

TTlE'tCfht 

xa^'tait 
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(For  the  idiomatic  use  of  the  past  suffix  in  conditional  clauses  see 
§  136.) 

VERBALIZING  SUFFIXES  (§§  75-77) 
§  75.  Verbalizing  -««,  -w 
While  the  majority  of  Siuslaw  stems  do  not  require  the  addition 
of  a  specific  verbal  suffix  in  order  to  convey  a  general  verbal  idea, 
these  two  suffixes  have  been  found  added  to  a  large  number  of  neutral 
stems,  especially  in  the  present  tense.  They  may  therefore  be  ex- 
plained as  verbalizing  a  neutral  stem  and  as  expressing  an  intransitive 
action  of  present  occurrence.  They  are  frequently  used  to  denote  an 
action  performed  by  the  third  person  singular,  for  which  person  Sius- 
law has  no  distinct  suffix  (see  §  24).  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  these  suffixes  are  identical  with  the  Alsea  inchoative  -al^  -ul,^  and 
that  -a*  bears  some  relation  to  the  Coos  intransitive  -aaiJ  While  no 
difference  in  the  use  of  these  two  suffixes  could  be  detected,  it  was 
observed  that  -0  is  never  added  to  stems  that  end  in  a  q,  p,  or  in  a. 

pin-  to  be  sick  15.4  plna^'  he  was  sick  40.21 

hutc-  to  play  7.2  hutca^'  72.6,  hutcu''  23.8  he  plays 

waa'-  to  speak,  to  say  7.1  waa^'  he  says  8.9 

lit!-  to  eat  13.10  IH.'a''  he  eats  46.12 

ha^q-  shore  44.7  ha^qa^'  he  comes  ashore  82.5 

yax-  to  see,  to  look  20.10  yixa'-'  he  looks  66.6 

skwa-  to  stand  10.9  skwaha^'  he  stands  14.4 

smut''-  to  finish,  to  end  11.1  smWu^'  it  ends  14.6 

a^s-  to  dream,  to  sleep,  23.9  asiV''  he  dreams  68.22 

Lxas-  to  fly,  to  jump  Lxasu^'  he  jumps 

tqul-  to  shout  52,8  tqulvJ-'  he  shouted  92.6 

sun-  to  dive  64.21  sinuJ''  he  dives 

That  these  suffixes  are  not  essentially  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  a  verbal  idea,  but  that,  like  their  Alsea  equivalents,  they 
may  have  originally  conveyed  inchoative  ideas,  is  best  shown  by  the 
fact  that  all  such  verbalized  forms  are  parallel  to  bare  stem-forms. 
In  all  such  cases  the  amplified  form  seems  to  denote  inception  and 
(at  times)  finality  of  action. 

^«a?^m?^yc//nowheaffirms58.9     wan  vnlwa''''  he   begins  to   affirm 

17.7 
H  tcin  and  he  came  back  7.7       tcina^'  he  came  back  68.16 

»  See  Coos,  p.  332. 

§  75 
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Ll'u  (they)  arrive  9.3  tcVnta^  hUc  Liwa^'  whatever  per- 

son came  24.7 

xdu'  he  died  40.21  xawa^'  hltc  (when  a)  person  dies 

42.11 

at^'tc  L.'wa'^n    thus   he  tells    ya'^'xa^'x  lIoucl^'  much   thej^   two 
68.22  begin  to  talk  56.7 

a'nts^nx  xm'^^nE  those  (who)     s^a'tsanx  xnV^na^'  thus  they  begin 
do  it  78.20  to  do  (it)  78.19 

z5a»  he  is  sitting,  he  lives  16.2     tqa^'wltG  taya^'   upstream    (they) 

commence  to  live  82.12,  13 

Tcumi'ntc  yax  not  (he)  sees  34.4    ^/lxa^'  wan  (they)  commence  to  look 

66.9 

H71X  hau'  they  quit  11.4  sqa'Tc  wan  hawa^'   here   finally   it 

ends  14.6 

H  wan  skwaha'  now  he  stands     shwaha^'  he  stands  14.4 
(up)  28.8 

Hwaa'  then  he  says  11.2  waa^'  he  says  8.9 

smu'fa  it  ends  11.1  smWu'-'  it  ends  14.6 

§  76.  Auxiliary  -s,  -t 

These  suflSxes  express  our  ideas  to  have,  to  be  with.  A  peculiarity 
that  remains  unexplained  is  the  fact  that  they  are  alwaj's  added  to  the 
locative  noun-forms  that  end  in  -a  or  -us  (see  §  86). 

-8  is  always  added  to  the  locative  form  ending  in  -«,  and  never  to 
the  -us  form,  which  may  be  due  to  phonetic  causes.  The  use  of  this 
suffix  is  rather  restricted.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  it  may  be  related 
to  the  durative  -is  (see  §  69). 

Absolutive  Locative  Auxiliary 

^si'L .'f  arrow  50.14        tslhfya'  50.9         na'han  Hn  tslhl^ya's  I  will 

have  an  arrow  50.16 

qal'tc  knife  qal'tcya'  qa'l'tcyas  he  has  a  knife 

Ikwa'm  pipe  Ikwa'nya  Xkwa'nyasin  I    am  with  a 

pipe 

Iqa^'Hu  log  32.21  Iqa'tHua  Iqa't^was  he  has  a  stick 

-t  occurs  verj^  often,  and  is  added  to  all  forms  of  the  locative  case. 
It  can  never  be  confused  with  the  sign  of  the  present  tense  -t^  because 
it  is  invariably  preceded  by  the  locative  forms  in  -a  or  -us^  while  the 
suffix  for  the  present  tense  follows  vowels  and  consonants  other  than  a 
or  s  (see  §  72). 

§  76 
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Absolutive 

qlutcu'ni    woman 

30. 2  i 
Ted' tan  horse  S'i.O 


Locative 

qlutcu! nya  76.7 
Tcotana' 


AuxUiary 

qmtcunya't  he  has  a 
wife  48.8 

Icunii'ntc  tcotana' t  not 
they  had  horses 
100.20,  102.1 

fixa't  ca'ya  teeth  has 
(his)  penis  90.19 

yilcti'l'mat  ca'ya  he  has 
a  big  penis  92.1 

Icurmfntc  lU  fay  a' t  {the,  j) 
had  no  food  34.10 

Ml'nwat  ants  hUsV^  a 
ladder  has  that  house 
80.12 

Ka^'innt  Icumi'ntc  tdqa^'- 
natHc  Jil'qv}  they  all 
had  no  hair  (literally, 
all  not  with  something 
is  their  hair)  68.12 

sExa^'thi  I  have  a  canoe 

Tcumi'7itc  tclt/yu' st 
(there)  was  no  wind 

inita'yust  he  has  a  father 

onila'yust  he  has  a 
mother 

Iqatuwl' yust  he  has  a 
stick 

hltsi'st  he  has  a  house 

t(nk  ants  Limi'stlst 
L.'a'^^  where  (there 
was)  that  green  place 
34.2,  3 

§  77.  Suflax  Transitivizing  Verbs  that  Express  Natural  Phenomena  -l! 
A  suflBx  with  a  similar  function  is,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  to 
be  found  in  but  one  other  American  Indian  language;  namely,  in 
Alsea.  This  suffix  is  added  exclusively  to  stems  expressing  meteoro- 
logical phenomena,  such  as  it  snows,  it  rains,  the  wind  blows,  night 
APPROACHES,  etc. ;  and  it  signifies  that  such  an  occurrence,  otherwise 
impersonal,  has  become  transitivized  by  receiving  the  third  person 
singular  as  the  object  of  the  action.  Its  function  may  best  be  com- 
pared with  our  English  idiomatic  expression  rain,  snow  overtakes 

§  77 


t'ix  tooth 

yxkti'l'via  big  40.6 
ll't.'a^  food  34.23 
Tdl'nu  ladder 


tE^q  something 
13.2. 


na;«*  canoe  56.5 
t<^'t!%  wind 

mita  father  54.22 
rmla  mother  54.23 

Iqa^'Hu    log,    stick 

32.21 
hltsl'^  house  25.2 
Li'msti  raw 


fixa' 
y%kti'l'7na 
lit  lay  a'  13.7 
Idl'nvoa 

taqa^'na  18.5 


S£a;a«' 48.18 
tcitlyu's 

ntUa'yus 
mila'yus 

Iqatuvnyu' s  88.16 

A^^5^'s4S.7 
Limstl's 
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HIM,  NIGHT  COMES  UPON  HIM,  etc.  By  adding  to  -l!  the  subjective 
pronouns  for  the  first  and  second  persons  (see  §  24),  the  same  expres- 
sions with  these  persons  as  objects  are  obtained.  This  suffix  always 
follows  the  tense  signs,  and  immediately  precedes  the  pronominal 
suffixes. 

qa^x  night,  darkness  38.21  Hxiin    stlmk  qa^'xtuxh!   us    two 

(excl.)  there  night  will  overtake 
94.18 
tcfi'fl  wind  tdh't^lh!  a  storm  overtook  him 

tsxaya}'  day  breaks  50.3  tsxaya^'hla^x    (when)     day    came 

upon  them  two  48.9 
lc!ap-  low  tide  36.18  IcIa'ptuxL!  low  tide  will  overtake 

(them)  36.18 
u'lti  snow  Y6.10  wa'ltHuxLlin  snow  will  overtake 

me 
hi'n^TcU  it  rains  M!n^lc!%t^L!anx  rain   pours   down 

upon  them 

It  is  not  inconceivable  that  this  suffix  may  represent  an  abbreviation 
of  the  stem  L!al°-^  place,  world,  universe  (see  §  133),  which  the 
Siuslaw  always  employs  whenever  he  wants  to  express  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon. 

tsxaya^'  L!a'°'^  da}^  breaks  50.3 

hi'n^lclya  LJa"^^  it  rains  78.1 

Icluwina^'  h/a"^^  (there  was)  ice  all  over  76.11 

qa^'xixyax  ts  L!al°'^  it  got  dark  34.4 

PLURAL  FORMATIONS  (§§  78-80) 
§  78.  Introductory 

The  idea  of  plurality  in  verbal  expressions  may  refer  either  to  the 
subject  or  object  of  the  action.  In  most  American  Indian  languages 
that  have  developed  such  a  category,  and  that  indicate  it  by  means  of 
some  grammatical  device,  pluralitj^^  of  subject  is  exhibited  in  intransi- 
tive verbs,  while  plurality  of  object  is  found  in  transitive  verbs. 
Such  plurality  does  not  necessarily  coincide  with  our  definition  of  this 
term.  It  may,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  does,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
denote  what  we  commonly  call  distribution  or  collectivity.  Thus  the 
Siuslaw  idea  of  plurality  is  of  a  purely  collective  character,  and  seems 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  subject  of  intransitive  verbs  only.  Even 
the  contrivance  so  frequently  employed  by  other  American  Indian 
languages,  of  differentiating  singularity  and  plurality  of  objects  by 

§  78 
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means  of  two  separate  verbal  stems — one  for  singular  and  the  other 
for  plural  objects — is  not  found  in  Siuslaw.^  One  and  the  same 
verbal  stem  is  used  in  all  cases;  and  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  in- 
dicate that  there  are  more  than  one  recipient  of  a  transitive  action, 
this  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  numeral  particle  yaf^'xa^  (see 
§  139)  or  of  the  stem  hla'"'^  (see  §  133),  as  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing examples: 

yuwa'yun  ants  qfa'U  he  gath-     yuwa'yun  yaP^'xa^  ants  qla'%1  (they) 
ered  pitch  gathered   lots    (of)   that    pitch 

88.5,  6 
yixa'yun  hltc  I  saw  a  person       yixa'yun  yaf^'xa^  hitc  I  saw  many 

people 
wa'aHsmE  ants  hltc  he  said  to     waa'aHsniE  ants  L!a'°'^  hltc  he  said 

his  man  to  all  (of)  his  people  7.1 

Lloxa'xaHsmE  hltchQ  s&nt\i\8    Lloxa'xaHsraE  hltc  L.'a'"-^  he  sent 
man  many  people  30.1,  2 

But  if  Siuslaw  does  not  employ  a  distinct  grammatical  process  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  plurality  of  objects  of  transitive  actions,  it 
has  developed  devices  to  indicate  collectivity  of  subjects  of  intransitive 
verbs.  For  that  purpose  it  uses,  besides  the  numeral  particle  ya^'xa^ 
(see  §  139)  and  the  stem  L/a'^-^  (see  §  133),  two  suffixes  (-u"  and  -tx)  that 
are  added  directly  to  the  verbal  stem.  These  suffixes  are  always  added 
to  verbal  stems  that  denote  an  intransitive  act,  and  their  functions  may 
best  be  compared  to  the  functions  exercised  by  the  French  on  or 
German  man  in  sentences  like  on  dit  and  man  sagt. 

§  79.  Plural  -mm,  -u^i 
This  suffix  expresses  an  action  that  is  performed  collectively  by 
more  than  one  subject.  Etymologically  it  is  the  same  suffix  as  the 
verbal  abstract  of  identical  phonetic  composition  (see  §  97),  and  the  use 
of  one  and  the  same  suffix  in  two  functions  apparently  so  different 
may  be  explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that  there  exists  an  intimate  psy- 
chological connection  between  an  abstract  verbal  idea  and  the  concept 
of  the  same  act  performed  in  general.^    The  following  example,  taken 

1 1  have  found  only  one  case  of  such  a  differentiation.  I  was  told  that  the  stem  qaa-  to  enter,  to 
PCX  IN,  refers  to  singular  objects,  while  the  stem  Lxaa-  can  be  used  with  plural  objects  only.  But 
as  this  information  was  conveyed  to  me  after  much  deliberation  and  upon  my  own  suggestion,  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  interpretation.  It  is  rather  probable  that  these  two  stems 
are  synonymes. 

2  The  same  phenomenon  occurs  in  Dakota. 

§  79 
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at  random,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  comparison  more  clearly.  The 
Siuslaw  word  xU'xcu'^^  (stem  xU-xcn,-  to  work)  may  have  two  distinct 
meanings.  When  used  nominally  (as  a  verbal  abstract),  it  may  best  be 
rendered  by  the  concept  of  working,  work;  when  used  verbally, 
it  is  to  be  translated  by  to  work  in  general,  all  (many) 
WORK.  This  psychological  connection  between  such  terms  as  work 
and  TO  WORK  generally,  collectively,  may  have  led  to  the  use  of 
one  and  the  same  suffix  in  a  nominal  and  verbal  capacity  (see  §  22). 
This  suffix  is  added  directly  to  the  verbal  stem,  and  its  double  form 
may  be  due  to  rapidity  of  speech  rather  than  to  any  phonetic  causes. 
It  is  frequently  preceded  by  the  temporal  suffixes,  especially  the  pres- 
ent -t  (see  §  72),  and  it  was  always  rendered  by  they  .  .  .  The  sub- 
ject of  the  action  is  usually  emphasized  by  the  use  of  the  numeral 
particles  ha^'mut  all,  yaP-'xa}  many  (see  §  124),  and  of  the  stem  x/a'"^ 
(see  §  133).  The  particle  either  precedes  or  follows  the  verb.  This 
suffix  requires  the  accent. 


tEmu'-  to  assemble  7.3 
hutc-  to  play  7.2 
PeTcu'-  to  play  shinny  9.4 

h^yats-  to  live 

hal-  to  shout  13.11 

ma'qll-  to  dance  28.7 
xm^n-  to  do  10.5 

mlTc^-  to  cut  90.5 

qatc^n-  to  go  8.2 
tsiL/-  to  shoot  10.3 

maHc-  to  lay  32.22 


tEmu'^  they  came  together  30.16 
hutcu"^  Lla''^^  they  play  8.8 
PeIcu'"^^   L/a"'^  they  play    shinny 

70.10 
ya'^'xa^  Ji^yatsu'^i  lots  (of  people) 

live 
halu"^  ants  hltcLla'"-^  shout  collec- 
tively, those  people  70.9 
mEq!yu''^  h/a"^^  they  dance  28.8 
s^a'tsa  x?n^nu'^  ants   i/a'°»  thus 

do  it  collectively,  those  people 

70.22,  23 
qmtcu'ni  hla''^^  H  mlku'^  lt%a^a' 

many  women  cut  salmon  82.14 
qatc^natu'^  they  walk  about  34.19 
tslLlatu'^  yaP-'xo.y  L!a'°'^  they  are 

shooting  8.6 
ya'q^'yun     ants    ll'tla}     mitcu'^^ 

Lfa'°'^  he  saw  that  food  lying 

(around    in    great    quantities) 

36.26,  27 

Owing  to  the  frequent  interchange  between  the  -il-vowel  and  the 
diphthong  a^  (see  §  2),  this  suffix  occurs  often  as  -aa",  -aa^'^K 
§  79 
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skwa-  to  stand  10.9  stun  skwaha^^'^^  hla"^^  there  they 

are  standing  (collectively)  28.9 
h%^!-  to  start  15.1  ^a!tsa  Mq.'ya^''"'  ants  L.'a'"^  thus 

they  (will)  start 
s^a'tsa  thus  11.10  s^atsa^""^  tE  hlto  lIo!"'^  thus  (they 

do  it)  these  people 
JcHnlc-  to  go  and  see  16.1  'k!v)ik\jct!dP'  ni'ctca    tE    to}  many 

(were)  going  to  see  how  this  (one 

was)  living 

§  80.  Plural  -tx 

This  suffix  exercises  the  same  function  as  the  preceding  -u",  differ- 
ing from  it  in  so  far  only  as  its  subjects  must  be  human  beings.  It  is 
added  either  to  the  bare  stem  or  to  the  stem  verbalized  by  means  of 
the  suffixes  -«%  -u^  (see  §  75),  or  it  follows  any  of  the  temporal  suffixes. 
The  function  of  this  suffix  as  a  personal  plural  is  substantiated  by  the 
fact  that  the  verb  to  which  it  is  added  must  be  followed  by  the  col- 
lective forms  of  tatc  person,  hltcvb^'^  hltcv!'^^  (see  §  97).  Whenever 
this  suffix  is  added  to  a  stem  that  has  been  verbalized  by  means  of  the 
suffixes  -a%  -u%  it  coincides  in  phonetic  structure  with  the  temporal 
and  objective  form  -Itx  (see  §§  33,  68).  But  the  following  collective 
hltcu''^  differentiates  these  two  forms.  Stems  ending  in  an  alveolar  or 
affricative  add  this  suffix  by  means  of  a  weak  «-vowel  (see  §  4).  This 
suffix  is  always  rendered  by  they,  people. 

tEmu'-  to  assemble  7.3  H  wan  tEinu'tx  hUcu''^  finally  the 

people  assembled  7.6 
tEwy-wa^'tx  hitcu''^^    8C[cfk  people 

assembled  there  66.15 
s^a'tsa  thus  11.10  H  wans^atsa'tx  Mtcu'^^  now  they 

(began  to  do  it)  thus  7.5,  6 
hutc-  to  play  7.2  H  wan  hutca'tx  hltcu''^  now  they 

(commence  to)  play  9.3 
waa'-  to  talk  7.1  H  wcin  waa'tx  hltcu'^  then  finally 

people  said  16.1 
at&^'tc   waa^'mxustx    Mtcu''^   thus 

they  began  to  talk  to  each  other 

64,20,  21 
qatc^n- to  go  ^.'^  Hwan  qa'tcHitx  finally  they  went 

16.2 
ta'^-  to  live  16.2  ha^'mut  tqa^wlto  taya^'tx  hltcuf^^ 

all  up-stream  they  lived  82.13 

§  80 
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^s^u'"- to  play  shinny  9.4  pdlcwa^'tx  httcu''^  tE  l.V*^'' these 

people  play  shinny  78.7 
hal-  to  shout  hali'tx  hitcu"^  people  shout  13.11 

§  81.  IRREGULAR  SUFFIXES  -n  {-In),  -my ax  (-in) 

Here  belong  two  suffixes  whose  exact  function  and  etymology  can 
no  longer  be  analyzed.  It  is  even  impossible  to  tell  whether  they 
represent  petrified  formative  elements,  or  elements  of  an  exceed- 
ingly restricted  scope,  which  may  be  responsible  for  their  sporadic 
appearance. 

The  first  of  these  suffixes  to  be  discussed  here  is  the  suffix  -n-  or 
-In-.  It  never  occurs  independently,  being  always  followed  by  another 
verbal  suffix,  such  as  the  transitive  -un  (see  §  28),  the  temporal  (see 
§§  65-74)  and  the  passive  suffixes  (see  §§  38,  39,  54-59).  It  seems  to 
be  related  to  the  reciprocal  -?iaw  (a),  and  its  function  may  be  charac- 
terized as  expressing  a  transitive  action  involving  reciprocality  or 
mutualit3^ 

tlu'hatc'-  to  tr}^  to  sell  tfuhatdl'nun'^  I  try  to  sell  it 

Ha^x    t!uhat'(fi'ntxa^x'^   they   two 
try  to  sell  their  (hides)  100.19 
ma' qf%-  to  didincQ,  28.7  7naq!ena"^un  I  will  cure  him  (lit- 

erally, dance  for  him) 
TTiEqle'^na'a^  a  dance  will   be    ar- 
ranged for  him  19.2 
s^a  ata's  ants  ma'qUnutnE  (for) 
him  only  this  dance  is  arranged 
28.7 
rmnq!-  to  buy  (in  exchange     H    mVnqHnunE     tsxax^     she     is 
for  a  slave)  (?)  bought  in  exchange  for  a  slave 

76.3 
Li'u-  to  come  9.3  Lluna^'^ya'^x'^    (when)    thej^    two 

come  together  46.7 

The  other  irregular  suffix  is  -?/i,  which,  however,  occurs  by  itself  in 
only  one  instance.  It  is  usually  followed  by  the  suffix  for  the  past 
tense  -yax  (see  §  74),  and  expresses  in  such  cases  an  action  that  almost 
took  place.     It  was  invariably  rendered  by  almost,  very  near. 

1  The  use  of  this  suffix  may  be  justified  here  by  the  fact  that  the  idea  to  sell  requires  a  seller  and 
a  buyer. 

2  The  -n  is  used  here  because  the  action  involves  two  persons — one  that  comes,  and  another  that  is 
approached. 

§  81 
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x%nt  he  ^oes,  he  travels  20.3      jn'^tsts   xi'nt'ina   in  the  ocean    he 

travels  (around  ?)  44.1,  2 
hakiu-  to  fall  8.7  hallcxmiyaxan  I  almost  fell  down 

a^8-  to  sleep  24.1  a^'smh/axan  I   very    nearly    fell 

asleep 
qate^n-  to  go  8.2  qa' tcnhnyaxan  I  very  nearly  went 

Izun-  to  beat  72.17  Tcu" namyaxd'^7i  I  almost  beat  him 

qatx-  to  cry  68.15  qa'tx^myax  he  very  nearly  cried 

Nominal  Suffixes  (§182-105) 

§  82.  INTRODUCTORY 

The  number  of  nominal  suffixes  found  in  Siuslaw  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  rather  small,  and  the  ideas  they  express  do  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  the  ideas  conveyed  b}^  the  nominal  suffixes  of  the  neigh- 
boring languages.  There  is,  however,  one  striking  exception,  for 
among  the  neighboring  languages  (Coos  and  Alsea)  Siuslaw  alone 
possesses  nominal  cases.  Another  interesting  feature  of  the  Siuslaw 
nominal  suffixes  is  the  large  number  of  suffixed  formative  elements 
that  require  the  accent,  and  their  phonetic  strength  (see  §  12). 

§  83.  DIMINUTIVE  -tsk'tn 

This  suffix  conveys  our  diminutive  idea,  and  may  be  added  to  stems 
that  express  nominal  and  adjectival  concepts.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  consonant  preceding  it,  it  may  be  changed  into  -asFin^  When 
added  to  stems  that  end  in  a  vowel,  the  vowel  of  the  suffix  is  con- 
tracted with  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem  (see  §  9).  When  followed  by 
the  augmentative  -il'mdj  the  -in-  element  of  this  suffix  disappears  (see 
§  84).     This  suffix  requires  the  accent. 

t/d7nc  infant  40.19  t!dmd'sk''in  a  little  boy  94.16 

Ifl'a^  fish  56.1  Ifl'sk'in   lUl'''^   many   small   fish 

46.6,  7 
qlutcu'ni  woman  30. 21  qlutcuni' sk'in  a  little  woman ,  a  girl 

mitd  father  54. 22  mUIa'sk'nl'tin  my  step-father  (lit- 

erally, my  little  father)  100.3,  4 
li'pxan  niece  (?)  92.17  lipxani' sVintc^ax  they  two  (were) 

his  little  nieces  92.15,  16 
M'tan  horse  34.9  IcotanV sVin  a  small  horse,  a  pony 

1  Owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  texts  and  examples  were  obtained  from  William  Smith,  an 
Alsea  Indian  (see  p.  438),  whose  native  tongue  has  no  true  alveolar  spirants  (s,  c),  this  sufiRx  appears 
frequently  In  the  texts  as  -tck'in. 

§§  82-83 
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Llmak'-  short 

i/ak-  small  29.4 

xyal'x  almost,  very  nearly  11.1 


hl'catca  a  while 


L!')nak''i'sk''in  very  short  50.18 
ya°''T<:!i'sk''in  very  small  36.23 
xyal'xifsk'in  qa't&nt  qa^ha'ntc  he 
went  a  little  ways  (literally,  al- 
most, a  little,  he  goes,  far)  12.1 
fdcatca' sk'in  a  little  while  64.8 


§  84.  AUGMENTATIVE  -il'niii 

"tl'Tiid  expresses  the  idea  of  largeness,  and,  in  terms  of  relation- 
ship, that  of  age;  and  it  may  be  suffixed  to  stems  expressing,  besides 
nominal,  also  adjectival  ideas.  When  added  to  stems  that  end  in  a 
lateral,  the  lateral  of  the  suffix  disappears  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  simplification  of  consonants  (see  §  15).  This  suffix  requires  the 
accent. 


ql'utc  woman  48.17 
LipL-  grandfather 
TcamL  grandmother  96.22 

t/amc  infant  40.19 

tEX°"m  strong  10.1 

pEni's  skunk  86.1 
yikt  big  48.8 


qlutcfill'm'd  old  woman  94.22 

LipL'mil  grandfather 

waa}'tx  ants  Icamh' mate  she  said 

to  that  her  grandmother  96.21 
tIamai'l'Tnd     old    infant,      hence 

young  (man)  54.22 
tExmi'l'md    very    strong    (man), 

hence  old  (man)  40.10 
pEnisi'l'Qnd  a  large  skunk 
y%kt%'l'ina  very  big  40.6 


The  diminutive  suffix  is  not  infrequently  added  to  the  augmentative 
for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the  impression  made  by  the  augmenta- 
tive, and  vice  versa. 

tidmc  infant  40.19  t!dmdl'ma's'k''%n  little  big  infant, 

heoice  little  boy  94.20 

7jnla  mother  64.23  milasWl'md^  step-mother  (liter- 

ally, little  old  mother) 

CASE-ENDINGS   (§§  85-87) 
§  85.  Introductory 

Unlike  the  languages  spoken  by  the  neighboring  tribes,  Siuslaw 
shows  a  rich  development  of  nominal  cases.  Two  of  these,  the  geni- 
tive or  relative  case  and  the  locative,  are  formed  by  means  of  sepa- 
rate suffixes,  while  the  discriminative  case  is  formed  by  means  of  a 
vocalic  change  (see  §  111).     In  addition  to  these  distinct  case-endings, 

1  The  contraction  of  milask't'l-ma  from  mllask'lni'l-ma  may  be  explained  as  due  to  the  assimilation 
of  n  tol following  the  contraction  of  the  vowels. 

§§  84-85 
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there  exists  a  great  number  of  nominalizing  suffixes  indicating  nom- 
inal ideas  of  an  absolutive  (nominative)  form;  so  that  the  Siuslaw  noun 
may  be  said  to  show  four  possible  cases, — the  nominative  or  absolutive 
case,  the  discriminative,  the  genitive  or  relative  case,  and  the  locative, 
which  has  an  extended  meaning.  In  discussing  these  case-endings  it 
will  be  found  preferable  to  begin  with  the  locative  case,  because  of 
the  important  position  it  occupies  in  the  language. 
§  86.  The  Locative  Case  -a,  -us 

These  two  suffixes  indicated  originally  local  ideas  of  rest,  and,  as 
such,  are  best  rendered  by  our  local  adverbs  on,  in,  at,  to,  etc.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  this  primary  function  was  extended  so 
that  these  suffixes  may  also  mark  the  noun  as  the  object  of  an  action, 
thereby  exercising  the  function  of  an  accusative  case-ending.  The 
use  of  these  suffixes  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  objects  of  action 
and  the  adverbial  idea  of  rest  may  be  explained  by  the  intimate  psy- 
chological connection  that  exists  between  these  two  apparently  dis- 
tinct concepts.  The  following  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  this 
connection.  The  sentence  I  cut  salmon  ma}^,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
does,  denote  the  idea  I  cut  on  the  salmon. 

The  correctness  of  this  interpretation  is  furthermore  brought  out 
by  the  fact  that  the  verb,  upon  which  these  suffixes  are  dependent, 
can  under  no  circumstance  appear  in  transitive  form.  Should,  how- 
ever, such  a  verb  appear  with  a  transitive  suffix,  the  noun  will  then 
occur  in  the  absolutive  form;  and,  since  confusion  might  arise  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  subject  and  object  of  the  action,  the  subject  of  the 
action  is  always  discriminated  (see  §§21,  111). 

The  importance  of  these  two  suffixes  as  formative  elements  maj^  be 
deduced  from  the  fact  that  they  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  forms 
expressing  our  periphrastic  conjugation  to  have,  to  be  with  (see 
§  76)  and  that  the  adverbial  suffixes  (see  §§  90,  91,  93)  can  be  added  only 
to  nouns  that  occur  with  these  locative  endings. 

-a  expresses,  besides  the  nominal  object  of  an  action,  also  the  local 
idea  of  rest.     There  is  a  tendency  to  have  the  accent  fall  upon  this  suffix. 

U'l'a^  fish  56.1  ml'h^tuxts  If  lay  of  you  two  shall 

cut  salmon  90.5 
Llya'a^  fire  25.5  hd-'qmas  Llya'wa  near  the  fire  26.1 

iJs.^(7in  pitch  26,6  ytiwa' yaJ^xHn  yaJ^'xa^    ts.'Una'   we 

two     (will)     get    much     pitch 
94.17,  18 

§  86 
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qlutcu'ni  woman  30.21 
puJcu'^-  to  play  shinny  9.4 
tm,  water  36.20 

i/a,'ai  groun(J,  place  7.1 

Tco'tan  horse  34.9 

t''%x  tooth 

to,  water  36.20 


tcfmitca'TYn  ax  27. 10 


liltc  si'n^xya  qlutcvfnya  (a)  person 

wants  a  woman  76.7 
pEku'ya  xaL!a^'L!a!°'^  many  shinny 

sticks  (they)  make  78.5 
tdi'wa  maHc  ants  ...  in  the  wa- 
ter lay  that  .   .   .  32.22 
tdl'wa  H  Jc/u^wina^'  on  the  Avater 

ice  appeared  76.13 
mikla^'    hlayo!   in    a   bad   place 

12.10;  13.1 
humi'ntc   Icbtana't  not   they   had 

horses  100.20;  102.1 
t'ixalt  (it)  has  teeth  90.19 
Ha^'x  tcl'watG  Tiakwa'a}  they  two 

into  the  water  thrown  will  be 

88.7,  8 
tffCwanE  ha^'qiqyax  from  the  water 

(it)  came  ashore  56.13 
tcimtca'myatc  xawa'a^  with  an  ax 

(he)  killed  will  be  28.1 


-us.  Like  the  precedino^  -a,  it  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing the  locative  case  of  nouns  and  of  expressing  the  local  idea  of  rest. 
It  is  suffixed  to  nouns  in  -u  (see  §  97)  and  in  -%  (see  §  98).  When 
added  to  nouns  in  -^,  the  -^  of  the  noun  is  consonantized,  so  that  the 
suffix  appears  to  be  -lyus  (see  §  8);  while,  when  suffixed  to  nouns  in  -u^ 
the  -u  of  the  suffix  is  contracted  with  the  u  of  the  noun  (see  §  9). 


Tc!u^vn'n%  ice 
pTc'l'tl  lake  62.18 
tso'tl  sand  beach 
PeJcu''^  shinny  game 

hutcu''"'  fun  8.5 
u'mli  thunder 

§  86 


qa^xo^'x  Iclu^winlyu's  on  top  of  the 

ice  76.14,  15 
tsi'sqan  plc'Uiyu's  tEmu'yax  deer 

at  (the)  lake  assembled  34.11. 
tails  tsUlyu's  (you)  will  keep  on 

living  on  the  sand  beach  46. 15 
s^a  Icunu'tswa  peJcu''^s  z/aya'  he 

always  beats  (people)  at  shinny 

78.18,  19 
a'l'tutunx  hutcu^' stcthoxx  also  shalt 

come  to  the  fun  22.8 
umllyu'stc  lIu'  to  thunder  (it)  came 

36.8,  9 
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A  number  of  nouns  undergo  unexplained  phonetic  changes  when- 
ever the  locative  suffix  is  added,  while  others  employ  an  abbreviated 
form  of  this  case-ending.  Since  no  fixed  rules  can  be  given  that 
will  cover  each  of  these  cases,  it  will  be  best  to  tabulate  all  such  nouns, 
giving  their  absolutive  and  locative  forms.    These  nouns  are  as  follows : 


Absolutive  case 

misl'a}  elder  sister  90.23 
mictcfi'^  younger  sister  40.2 
mita  father  54.22 
mUa  mother  54.23 
Lla'"-^  earth,  many  7.1 
lqa^''tu  log  32.21 
a^'tdlsi  camas  96.20 
hUc  person  15.2 
si'max^  landing-place 
tsEha^'ya  grass  8.6 
ycfi'xa  fern-root  80.18 
hlts^'^  house  25.2 


Locative  case 

misa'yus  40.12,  13 
mictca'yus 
mita'yus 
mila'yus 
Llayu's  76.10 
Iqatuwlyu's  88.16 
aHelyu's  98.11,  12 
hitu's  66,14 
mna'x^s  48.21 
tsEha^'ya^s 
ya^'xa^s 
hUsi's  58.8 


In  many  cases  one  and  the  same  noun  shows  in  its  locative  forms 
both  case-endings,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  examples: 


i^/ofai  ground,  many  7.1 
a^'tcflsi  camas  96.20 
hltc  person  7. 1 


L.'aya'  13.1  and  Llayu'slQ.lO 
a^'Msya  and  aHcixju's  98.11,  12 
hUvJs  66.14  and  hltu'tc  7.5 


A  few  nouns  appear  with  locative  case-endings  that  seem  to  bear  no 
relation  to  the  suffixes  -a,  -us.     The  following  have  been  found: 

Absolutive  Locative 

sl'xa^  boat  56.5  sExa^''  48.18 

SExa^'tc  qaa'xam  into  a  canoe  it 
was  put  34.5 
haml'Hdi  whale  82.5  hamUcu' 

liay'mut  hamUcu'  I'-'kwa^'  all  (some) 
whale  got  82.6 
Uqwa'^'tEm  alder  tree  92.5,  6     ilqutmi' 

Uqutml'a^x  qaa^'  an  alder  tree  they 
two  entered  92.6 
xwa'Tca  head  29.5  xwakl' 

Wqat  skwahd^'tx  xwakl'  feathers 
(they)  placed  on  their  heads  10.9 
ixau' spear  64.7  I,a;a"'A^  64.11 

I  The  locative  form  sExaH'  may  be  explained  as  a  nouu  ^vith  the  local  suffix  of  rest  used  as  the 
object  of  an  action  (see  §  91). 

§  86 
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kite  ipeTSon  7 .1  Mtu'tc 

la'lcH.'wi  hUu'tc  a  sheriff  7.5 

ma'q'^L  crow  34.23  m^gwa'h  34.21 

qayu'^^nts  stone  qayuna'ts  62.7 

q^LVtnt  2inMS  ^Q.^  q^mml't 

ya^'k^s  seal  62.4  yslcu's  62.2 

Laa'  mouth  28.2  Lciaija'  29.2,  96.7 

Nouns  that  end  in  the  augmentative  suffix  -il'md  (see  §  84)  change  the 
final  a  into  a  clear  «-vowel  whenever  the  locative  is  to  be  expressed. 

yikti'l'ma  very  big  40.6  i/%kt%'l'7nat  cafya  he  has  a  big  penis 

92.1 
qlutci'l'md  old  woman  96.15     qlutci'l'matG  to  the    old    woman 

94.16 

In  a  few  instances  the  locative  suffix  -a  has  the  function  of  an  ad- 
verbial suffix  of  instrumentality. 

t(Amtca'mi  ax  27.10  Ha^xwan  tcimtci'mya  qa'tc^t  and 

they  two  now  an  ax  take  along 
(literally,  with  an  ax  go)  96.10, 
11 
skwaha^''^^  hfa'^^  ha^'mut  ants  td- 
mtmfmya  they  are  standing,  all 
those  who  have  axes  28.9;  29.1 

§  87.  The  Relative  or  Genitive  Case  -Eml,  -Em 

These  suffixes  have  the  function  of  the  Indo-European  genitive  case- 
endings. 

-Ernl  is  suffixed  to  the  absolutive  form  of  the  noun;  and  when 
added  to  nouns  that  end  in  a  long  vowel,  its  obscure  e  is  contracted 
with  the  long  vowel  of  the  noun  and  disappears  (see  §  9).  The  noun 
to  which  this  suffix  is  added  is  always  the  object  of  the  action. 

Ml'a^  salmon  56.1  If  lays' ml  txa^n^  salmon's  tracks 

Iqla'nu  hide  100.15  lq!any}'mV  y%x%'^  many  hides  (lit- 

erally, of  hides  a  multitude)  102. 
1,2' 
t!l,  tH'ya^  bear  56.11 ;  58.14       tllyayE'ml  txahi^  bear  tracks  56.10 
pi'lqHs  raccoon  pilqHsE'ml  Iqla'nu  raccoon-hide 

tExmu'ni  man  30.21  tExmu'nyEml  l  !xrm!tl  a  man's  bow 

1  See  s  9. 
§  87 
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This  suffix  may  be  added  to  pronouns  and  particles,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  examples: 

na  I  21.8  inM ctcimFnx    na'mH    tE\    because 

thou  (art)  of  me  (a)  relative  21.5 
ha}'mut  all  10.9  ha^mutu' mV-  m'^a'tl  of  all  (the)chief 

This  suffix  is  also  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  independent 
possessive  pronouns  (see  §  114). 

-Efyi  differs  from  the  preceding  -Eml  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  added 
only  to  the  locative  form  of  the  noun,  and  that  in  the  few  examples 
that  were  obtained  it  denotes  the  subject  of  an  action. 

Relative 

Tn^qwa' LEm  wa'as  Crow's 
language  34.21. 

umll'yusEin  wa'as  Thun- 
der's language  36.8 

hltvftcEm  hlxml'tl  (an)  In- 
dian's bow 

hltn'sEm  tEqyu'^^  of  house 
(the)  frame 

When  followed  by  other  suffixes,  the  obscure  e  of  -Em  drops  out, 
and  the  consonants  are  combined  into  a  cluster. 


Absolutive 

Objective 

wa'*^"^  crow  34.23 

m'^q'Wa'L 

u'mll  thunder 

umll'yus 

hltc  a  person  7.1 

Altu'tc  7.5 

hUsl'^  house  25.2 

hltsi's  58.8 

Absolutive  Objective 

mUa  mother  54.23      mila'yus 


matH'  elder  brother   mat.'l'yus 
58.11 


Relative 

mUa'yusmUin  mita  of  my 
mother  (her)  father;  my 
grandfather 

mdtH'yusmUin  tidmc  my 
elder  brother's  boy 


§  88.  THE  POSSESSIVE  SUFFIXES 

Possessive  relations  of  the  noun  are  expressed  in  Siuslaw  by  means 
of  the  suffix  -I  that  is  followed  by  the  subjective  pronouns  (see  §  24). 
Posssession  for  the  third  person  singular  is  expressed  by  the  suffix  -to 
added  to  the  noun  without  the  aid  of  the  sign  of  possession,  -I.  Pos- 
session for  the  third  persons  dual  and  plural  is  indicated  by  adding 
the  subjective  pronouns  -a^x  and  -nx  to  the  suffix  -tc.  Thus  it  would 
seem  that  Siuslaw  employs  two  distinct  suffixes  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  possession:  -I  used  for  the  first  and  second  persons,  and 
'tc  for  the  third  persons. 


>  See  §  11. 


3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 35 
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The  possessive  suffixes  are  verbalized  by  adding  the  auxiliary  suffix 
-t  (see  §  76)  to  the  sign  of  possession;  so  that  Siuslaw  may  be  said  to 
possess  two  sets  of  possessive  suffixes, — one  purelj"  nominal  set  and 
one  with  a  verbal  significance.  In  the  latter  set  the  suffixes  for  the 
third  persons  are  missing. 

All  possessive  suffixes  stand  in  terminal  position  following  even  the 
case-endings  and  the  adverbial  suffixes. 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  the  pos- 
sessive suffixes: 


Nominal 

Verbal 

Singular    .... 

fist  person 

j  2d  person 

l3d  person 

-in 

-Inx 

-tc 

-itln 
-Itinx 

Dual 

Inclusive 

Exclusive 

2d  person 

|3d  person 

-ins 
-ix{kn 
-Us 
-tcwax 

-Itlns 
-ItauxHn 

-mts 

Plural    

[Inclusive 

Exclusive 

2d  person 

[3d  person 

-Inl 
-Inxan 
-ltd 
-tc^nx 

-Itlnl 

-Itinxan 

-llitci 

The  pronominal  suffix  for  the  exclusive  dual  -a^X'dn,  -axUn,  has  been 
abbreviated  here  to  -xHn.  This  abbreviation  may  be  the  result  of 
contraction.  The  ^  of  the  possessive  suffixes  appears  frequently  as  a 
diphthong  a*  (see  §  2).  The  possessive  suffixes  follow  all  other  nomi- 
nal suffixes. 


ts'U'mv/f  friend  23.4 
mita  father  54.22 


Jiltsl'^  house  25.2 

lln  name  13.10 

txa^n^  track,  path  56.10 

misl'a}  elder  sister  90.23 
wa'as  language  34.21 


tdil'mu'tln  my  friend  36.15 

mUoJaHm  .  .  .  mila'a^tin  my  fa- 
ther .  .  .  my  mother  (literally, 
I  have  a  father  ...  a  mother) 
100.1 

tca'xumans  hltsi'stcin  let  us  two 
go  back  to  my  house!  58.5 

ll'tc^t  ll'nlnx  cougar  (will  be)  thy 
name  13.5,  6 

inaHc  txa^nl'tclnx  it  lies  in  thy 
path  48.22 

misl'a^tc  her  elder  sister  40. 11 

s^atsl'tc  wa'astc  thus  he  said  (lit- 
erally, thus  his  language)  40.26 
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t'.amc  child  40.19  tiamdins  tcfl'ntux  our  (dual  incl.) 

boys  will  return  42.7 
'kd2)x  eye  36.16  Tcopxa^'xtn  our  (dual  excl.)  eyes 

tdiL  hand  50.18  tdi' lUs  your  (dual)  hands 

mita  father  64.22  mUa'tc'^ax  their  (dual)  father  52.8 

xwa'Tca  head  29.5  xwa/Tca^nl  our  (incl.)  heads 

7n°'a'tl  chief  11.2  mP-atl' 7ixan  our  (excl.)  chief 

rnP-Ml'tcfi  your  chief 
xu'nho}  a  bet  78.15  xu'nhaH(fnx  their  bets  70.7 

The  possessive  suffixes  may  be  added  to  particles  and  attributive 
elements  that  precede  the  noun.  This  is  due  to  a  tendency  inherent 
in  the  language  to  keep  the  principal  parts  of  speech  free  from  all 
pronominal  elements,  and  which  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  tendency 
to  add  all  subjective  suffixes  to  the  adverbs  that  precede  the  verb 
instead  of  to  the  verbal  stem  (see  §  26). 

In  many  instances  the  independent  possessive  pronouns  (see  §  114) 
are  used  in  addition  to  the  possessive  suffixes.  This  is  done  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  suffixes  are  added  to  the 
independent  pronouns,  and  not  to  the  nominal  stem. 

s^at^'tc  thus  8.1  s^atsl'tcan  ha}  thus  I  think  (liter- 

ally, thus  my  mind)  21.7 
wA  1  21. 8  wa'a^s^nx  na'mHltin  wa'as  you  will 

continually  speak  my  language 

36.13 
nictdh'tc  how,  manner  36.4         nictcH'tclnx  ha}  how  (is)  thy  mind 

40.3 
his  good  38.21  hl'slnx  ha^  hau'tux  you  will  feel 

better  (literally,  good  thy  heart 

will  become) 
s^a'tsa  thus  11.10  s^a'tsatc  nictdma^mu  thus  (is)  his 

custom  38.16 
s^a^'na  he,  that  one  16.4  s^a^na'mltG  wa'as  wa*^' syaxa^n  his 

language  he  spoke  36.14 
na  I  21.8  tm'mHlns  Ted' tan   our  (incl.  dual) 

horses 
Tax's  ten  8.1  Tcl'x^stc^ax  hau'yax  t /dine  they  two 

had  ten  children  (literally,  ten 

their  two,  had  become,  children) 

60.16,  17 
his  good  38.21  hl'^slnl  hoi}  we  are  glad  (literally, 

good  our  [inch]  heart)  72.18 
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This  good  38.21 

na  I  21.8 

ants  that  there  7.1 


hV''sinxan  hltsi'^  good  (was)  our 
(excl.)  house  100.13 

na'viHlnxan  tE^q  our  (excl.)  rela- 
tive 102.5 

tll'ya^  lakwa'TciV^n  a'ntsin  matll' 
(a)  bear  caught  that  there  my 
elder  brother  58.18 


Nominal  possessive  suffixes  are  added  to  verbal  stems  in  many  cases 
when  the  object  stands  in  some  possessive  relation  to  the  subject  of 
the  sentence  (see  §  33).  Siuslaw  uses  for  that  purpose  the  verbal  set 
of  possessive  suffixes  (see  table  on  p.  546) ;  and,  since  the  pronouns  in- 
dicating the  subject  of  the  action  are  added  to  particles  and  attributive 
elements  preceding  the  verb  (see  §  26),  these  suffixes  occur  mostly  in 
terminal  position. 


a^q-  to  leave 

hau-  to  become 
yaP-'xa^  much  8.5 
Us  well  38.21 
•waa'-  to  speak  7.1 
yaP-'xa^  much,  many  8.5 

Lxu'ls  dry  60. 19 


ta^'lc^ns  aya'qa}t%  ts  sl'xa^  here  we 

two  (inch)  shall  leave  our  canoe 

66.5 
Ka^'nanx  haP-'tuxaHl  ha}  different 

will  become  thy  mind  60.14 
s^a'tsan  H'^n  ya'xaHl ha'' th2it^8Vfh.y 

I  (know)  much  (in)  my  mind  20.9 
t^'Tc.'yanxan  M'siti  ho)-  we  (excl.) 

are  very  glad  24.5,  6 
atsl'tc^nx  wa'a^sUl   tsi'mqma  thus 

you  shall  tell  your  people  78. 10 
H^nx  ya^^'xaHo  ll'tla)    they   have 

much  food  (literally,  and  they 

much  their  food)  80.17 
Lxvt!%st(^nx  ants  Wl'a^  dry  (is)  that 

their  salmon  80.17,  18 


The  possessive  suffixes  are  sometimes  added  to  the  verbal  stem,  es- 
pecially the  suffix  for  the  third  person  singular. 


xwI'lHux  he  will  return 


waa^'  he  says  8.9 

lIxux^-  reduplicated  form  of 

l!xu-  to  know  40.16 
88 


si'nxitx  ants  t!amc  xwl'Lltuxtc  he 
wanted  his  boy  to  come  back  (lit- 
erally, he  desired  his,  that  boy, 
shall  come  back,  his)  42.5,  6 

Tcumi'ntc  wa'a^tc  ants  qasLl'v,  not 
she  said  (to)  that  her  husband 

M*  lIxu'xHg  ha}  not  he  knew  his 
mind  58.4 
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The  subjective  pronouns  may  at  times  perform  the  function  of 
the  possessive  suffixes.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the 
pronoun  for  the  first  person  singular  when  used  in  connection  with  a 
demonstrative  pronoun. 

ta°-lc  this  here  32.13  tll'ya^  Icikwa'Tcu^n  ta'Mn  t.'dmc  (a) 

bear  caught  this  my  boy  60.9, 10 
wa!a}ts%n  td'Tchi  wa'as  speak  to  me 
(with)  this  my  language  36.10 

ants  that  there  7.1  t.'l'ya^  lakwa'lu'^n  a'ntdn  rndtH' 

(a)  bear  caught  that  there  my 
elder  brother  58.18 


ADVERBIAL  SUFFIXES  (§§  89-96) 
§  89.  Introductory 

Siuslaw  expresses  all  adverbial  relations  derived  from  nouns  by 
means  of  suffixes,  that  precede  even  the  pronominal  suffixes.  Of 
these,  the  local  suffixes  indicating  motion  and  rest,  and  the  local  suffix 
expressing  the  ablative  idea  from,  can  be  added  only  to  the  locative 
forms  of  the  noun  (see  §  86).  It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  there 
is  no  special  suffix  denoting  instrumentality.  This  idea  is  either  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  the  locative  -a  (see  §  86),  or  it  is  conveyed  through 
the  medium  of  the  local  suffix  of  motion  -tc  (see  §  90)  and  of  the  local 
-ya  (see  §  93),  or  it  may  be  contained  in  the  suffix  of  modality  -Itc 
(see  §  94).  All  these  ideas  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  in- 
strumentality, that  the  instrumental  use  of  elements  denoting  primarily 
objects,  motion,  and  modality,  presents  no  difficulty  whatsoever. 

§  90.  Local  SufS^  Indicating  Motion  -tc 

It  is  added  to  the  locative  forms  of  the  noun  (see  §  86),  and  may  be 
best  rendered  by  to,  into,  at,  on,  upon,  towards. 

tdl  water  64.24  Ha^x  tcyi'watc  hakioa'a}  and  they 

two    into    the    water   wiU    be 

thrown  88.7,  8 
hltsri'^  house  25.2  Hiix  wan  tcl^n  /Msi'stc  they  now 

returned  into  the  house  60.10, 

11 
Tnfm'a}  elder  sister  90.23  wi'ltc^tun  misa'yusto  he  sent  her 

to  her  elder  sister  92.20 

§§  89-90 
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i,f(i'ai  ground  76.10  Llayu'stc  to  the  ground  94.8 

n'xa^  canoe  56.5  sExa^'tc  qaa'xam  into  a  canoe  were 

put  34.5 

pk%'tl  lake  62.18  pk'Uiyu'stc  tErnvfyax  at  the  lake 

(they)  came  together  34.13,  14 

qhutaHl'md  old  woman  94.22      Llu'wa'^x  qlutci'l'ma'tc  they   two 

came  to  an  old  woman  94.16 

qayu'^^nts  rock  xalna^  qayuna'tsHo    (one)    climbs 

up  the  rock  62.7 

ma'q^L  crow  34.23  lIu'  iii^qwcdhHc  he  came  to  Crow 

36.3 

Icllx  hla''^^  everywhere  Iclexu'tc    Llaya'tc  waa'un   every- 

where he  said  ...  7.2 

Local  adverbs  and  stems  denoting  local  phrases  are  not  considered 
as  nouns.  Hence  they  can  have  no  locative  forms,  and  the  adverbial 
suffixes  are  added  directly  to  such  words. 

ha^q  shore  44.7  yixa^  ha^qtc  (they)  looked  ashore 

66.6 
Inu  outside  38.23  H^nx  Inu'tc  Llha'  and  they  outside 

went  38.23 
qo'x^m  away  from  shore  34.6     qb'x^mtc    ha^'mut    qwa'xtd^st    out 

into  the  water  all  went  34.15 
qa'xiln  up,  above  34.21  qa'x'dntc  hakwa'yunE  upwards  it 

is  thrown  8.7 
qa^ha'n  far  56.8  qaHia'ntc  tsiila^'  he  shot  far  10.3 

In  like  manner  the  local  suffix  is  added  to  the  independent  pronouns; 
and  all  such  pronouns,  when  followed  by  this  suffix,  have  the  function 
of  objective  pronouns  (see  §  113). 

na  I  21.8  tEmu'tuxtcri  natc  you  shall  come  to 

me  72.11 
nlxHs  thou  liwmlntc  hl^'sa  m'xHc  not  good  (it 

is)  on  you  12.5 

In  a  few  instances  the  local  suffix  -tc  has  been  found  added  to  the 
absolutive  form  of  nouns.  This  ungrammatical  suffixation  may  be  due 
either  to  imperfect  perception  on  my  part,  or  to  errors  on  the  part 
of  the  informant.     The  instances  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

j[>aaP-'w%  sand  beach  paa^'wUcix  qatc^natu"^  along  the 

sand  beach  they  walked  34. 14 
IkH'a}  mouth  of  the  river  Liu'wanx  Ik.'l'a^tc  they  came  to  the 

mouth  of  the  river  66.11 
§  90 
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%nq!a'%  river,  creek  30.23  Ha^x  lIu'  %nq!a'ltc  and  they  two 

came  to  a  creek  56.4 

In  many  instances  the  locative  form  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  followed 
by  the  local  suffix  of  motion  -to  indicates  the  idea  of  instrumentality. 

tcl  water  64.24  hlt^'^  ta'qms  telwa'tc  the  house  (is) 

full  of  water 
hltc  person  7.1  taqanl'tx  hltu'stc  it  was  always  full 

of  people  70.3,  4 
t(Ar,xtca'm%  ax  27.10  tcfimtcaJmyatc  xawa'a^  with  an  ax 

he  will  be  killed  28.1 
1%'tla^  food  34.6  ta'qnis  lUlaya'tc  ants  lilt&i''*^   full 

with  food  (was)  that  house  54.5 
tslaln  pitch  26.6  si'ri^xyunE    tsUlna'tc    xaioa'a^    it 

was  desired   (that)   with   pitch 
♦  he  should  be  killed  24.1 

s^a  that  one  10.1  s^ahia'tc  xawa'a^  with  that  (thing) 

he  will  be  killed  26.6 

§  91.  Local  Suffix  Indicating  Rest  -■u  (-a") 

This  suffix  is  added  to  such  stems  as  are  not  considered  nominal, 
and  hence  can  not  express  the  local  idea  of  rest  by  means  of  the  loca- 
tive -a  or  -us  (see  §  86).  It  is  consequently  suffixed  to  adjectives — 
which  are  really  intransitive  verbs — and  it  performs  for  such  terms 
the  additional  function  of  a  locative  case-ending.  The  only  noun  to 
which  this  suffix  has  been  found  added  in  its  local  and  objective  mean- 
ing is  the  stem  si'xa}  canoe  (see  §  86).  This  apparently  exceptional 
use  of  the  local  suffix  -u  in  connection  with  a  noun  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  informant,  unable  to  recall  a  single  instance  of  the  noun 
^'xa^  in  its  proper  objective  form  {slxaya'F),  and  not  conscious  of  the 
grammatical  processes  of  her  language,  has  endeavored  to  form  the 
objective  case  according  to  her  own  idea.  The  idea  implied  by  this 
suffix  may  be  rendered  by  in,  at,  on.  The  interchange  between  -u 
and  -a"  has  been  discussed  in  §  2. 

ml'Tc.'a  bad  14.7  ni'ctdi  tEX    xi'ntmts  hltc   mlkla^ 

Llaya'  how  (can)  always  travel 
a  person  in  a  bad  place?  12.10; 
13.1 

IcHx  each,  every  24.4  txu'nx  IcHxu'  Llaya'  xVntmls  just 

you  everywhere  will  continually 
travel  13.6,  7 

§  91 
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TcHx  each,  every  24.4  Tdexvf  hlaya'  H  s^aH^  on  each  place 

such  (was  the  world)  14.6;  15.1 
s%^'z!^such,  in  that  manner  15.1     H^nx  sqa^Jc  lH!a^'  s^aHu'  and  they 

eat  on  such  (a  place)  62.5,  6 
ya°''T{:/i'sk''%n  very  small  36.23     yakfisk'm'il'  hlaya'  H  tlyvJ'^^  on  a 

very  small  place  they  lived  38.19 
^'xa}  boat  56.5  Icja^'Hu  txu  ina°'tc  ants  sexo^'  sticks 

merely  were  lying  in  that  boat 

48.20,  21 

Instances  where  this   suflBx   has  the   function  of  a  locative  case- 
ending  may  be  given  as  follows : 

Ic/lx  each,  every  24.4 
ml'lcla  bad  14.6 


si'xa^  canoe  56.5 


'k  !l' xvJtc  hlaya' to  Lloxa'xaHsiuE  to 
each  place  he  sent  his  .  .  .30.1 

Li'u  m%''klaHc  hlaya' to  became  to 
a  bad  place  * 

SExafi'n  8%'n^xya  a  canoe  I  want 

SEXcfi'tc  qaa'xami  into  a  canoe  were 
put  34.5 


§  92.  Local  Suffix  -ix  {-a^x,  -yaoc) 

This  suffix  is  used  chiefly  in  connection  with  verbs  of  motion,  and  is 
added  to  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs.  Its  function  may  best  be 
compared  to  the  function  performed  by  our  adverbs  on,  over,  along, 
when  used  in  connection  with  verbs  of  motion.  The  long  I  of  the 
suffix  is  often  changed  into  a^  (see  §  2)  or  diphthongized  into  ya 
(see  §  7). 


QalaHc  a  tributary  of  the  Sius- 
law  river  called  at  present 
North  Fork 

paa^'wi  sand  beach 

ha^q  shore  44.7 
qa'^x  high,  up  80.9 
his  well,  straight  38.21 

qa^'xiln  sky 
tc^lc  where  34.2 
§*92 


Qa'a^tdix  pEWtc  hlha'yax  along 
North  Fork  at  lirst  it  passed 
32.19 

paa^' wltclx  qatc^natu''^  along  (its) 
sand  beach  they  walked  34.14 

ha^'qa^'xanl  tca'xwUux  along  the 
shore  we  will  go  back  66.12,  13 

qa^xa^'x  Iclu^wiinyvfs  on  top  of 
the  ice  76.14,  15 

tci'watc  Jd'sci^x  hlu'  to  the  water 
on  (a)  straight  (line)  it  was  com- 
ing 32.20 

qa^'xunyax  xint  along  the  sky  it 
traveled  32.19 

tc^'lcyax  hlha^'  tE  liltc  whereon 
climb  up  people  80.13 
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In  one  instance  this  suffix  is  added  to  a  demonstrative  pronoun. 

s^a  that  one  10.1  s^a^'xa'^x  pitca^'  over  that  one  they 

two  stepped  88.18 

§  93.  Local  Suffixes  -pa,  -njs 
-ya  is  added  to  those  locative  forms  of  the  jjersonal  pronouns  and 
nouns  that  end  in  an  alveolar  or  affricative  consonant  (t,  s,  tc)  and  to 
adverbs  the  final  consonant  of  which  belongs  to  the  same  series. 

g'^Ll'mt  anus  86.9  ^Lvrm! tyatc  LiJia'  from  his  anus 

he  came  out  94.20 

ji?2;' 7m  ocean  (locative  form)  pi' tsisya  ha^qa^' ivom.  the,  ocQ?in  ho, 
44.1  came  ashore  82.4 

qu'ltc  Umpqua  river  qu'Ucyaa^  from  the  Umpa  ua  river 

(they  came)  100.15 

Jiltsl'^  house  25.2  hUsi'sya  from  the  house 

n.(2  I  21.8  na'tcya  ivom.-aiQ 

ha^q  shore  44.7  ha^'qa}tcya  go  awaj^  from  the  fire! 

(literally,  what  is  shore  like  from 
it  you  go  away)  26.7 

qantc  where  qa'ntcyanx  lIu'  from  where  (dost) 

thou  come  66.16 

-fiE  is  suffixed  to  nouns  and  to  personal  pronouns  whose  locative 
forms  end  in  a  vowel  (see  §  86),  and  to  such  stems  as  form  the  loca- 
tive cases  by  means  of  the  local  suffix  of  rest  -u  (see  §  91). 

IcHx  L!a'°'^  every  pla3e  Tc.'exu'nE L!aya'7iEivomQ2ich^\2ice,, 

from  every  where  8.2 

tei  water  64. 24  tdi'wanE  ha^'qiqyax  from  the  water 

he  came  ashore  56.13 

xwa'lca  head  29.5  xwakl'nE  from  the  head 

sl'xa^  canoe  56.5  SExa^'iiE  from  the  canoe 

These  local  suffixes  are  frequently  used  as  implying  the  idea  of 
instrumentality. 

qal'tc  knife  hlxmal'yun  qa'l'tcya  he  killed  him 

with  a  knife  (literall}',  from  a 
knife) 

t(ylL  hand  50.18  tcri'LUE  loIe'Iuii  with  the  hand  he 

struck  him 

Lxau'  spear  64.7  Lxa'^'MnE  ants  hltc  skwaha^'  with 

a  spear  (in  his  hand)  that  person 
stood  up  64.11,  12 

§   93 
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§  94.  Adverbial  Suflixes  Indicating  Modality  -Itc  (-aHc),  -na 

-ttc.  This  suffix  has  both  a  nominal  and  a  verbal  function.  As  a 
nominal  suffix  it  signifies  like.  It  is  found  suffixed  to  a  number  of 
modal  adverbs  (see  §  121),  and  it  invariably  requires  the  accent.  The 
interchange  between  the  long  %  and  the  diphthong  a^  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  §  2. 


clcotc  hill  46.10 

txa^n^  tracks,  road  56.10 

al^q  one  18.7 

s^a'tsa  thus  11.10 

ni'ctca  something,  how  16.2 


qa'xuntc  qa'td^nt  cko'tci'tc  he  went 

up  a  hill  (literally,  upwards  he 

goes,  hill-like)  12.9 
teik  ants  Iqa^'^tu   L°wa'^'  txahil'tc 

wherever  that  tree  falls  across 

the  road    (literally,    road-like) 

84.2,  3 
o!lqa}t(yhn  Lixu'yun  ^ndhalf  I  know 

it  (literall}",    one    [halfj   like   I 

know  it)  92.12 
waa'xam  s^atsl'to  he  was  told  thus 

8.1 
hu'l'nx  nictd'tc  Livja'msun  don't 

you  tell  him  anything  17.1,  2 


My  informant  frequently  rendered  this  suffix  by  the  phrase  what 
YOU  WOULD  CALL  A  .  .  .  ,  SOME  KIND  OF  ...  ,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  noun  employed  did  not  convey  the  exact  idea  that  was 
wanted. 


m^'a'tl  chief  10.2 
mJoM'yu^^  chief,  general 

InO"""^  rich  man  86.4 
tEqyu'''  frame  80.7 
IkH'a}  mouth  (of  river) 


imP'a'tltG  tE  qwo'txa}  beaver  (was) 

(what  you  would  call  a)   chief 

50.6,  7 
s^atsl'tc  waa'  ants  matl'wltc  ants 

sl'xa^  thus  said  that  (what  you 

would    call)   captain    (of)    that 

boat  64.26;  66.1 
Ina^'ioltc  ants  Kite  (what  you  would 

call  a)  chief  (was)  that  man  76.3 
tEqyu'ivUc  (what  you  would  call  a) 

frame 
IkH'a^wltc  a7its  j)¥l'tl  (something 

like  the)  mouth  (of)  that  lake 


When  added  to  adverbs  that  convey  local  ideas,  it  must  be  preceded 
by  the  local  suffix  of  motion  -tc  (see  §  90). 
§  94 
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sqayktdl'tG  qa't&ntux  there  (they) 
will  go  80.22 

qanistcl'tc  txu  sloxu'x'^  down  sim- 
ply he  went  (slid)  12.6 

qa'tc^nt  tqa^vntd'tc  he  went  up- 
stream 58.12 


This  modal  suffix  may  also  express  the  idea  of  instrumentality,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  examples : 


tsl'L.'l  arrow  50.7 


tsax^  slave  76.3 


Icumi'ntc  xa'wll  tsthU'tc  not  he  can 
die  through  (literally,  with)  an 
arrow  15.8 

tuha'hay-n  tsEXwi'tc  he  bought  her 
in  exchange  for  a  slave 


When  added  to  verbal  stems,  -Uc  is  almost  invariably  followed  or 
preceded  by  the  verbs  xint-  to  go,  to  start,  and  hiq!-  to  start,  to 
begin;  and  the  idea  conveyed  by  such  a  phrase  may  best  be  compared 
with  our  English  sentences  I  go  into  a  state  of  .  .  .,1  start  .  .  . 
-LY.  The  Siuslaw  informant,  unable  to  express  this  native  phrase  in 
English,  usually  rendered  it  by  I,  thou,  he  almost,  .   .  . 

tdi^n-  to  go  home,  to  return     qdtx  tcEnl'tc  xint  he  cried  as  he 

went  home  (literally,  he  cries 
when  homewards  he  starts) 
58.15,  16 

tEmu^'to  xint  L.'a'^^  people  came 
together  (literally,  into  a  state 
of  coming  together  go  many) 
30.15,  16 

Llwl'tc^ax  v:an  xint  they  two  are 
almost  home  (literally,  in  the 
manner  of  arriving  they  two 
finally  go)  23.1 

M'x^s  t^xayH'^^  a'ntsin  tcExwl'tc 
xint  for  ten  days  I  was  going 
back  (literally,  ten  days  this  1 
returningiy  went)  66.20,  21 

XEwl'tc^ix  fil'q.'ya  (when)  you  are 
near  death  (literally,  [when]  in 
the  manner  of  dying  you  start) 
34.25 

§  94 


12.10 


tEmu'-  to  assemble  7.3 


Lx'u-  to  arrive  9.2 


tcax^-  to  go  back,   to  return 
30.14 


xau'  he  died  40.21 
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Tclajy-  low  tide  36.18  H  TcIajA'tc  xinti't  ants  tcl  and  the 

water  began  to  get  low  (liter- 
ally, into  a  state  of  low  tide 
went  that  water)  36.20 

SI-  to  grow  98.10  nlil'tcin  xi'oityax  (when)  I  began 

to  grow  up  (literally,  [when] 
into  a  state  of  growing  I  went) 
100.17 

In  one  instance  this  suffix  occurs  as  -aHc,  and  is  preceded  by  the 
stem  qatcn-  to  go. 

yax-  to  see  20.10  H  qa'tc^nt  yExa^'tc  a'ntsHc  tcma'nl 

he  went  to  see  his  cousin  40.24 

The  verbs  xint-  and  hlq!-  may  be  omitted,  as  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing example: 

tcHq-  to  spear  68.8  qa'^ha'ntc   hl'nyaxaP'n   ya^lcH   tca- 

qa}'tc  the  seal  took  him  way  off 
as  he  speared  him  (literally,  way 
off  took  him,   seal,   spearingly) 

68.17,  18 

-na  is  added  to  adjectives  only,  and  expresses  an  idea  similar  to 
that  of  the  English  suffix  -ly. 

wil'fc.^a  bad  14.7  Tcwl'nxL.'wd'nlsujiml'Tdanadion't 

tell  it  to  him  badly  17.1,  2 
Tcumi'ntoni'Tdavia  sin^xna'wls  not 
badly  (we  shall)  keep  on  think- 
ing of  each  other  78.12,  13 

tll'sa  grease  m'ctdm  tH'sa'ncmx  llt.'a'umx  be- 

cause greasy  (things)  they  are 
going  to  eat  82.8 

§  95.  Adverbial  SuflBLxes  Indicating  Time  -titci,  -Ita 

These  suffixes  are  added  to  nouns  that  indicate  division  of  time,  and 
to  verbs  expressing  celestial  phenomena,  and  they  may  best  be  ren- 
dered by  TOWARDS,  WHEN  THE    TIME    OF   .    .    .    COMES.        Both    Suffixes 

require  the  accent. 

^yictcErn  summer  46.11  jnctcEjntlta'  H^nx  sqa^lc  taya^'  to- 

wards summer  (hence,  in  the 
spring-time)  they  there  live 
62.2,  3 

%  95 
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qfsxa^yu'wi  salmon  season 


qiu'riEm  winter  80.18,  19 
Wn^TcH-  to  rain  76.18 
qa^x  night  38.21 
nictcfinwa^'  spring  comes 


q! Exa^yvJ witlta'  H  tqa^'wUc  taya^' 
when  salmon-time  comes  (they) 
up-stream  live  82.12,  13 
qlu' nEintlta'  towards  winter 
hin^lcllta!  in  the  rainy  season 
qa^xlta'  towards  night-time 
n%ct(%naw%ta'  Ha^x  s^a'tsa  xnl'^nE 
towards   spring-time  they  two 
thus  do  it  98.5 


§  96.  Modal  Adverbs  in  -a 

This  suffix  may  be  called  the  suffix  of  modality  -par  excellence.  By 
its  means  all  stems  expressing  adjectival  ideas,  and  all  particles,  are 
transformed  into  adverbs.  Many  of  these  stems  (amplified  by  means 
of  the  modal  suffix  -a)  do  not  occur  in  their  original  form,  being 
used  adverbially  only.  All  such  stems  are  denoted  here  by  an 
asterisk  (*).  Whether  this  suffix  may  not  be  ultimately  related  to 
the  locative  -a  (see  §  86)  is  a  debatable  question. 


Ms  good  38.21 
Ll'v,  near  40.12 

yafi'xa^  much,  many  8.5 
y%kt  big,  large  48.8 

*L%mq-  quick 


*mlc/- 
*s^ats- 


different 

alone 

thus 


Hsik/-  much,  very 


Tcumi'ntc  hl^'sa  natc  not  well  (it  is) 
on  me  12.2 

Llu'wa  Ic^na  inqla'lte  tE  ta^  near, 
perhaps,  the  creek,  these  live 
66.7,  8 

hu'tctuns  ya/^'xa  we  shall  play  a 
great  deal  10.6 

qanistd'tc  llqa'yusnE  yi'lcta  very 
deep  it  would  be  dug  (liter- 
ally, down-like  it  is  dug  largely) 
84!^3,  4 

hi'mqan  tdl'ntux  right  away  I  shall 
return  56.22 

ha^'na  differently  58. 9 

ni'Tc.'a  alone  94.11 

s'a'tsa  thus,  in  that  manner  18.4 

UVklya  very,  ver}^  much  13.9 


GENERAL  NOMINALIZING  SUFFIXES  (§§  97-106) 
§  97.  Nominal  -Hm  {-a^)^  -u^i 

This  suffix  conveys  a  general  nominal  idea,  changing  any  neutral 
stem  into  a  noun,  and  is  employed  extensively  in  the  formation  of 
verbal  abstract  nouns.     It  is  also  used  t©  express  collectivity  of  action, 

§§  96-97 
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an  application  that  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  nominal  character, 
as  has  been  explained  in  §  78.  The  forms  -u"  and  -u^^  maj^^  be 
explained  as  due  to  imperfect  perception  on  my  part,  while  the 
doable  occurrence  of  -il"  and  -a^  is  caused  by  the  phonetic  relation 
that  exists  between  the  u  and  the  diphthong  a"  (see  §  2). 


/iutc-  to  play  7.2 
tEtnu'-  to  gather  7.3 

pahn-  to  hunt  82.17 

xil'xcl-  to  work  48.10 

51-  to  grow  98.10 

Lxat-  to  run  12.3 
xvntm-  to  travel  12.10 


yalq-  to  dig  84.5 
xaHc-  to  roast  90.8 
anxl-  to  sing 

This  suffix  is  found  in  a  gi'eat 
stems  can  no  longer  be  analyzed. 

ha^wl'yu  shaft 

paa^'wi  sand  beach  34.14 

pahu'^^  codfish 

pa'l'u  spring,  well  76.12 

ma' ten  bed  (place  of  lying  ?) 

ma'ltcu  chimney,  stove  (place 

of  burning?) 
tEqyu''^    frame  (of   a  house) 

80.7 
tuqya'cfi  up  the  river  32.22 
fu'nixyu  pocket 
nictffima^rnu   custom,  fashion 

36.28 
ciml'Ltxu  upper  lip 
tsxayu"^^  day,  sun,  weather  8.1 

§  97 


Tiutcu!'"\  hutcu'''  fun,  8.5;  16.6 

teik  ants  L!a'°-^  tEm^u''^  where 
(there  is)  that  big  assembly  8S.3 

qwa'tc  L.'xv/yunpaLnvf^'^  (he)  who 
knows  (the  art  of)  hunting  82.18 

tsl'TcIya  Lfxu'yun  xil'xcyu''^  very 
(well)  he  knows  (the  art  of) 
working  62.22,  23 

s^a'tsatc  stya'aV'  such  (was)  her 
growth  98.6 

Lxatu'^^  a  race  78.18 

wi'nxanx  tcl'wa  xintmu'^^  thou  art 
afraid  to  go  to  the  ocean  (liter- 
ally, thou  fearest  to  water  the 
journey) 

yalqa'a'^  a  hole  84. 6 

xaHca'a^  roast  90.9 

anxyvf'^^  a  song 

number  of   nouns  whose  original 
The  following  list  may  be  given: 

tcmilqu'^^  ring  {tcmUq  finger) 
Jcufsu'wi  saliva 

Icu'^cu  hog  (from  French  through 
medium  of  the  Chinook  jargon) 
JcW'tciyu  sea-otter 
Tcmu'lcu  pipe-stem 
Iccikyu'^^  wall 
Ml'nu  ladder,  stairway 
Iciolm'ntxu  throat 
Tcla'l'ajyu  navel 
qasLl'u  husband  48.20 
qahva'a^     bay,  down-stream  80.6 
qaHl'u'b^Yk  90.8 
qlExa^yu'vn  salmon-time  82.12 
Ina^'^^  rich  man,  chief  86.4 
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Ik^una'atsu  live-coals  mya'a^  fire  25.5 

Iqa^'Hu  tree,  log  32.21  Lxavf  pole,  spear  64.7 

Iqfa'nu  hide,  skin  100.15  hlrnVkcu  flounder  100.10 

When  added  to  the  numeral  particle  yuP-'xa^  much,  many,  it  denotes 
the  idea  expressed  by  a  noun  of  quality.  This  particle  is  to  all 
appearances  a  stem  amplified  by  means  of  the  nominal  sufiix  -a} 
(see  §  98);  and  since  two  nominal  suffixes  of  a  similar  function 
can  not  be  added  to  one  and  the  same  stem,  the  -a}  disappears,  and 
the  suffix  -a^  is  added  to  the  bare  stem  yax-. 

yoP-'xa^  much,  many  8.5  tci'nt^tc  ya'xa^  xalna^'  how  many 

had  climbed  up  (literally,  what 
their  number  climbed  up)  62.11 

t(yi!ntHc  ya'xa^  tEqtc  ants  qlutcu'ni 

as  many  relatives  as  that  woman 

had  (literally,  how  much  their 

%  number  [of]  her  relatives  [of] 

that  woman)  76.1 

Lxa^'lf'stc  ya'xa^  five  their  number 
100.15 

§  98.  Nominal  -i  (-«i) 

This  suffix  is  found  in  a  large  number  of  nouns  expressing  a  variety 
of  concepts.  It  occurs  with  nouns  indicating  instrumentality,  with 
verbal  abstract  nouns,  with  nouns  of  relationship,  with  terms  desig- 
nating animals,  with  stems  expressing  natural  objects,  etc.  It  is  not 
altogether  inconceivable  that  this  nominal  formative  element  may  be 
identical  with  the  verbalizing  suflB.x  -«*'  (see  §  75),  even  though  its 
nominalizing  function  can  no  longer  be  explained  in  a  majority  of  cases. 
In  many  instances  the  original  stem  to  which  this  suffix  has  been 
added  does  not  occur  in  its  independent  form.  The  substitution  of 
the  diphthong  -a*  for  the  long  %  has  been  discussed  in  §  2. 

pEku'-  to  play  shinny  9.4  pa'Tcvn  shinn}^  stick 

t^h!-  to  shoot  S.Q  tsl'L.'l  arrow  50.7 

minx'^-  to  lighten  38.5  mi'n^xwl  lightning  38.2 


wi'7iki-  to  work  50.6  vn'i^dkl  work 

ta^  he  sits  16.2  tl'ta^  chair 


§  98 
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2i'^/- to  eat  13.10 
hu'tc-  to  pk}^  7.2 

aswit'i'  blanket 

inqla'a},  %nq!a'%^  river  30.20, 

23 
uwll'  thunder  36.8 
u'ltl  snow  76.10 
haml'Hcl  whale  82.4 
ha'Tcwl  mussels  82.2 
hl'a^  clouds 
JiUsl'^  house  26.2 
ha}  heart,  mind  8.9 
^fc'^'^;^lake  62.18 
mEkW  father-in-law 
ma'l  kidney 
m'^a'tl  chief  10.2 
ma'tl  dam  48.10 
matll'  elder  brother  58.11 
misl'a}  elder  sister  90.23 
mictcfi/^  younger  sister  40. 2 
w^^'cZ:7a*  something  bad,  vulva 

26.5 
tqaftl  hook 
tqu'ni  smoke 


ll'tla^  food  34.23 
hutca}'  fun  10.5 

sx'xa}  canoe  56.5 

tsall'sivall  beads  ( ?) 

tsUl'^  sand  beach 

tso'ti  -waves,  breakers 

tsxu'npLl  coyote  88.9 

i^a  water  36.20 

tc%'t!%  wind 

ts!u'xw%  spoon 

'k^a'nl  basket  90.21 

qa'xl  chicken-hawk 

qa'xDl  blood 

q'^nitl'^  perforation  in  the  ear 

q^imaxl'^  cheek 

qioo'txa}  beaver  48.6 

qla'tctl  cedar 

Ifl'a}  salmon  56.1 

Iqla'sl  eel 

hla'^-^  ground,  world,  earth,  place, 

many  7. 2 
Lfl'^nl  floor 
zlxml'ti  bow 


When  added  to  stems  that  express  adjectival  ideas,  this  suffix  forms 
nouns  of  quality. 


Ms  good  38.21 
y%kt  big  48.8 

yd^x-  much,  many  8.5 


hlsi'^  goodness 

hUsl'sEm  yilctl'^  of  the  house  the 

large  (size) 
Iqlanu^'ml  yixl'^  of  hides  a  great 

number  102.1,  2 


§  99.  Nouns  of  Quality  in  -fw*  {-Piv^i) 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  vocalic  elements  of  this  suffix  are 
identical  with  the  nominalizing  suffix  discussed  in  §  97.  The  et3^mol- 
ogy  of  the  initial  consonantic  element  is  obscure.  This  suffix  is  added 
to  adjectives  and  adverbs  only.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
adjectives  end  in  -t  (see  §  104)  and  that  double  consonants  are  invariably 
simplified,  these  adjectives  drop  their  final  consonant  before  adding 
the  suffix  (see  §  15). 

§  99 
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hatca't  long  T6.1  tci'ntHc  ha'tcfu'^  for  a  long  time 

(literally,    how   much   its   long 
period)  48.2 
Ina'^wi  rich  86.4  InO'wifu''"^  wealth 

yikt  large  48. 8  yikt-yf^^  large  size 

qa'xiln  high  8.7  qaxilnfu'^^  height 

qa^n-  deep  qa^nt'^u'^^  depth 

his  good  38.21  hlsfu'^^  kindness 

qa^Tia'n-  far  10.3  qa^hanfu''^  distance 

§  100.  Nouns  of  Agency  in  -ym^oc^  -il  {-aH),  -t! ,  -t!w% 

Nomina  actoris  are  formed  by  means  of  the  following  suffixes: 

-ya^x    This  suffix  seems  to  have  been  used  frequently. 

lak^-  to  fetch,  to  catch  7.5  la'Jc^Jcya'^x     sheriff     (literally,     a 

catcher  [of  people]) 
xil^n-  to  snore  27.9  xu'nya^x  a  snorer 

la'wat!-  to  gamble  la'ivatlya^x  a  gambler 

Iti-  to  call  (?)  Ina'lya^x  an  interpreter 

tEmu'-  to  gather  7.3  tEmci^'ya^x  a  person  who  assem- 

bles (people)  30.2 

-I^  {-aH).  This  suffix  is  easily  confounded  with  the  verbal  negative 
suffix  of  similar  phonetic  structure  (see  §  53);  but  this  similarity  is 
purely  accidental. 

wi'nkl-  to  work  s^a  tsi'Tc.'ya  ici'nkll  he  (is  a)  very 

(good)  worker  50.5,  6 
xil'xcl'-  to  work  48.10  xi'l'xdll  a  workingman 

xintm-  to  travel  12.10  xi'ntmll  a  traveler 

xoaa'-  to  speak  7.1  wa'aH  a  speaker 

PeJcu'-  to  play  shinny  9.4  pa'hwll  a  shinny  player 

't!  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  suffix  may  have  some  connection 
with  the  initial  element  of  the  suffix  for  nouns  of  quality,  -fiV^  (see 
§99). 

L.'win  to  tell  8.2  hlwant!  an  informant 

tsiLl-  to  shoot  8.6  t&iLlt!  a  marksman 

yuw-  to  pick,  to  dig  96.18  yvJyaH!  a  person  who  picks  (ber- 

ries [reduplicated  stem]) 
pain-  to  hunt  82.17  paL'nt!  a  hunter 

tlamo  child,  infant  40.20  tlimct!  one  who  raises   children 

30.23 

§   100 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 36 
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-t/wt  seems  to  be  another  form  of  the  preceding  suflSx. 

lak^-  to  fetch  .  .  .  ts    la'kHlwi     hUu'tc     this 

gatherer   of    the   people  7.5 
la'kHlwi  a  f etcher  22.9 
§  101.  Nouns  in -ax 
This  suffix  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  forming  nouns  from  verbal 
stems,  adverbs,  and  stems  denoting  geographical  terms.     When  added 
to  verbs  or  to  adverbs,  it  is  best  rendered  by  person,  people;  while 
when  used  in  connection  with  geographical  terms,  it  denotes  a  tribal 
name  and  may  be  translated  by  inhabiting,  belonging  to. 


xau'  he  died  40.21 


l/ox-  to  send  16.10 


a^stux  he  will  sleep  27.7 


wd'nwits  long  ago  14.7 


n%Gt<yim<i^mu  custom,  fashion 
36.28 


PEWtc  first  32.19 
qv}-,  qu'ltc  south 


qpa}-  north 
qa^xq-  east 
jn'Hsis  ocean  44.1 
ckotc  mountain  46.10 

§  101 


k'u}  nats  xof  wa^-xaHriE  if  he  had  not 
been  killed  (literally,  not  had  he 
been  a  person  [who  was]  killed) 
29.7 

tcin  ants  hltc  L!°wa'x  returned 
this  human  messenger  (literally, 
returned  that  person  [who  was] 
sent)  7. 7 

{hl'^wa'x  instead  of  L!°wa'xax^  see 
J  24)^ 

^n^xyvbiiE  tsUlna'tc  xawa'a^  a^'- 
stuxax  it  was  desired  (that)  with 
pitch  killed  shall  be  the  person 
(who)  will  sleep  24.1 

ni'cicim  s^a'tsa  wofmaUmx  be- 
cause thus  (did  it)  the  old-timers 
(literally,  [people  belonging  to] 
long  ago)  68.13 

s^atsi'tc  wa/moitsax  nictcima^mwax 
thus  (was)  the  custom  of  the  old- 
timers  (literally,  thus  [of  people 
of]  long  ago  the  [things  pertain- 
ing to  their]  customs)  76.6,  7 

pEll'tcax  a  first  settler 

Lxa^'yax  the  other  one,  friend  42.8 

qu'yax,  qu'ltcax  an  Umpqua  Indian 
(literally,  a  person  inhabiting 
the  south) 

qpa'yax  an  Alsea  man 

qa^'xqax  a  Kalapuya  Indian 

ph'Hsisax  inhabitants  of  the  ocean 

ckd'Hcltcax  a  mountaineer 
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§  102.  Nouns  in  -unt  {^a^mi) 

This  suffix  is  added  to  adjectives,  a  few  adverbs  used  in  an  ad- 
jectival sense,  and  to  nouns.  It  has  a  double  function.  When  added 
to  adjectives  or  to  adverbs,  it  transforms  them  into  nouns,  just  as 
any  adjective  is  transformed  into  a  noun  by  adding  one  to  it  (com- 
pare our  phrases  the  big  one,  the  good  one,  etc.).  When  used 
with  other  nouns,  this  suffix  has  an  adjectival  character,  which  may  be 
best  rendered  by  made  of,  composed  of. 

tEX^m  strong  10.1  tExmu'rd  the  strong   one,  a  man 

30.21 
Lxa^'yax  other  42.8.  Lxa^yaxa^'ni  the  other  one  86.18 

y%kt  big  48.8  yiktu'ni  the  big  one 

s^aH  large  s^aHv/ni  the  larger  one  92.18 

yak!-  small  38.19  tu  yaklofi'm  that  small  one  88.12 

limnl'tc  behind  86.11  limmtcvfrd  mictcl'^  the   youngest 

sister  40. 2 
h%'q!a  beads,  Indian   money,     Mqlaha'^'ni  consisting  of  dentalia 

dentalia  shells  74.19  shells  78.14 

pi'lqHs  coon  jMqHsu'ni  tahd'mk  made  of  rac- 

coon (-hide)  quivers  70.23,  24 
t!l  bear  12.4  tllyu'ni   tahofnik   made  of   bear 

(-skin)  quivers  70.24 
Tcllx  tEq  everything  24.4  klexu'nitE^ia^'nihutGa}' o.ovci'^o^^^ 

of  every  sort  (of)  fun  10.5 
la'qlaq  boards  laqlaqa^' into  hltsl'^  made  of  some 

kinds  of  boards  the  house  80.7 

This  suffix  may  be  added  to  verbal  stems  provided  the  verb  has 
been  changed  into  an  attribute  of  a  following  noun. 

hamx-  to  tie  H  Kamxa^'ni  ants    tsEha^'ya   and 

that  made  of  tied  grass  ...  8. 6 

§  103.  Nominalizing  Sufllx  Indicating  Place  -a^niu 

This  suffix  indicates  the  place  where  a  certain  action  is  performed. 
When  added  to  stems  ending  in  a  velar  or  palatal  consonant,  it  appears 
as  -ya^mu^  and  changes  the  final  velar  of  the  stem  (^,  q!)  into  a  palatal 
Tc  (see  §  17).  After  all  other  consonants  it  occurs  as  -a^mu.  The  short 
^i-vowels  following  velar  and  palatal  consonants  disappear  before  this 
suffix.  It  is  possible  that  the  final  u  of  the  suffix  may  be  related  to 
the  general  nominalizing  suffix  -u  discussed  in  §  94  (see  §  23). 

§§  102-103 
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ma'qll-  to  dance  28.7 
ya'q"""-  to  see  23.9 
jpEku'-  to  play  shinny  9.4 

nlctcat!-  to  fight 
tuTiatc^-  to  try  to  buy 
Lxat-  to  run  12.3 


niEkya^mu  a  dance-hall 
yskya^mu  a  vantage  point 
pEkya^mu  a  place  where  shinny  is 

played,  ball-grounds 
nlctcat ! a^'mu,  battlefield 
tuhatc'a^inu  a  store 
Lxata^mu  track  (literally,  a  place 

where  people  run) 
nictcima^mu  custom,  fashion  29.9 


§  104.  Adjectives  in  -t 

Siuslaw  has  no  true  adjectives.  All  stems  denoting  adjectival  ideas 
are  intransitive  verbs,  and  may  be  used  as  such,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  examples : 


Tm/hia  Ai^c  that  bad  man  23. 2, 3 

hatca't  hi'qla  long  (strings  of) 
dentalia  shells  76.1 


tsl'Tcfya  mVkla  very  bad  it  was 

14.7 
hatca't  ants  Iqa^'Hu  there  was  a 

tall  tree  92.21 


Owing  to  this  verbal  significance,  the  Siuslaw  adjective  shows  no 
special  suffixes.  A  few  stems  denoting  adjectival  concepts  appear  in 
duplicated  form,  mostly  those  expressing  color  (see  §  109).  There  will 
be  found,  however,  a  number  of  words  expressing  attributive  ideas 
that  end  in  -t.'^  Whether  this  consonant  is  related  to  the  auxiliary  -t 
(see  §  76)  or  whether  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  true  adjectival  suffix, 
is  a  question  open  to  discussion.  The  following  is  a  list  of  such  ad- 
jectives: 


yiTct  big,  large  48.8 
hawa'tsU  new 
hatca't  long,  tall  76.1 
hlxt  wild 
paHa'st  ^  spotted 
pini'lt  sharp 
TUEkct  fat  90.16 
timsqaya/t  bitter,  sour 
tint  ripe 
iqatlya't  dear,  expensive 


fxull't  straight 
sHH  big,  old  92.18 
tsinq.'t  poor  16.10 
tsiLt  thick 
M'VU  heavy  11.9 
Tc.'wl'act  proud 
q^c^'ct  thin 
Lqut  red 
L.'aqt  wet  66.13 
L!nuwaftU  deep 


§  105.  Irregular  Suffixes  -Em,  -tst,  -wl,  -yuwi,  -Iwt 

These  suffixes  occur  very  seldom,  and,  while  their  function  is  to  all 
appearances  nominal,  it  can  not  be  explained  accurately. 


1  See  also  §  124. 


2  Dorsey:  p'dl-l&st  gray 


§§   104-105 
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-Efn  occurs  with  a  few  nouns. 

%lqwa°''tE7n   root,  alder  tree      tsarm/tsEm  chin 

92.5,  6  qlu'riEm  winter  80.19 

pVctcEm  summer  98.8  xa^'tsEm  woman's  basket 

'Xst  seems  to  denote  an  abstract  idea. 

pin-  to  be  sick  40.21  plm'si  sickness,  cou^h 

gah  dark,  night  38.21  qa'xl'si  darkness,  night 

hwu'nhiDun  black  ho'nisi  dusk 

ni'ctca  (?)  how  16.2  n%'ctcls%  arrival  (?)  40.16 

mctcfinwa^'  spring  comes  nwtcanu' vnsi  year  92.12 

The  following  nouns  have  analogous  form: 

a^'tdisi  camas  96.20  Lintl'Hcisi  crawfish 

ll'xtsnisi  small-pox 

The  nouns  tswa'si  frost  and  L^wa'si  nose  may  also  belong  here. 

'Wt  is  found  in  a  small  number  of  nouns. 

^'na^wi  grouse  Tdo^'xwi  gnat 

tsna'wi  bone  q^hafqwi  broom 

In  a  few  instances  this  suffix  seems  to  form  nouns  of  agency,  and 
may  be  related  to  the  suffixes  discussed  in  §§  97  and  99. 

tsxan-  to  comb  one's  hair  tsxa'nwi  a  comb 

qatdu}-  to  drink  76.12  qataml'wt  a    person  who  waters 

animals  (?) 
c^xu,-  to  drive  away,  to  scare    cuxwa'wi  a  driver  (?) 

66.11 
llq-  to  dig  80.6  tlqa'wt  one  who  digs  holes 

-yuivt,  -Iwt.  These  two  suffixes  have  a  peculiar  function.  They 
seem  to  denote  the  nominal  object  of  an  action  performed  by  a  noun 
of  agency  (see  §  100).  The  most  puzzKng  phenomenon  connected  with 
their  function  is  the  fact  that  they  can  be  added  only  to  the  discrimi- 
native form  of  a  noun  (see  §  111),  which  seems  to  stand  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  its  objective  significance,  because  the  discriminative 
case  points  to  the  noun  as  the  subject  of  the  action. 

Absolutive  Discriminative  Objective 

^Eni's  skunk  86.1  psna's  86.7  tsn,L!t!    pEnasyufvA    a 

skunk-shooter 

§  105 
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Absolutive 

Discriminative 

Objective 

hltc  person  7.1 

Mya'te  IZ.IQ;  15.2 

U^lH!     Myatcfulwt     a 

man-killer 
tEma*' yay-x  hyatdh'vA  a 

gatherer  of  people 

swdl  grizzly  bear 

swal  15.2 

tslhltl  swalyu'wt  a 
grizzly-shooter 

(?)  huckleberries 

ts'xya 

la'lcHlwt  taxyu'wi  a 
picker  of  huckle- 
berries 

qwo'txa}    beaver 

qwoa'txa-  52.4 

tslL.ft!   qwoatxl'wt  a 

48.6 

beaver-killer 

Another  nominalizing  suffix  that  seems  to  be  confined  to  one  stem 
only  i«  -as  in  the  noun  wa'as  language,  word,  message  34.21,  formed 
from  the  verbal  stem  waa-  to  speak,  to  talk. 

Reduplication  (§§  106-109) 
§  106.  Introductory 

Reduplication  as  a  factor  in  the  formation  of  grammatical  categories 
and  processes  does  not  play  as  important  a  role  in  Siuslaw  as  in  many 
other  American  Indian  languages. 

Considered  from  a  purely  phonetic  point  of  view,  the  process  of 
reduplication  may  affect  a  single  sound,  a  syllable,  or  the  whole 
word,  while  from  the  standpoint  of  position  of  the  reduplicated  ele- 
ments it  may  be  either  initial  or  final.  In  accordance  with  these  pro- 
cesses, a  given  language  may  show  the  following  possible  forms  of 
reduplication:  Vocalic  or  consonantic  initial  reduplication;  consonantic 
final  reduplication,  commonly  called  final  reduplication;  syllabic  redu- 
plication, usually  referred  to  as  doubling  or  reduplication  of  the  sylla- 
ble; and  word-reduplication,  better  known  as  repetition  of  the  stem. 

Of  the  forms  of  reduplication  known  actually  to  occur  in  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  languages,  Siuslaw  shows  only  duplication  of  the  (first) 
syllable,  duplication  of  the  final  consonant,  and  repetition  of  the  stem. 
Syllabic  duplication  occurs  rather  seldom,  final  duplication  is  resorted 
to  frequently,  while  repetition  of  the  stem  plays  a  not  unimportant 
part  in  the  formation  of  words. 

Reduplication  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  verb;  its  use  for  expressing 
distribution — a  phenomenon  commonly  found  in  American  Indian 
languages — is  entirel}^  unknown  to  Siuslaw,  which  employs  this  pro- 
cess solely  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  repetition  or  duration  of  action. 

§  106 
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§  107.  Duplication  of  the  Initial  Sylla'ble 

This  process  occurs  in  a  few  sporadic  instances  only.  The  repeated 
syllable  occurs  in  its  full  form,  the  original  syllable  losing  its  vocalic 
elements.  Initial  stops  of  both  the  original  and  repeated  syllables  are 
usually  changed  into  fortis  (see  §  17). 

tEmu'-  to  assemble  7.3  t/Emt/ma'xam  wan  they  come  to 

see  him  (literally,  he  is  assem- 
bled about)  23.3 
Ll'u  (they)  come  9.3  l !%l  Iwa'xam  he  is  approached  16. 3 

LUL.'wl'sutnE    he   is    continually 

approached  26.2 
s^a'tsanx  tELll'Llututs  that's  why 

1  came  (to  see)  you  21.6,  7 
Uya'tcn^xan  l!1' hints  people  us 
came  (to  see)  repeatedly  100.8 
ta^-  to  sit,  to  live  16.2  ants  Tsxima'pLi  tH'tlyun  (that)  on 

which  Coyote  was  sitting  94.6 
hal-  to  shout  13.11  Ihall'yusnE  he  would  be  shouted 

at  70.22  (this  form  may  be  ex- 
plained as  derived  from  an  origi- 
nal halhall'yusnE) 
Ihall'txa^'nE     he    is    continuall}'' 
shouted  at  11.10 
yuw-  to  pick  96.18  yu'ya^'^t!  one  who  picks 

§  108*  Duplication  of  Final  Consonants 

This  process  is  employed  extensively,  and  consists  in  the  repetition 
of  the  final  consonant  with  insertion  of  a  weak  a-  or  %-  vowel.  In 
msLny  instances  the  quality  of  the  connecting  vowel  is  affected  by  the 
vowel  of  the  stem.  This  is  especially  true  in  cases  where  the  stem 
ends  in  a  u-vowel,  after  which  the  connective  vowel  is  assimilated  and 
becomes  a  weak  u.  The  short  vowel  of  the  stem  is  not  infrequently 
changed  into  a  long  vowel.  This  duplication  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  past  tense  (see  §  74),  and,  in  addition  to 
denoting  frequency  and  duration  of  action,  it  seems  to  be  capable  of 
expressing  commencement,  especially  of  intransitive  actions. 

aH-  to  sleep  23.9  a'^'si's  he  began  to  sleep  26.9 

qax  dark  38.21  qahi'x  wd'nwits  it  got  dark  long 

ago  64.19 

§§  107-108 
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xint-  to  go  20.3 

SLox^-  to  go  down 

ha^q  shore  44.7 

loqw-  to  boil  96.1 

ml'Tc.'a  bad  14.7 

smuf-  to  end  11.1 
Mf-  to  blow  94.5 
hutc-  to  play  7.2 

Ic/ap-  low  water  36.18 
xwIl!-  to  go  back  42.6 

nal-  to  start 

hl'q!'  to  start  22.6 

lak'^'  to  take  7.5 

xumc-  to  come,  to  approach 
Aiz!s-  to  put  on  11.8 
tutc-  to  spear  62.2 

tcaq-  to  spear  68.18 
yax-  to  see  20.10 
^wu'-  to  find  56.9 


H  wan  x%nt%'t  he  kept  on  going 
now  56.23 

H  sLoxu'x^  vnLla'xL.'  he  came 
down  again  12.6 

haiqa'q  wan  he  then  went  ashore 
58.17 

H  txu  loqwa'q^  and  just  he  was 
boiling  96.7,  8 

mik.'a'Tc!  ants  tsxayu''^^  began  to 
get  rough  that  weather  64.15 

wan  smuf  a' f  it  ends  finally  9.1 

tcnfa'f  the  wind  blew  94.5 

H^nx  dh  hutca'tc  9iud  they  now  be- 
gan to  play  72.23,  24 

Ic/api'p  low  water  (comes) 

xvnLla'h!  wan  he  finally  came 
back  12.7 

sqd'tEm  ndli'l  he  started  from  there 
68.10 

s^a'tsa  hi'q/aq/yax  thus  it  began 
15.1 

Ha'^x  laTcwa'Tcu^n  they  two  took 
(them)  away  52.16 

la'lcukyax  she  took  60.23 

xumca' ca^''X  wan  they  two  are  ap- 
proaching now  23.2 

K^yatsi'tsun  ants  la^'qat  he  is  put- 
ting that  feather  on  11.8 

iPwatmf  tcuna^x  they  two  began  to 
spear  it  56.15,  16 

t°wa't(Atcyaxa^n  I  have  been  spear- 
ing it  66.17 

Ha'^x  tcaqa'qa^n  and  they  two  be- 
gan to  spear  it  56.19 

Ha^x  yaxi'xun  they  two  saw  it 
56.15 

Hn  qnuhu'hu^n  I  am  finding  it 


A  very  interesting  case  of  duplication  applied  to  formative  elements 
is  presented  by  the  nominal  suffix  -ax.  This  suffix  signifies  people, 
BELONGING  TO,  and,  when  added  to  the  adverb  wd'nwits  long  ago,  it 
was  invariably  rendered  by  old-timers  (see  §  101).  Whenever  the 
speaker  wants  to  imply  the  intensive  idea  people  of  very  long  ago, 
he  usually  repeats  this  suffix. 

§  108 
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wd'nwitsax  old-timer  68.13         wo! nvMsaxax  people  of  long,  long 

ago  29.9 
s^a'tsa    xnV"' nutnE    wa'nwUsaxax 
thus  it  was  done  (by)  people  of 
long,  long  ago  62.9 
wa'nwUsaxax  mct(yima^')nu  (of)  old, 
old-timers  their  custom  68.19 

Similarly  the  modal -i^^c  (see  §  94)  is  found  repeated  in  a  few  instances. 

tea  where  34.4  •  tcaltm'tc  oil'ctux  where  he  will  go 

64.20 

§  109.  Duplication  of  Sterns 

While  this  process  is,  strictly  speaking,  of  a  lexicographical  char- 
acter, and  as  such  ought  to  be  treated  more  properly  under  the  head- 
ing "Vocabulary"  (see  §  137),  it  will  nevertheless  be  found  useful  to 
give  here  a  list  of  doubled  stems.  Barring  a  few  nounSj  most  of  these 
terms  are  adjectives  denoting  color  and  quality. 

hwu'nhwun  black  qa'sqas  stiff,  hard 

pxu^'px'Q}  sorrel,  yellow  qu'hquL  white  40.10,11 

tu'lctick  deaf  qtsi'nqtsi?i  blue,  green 

WJc/'^nJc/  soft  xu'sxus  naked 

M'¥U  heavy  11.9  Iwia'iim  blind 

^yUna' puna' go^\iQV  jXhoIq  tmil' Ltsinl' l^    little     beaver     (?) 

96.19  50.15 

mu'smus  cow^  tcimtca'mi  ax  27.10 

tra'l'trdl'  tongue  qHa^h'qHa^L  otter  from  ocean  (?) 

t^yi'Tctsiyi'Tc  wagon  ^  laqlaq  board  80.7 

Vocalic  Changes  (§§  110-112) 
§  110,  Introductory 

Siuslaw  expresses  two  distinct  grammatical  categories  by  means  of 
vocalic  change.  Of  these  two  categories,  one  is  nominal,  while  the 
other  has  a  strictly  verbal  character  pertaining  to  intensity  and  fre- 
quency of  action.  When  applied  to  nouns,  vocalic  change  expresses 
the  discriminative  case. 

1  Chinook  jargon.  2  Chinook. 

§§  109-110 
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^111.  The  JDiscriniiiiative  Case 

The  discriminative  case  is  that  form  of  the  noun  which  singles  it 
out  as  the  performer  of  an  action  directed  upon  an  object;  i.  e.,  it 
designates  the  nominal  subject  in  sentences  containing  pronominal  or 
nominal  object. 

Tlie  discriminative  form  of  pronouns  and  of  nouns  of  relationship  is 
expressed  by  means  of  the  prefix  </-  (see  §  21).  All  other  nouns  express 
the  discriminative  form  by  means  of  a  vocalic  change  that  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  quantit}^  of  the  stem-vowel,  and  in  polysyllabic  stems 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  of  the  accented  syllable.  The 
following  rules  maybe  said  to  apph^  in  all  cases: 

1.  The  discriminative  form  of  nouns  the  stem- vowel  of  which  is  a 
long  I  or  'w  is  obtained  through  the  diphthongization  of  these  vowels 
into  ya  and  ina  respectively  (see  §  1).  For  purely  physiological  reasons 
a  weak  vowel  corresponding  to  the  quality  of  the  diphthongized 
vowel  is  inserted  between  the  diphthong  and  its  preceding  consonant. 

Ai2!<?  person,  people  7.1  Hya'q^'^yun    Uya'tc    and    people 

looked  on  70.4 
ll'tc^t  cougar  13.3  V'ya't&t  h^yatst' tsun  Cougar  put  it 

on  13.4 
ml'kla  bad  14.7  m^ya'TcIa  Uya'tc  IHla'yun  a  bad 

person  devoured  him  15.2 
hlq"^  wild-cat  34.17  hhjatsVtsun  Uya'q^  Wild-Cat  put 

it  on  11.11 
Iklanu'k^  screech-owl  86.1  tsi'klya  un'nxa^n  ants  pEni's  Ikl- 

aii^wa'lC^    Screech-Owl     feared 

that  Skunk  very  much  86.3 
h%na''^un  ants  jAna'st  Ik ! an'^wa'Tc"' 

Screech-Owl   intended  to    take 

along  that  sick  man  88.1,  2 
qlutcu'ni  woman  30.21  cfiU'xun    qlutcHoa'nt     (a)    woman 

shook  him  58.4 
tExmu'tit  man  30.21  vn'lun     tExm'^wa'm      (the)    man 

agreed  with  her  58.7 
tsxayu'^^  sun,  day  8.1  mitkiol' tutsm  tsxay'^wa' vA{i\i&)Svin 

had  pity  on  me  72.14 

Somewhat  irregular  discriminative  forms  are  shown  by  the  nouns 
t!i  GRIZZLY  BEAR  and  ql'utc  WIFE,  which  occur  as  tHya^'  and  qa'yutc 
respectively. 

§   111 
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t!l  grizzly  bear  12.4  tllya^'  ?t}yatsi' tsuu    Grizzly  Bear 

put  it  on  12.3 
ql'utcwiiQ  48.17  ma°-tc  qa'yutc^tc  (he  and)  his  wife 

had  lain  60.13 

2.  Nouns  with  short  stem-vowels,  or  with  short  vowels  in  the  ac- 
cented syllable,  change  these  vowels  into  an  a  in  their  discriminative 
forms.     Short  t?-vowels  of  the  stem  are  lengthened  into  a. 

/?i:m's  skunk  86.1  Vtm^'^^   hltc  H  Iqaqa^' txa^n  pEtia' s 

(at)  a  rich  man  he  always  broke 
his  wind,  (namely)  Skunk  86.6,  7 

t^'sqan  deer  13.9  h^yatsftsun  tsa'sqtn  Deer  put  it  on 

13.8 

qwo'txa^  beaver  48.6  a'tsa  H  humVntc  sfn^xyvt/n  qwoa't- 

xa}^  ants  q^Lll'tc  that's  why  not 
liked  Beaver  that  Otter  54.8,  9 

pilqHs  raccoon  70.23,  24  pa'lq^ts  Myatst'tsun  Raccoon  put 

it  on 

qfa'xa^xt  wolf  13.2  q^la'xa^xt  Myatst'tmn  Wolf  put  it 

on  12.8 

8wal  grizzly  bear  »wal    Vtfa'yun    Grizzlj'^  Bear  de- 

voured them  15.2 

s^itwa' pelican  44. 1  waa'a^n    squma'    ants    lqlal'd'm.a 

said  Pelican  to  Sea-Gull  44.17 

3.  Stems  containing  diphthongs,  or  stems  whose  accented  syllables 
end  in  the  diphthong  a%  add  a  short  a  to  the  diphthong  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  the  discriminative  case. 

ha^'mut  all  9.5  haya'mut  Ji^ya' tc  l  ! xu' yun  all  peo- 

ple know  it  60.24,  25 
yaq^'yl'^yutsatdl  haya'mut  you  all 
shall  look  at  me  72.11,  12 

ha^'na  different  58.9  haya'na  IC-yatst' tsun  another  (one) 

put  it  on  12.8 

4.  Polysyllabic  stems  whose  accented  sj'llable  ends  in  a  consonant 
and  is  followed  by  a  syllable  beginning  with  a  consonant  form  the  dis- 
criminative case  by  inserting  a  short  a  between  these  two  consonants. 

tsxu'npm  coyote  88.9  ants  Tsxuna'pzl  t!l't!yun  that  (on 

which)  he  was  sitting,  (namely) 
Coyote  94.6 

tExmt'l'md  old  people  58.25         tExmil'a'mi  L/xu'yun  an  old  man 

knew  it  76.15,  16 

I  Probably  misheard  for  qwa'txa».  X    j  j  1 
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um!l%  thunder 

glutei' I'md  old  woman  96.15 

tdi'nta^  which  one  90.1 


s^atsl'tc  waa'a^n  uma'll  thus  said 

to  him  Thunder  36.9 
qlutcU'a'mi  ta'yun  ants  tsl' l!%  the 

old  woman  kept  that  arrow  96.2 
tdlna'ta^    8%'n^xyaxahi    ants   .  .  . 

whoever      wanted       that  .  .  . 

11.6,  7 


§  112,  Intensity  and  Duration  of  Action 

Vocalic  change  as  a  means  of  expressing  intensive  and  durative 
actions  is  of  a  twofold  character.  The  change  consists  either  in  the 
diphthongization  of  the  long  i-  and  u-  vowels  of  the  stem  (see  §  7), 
or  in  stem-amplification.  In  both  cases  the  underlying  principle  may- 
be described  as  the  change  of  a  monosyllabic  root  into  a  stem  having 
two  syllables. 

Diphthongization  is  applied  to  those  stems  only  whose  vowels  are 
either  long  lovu,  A  verbal  stem  with  a  diphthongized  vowel  expresses 
durative  actions  only  in  connection  with  other  proper  devices,  such  as 
the  temporal  suffixes  or  duplication  of  final  consonants  (see  §§  41,  56, 
69,  108).  Owing  to  the  fact  that  certain  temporal  suffixes — nota- 
bly the  inchoative,  the  frequentative,  the  durative,  the  present,  the 
future,  and  the  imperative — imply  to  a  certain  extent  intensive 
actions,  or  actions  that  are  being  performed  continually,  the  suffixes 
for  these  tenses  are  frequently  found  added  to  the  verbal  stem  whose 
vowel  has  been  diphthongized,  while  all  other  tenses  are  formed  from 
the  simple  root. 


Lion-  to  tell  16.9 
Icun-  to  bend  down 

ileum-  to  close,  to  shut  48.8 

tutc-  to  spear  62.2 

qiVn-  to  pour  29.2 
l/ox-  to  send  16.10 
§  112 


s^atsl'tc  L/wa°'n  thus  he  was  speak- 
ing 16.6 

H  txu  Icwa'^'^nt  and  (they)  would 
just  bend  down  11.9 

Hlcwa^'^na'tUst  and  he  would  con- 
tinually lower  his  head  13.5 

Hns  tlcwa'mlsun  and  we  two  shall 
keep  on  making  dams  (literally, 
closing  [the  river])  48.14 

t°wa'tc^s  wan  spear  it  nowl  64.2 

t^watch'tdHna^x  they  two  are 
spearing  it  56.15,  16 

qwa'^nyux  pour  it  into  his  ...  1 
29.2 

z/^wa'xyun  (1)  shall  keep  on  send- 
ing (them)  30.19 
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l!xu-  to  know  19.9  Llx^wa'x^yutsa'tci  you  shall  know 

me  30.17 
laTc'^-  to  take,  to  get  7.5  wan  lakwa'lcu^n  now  (they   two) 

were  taking  them  52.16 
hUs-  to  put  on  11.8  hyyat8%'tmn  he  is  putting  it  on  11.8 

cltx-  to  flop  &yatx  it  is  flopping  36.23 

Uqa^'  he  digs  84.2  ya'lqa^n   (they  two)   are  digging 

(holes)  84.5 
tslL.'-  to  shoot  8.6  ts^yah!-  to  shoot 

Intensity  and  duration. of  action  of  verbal  stems  whose  root-vowels 
are  vowels  of  quantities  and  qualities  other  than  ^  and  u  are  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  amplification  of  the  root  by  the  insertion  of  a 
weak  vowel  between  its  two  final  consonants.  This  process  occurs 
in  a  few  rare  instances. 

amx-  to  give  up  60.11  lcumi'nt<yinl  ana'xyun  not  we  shall 

give  it  up  16.8 
hamx-  to  tie  8.6  TcI^'luti  hama'xyun   tomorrow   1 

will  tie  it  up 
aim"'??- to  do  10.5  s^a'tsa^X'tn  xnxyunV"'yun  thus  to 

them  two  I  will  do  it  88.14,  15 
s^a' tsa^xHn  xmyuna'^un  thus   to 

them  two  I  intend  doing  it 

Another  example  of  stem-amplification  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing duration  of  action  is  furnished  by  the  stem  a^q-  to  leave,  which 
is  changed  into  ayaq-. 

ta^'lc^ns  aya'qyun  here  we  two  (incl.)  will  leave  it  56.16,  17 

Stem-amplification  may  have  also  caused  the  change  of  the  root 
Llxina}-  TO  KILL  into  L/xmlya^-. 

yaP-'xa}'  hitc  Llxmlya'yun  ants  Swdl  many  people  he  is  killing,  that 

Grizzly  Bear  94.9 
Llxnnya'yunanl  we  (incl.)  are  going  to  kill  him  28.3 

Siuslaw  possesses  a  number  of  stems  that  occur  in  such  double  forms, 
and  I  give  here  a  few  of  the  most  important. 

Lion-  16.9  L/wa'^n-  to  tell  16.6 

Icvbn-  IcvM^'^n-  to  lower  one's  head  11.9 

tkum-  48.8  tkwam-  to  close,  to  shut  48. 14 

tutc-Q'i.2  ^wjazlc- to  spear  56.15 

qu^n-  29.2  qwan-  to  pour  29.2 

§   112 
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lIox-  16.10 
IcHs- 

LOI- 

TcaH-  92.7 
ult-  76.10 
lak^-  7.5 

xau'-  40.21 
hau'-  11.4 
t!u-  74.5 
tlE'mxvy--  48.12 
wl'lu-  58.7 
yaaj-  40.11 
A^^s  11.8 
hln-  9.5 
%-  80.6 
tnLl-  8.6 

eltx-  36.23 
^^i(.^-  13.10 
25a»V  12.10 
a'^q- 

hamx-  8.6 
anx-  60.11 
xrvV^n-  10.5 
i.'aj'JZ-  19.9 


L!°wax-  to  send  7.7 

Jcwats-  to  paint  one's  face 

L°wal-  to  strike 

fc^was-  to  follow  92.3 

lya^?!-  to  snow 

lakwa'-  to  take,  to   get,  to  fetch 

52.16 
xawa'-  to  die  15.5 
ha'wa-  to  be  ready  23.10 
tluha'-  to  buy  74.5 
tlEmxwa-  to  cut  into  pieces 
vnlwa'-  to  agree  30.11 
ya'xa-  to  see  20.10 
h^yats-  to  put  on  11.7 
h}yan-  to  take  along 
yalq-  to  dig  84. 5 
ts^yah!-  to  shoot 
qlttyaj)-  to  twinkle  36.14 
&yatx-  to  flop  36.23 
Vyat!-  to  eat 
t&yan-  to  come  back 
aya'q-  to  leave  66.5 
hamax-  to  tie 
ana'x-  to  give  up  16.8 
xnlyun-  to  do  88.14,  15 
Llx'^wa-  to  know  30.17 
Llxmlya^-  to  kill  28.3 


Amplification  of  the  stem  seems  to  have  been  used  in  a  few  in- 
stances for  the  purpose  of  expressing  intransitive  actions  performed 
by  the  third  person  singular.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  per- 
son has  no  special  suffix,  the  same  being  understood  in  the  stem  or  in 
the  verbal  suffixes.  In  some  cases,  however,  Siuslaw  adds  a  weak  a  to 
the  stem,  provided  the  same  is  not  followed  by  any  of  the  subjective 
suffixes  (see  §  24). 

JiavJ  to  quit,  to  be  ready  28.2    wa'nwUs  ha'wa  long  ago  it  (was) 

ready  23.10 
xau'-  to  die  22.5  txun  xa'wa   8%' n^xyutiiE  just  I  to 

die  am  wanted  20.8,  9 
yax- to  see  40.11  txunx   ya'xa    sVn^xyutn.E    merely 

thou   to   (be)  8ee(n)  art  wanted 

20.10 
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t!u-  to  buy  tsa'ntci  tu'ha  si'rO-xyun  if  you  to 

buy  want  her  74.8 
waa'-  to  speak  7.1  H  waa'  and  he  said  12.10 

In  one  instance  the  quality  of  this  weak  vowel  has  been  assimilated 
to  that  of  the  stem-vowel. 

tqul-  to  shout  92.6  mita'tc^ax   ants  tqulu'  waa!  their 

(dual)  father,  that  one  shouted 
(and)  said  {tqu'lu  instead  of 
tqu'la)  52.8 

The  Pronoun  (§§  113-115) 
§  113 »  The  Independent  Personal  Pronouns 

The  independent  personal  pronouns  occur  primarily  in  two  forms, 
according  to  whether  they  are  used  as  subjects  or  objects  of  an  action; 
but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  from  the  subjective  pronouns  there  is 
obtained  by  means  of  the  prefix  q-  (see  §  21)  a  discriminative  form, 
the  independent  personal  pronouns  may  be  said  to  have  three  dis- 
tinct forms — the  discriminative,  subjective,  and  objective  or  loca- 
tive sets.  Both  the  discriminative  and  subjective  pronouns  refer  to 
the  subject  of  the  sentence,  differing,  however,  in  so  far  as  the  former 
applies  to  subjects  of  transitive  actions,  while  the  latter  is  used  mostly 
in  connection  with  intransitive  verbs.  The  discriminative  form,  more- 
ovei-,  is  employed  whenever  the  sentence  absolutely  requires  that  sub- 
jectivity of  action  be  indicated  (see  §§  21,  111).  To  be  sure,  cases 
where  the  subjective  pronouns  are  used  with  transitive  verbs  are  by 
no  means  rare. 

Siuslaw,  like  so  many  other  Indian  languages,  has  no  distinct  pro- 
noun for  the  third  person  singular,  this  person  being  supplied  b}^  the 
demonstrative  pronouns  s^cb^  s^a^na^  s^as  (see  §  115).  The  first  person 
dual  has  two  separate  forms,  one  for  the  inclusive  (I  and  thou),  and 
the  other  for  the  exclusive  (I  and  he).  Similarl}^,  in  the  first  per- 
son plural  are  distinguished  the  inclusive  (I  and  ye)  and  exclusive  (I 
and  they). 

These  pronouns  perform  the  function  of  a  whole  sentence,  and  may 
be  rendered  by  I,  thou,  he,  etc.,  am  the  one  who.  .  .  . 
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The  tabular  presentation  of  the  independent  personal  pronouns  is  as 
follows: 


Subjective 

Objective 

Discriminative 

Singular.     .     . 

rist  person  .  .     . 
i  2d  person  .    .     . 
[3d  person  .    .     . 

na'han,  net 
nixats 

nhtc 

nix<itc 

s^ai'na,  s^ai'natc 

qna'han,  qnh 
qnixHs 

Dual.     .     .     . 

Inclusive  .    .    . 
Exclusive .    .    . 
2d  person  .    .    . 
3d  person  .    .    . 

nans 
nau'xnn 
mxats 
s^a'v'ax;  s^anx 

na'tc^ns 
na'tca^'xHn 
nVxtc^ts 
s^aina'tca^x 

qnans 
qna'xiin 
qnlxats 
s^a'saux 

Plural.    .    .    . 

Inclusive  .    .    . 
Exclusive .    .    . 
2d  person  .    .    . 
3d  person  .    .    . 

nanl 
na'nxan 
nl'xats^tci 
s^hnx 

na'tcinl 
na'tcinxan 
nVxtc^tcl 
s^a  ina'tcmx 

qnanl 
qna'nxan 

qni'xats^tcl 
s^'as^nx 

This  table  shows  that  the  independent  pronouns  are  derived  from 
two  stems— na  for  the  first  persons,  and  nix  or  nixts  for  the  second  per- 
sons; the  first  singular  and  all  dual  and  plural  persons  being-  obtained 
by  suffixing  the  subjective  pronouns  for  these  persons  (see  §  24)  to  the 
singular  forms.  Thus  the  inclusive  and  exclusive  dual  nans  and 
naxim  are  composed  of  the  first  person  singular  na  and  of  the  subjec- 
tive suffixes  -ns  and  -xfm.  In  lil^e  manner  the  inclusive  and  exclusive 
plural  nanl  and  na'nxan  consist  of  na-\--nl  and  na  +  -nxan  respectively. 

The  second  person  dual  mxHs  is  abbreviated  from  an  original 
nl'xtsHs.  This  abbreviation  is  due  to  simplification  of  double  conso- 
nants (see  §  15),  causing  a  phonetic  similarity  between  the  pronouns 
for  the  second  person  singular  and  dual.  In  order  to  avoid  possible 
confusion,  duality  of  subject  is  indicated  by  suffixing  to  the  verb  the 
subjective  pronouns  for  the  second  person  dual.  The  second  person 
plural  is  regular,  consisting  of  the  singular  form  for  the  second  person 
plus  the  subjective  suffix  plural  for  that  person. 

The  third  persons  dual  and  plural  are  obtained  by  adding  the 
subjective  pronouns  for  these  persons  to  the  subjective  form  of  the 
demonstrative  pronoun  s^a. 

The  objective  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns — that  is  to  say,  those 
forms  that  are  used  as  objects  of  a  sentence — are  formed  by  adding  to 
the  subjective  pronouns  the  local  suffix  indicating  motion  -tc  (see  §  90). 
The  form  for  the  second  person  singular  is  the  result  of  an  abbrevia- 
tion from  an  original  m'xts^tc  caused  perhaps  by  a  reduction  of  the 
cluster  of  final  consonants. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  subjective  suffixes  employed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  corresponding  dual  and  plural  persons  are  added  after  the 
adverbial  -tc^  a  fcrait  which  Siuslaw  has  in  common  with  the  Alsea 
language.  The  objective  pronouns  for  the  third  persons  have  as 
their  basis  the  corresponding  forms  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun. 

For  the  sake  of  emphasis  the  subjective  suffixed  pronouns  are  some- 
times used  in  addition  to  the  independent  forms. 

Examples  of  subjective  pronouns: 

na'Jian  HntslL.'^ya's  I  have  an  arrow  (literally,  I  am  the  one  who 
[1]  is  arrow-having)  50,16 

a'tsan  tE  nah/dxa'xam  that's  why  this  I  was  sent  21.8 

na'han  a'nts^nx  sVnHyuts  I  am  that  one  whom  3'ou  wanted  40.14 

Icumi'ntcin  na  ntctci'tG  wa'aH  not  I  anything  will  say  (literally,  not 
I,  1  am  the  one  who  anything  will  say)  74.9 

Iclixa^'  na  alone  (was)  1 100.3 

nlx^ts  H^nx  qanl'nal  MfnisUl  you'll  take  along  your  knife  (liter- 
ally, you  are  the  one,  you,  knife  take  along  will,  yours)  50.16, 
17 

nixHs  lH!a}'  you  are  eating 

H  s^a  jpEli' tcHux  and  he  will  be  first  10.1 

nans  hl'sa  we  two  (incl. )  are  well 

na^'xiln  xaftslu  we  two  (excl.)  are  two  36.15 

s^a^x  ata's  Lfxu'yun  the}^  two  only  knew  it  98.9 

s^anx  tsl'k/ya  Lixu'yun  they  very  (well)  know  it  72.1,  2 

Examples  of  objective  pronouns: 

Tcumt'ntc  Wsa  natc  it  is  not  good  for  me  12.2 
Hnx  natc  lI'wIs  then  you  shall  come  to  me  44.6 
Tcumt'ntc  hl^'sani'xHo  it  (does)  not  (look)  good  on  you  12.5 
Tcu7m'ntc  na'fc^ns  sVn^xya  ts   qlutcu'nt  not  us   two   (incl.)   like 
these  women  52.13 

Examples  of  objective  and  discriminative  pronouns  for  the  third 
persons  will  be  found  under  "Demonstrative  Pronouns"  (see  §  115), 
while  the  discriminative  pronouns  for  the  first  and  second  persons 
have  been  illustrated  in  §  21. 

§  114.   TJie  Possessii^e  Pronouns 

The  independent  possessive  pronouns  are   compound   forms    con- 
sisting of   the   following   three  separate  elements:  the  independent 
personal  pronoun  (see  §  113),  the  relative  case-ending  -Eml  (see  §  87), 
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and  the  sign  of  possession  -I  (see  §  88).  The  sign  of  possession  is  not 
present  in  forms  that  express  the  third  persons  as  the  possessor. 
To  these  compound  forms  are  added  the  suffixed  subjective  pronouns 
(see  §  24)  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  person  of  the  possessor. 
The  suffixed  pronouns,  to  be  sure,  agree  always  with  the  independent 
pronouns  that  form  the  initial  elements  of  the  compound.  The  fol- 
lowing peculiarities  will  be  observed  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
nominal forms  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  independent 
possessive  pronouns: 

1.  For  the  first  and  second  persons  (singular,  dual  and  plural)  the 
subjective  forms  of  the  independent  pronoun  are  used.  The  stems 
na  and  nix  are  employed  for  that  purpose. 

2.  For  the  third  person  (singular,  dual  and  plural)  the  objective 
form  of  the  independent  pronoun  {s'^a^'na)  is  used. 

3.  Singularity,  duality,  or  plurality  of  the  person  is  expressed,  not 
in  the  initial  pronominal  element,  but  in  the  suffixed  subjective  pro- 
noun. Consequently  the  initial  element  remains  unchanged  for  all 
numbers. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Siuslaw  has  no  distinct  subjective  suffix  for 
the  third  person  singular,  the  suffix  -tc  is  added  without  the  aid  of  the 
sign  of  possession  -i.  Duality  and  plurality  of  the  third  person  are 
indicated  by  adding  to  -to  the  subjective  suffixes  -a^x  and  -nx  respec- 
tively. 

In  §  88  the  fact  has  been  mentioned  that  possessive  phrases  are 
verbalized  by  adding  the  auxiliary  suffix  -t  (see  §  76)  to  the  sign  of  pos- 
session. This  -t  often  figures  in  the  composition  of  the  independent 
possessive  pronouns,  especially  those  for  the  first  and  second  persons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  independent  possessive  pronouns: 


Singular    .    .    . 

f  Ist  person    .... 
\  2d  person    .... 
[  3d  person    .... 

na'm^lin,  na'm^lltin 
ni'xamlinx,  nVxamlUlnx 
s^aina'mltc,  s^aina'ml 

Dual     .... 

■  Inclusive     .... 
Exclusive    .... 
2d  person    .... 
3d  person    .... 

na'm^lins,  na'm^lUlns 
na'm^rixHn,  na'm^lUanx'&n 
m'xamlUs,  nVxamlUits 
s^aina'mltcwax 

Plural    .... 

Inclusive     .... 
Exclusive    .... 
2d  person    .... 
3d  person     .... 

na'm^linl,  na'm^lUinl 
na'm^lmxan,  na'm^lUinxan 
nVxamllta,  nl'xamlU^tcl 
s^a  ina'mltcn^x 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  obscure  e  of  the  relative  suffix  -Eml  has 
been  contracted  with  the  preceding  vowels  of  na  and  s^a^'na  into  a 
clear  t^-vowel  (see  §  9).  The  weak  vowel  in  na'mHln,  na'mHuis,  etc., 
is  due  to  the  law  of  sound-groupings  (see  §  4). 

The  third  person  singular  often  loses  its  distinct  suffix  for  that  per- 
son {-tc).  This  loss  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  form  s^a^na'ml  is  in 
itself  capable  of  expressing  a  possessive  idea  that  has  the  third  person 
as  its  possessor. 

These  possessive  pronouns  have  the  force  of  a  whole  sentence,  and 
may  be  properl}^  translated  b}'^  it  is  mine,  it  is  thine,  etc.  They  are 
frequently  used  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  in  addition  to  the  possessive 
suffixes  that  are  added  to  nouns,  and  in  such  cases  invariably  precede 
the  nominal  concept. 

wa'a^s^nx  na'mHltin  wa'as  you  shall  continually  speak  (with)  my 

language  36.13 
na'mHln  qla'%1  my  pitch,  this  is  my  pitch 
na'mHitin  Ikwa'nuq^  this  is  my  hat 
na'mHln  mita  (he)  is  my  father 
nl'xamllnx  Tco'tan  your  horse 
ni'xamllnx  mila  (she  is)  your  mother 

s^a^na'mltc  wa'as  wa"-' syaxa^n  his  language  he  had  spoken  36.14 
s^a^'na'mltc  Laa'  his  mouth 
s^ahia'ml  Tco'tan  his  horse 
na'mHlns  Izb'tan  our  (dual,  incl.)  horses 
na'mHlx'(l7i  tdiL  our  (dual,  excl.)  hands 
nl'xaii'dlts  Icvnyo's  your  (dual)  dog 
s^a^na'mltc^ax  Tco'tan  their  (dual)  horse 
na'mHlnl  led' tan  our  (plural,  incl.)  horses 
na'mHlnxan  ts'q  our  (plural,  excl.)  relative  102.5 
nl'xamlltci  tsq  your  (plural)  relatives 
s^a^na'rnlt&nx  qal'tc  their  (plural)  knives 

§  115,   The  Demonstrative  JPronouns 

Although  Siuslaw  has  a  number  of  stems  that  are  used  as  demon- 
strative pronouns,  there  could  not  be  detected  in  them  such  cate- 
gories as  visibility  or  invisibility,  presence  or  absence,  nearness  to  or 
remoteness  from  the  speaker.  It  is  true  that  in  some  instances  the 
informant  would  render  a  certain  demonstrative  pronoun  as  indicating 
nearness  or  remoteness;  but  this  rendering  was  invariably  caused  by 
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the  leading  character  of  my  questioQs,  and  never  appeared  spontane- 
ously. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns,  however,  present  another  striking 
feature  that  is  not  commonly  found  in  the  American  Indian  languages. 
This  feature  consists  in  the  fact  that  some  of  them  occur  in  two  dis- 
tinct forms,  one  being  used  with  subjects  of  the  sentence,  while  the 
other  is  applied  to  objects  only.  This  fact  serves  as  another  instance 
illustrating  the  extent  to  which  the  category  of  subjectivity  and  ob- 
jectivity permeates  this  language. 

The  following  demonstrative  pronouns  have  been  found  in  Siuslaw: 

ta*^h  has  been  invariably  rendered  by  this,  and  in  some  instances 
by  HERE.  It  may  be  used  in  connection  with  subjects  and  objects 
alike.  Duality  and  plurality  of  subjects  and  objects  are  indicated  by 
the  suffixation  of  the  subjective  pronouns  -a^x  and  -nx  respectively 
(see  §  24). 

ta^Tc  pETii's  this  skunk 

td°^lc  tExmu'ni  this  man 

t^'TcIya  his  tE^q  td'Mn  Idkwa'Tcun  (a)  very  good  thing  this  here  I 

have  obtained  72.15,  16 
L!°wa'xan  td'Hn  l%u'  as  a  messenger  here  I  come  17.6,  7 
to/^'Tc^ax  qaftchitux  these  two  will  go  32.10,  11 
tdP-'¥nx  tExmu'ni  these  men 

tE  applies  to  subjects  and  objects.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  td°'h  (see  above). 
It  was  usually  rendered  bj^  this  or  the.  When  followed  by  the  sub- 
jective pronouns  (see  §  24),  the  obscure  vowel  assumes  a  clear  tinge 
and  appears  as  a  distinct  a-vowel. 

H  mEq!a}'tx  ha^'qmas  hlxja'wa  tE  Vclanu'k^   and  she  danced  near 
the  fire,  this  Screech-Owl  86.11,  12 

Llha'yax  tE  Llya'a^  it  passed  (by),  this  fire  32.19 

t%'¥n  tE  ta^  this  here  is  my  house  (literally,  here  I,  this  one,  live) 
68.8 

s'^a'tsa  hl'tcHc  nictctma^mu  tE  til  that's  why  bear  acts  like  a  per- 
son (literally,  thus  [of  a]  person  his  fashion  [has]  the  bear)  60.26 

wt'nxa^n  tEpEnVs  she  was  afraid  of  this  skunk  86.1 

hina'yun  tE  ml' Ma  hUc  he  took  along  this  bad  man  23.2,  3 

nl'ctcanx  tanx  yoF-'xa^  qdtx  why  do  you  cry  much  (literally,  how  [is 
it  that]  you  this,  much  cry)  94.16,  17 
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s^a'tsa  tanx  si'nHyutnE  that's  why  this  you  are  wanted  18.4: 
laJcwa'ultxa^x  ta'tc^ax   ql'utc    ta^x    tsimi'l'd    qiooa'txcC^'^ax    taken 

away  (were)  these  their  (dual)  wives,  (namely  of)  them  two, 

Beaver  and  Muskrat  52.3,  i 
....  ta' nxcm  hutcv}'  ....  (as)  these  we  (here)  play  70.12 

In  some  instances  this  pronoun  may  have  a  verbal  force,  and  is 
then  best  rendered  by  this  who.  .  .  . 

s^a'tsa  lH!a^'  tE  ta^'yax  thus  ate  those  who  lived  (there)  82.12 

s^as  is  used  with  subjects  of  transitive  verbs  only,  and  seems  to 
have  a  distinct  discriminative  character.  In  this  capacity  it  exercises 
the  function  of  the  missing  independent  pronoun  for  the  third  person 
(see  §  113).  It  may  either  precede  or  follow  the  verb,  although  there 
is  a  prevailing  tendency  to  place  it  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  It 
may  be  translated  by  this  or  he. 

H  IHIa'yun  s^as  and  he  devours  him  91, 10 

ml'y.a  tE^q  xau'un  s^as  bad  something  this  (one)  had  killed  96.12, 

13 
s^as  k^na  c^xu'yun  ants  Ifi'a^  he,  perhaps,  has  scared  away  that 

salmon  56.11 
s^as  qata'yun  ants  Lxau'  he  hooks  that  spear  64. 7 
s^a's^nl  TiPxa'yuts  he  killed  us  28.3 

s^a  refers  to  subjects  of  both  transitive  and  intransitiv^e  verbs. 
The  difference  between  this  pronoun  and  the  above  discussed  s^as  lies 
in  the  strictly  discriminative  character  of  the  latter.  It  may  best  be 
rendered  by  this,  he,  and  is  mostly  employed  as  a  personal  pronoun 
for  the  third  person  singular  (see  §  113).  Duality  and  plurality  of 
the  subject  are  indicated  by  suffixing  to  s^a  the  subjective  pronouns 
-a^x  and  -nx  respectively  (see  §  21). 

8^0,  tExmu'nt  this  man  ..  .„    >* 

H  tsim  s^a  ya'q^^yun  always  he  sees  it  68.22 

H  s^a PeII' tc^tux  and  that  one  will  be  first  10.1 

8^a^x  ata's  Llxu'ywn  ll'tht}  these  two  only  know  (where)  food  (is) 

98.9 
s^anx  tsl'l'lya  Llxu'yun  hutcu''^  these  very  (well)  know  (how  to) 

play  72.1,  2 

In  four  instances  this  pronoun  has  been  used  as  referring  to  objects. 
1  believe  this  use  to  be  the  result  of  erroneous  application  on  the  part 
of  the  informant.     The  examples  follow. 
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s^a  zlxv/yun  Ihlan^wa'k^  him  she  knows,  Screech-Owl  86.7 
s^a  Hn  ql'utc  hawa'yun  that  one  I  (will  my)  wife  make  90.1,  2 
s^a  ata's  ants  ina'qllnutnE  (for)  him  only  the  dance  was  arranged 

28.7 
Vwa'teis  wan  s^a  ytMi'l'md  spear  now  that  big  (one)!  64.2 

s^a^'na  refers  to  objects  only,  and  serves  as  the  objective  form  of 
the  missing  personal  pronoun  for  the  third  person  (see  §  113).  Hence 
it  may  be  rendered  by  this,  that,  him.  By  adding  the  subjective 
suffixes  to  it  (see  §  24),  the  dual  and  plural  persons  for  this  pronoun 
are  obtained. 

yaP^'xa}  Kite  'plna}tx  ha}  s^a^'na  manj^  people  were  sorry  for  that 

15.4 
Jcumi'ntcfin  tia  nictcl'tc  wa'aH  pEll'tc  s^a^'iia  not  I  anything  will 

say  first  (without)  her  74.9 
s^a'tsa^x  H  kumi'ntc  tEq  s^a^'na'^x  that's  why  they  two  (cared) 

nothing  about  them  two  54.11,  12 

tu^  tu'a,  a  demonstrative  pronoun  that  may  best  be  rendered  by 
that  one.  It  denotes  subjects  and  objects  alike.  A  comparison  be- 
tween this  pronoun  and  the  previously  discussed  s^a  suggests  that  the 
initial  elements  t  and  s  may  be  petrified  prefixes  having  the  function 
of  demonstrative  pronouns.  This  assertion  receives  further  substan- 
tiation from  the  fact  that  Siuslaw  forms,  in  analogy  to  s^as,  a  discrimi- 
native pronoun  tu'as^  and  that  it  has  two  other  demonstrative  stems 
whose  initial  elements  are  t-  and  s-  respectively.  These  pronouns  are 
tvlaH  that  kind  and  s^aH  this  kind,  and  they  may  be  explained  as 
being  composed  of  t-  {tu-)  +  -a^t  and  6-  +  -a^t.  The  function  of  the 
second  element  can  not  be  explained.  The  t-  occurs,  furthermore, 
independently  as  tE  (see  p.  580).^ 

The  pronoun  tu^  tu'a,  occurs  also  in  dual  and  plural  forms,  obtained 
by  adding  the  subjective  suffixes  -a^x  and  -nx  (see  §  24)  to  it. 

tu  yahla^'nt  qmtcu'ni  that  small(est)  woman  88.12 
kumi'ntc  his  tu  tExmu'nt  not  good  (is)  that  man  90.23;  92.1 
tufa  tExmu'oii  that  man 

qna'nxan  LElufyun  tu'a^x  xa'tslu  we  (incl.)  are  hitting  those  two 
tu'anx  tExmu'ni  those  men 
leIu' yutstn  tufas  that  one  is  hitting  me 
tu'aH  that  (is  the)  kind  102.2 

kumi'ntc  his  natc  tE  s^aH  Lla''^^  not  good  (is  for)  me  this  kind  (of 
a)  place  44.4,  5 

•  The  «  as  a  demonstrative  element  has  been  also  found  in  Alsea. 
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s^aH^  Lla'°'^  such  (a)  world  15.1 

wo}  ya/^'xa^tE  hltc^  s^aHu'   st'n^xya  although   many  (are)    these 
people,  that  kind  (of  a  thing  every  one)  likes  102.2,  3 

ants  is  the  only  pronoun  that  may  be  said  to  contain  a  locative 
force.  It  is  invariably  used  in  connection  with  objects  that  are  away 
from  the  speaker,  and  may  be  rendered  by  that  one.  It  may  refer 
to  subject  and  object,  and  is  used  in  the  singular,  dual,  and  plural, 
although  in  most  cases  dualit}^  and  plurality  are  accentuated  by  suffix- 
ing the  respective  subjective  pronouns  -a^x  and  -nx  (see  §  24).  This 
pronoun  may  also  have  a  verbal  force,  and  is  the.i  best  rendered 
by  THAT  ONE  WHO  .  .  .  ,  THOSE  WHO.  ...  It  Jilways  precedes 
the  noun. 

hamxa^'ni  ants  tsEha^'ya  that  tied  (up)  grass  8.6 

s'^lcwl'tc  tsmqlt  ants  Kite  very  poor  (was)  that  person  16.10;  17.1 

ants  qa^x  last  night  (literally,  that  night)  40.14 

Iklan^wa'Tc'^  wi'nxa'^n  antspEni's  Screech-Owl  was  afraid  of  that 

Skunk  86.5 
ants    Iqa^'Hu    ants    Tsxuna'pm    t!l't!yun    that    tree   on    which 

TsxunpLi  (Coyote)  was  sitting  94.6 
xau' na^xiln  ants  ml'lcla  hltc  we  two  killed  that  bad  person  96.8,  9 
lalcwa'lcu^n  ants  qlutcu'ni   ants'^x  tsinl' Ltsinl' l  those  two   otters 

took  away  those  women  52.16 
ants  L!a!°-^  hltc  those  many  people  T.l 
ants  peIcu'^^  those  who  play  70,6,  7 
atsl'tc  waa'xam  ants  hltc  tca'xaH  thus  was  told  that  man  who  was 

going  back  30.13,  14 
Iklanu'lc^  ya'q^'yun  a'ntsux  msqla^'tx  Screech-Owl  watched  those 

two  who  kept  on  dancing  86.8 
s^a'tsa  xnl'^nls  a'nts^nx  pukwa^'  thus  keep  on  doing  those  who 

play  shinny  78.17 

In  a  number  of  instances  two  demonstrative  pronouns  are  used,  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  immediate  succession.  This  is  done  primarily 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  In  such  sentences  the  second  demonstra- 
tive stem  may  be  rendered  by  a  relative  pronoun. 

ha^'natc  a^'sxa  ll't!a}  tE  s^d  q^hHtc  that  otter  is  eating  a  different 
food  (literally,  different  her,  also,  food,  [of]  this  here  sea-otter) 
54.7,  8 
H  s^d  tE  tldmci'sTc^in  and  this  here  (is)  the  little  boy  94.16 
H  waa'xam  ants  s'^a  qa'tchitux  and  was  told  that  man  who  will  go 
16.7 
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Tcurm/ntc^ax  si'n'^xyun  lI'u  ta'ls  ants  s^a  they  two  don't  want  to 
stay  near  here  (literally,  not  they  two,  want  it,  near  [to]  keep 
on  staying,  that  one  here) 

Parallel  to  these  forms  are  the  indefinite,  interrogativ^e,  and  reflexive 
pronouns.     The  following  have  been  observed: 

wcltc.  It  has  the  function  of  an  interrogative,  relative,  and  in- 
definite pronoun,  and  applies  to  animate  beings  only.  When  used  in 
an  interrogative  sense,  it  is  best  rendered  by  who,  while  as  an  indefi- 
nite pronoun,  it  is  to  be  translated  by  somebody.  The  interrogative 
character  of  this  particle  can  be  recognized  only  by  the  interrogative 
tone  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs. 

wdtcHc  Jed' tan  whose  horse  (is  it)? 

watc  xa'lntux  somebody  will  climb  up 

watc  tE'x'^mtc  ha*-  (he)  who  strong  (is)  his  heart  10.1 

watc  Lfxu'yun  Lxatvf^^  (he)  who  knows  (the  art  of)  running  78.18 

tE'q  is  used  as  an  interrogative  and  indefinite  pronoun,  and  ap- 
plies to  animals  and  inanimate  objects  only.  It  may  best  be  rendered 
by  WHAT  or  something. 

tE^q  what  (is  it)  ? 

Jia^'mut  tE^q  everything  9.5 

tsl'TcIya  Ms  tE\  (a)  very  good  thing  72.15,  16 

IcurMl nt&nx  tEq  j^ou  (will  be)  nothing  13.2 

ats  tEq  waxa'yExayim  when  something  will  be  given  to  him  18.5 

Hs^a'tsa  tE^q  qnuhu'yun  that's  why  something  he  finds 

In  a  few  instances  tE'^q  has  been  rendered  b}'  relative.  This  free 
rendering  is  perfectl}^  justifiable,  because  in  the  instances  quoted  ts'q 
implies  the  idea  of  being  something  to  the  person  spoken  to  or 
spoken  of. 

na'mHmx  tEq  you  (are)  my  relative   (literally,    my  something 

you  [are])  20.6 
ts^imstc  tdq  ants  Iqlal'o'md  her  own   relative  (was)  that  pelican 

(literally,  her  own  something)  46.1 

An  objective  form  of  this  particle  has  been  found  in  one  instance. 
tEqa^Twlrd  la'Tcwlsun  something  we  (incl.)  will  always  get  72.17,18 
tdqa''ua  is  the  regular  objective  form  of  ts'q,  and  occurs  fre- 
quently. 
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Tcumi'ntcxun  taqa^'na  wi'nx  not  we  two  (excl.)  anything  fear  94.17 
st'nxlt  taqd'na  he  wants  something  18.5 

wa'sL^'syanx  taqd-'na  (when)  you  get  mad  at  anything  36.11,  12 
wa'a^s^nx  taqo'-'na  (when)  you  will  say  something  38.4 

Another  objective  form  of  this  particle  may  be  the  form  td'qaii, 
occurring  in  one  single  instance. 

tSJqan  tsx  tcaltdl'tc  xi'titmls  why  do  you  want  to  go  anywhere 
(literally,  for  something,  perhaps,  somewhere  [you]  keep  on 
going)  48.1,  2 

tctntf  tct'nta"f  serves  primarily  as  an  interrogative  pronoun, 
in  which  case  it  is  rendered  by  which  one  ?  Its  scope,  however,  has 
been  widened,  permitting  its  use  as  a  relative  pronoun  and  in  some 
instances  as  a  numeral  adverb.  In  the  latter  sense  the  form  tcint  is 
invariably  used.     It  is  then  translated  b}^  whoever,  whatever,  or  by 

HOW  MUCH,  how  many  ? 

tct'nta^n  tEX  Vhwa'yun  which  one  I  (wonder)  shall  I  take?  88.20; 

90.1 
tdfnta^nx  n'lV-xyun  which  one  do  you  want?  40.4,  5 
tmfnta^  nictca^'  ants  hltc  whatever  does  that  man  70.22 
tci'nta^  kite  Llwa^'  whatever  person  came  (here)  24.7 
ict'nta'^  yi'TctHc  .  .  .  whosoever.  .  .  is  big  90.1 
tcYint  hltc  qa'ntcya  Llwa'wax  whatever  person  from  somewhere  is 

going  to  come  38.10,  11 
tci'ntinx  Jd'qla  how  many  shells  have  3'ou?  (literally,  how  manj'- 

thy  dentalia  shells?) 
tcAnt  lid' tan  how  many  horses? 
.  .  .  tctnt  tsxayu''^^  ...  on  such  a  day  (literally,  [on]  whatever 

[a]  day)  7.3 

ts'trns  has  the  function  of  a  reflexive  pronoun,  and  is  best  ren- 
dered by  (I)  MYSELF,  (thou)  thyself,  etc.,  or,  when  used  with  nouns, 
b}^  (my)  own,  (thy)  own,  etc. 

ts'trns  s^atsl'to  (A'n^xyatlya  to  himself  thus  he  always  thinks  88.11 
LElu'yun  ts'ims  I  hit  myself 

titmstc  tE'q  ants  Iq.'al'd'md  ants  squma'  her  own  relative  that  Peli- 
can (is  of)  that  Sea-Gull  46.1,  2 
L  Ixmal' yutsmin  ts'ims  m'^u'sJc^  I  killed  my  own  brother 

qa'w^^nttf  qa'w^'^nfltCf  imparts  the  idea  of  reciprocality,  and  is 
best  rendered  by  each  other,  mutually.  The  difference  between 
the  two  parallel  forms  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  has  been  amplified 
by  means  of  the  modal  suffix  -Itc  (see  §  94). 
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H  TcHx  tEq  skwaha'yusnE  qa'iointl  everything  was  placed  on  both 

sides  80.8 
qavf'ntl'tc^ax  win^xna'wa  each  other  they  two  feared  86.2 
qa'vf^nti  on  both  sides 

The  Numeral  (§§  116-117) 
%  116,  The  Cardinals 

1.  al^'q  18.7  16.   M'x^s  H  qa'tlmx 

2.  xd'tsfu  30.23  17.  Tcl'x^s  H  xa'ts.'u  qta'max 

3.  cf'nP'X  62.12  18.  !<:.%' x^s  H  ci'n°'X  qta'max 

4.  xa'tslun  40.23  19.  Tcl'x^s  H  Tcumi'nto  al'^q  qa^'nat 

5.  Lxa^'ph  72.8  20.  xa'ts/u  Mxe'stim 

6.  qa'tlmx  21.  xa'tslu  Mxe'stim  H  al^q 

7.  xa'tslu  qtofmax  30.  di'n°'X  Mxe'stim 

8.  (yL'7i°'X  qta'max  40.  xa'tslun  Mxe'stim 

9.  a'PqxaH  50.  Lxa'^'ph  Mxe'stim 

10.  Mx^s  8.1  60.  qa'tlmx  Mxe'stim 

11.  Mi'x^s  H  a'V^q  70.  xa'tslu  qta'max  Mxe'stim 

12.  Z^i'ic^i"  ^^  xa'tslu  80.  ci'nax  qtofmax  Mxe'stim 

13.  M'x^sHd'n^x  90.  a'l'^qxaH  qta'max  Mxe'stimn 

14.  M'x^sHxa'ts/untcahwi'yu  100.  M'x^s  Mxe'stim 

15.  M'x^sH  Lxa^'phtc  a^xwi'yu  101.  M'x^s  Mxe'stim  H  al'^q 

By  origin  the  Siuslaw  numeral  system  is  probably  quinary, 
although  there  seem  to  be  only  four  simple  numeral  stems;  namely, 
those  for  one,  two,  three,  and  five.  The  numeral  xa'tslun  four 
is  to  all  appearances  a  plural  form  of  xa'tslu  two.  The  numeral 
qa'tlmx  six  could  not  be  analyzed.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
it  may  signify  one  (finger)  up,  in  which  event  seven  could  be  ex- 
plained as  denoting  two  (fingers)  up,  while  eight  could  be  rendered 
by  three  (fingers)  up.  In  spite  of  incessant  attempts,  the  numeral 
for  NINE  could  not  be  analyzed.  Its  probable  rendering  may  be  sug- 
gested as  one  (lacking  to)  ten.  The  numerals  for  fourteen  and 
FIFTEEN  may  be  translated  as  by  ten  and  four  its  addition  and  ten 
AND  FIVE  ITS  ADDITION  respectivel3^  The  exact  rendering  of  nine- 
teen is  obscure,  while  twenty  evidently  denotes  two  times  ten,  etc. 

Siuslaw  does  not  possess  the  series  of  ordinal  numerals.  These  and 
the  numeral  adverbs,  such  as  the  multiplicative  numerals,  are  expressed 
idiomatically  by  means  of  adverbs  or  adverbial  suffixes.  The  adverbs 
pEll'tc  AHEAD  and  limnl'tc  behind  (see  §  119)  are  very  often  used  as 
ordinal  numerals  for  the  first  two  numbers. 
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pEni's  jpEll'tc  H  Iklanu'Tc^  limnl'tc   Skunk  (doctored)  first,  and 

Screech-Owl  second  86.11 
^a^tu'nij>Ell'tc  xi'ntma^stun  the  biggest  one  first  he  took  along 

92.18 
Qa'aHmx  psll'tc  Llha'yax  tE  Llya'cfi  along  North  Fork  at  first  it 

came,  this  fire  32.19 

Multiplicative  numerals  are  sometimes  formed  by  adding  to  the  car- 
dinals the  modal  suflix  -Ito  (see  §  94). 

xats/uwl'tcrin  yixa'yun  twice  I  saw  him 
a'lqdHcin  Lfxu'yun  qna  once  I  knew  it  92.12 

Ordinal  numerals  in  the  sense  of  at  the  first,  second,  etc.,  are 
sometimes  formed  by  suffixing  to  the  cardinals  the  suffix  -atu. 

alqa''tu  tsxayu'^^  on  the  first  day,  in  one  day 
xatsluwaf'tu  tsxayu'^^  on  the  second  day,  in  two  days 
xats!una''tu  tsxayu'^^  on  the  fourth  day,  in  four  days 

The  suffix  for  the  numeral  five  appears  in  a  somewhat  changed 
form.  Instead  of  the  expected  -atu,  this  numeral  takes  the  suffixes 
-tatu,  -tyatu.  The  suggestion  may  be  offered  that  the  inital  t-  of 
these  suffixes  is  the  adjectival  suffix  -t  (see  §  104),  and  the  -dtu  the 
regular  modal  suffix.  Of  course,  this  does  not  explain  the  occurrence 
of  the  semi- vowel  y  in  -tyatu. 

tiamdins  tcl'ntux  Lxa^pistd''tu  tsxayu'^^  our  (dual,  incl.)  boys  will 

return  in  five  days  42.7 
Lxa^p^stya'Hu  Hwan  td^n  hltd'stc  on  the  fifth  day  he  finally  came 

home  72.9 
tcl'ntux  Lxa'^pistya'^tu  tsxayu'^^  he  will  come  back  in  five   days 
40.25,  26 
Two  stems,  Icl'^x  and  Tiai'mut,  are  used  as  definite  numerals.     The 
former  is  best  rendered  by  each,  every;  while  the  latter,  to  all 
appearances  an  adjective  in  -t  (see  §  104),  is  best  translated  by  all. 
lc!ix  tE'^q  everything  24.4 
tExmu'nitd^ax  ants  t!dmc  Jc/ix  they  two  had  each  a  bo}^  (literally, 

males  their  two,  those  boj^s,  each)  40.19 
ha^'mut  ma'lt&t  ants  Lvnna"q  all  elks  got  burned  34.18,  19 
ha^'mut  qa'td^nt  sqd^Mci'tc  all  go  there  23.6 

§  117*  TJie  Decimal  Systetn 

The  units  exceeding  multiples  of  ten  are  expressed  by  forms  whose 
exact  rendering  would  be  ten  (twenty)  and  one  (two)  as,  for  instance, 
TcVx^s  H  a'l'^q  ten  and  one,  etc.     The  ' '  tens  "  are  formed  b}^  means  of 
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the  suffix  -tim,  that  is  added  to  the  cardinal  numerals  for  ten.  The 
numeral  thus  amplified  is  preceded  by  the  cardinals  from  two  to  ten 
(inclusive).  Thus  twentf,  literally  translated,  means  two  times  ten, 
THIRTY  signifies  three  times  ten,  and  one  hundred  denotes  ten 
TIMES  ten.  The  numeral  for  thousand  was,  naturally  enough,  never 
used.     The  informant  invariably  gave  the  English  equivalent  for  it. 

The  Adverb  (§§  118-121) 
§  118,  Introductory 

Siuslaw  has,  comparatively  speaking,  a  small  number  of  adverbial 
stems.  These  express  ideas  of  a  local,  temporal,  and  modal  character. 
A  few  of  them  are  compounds, — that  is  to  say,  they  consist  of  two  or 
more  adverbs  that  occur  independently  also, — while  others  occur 
with  the  adverbial  suffixes  whose  function  is  always  in  harmony 
with  the  ideas  expressed  b}^  the  bare  stem.  Thus  a  few  adverbs  indi- 
cating local  ideas  appear  with  the  local  suffix  -tc  (see  §  90),  while  most 
of  the  modal  adverbs  take  the  suffixes  of  modality  -itc  or  -a  (see  §§94 
and  96). 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  final  h  in  the  local  adverbs  tik,  stimlc, 
and  sqa^Jc,  may  imply  some  local  idea,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
both  stlm  and  stlmk  occur. 

A  very  important  law  applying  to  local  adverbs  (and  phrases)  is  the 
fact  that,  whenever  they  are  used  in  connection  with  nouns,  the  nouns 
invariably  take  the  locative  case-endings  (see  §  86). 

§  119,  Local  Adverhs  and  JPhrases 

a'inhaHx  in  the  middle  tuti'm  there  72.3 

ha^q  ashore  -iJ-.T  tuqa'tniE  over  there,  across 

ha^'qmas  alongside,  near  25.4  tugya' cfi^  w^-sXvedim.  32.22 

ha^wl's  beyond  qa'tltc^  across  the  river,  opposite 

pEll'tc  ahead,  first  32.19  80.16 

on^yo^hH    in     the    beginning  qa'tki  from  here  60.4 

82.11  qa' Xante*  under,  down,  below  8.10 

tm'ts^h&vQll.2>  qa'xun,  qa^'xun^  high  up,  above, 
tlk,  ta'lc  here  56.5,  19  on  8.7;  34.21 

»  Probably  related  to  the  Coos  <T"  over  there. 

2  Alsea  to'qwl. 

3Coos  ga7i7c  DOWN  the  stream. 

*  Related  to  Alsea  qe'xan  under,  bei.ow. 

^Coos  qrixan-  up. 

§§   118-119 
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qa^x'^  on  top  76.14 

qa^u'tc""-     below,     down     the 

stream  62.17,  18 
qa^wa'cfi  below,  down  stream 

80.6 
tqa^wl' ^    tqa^'wltc    up-stream 

56.8,  12 
stlm.,  stlmh  there  30.23;  32.12 
sqa'tEin  from  there  34.3 
sqa}'k^  sqeh  there  14.6 


<^a*'Aa';i56.8,^«^Aa'7i^i?farl0.3;56.5 
qan^  qantstcl'tc  down,  below  12.6 
qo'x^m  off  shore,  out  in  the  water 

34.6 
qtsi  inside 

Itmnl'tc  behind,  aftsr,  second  86.11 
Inu  outside  38.23 
Ll'u  near  (used  also  as  a  verb  in 

the  sense  to  come,  to  approach) 

40.12 


120,  Temporal  Adverbs 


ats^  at  that  time,  when  16.8 
a^'Lal  then,  afterwards  34.3 
hl'nak!^  right  away  20.1 
icdfmvits  long    ago,   alread}'- 

14.7 
wlfyu  still,  yet 
yaftsa  a  long  time  11.3 
ta'llts  after  a  while  60.2 
tiL  awhile 


tsWiixaHs  yesterday 

tstm  always  15.5 

ts'u'xtUs  early  in  the  morning  40. 9 

tcl']>:yac  L!a'°-^  sometimes  100.7 

hvJ'ya'tsacLla''^^^    after    a    while, 

soon  7.7 
Tilha't  today  38.16 
Icl^' LU^  tomorrow 60.2 
Inat  always  13.3 


L^tixqa  quick,  right  away  19.6 
§  121,  3Iodal  Advei^hs 


a'tsa^  atsl'tc  thus  15.5;  11.2 
hl'catca  a  little 
yaJ^'xay  much,  many  8.5 
yux^  too  much  12.2 
Wmwa  together  40.18 
mctcama'-' naf  E     differently 
9.3,  4 


s^a'tsa,^  s^atsl'tG  thus  8.2,  7 
s^Tiwl'tc  very,  very  much  16.10 
Ch'ntcata  in  a  circle 
tsl'lclya  very,  ver}^  much  13.9 
xyal'x,    IcvJ'    xyal'x    almost,   very 
nearly  11.1;  10.9,  11.1 


Particles  (§§  122-133) 

§  122,  Introductory 

Siuslaw  has  a  great  number  of  particles  which  serve  to  define  more 
clearl}^  a  certain  part  of  speech  or  even  a  whole  sentence.     Their 

lAlsea  qaux  high. 

^Possibly  related  to  Coos  qaya'atc  down  the  stream. 

3  See  §  136. 

<  A  compound  adverb  consisting  of  the  negation  kiii  xot,  the  adverb  yd'tsa  a  long  time,  amplified 
by  the  obscure  suffix  -c,  and  of  the  stem  L.'a'ai  (see  §  133). 

6  By  prefixing  to  this  adverb  the  demonstrative  pronoun  ari<»,  Siuslaw  forms  a  compound  adverb 
ants  k.'^'Lu,  which  is  best  rendered  by  yesterday. 

•  See  §  125. 

§§   120-122 
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meaning  was  deduced  mostly  from  the  sense  of  the  sentence  in  which 
they  occurred.  These  stems  are  either  monosj^llabic  (in  which  case 
they  may  be  enclitic  or  proclitic)  or  they  consist  of  two  or  more  syl- 
lables. A  limited  number  seems  to  be  composed  of  two  or  more 
originally  independent  particles.  As  a  rule,  particles  are  not  capable 
of  word-formation — that  is  to  say,  they  can  not  be  amplified  by  means 
of  any  of  the  grammatical  processes,  such  as  prefixation,  suffixation, 
etc.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  Siuslaw  shows  a  tendency  to  keep 
the  verbal  stem  free  from  all  subjective  suffixes,  these  suffixes  are 
preferably  added  to  the  particles  that  precede  the  verb  (see  §  26). 
Some  of  these  particles  seem  to  be  in  reality  verbal  stems,  but  do  not 
convey  a  clear  verbal  idea  uiiless  used  in  conjunction  with  a  proper 
verbal  suffix  (see  §  135). 

In  accordance  with  their  syntactic  function,  the  particles  may  be 
conveniently  subdivided  into  the  following  categories: 

(1)  Pronominal  particles. 

(2)  Numeral  particles. 

(3)  Conjunctions. 

(4)  Temporal  particles. 

(5)  Particles  denoting  degrees  of  certainty. 

(6)  Particles  indicating  connection  with  previously  expressed  ideas. 

(7)  Exhortative  particles. 

(8)  Restrictive  particles. 

(9)  Miscellaneous  particles. 

(10)  Suffixed  particle  -u  (-a"). 

(11)  The  stem  L!a"'K 

§  123*  I* i'o nominal  Particles 

The  pronominal  forms  treated  in  §  115  are  used  sometimes  without 
formative  prefixes,  and  appear  then  like  true  particles.  The  follow- 
ing are  particularly  used  in  this  manner: 

ta'^lc  this,  here  tE\  what,  something 

tE  this  tcmt^  tci'nta^  which  one,  who- 

tu  that  ever,  whatever,  how  much, 

ants  that  one  how  many 

watc  who,  some  one  ts^ims  (reflexive)  self 

qa'w^nti  mutually 
§   123 
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Related  to  tcint  are  the  particles  telle  where,  and  ted,  tealtcl'tc 

WHERE  TO. 

tcTkf  a  local  particle  denoting  rest.  It  may  be  used  indicatively 
and  in  an  interrogatory  sense.     It  is  best  rendered  by  where. 

tdhk  s^a^na'ml  Tco'tan  where  is  his  horse  ? 

tdik  qnuhu'yun  Kite  where  (ever)  he  finds  a  person  94.9,  10 

lev}  tcyik  nowhere  56.11 

tdhk  ants  Icldlatv/'^  where  that  fun  (is)  88.2 

tdhk  ants  yikti'l'md  IqcO-'^tu  where  that  big  log  (is)  88.  lY,  18 

tcdy  tcaltcl'tCf  a  local  particle  indicating  motion.  It  is  used  in 
an  interrogative  and  indicative  significance,  and  is  best  rendered  by 
WHERE  (to;.  The  form  tcaitdi'tc  may  be  explained  as  caused  by  the 
double  suffixation  of  the  adverbial  suffix  -Itc  (see  §  §  90,  94).  Such 
double  adding  of  a  suffix  occurs  in  only  one  other  instance;  namely,  in 
the  case  of  the  nominal  suffix  -ax  (see  §  101). 

kumi'ntc  ted  yax  nowhere  (anything  to)  see  34.4 
kumi' ntcxiln  qa^ha'ntc  ted  mictdhs  not  we  two  (excl.)  far  some- 
where will  go  56.2 
.  .  .  tcdn  tE  Llvf  .  .  .  where  this  I  arrived  66.19 
tcaitdi'tc  LO^L  nl'ctux  (I)  wonder  where  he  will  go  64. 20 
tcaitdi'tc  qa'tc^ntyax  he  went  somewhere 

§  1^4.  Numeral  Particles 

Here  belong  the  following  stems:  yd°^'xa^  many  (see  also  §  12), 
tE'mxut^  tsi'nExma,  tsi'mxt  half,  and  k^a'^t  how  many.  The  particles 
serving  as  fractional  numerals  invariably  follow  the  noun  they  define, 
while  the  two  other  numeral  particles  may  either  precede  or  follow  it. 

yixa'yun  yd'^'xa^  hltc  I  saw  many  people 

tE'mxut  td'la  half  a  dollar 

hl'tc^tc  tsi'tiExma  ants  t!l  that  bear  is  half  a  person  (literallj'^  [a] 

person  [is]  his  [one]  half,  that  bear)  60.16 
hltc  tsi'nlxt  ants  t!l  half  human  (is)  that  bear  60.22 

These  forms  might  also  be  considered  as  adjectives.  It  will  be 
noted  that  most  of  them  end  in  the  adjectival  suffix  -t  (see  §  104). 

§  125,  Conjunctions 

Only  three  particles  were  found  that  may  be  properly  said  to  have 

the  function  of  our  conjunctions.     These  particles  are  a'l'du,  d'-'sxa, 

and  H. 

§§  124-125 
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a'l'du  refers  to  nouns  only,  and  its  function  is  of  an  inclusive 
character,  indicating-  that  the  defined  noun  is  included  in  the  action. 
It  always  follows  the  noun  and  is  best  rendered  by  likewise.  It  is 
frequently  used  as  a  verb  (see  §  135). 

H  t!l  a'l'du  ma'lt&t  Bear  likewise  got  burned  34.16 
hlfq^  a'l'du  mi'ltcist  Wild-Cat  likewise  burned  34.17 
ya^'xa^x  a'l'du  IHla'yun  fern-roots  thej^  two  likewise  eat  98.15 
qa^'x^nx  a'l'du  ya'q^hltux  at  night  you  likewise  shall  watch  70.18, 
19 

Ui'sxa  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  preceding  a'l'du,  but 
may  either  precede  or  follow  the  noun  to  which  it  refers.  It  is  best 
rendered  b}'  also,  too. 

a'l'^q  tExmu'ni  H  a'Pq  qlutcu'ni  H  a^'sxa  sqa^Jctcl'tc  qa't&ntux  one 
man  and  one  woman  too  will  go  there  30.21,  22 

hxi^'natc  a^'sxa  ll'tla}  her  food  belonged  to  some  one  else  (literally, 
different  her,  also,  food)  54.7 

^l  has  various  functions.  Its  chief  function  is  that  of  a  copula 
between  nouns  and  sentences,  and  in  that  case  is  best  rendered  by  and. 
Its  position  is  free,  although  it  tends  to  follow  the  noun  and  to 
precede  the  verb. 

o^l°-q  tExmu'ni  H  a'V^q  qlutcu'ni  one  man  and  one  woman  30.21,  22 

m%ta'a}t%n  H  'mila'aHin  my  father  and  my  mother 

pEiii's  2>Ell'tc  H  Iklanu'lc'^  limnl'tc  Skunk  (doctored)  first,  and 

Screech-Owl  second  86.11 
s^atsl'tc  waa' ,  H  hl'q.'a^t  thus  he  said  and  started  22.5,  6 
ta^  H  IH/a^'  he  sits  and  eats 

It  serves,  furthermore,  to  introduce  a  new  idea,  in  which  case  its 
functional  character  may  best  be  compared  to  that  of  our  syntactic 
period.  Its  exact  rendering  is  a  rather  difiicult  matter,  unless  the 
arbitrary  then  be  excepted. 

L  Ixu'yun  ml'Tc la  tsllc !ya.     l  Ixu'yun  hi' sa  Ik  lan^wa'h'^  ants pEni' s. 

J^fia^'wi  Jiitc  H  Iqaqa^' txd^n pEna' s  she  knew  him  (to  be)  very  bad. 

Screech-Owl  knew  that  Skunk  very  well.     At  a  rich  man  Skunk 

was  breaking  his  wind  86.5,  6,  7 
s^atsl'tc  waa^'  ants  Iklanu'lc^.   Ants  plna'st  H  ci'n^xyatlya  aqa'wax. 

H  s^atsi'tG  waaJ  ants  IJc/anu'lc^.     Thus  said  that  Screech-Owl. 

Then  that  sick  man  thought  of  running  awa3^     Then  thus  said 

that  Screech-Owl  86.14,  15,  16 
§   125 
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Finally,  it  may  denote  a  connection  with  a  previously  expressed  idea, 
especially  when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  particle  w?a*  (see  §128). 

vocD'  yikt  ants  hlt^'^,  H  ta'qnis  hUu'stc  although  big  (is)  that  house, 

still  (it  is)  full  (of)  people  25.2,  3 
wa}  tci'wa  majHc  ants  lqa^"tu,  H  iniltca^  'although  in  the  water  lay 

those  logs,  nevertheless  (they)  began  to  burn  32.22 
wa)-  ya°-'xa^  hltc,  H  ha^'mut  s^as  IHfa'yun  although  many  (Avere) 

the  people,  still  he  devoured  (them)  all  94.10,  11 

This  subordinate  function,  as  it  were,  is  particularly  brought  out 
when  H  is  followed  or  preceded  by  the  modal  adverb  a'tsa^  s^a'tsa  thus 
(see  §  121).     This  phrase  is  invariably  rendered  by  that  is  why. 

a'tsa  H  wan  tEmu'tx  hltcvf^  that  is  why  now  people  assemble  15.5, 6 
a'tsan  Hnhumi' ntc  sVn^xyun  that  is  why  I  don't  want  it  15.8 
s^a'tsaHTcumi'ntc  nl'TcIa  xi'ntmll  hltc  that  was  why   not   alone 

traveled  a  person  94.11 
H  s^a'tsa  H  haya'mut  h}yatc  hlxu'yun  and  this  is  why  all  people 
know  it 

§  l^G,  Teinporal  Particles 
While  Siuslaw  employs  distinct  suflSxes  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing the  different  tenses  in  the  verb,  it  has  a  few  particles  that  are 
used  to  define  more  clearly  the  time,  duration,  or  occurrence  of  a 
certain  action.  These  are  used  mostly  in  conjunction  with  the  proper 
temporal  suffixes.     The  following  particles  serve  this  purpose : 

ciL  denotes  commencement  of  an  action,  and  has  been  rendered 
rather  freely  by  now. 

a'han  llt/a'wax  now  I  commence  to  eat 

ah  s^La'wax  now  he  commences  to  swim 

H^nx  CLL  kUtca'tc  now  they  began  to  play  72.23,  24 

tvan  indicates  finality,  completion  of  action.  It  either  pre- 
cedes or  follows  the  verb.  The  informant  invariably  rendered  it  by 
NOW,  THEN,  but  the  most  proper  rendering  would  be  finally. 

Hwan  tci^n  he  finally  returned  68.12 
dqa'qa'^x  wan  they  two  finally  ran  away  92.5 
wan  smufa'f  finally  it  ends  9.1 
sqa^Tc  wan  hawa^'  there  finally  it  ends  14.6 

wa\  waha' ,  expresses  repetition  of  action,  and  is  best  rendered 
by  AGAIN.  It  rarely  occurs  as  an  independent  particle,  being  mostly 
used  as  a  verb  (see  §  135).  The  explanation  for  the  occurrence  of  the 
double  form  has  been  given  in  §  3. 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2— 12 38  §    126 
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qa't&nt  ants  kite  waha'  that  man  went  again  19.5 
]cfin¥ya'waxan  waha' wax  I  will  look  again  56.20 
Hwan  waha'ha^n  qa'mskHG  finally  again  (said)  to  him  his  younger 

brother  56.20,  21 
Hn  Tcumi'ntG  xvn'L.'tux  wa'Hux  I  will  not  go  back  again  46.8 
waha^'  xalna^'  ants  ya^lcH  again  climb  up  those  seals  62.10 

lli/ax-  indicates  short  duration  of  action.  It  always  occurs  in 
verbal  form  (see  §  135),  and  is  best  rendered  by  a  while. 

ll'yaxEm  qa'q^^nEm!  listen  a  while! 

ll'yax^-xyaxan  a^'sisyax  I  slept  a  while 

llyaxa'waxan  a^sa'wax  I  intend  to  sleep  a  while  27.5,  6 

§  i;37.  Particles  Denoting  Degrees  of  Certainty  and 
JEtnotional  States 

a'ck.'alt  indicates  a  supposition  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  and  is 
best  rendered  by  perhaps,  (I)  thought.  It  consists  of  two  etymologi- 
cally  obscure  stems,  a'ckfa  and  li.  The  subjective  pronouns,  when 
added  to  this  particle,  are  always  suflSxed  to  the  initial  element,  and 
never  to  li.    It  is  invariably  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 

a'cklanl  U  xau'  (I)  thought  you  (had)  died  68.14,  15 

a'ck.'ali  atsl'tc  xwhhla'wax  ants  tla'mcins  (I)  thought  thus  were 

going  to  return  our  (dual,  inch)  boys  42.9,  10 
a'cktali  qa't&nt  he  went  (away)  perhaps 

lia'nhan  emphasizes  a  statement  as  having  actually  occurred. 
Hence  it  is  rendered  by  indeed,  to  be  sure.     It  precedes  the  verb. 

H  whn  ha'nhan  s^atsa'tx  hltcuf^  now,  indeed,  thus  people  play  7.4 
H  wan  ha'nJmn  Llu'watix  hltd'stc  finally,  sure  enough,  they  were 
coming  to  different  houses  30.6 

hanU!  "kind  of,"  like,  has  a  double  function.  When  used  with 
verbs,  it  implies  that  the  action  is  not  intimately  known  to  the  speaker. 
When  referring  to  nouns  (objects),  it  expresses  a  comparison  between 
the  defined  noun  and  one  already  known  to  the  speaker.  It  always 
precedes  the  noun  or  verb. 

hanlc!  tciktc  ha^  he  is  in  a  way  glad  (literally,  "kind  of"   some- 
where his  mind?)  70.15 
hank!  loVnxHx  ho^  he  is  rather  afraid 

§   127 
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hank!  hl'tc^tc  nictclma^mu  ts  qivo'txa^  the  beaver  acts  like  a  person 

(literallj^,  like  a  person  his  actions  [of]  this  beaver)  64.11 
hank!  hUc  (he  is)  like  (an)  Indian  102.5 

tEX  (I)  WONDER,  SUPPOSE  (if),  (I)  don't  KNOW.  This  particle 
has  a  dubitative  character,  expressing  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  speaker 
as  to  the  possibility  or  advisability  of  a  certain  action.  It  may  refer 
to  an}'^  part  of  the  sentence,  but  must  always  precede  the  verb. 

tmlnta^n  tsx  Vkwa'yun  I  wonder  which  one  (shall)  I  take  88.20; 
90.1 

ni'ctcl  tEX  xi'ntmis  hltc  (I)  wonder  how  (a)  person  (can)  keep  on 
traveling 

ni'ctcan  tExnictca'vmx  (I  doubt  whether  we)  shall  accomplish  (any- 
thing) 60.9 

ni'ctcanl  tsx  xavm'un  (I)  wonder  how  we  (incl.)  can  kill  him  15.7 

hXl,  This  particle  occurs  in  the  texts  only  once;  but,  judging 
from  the  examples  obtained  in  conversation,  it  seems  to  express 
agreeable  surprise. 

hV-'san  Ml  wan  vjaa'yuts  well  he  told  me  (I  was  agreeabiy  surprised) 

46.18 
ta^  Ml  wan  he  is  here  (literally,  he  stays,  surprise) 

k  (I)  MAY,  PERHAPS.  This  is  a  dubitative  particle,  occurring 
also  in  Coos,^  and  denoting  possibility  of  action.  Owing  to  its  dubita- 
tive character,  it  has  often  an  interrogative  significance. 

nl'ctca  Z."  what  is  the  matter?  (literally,  how,  perhaps  .  .  .)  90.12 
kUnlcya'waxan  tqa^wl'tc  k'^  waha'vmx  I  ma}^  look  again  up-stream 

56.20 
nl'ctxan  h^  a'nt^n  mat!%'  tE  kv}-  to/ nil  what  may  (be  the  cause  that) 

that  my  elder  brother,  this  here,  not  comes  back?  58.11,  12 
¥kwa'yu7ianx  k^  Ifl'a}  3'ou  may  get  salmon  48.18 

k^'^nctf  a  compound  particle,  consisting  of  the  preceding  one  and 
of  the  particle  of  interrogation  na  (see  §  131).  Its  significance  is 
dubitative,  and  it  ma}^  be  rendered  by  it  seems,  perhaps,  maybe,  (I) 
GUESS.     Its  position  is  freely  movable. 

VMn  k^na  ta'kin  s^atsl'tc  a^sVs  now  it  seems,  this  I  thus  dream  70.1 
yd°''xa^  Ifl'o}  tqa^wl'  k^na  much  salmon  ma}^  be  up-stream  56.8 

1  See  Coos,  p.  385. 

§   127 
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s^as  Ic^na  c^xu'yun  he,  I  guess,  drove  it  away  66.11 
lakwa'Tcu^n  Ic^na  he  took  him  (away),  perhaps  58.14 
Tcumt'ntG  Jc^na  s^atsi'tc  not  thus  (it  is),  I  guess  21.10 

xt  has  the  same  function  as  the  previously  discussed  hmik!  (see 
p.  594).     It  may  best  be  rendered  by  (it)  looks  like,  as  if. 

xaftslu  xl  hitc  tE  Tci'nna  (it)  looks  as  if  two  people  here  were  talking 
plnaHx  xl  (it)  looks  as  if  he  were  sick 
tqaLO^'txan  xl  I  feel  rather  warm 

Lo^L  (I)  WONDER,  (I)  don't  KNOW.  It  either  precedes  or  else 
follows  the  verb. 

tcaltdi' tc  Lo^ L  nl'ctux  (I)  wonder  where  (he  will)  go  64.20 
ted  Lo^L  Ll'utux  (I)  wonder  where  he  will  stop  (arrive)  64.24 
■plnay'  Lo^L  (1)  wonder  whether  he  is  sick 

§  128.  Particles  Denoting  Connection  with  Previously 

Expressed  Ideas 

Siuslaw  has  only  two  particles  that  serve  this  purpose.  These  are 
nVctciin  and  wa}. 

nt'ctctfn  indicates  causality,  and  is  best  rendered  by  because. 

.  .  .  ni'ctcim  sqa%  Ll'watH  .  .  .  because  there  he  frequently 
came  68.4,  5 

.  .  .  ni'ctcvm  s^as  Ic/'^xa'yun  ts  Kite  .  .  .  because  he  made  disap- 
pear these  people  18.8 

.  .  .  nVctcimin.  rriEqlya'wax  .  .   .  because  I  intend  to  dance  Y2. 12 

.  .  .  ni'ctim^nxnamHtE'^q  .  .  .  because  you  are  my  relative  21.5 

wa^  is  best  rendered  by  although,  even,  in  spite  of.  It  may 
refer  to  the  sentence  as  a  whole  or  to  any  of  its  parts.  The  complex 
of  ideas  dependent  upon  wa)  is  invariably  introduced  by  the  conjunc- 
tion H  (see  §  125). 

cuqwa'an  hawa'yun^  wa}  cafyatc  he  passes   it  as  roast,  although 

his  penis  [it  was]  (literally,  roast  he  makes  it)  90.13 
ni'ctcim  sqa}lz  Ll'watH^  loa)-  yd'tsa,  because  there  he  frequently 

came  every  time  (literally,  because  there  he  came  frequently, 

even  for  a  long  time)  68.4,  5 
wa}  ml'lda^  hlaya'  H  Lxata^' even  on  a  bad  place  he  runs  14.1 
wa"^  yikt  ants  hltsl'^  H  td'qnis  hltu'sto  although  big  (was)  that 

house,  nevertheless  full  (it  was  of)  people  25.2,  3 
§   128 
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wai  qa^x,  H  xint  in  spite  of  (the  fact  that  it  was)  night,  (they)  kept 

on  going  64.24 
wa^  t^q  ml'lc/a  H  IHla'yun  s^as  even  (if  it  is)  something  bad  still 

she  eats  it  44.20 

§  129.  Eochortative  Particles 

qa^l  expresses  a  polite  command  addressed  to  the  first  and  third 
persons.  It  is  hence  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  exhortative 
mode.  The  verb  usually  occurs  with  exhortative  suffixes  (see  §  §  41, 
48,  63,  64),  although  instances  of  idiomatic  expressions  are  not  lacking 
where  these  suffixes  have  been  omitted  (see  §  139).  This  particle  is 
best  rendered  by  let  (me,  him,  us,  etc.). 

qaH  qat&nl'xTTii  let  him  go! 

qa^'laf^x  Icikwl'nl  let  them  two  seize  (them)!  52.12,  13 

qaHn  xdL !%' tsT/iE  KlUl'^  let  me  fix  his  house! 

qaH  wan  a^'stux  let  him  sleep  now!  27.8 

tcU  serves  to  emphasize  the  imperative  and  exhortative  modes. 
It  invariably  follows  the  verb,  which  must  occur  in  either  of  these  two 
forms.  It  can  not  be  translated  easily.  In  some  instances  the  inform- 
ant rendered  it  by  try  to. 

qaqu'^nEm  tcu  listen  now! 
ll'tlsmans  tcu  let  us  (inch  dual)  eat! 
qa'txEm  tcu  cry! 
a^'sEm  tcu  try  to  sleep! 

tEtntC  indicates  a  polite  command  addressed  to  any  person. 
The  informant  rendered  it  by  it  is  better  to.  .  .  .  Although  it 
usually  followed  verbs  having  imperative  suffixes,  I  was  able  to  ob- 
tain examples  showing  the  use  of  this  particle  in  conjunction  with 
verbal  expressions  of  a  non-imperative  character. 

qioa'^^nyux  tEma  haaya'tc  better  pour  it  into  his  mouth!  29.2 

a^'sEm  tEma  (you  had)  better  sleep! 

tEma  xoa'tux  it  is  better  (that)  he  should  talk 

ah^ha'ifi  is  apparently  a  compound  particle,  whose  component 
elements  can  no  longer  be  analyzed.  It  has  an  emphatic  character, 
implying  that  a  certain  command  addressed  to  the  second  person  must 
be  obeyed.     It  is  best  rendered  by  must,  necessarily. 

ll'tlEnx  ak^Jia'n  you  must  eat! 
L/wafnls  ak^ha'n  you  must  tell  him! 
lH'Iis  ak^Tia'n  you  must  hit  him! 
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§  130,  Restrictive  JParticles 

ata's  limits  the  action  to  only  one  object,  and  is  to  be  rendered 
by  ONLY,  MERELY.     It  usually  follows  the  restricted  object. 

Iqa'qa^nx  ata's  your  wind  only  (is  sick)  86.16,  17 

pofl'u  ata's  qatcvi}' txaHiiE  from  (one)  well  only  it  is  beingf  drunk 

(plural)  76.12 
sqa^k  wan  ata's  hawa^'  only  there  now  it  ends  29.7 
^as  ata's  hlxu'yun  he  onl}'^  knows  it  44.8 

TidC^'tsI  has  a  restrictive  function,  and  is  best  rendered  by  nothing 

BUT. 

hlqlaha^'ni  ants  xu'nha^  ha^'tsl  nothing  but  dentalia  shells  these 

(people)  bet  78.14 
ha^'tsUn  led' tan  yixa'yun  nothing  but  horses  I  saw 

txu  MERELY,  ONLY,  JUST.  It  refers  mostly  to  the  verb,  and  may 
either  precede  or  follow  it. 

txu  xyal'xi'sYin  qa't&nt  just  a  little  ways  he  went  12.1  * 

txu  ll'tcft  ll'ninx  just  Cougar  (will  be)  thy  name  13.5,  6 
xa^vf'ya^'  txu  Idcatca'sVin  he  merely  came  out  for  a  little  while  64.8 
ll'tlEm  txu  just  eat!  40.26;  42.1 

d'n^xyatlya  txu  he  was  only  continually  thinking  42.2 
Tcumi'ntc  txu  qlutcunya't  Kite  not  for  nothing  a  person  gets  a  w^ife 
(literally,  not  just  a  woman  has  [gets  a]  person)  74.1 

§  131*  Miscellaneous  Particles 

hU^,  kufnt'ntc,  no,  not.  These  are  two  etymologically  related 
stems  that  are  used  as  particles  of  negation.  The  final  tc  in  IcumA'ntc 
is  the  adverbial  suffix  (see  §§  23,  94) 

'ku''  ci'l'xll  he  did  not  move  27.2,  3 

Icu^  ni'ctca  nl'ctcutnE  nothing  could  be  done  to  him  94.12,  13 

Icu^y a' tsach! a' '^^  not  long  i]iQ.n  .  .  .  7.7 

Icumi'ntG  hl^'sa  not  good  (it  is)  12.2 

IcumVntc  lit  lay  a' t  ants  led' tan  not  food  had  the  horses  34.10 

When  followed  by  the  subjective  pronouns  (see  §  24),  IcvJ'  is  con- 
tracted into  livn.  This  contraction  is  not  based  on  any  distinct  phonetic 
law,  but  is  the  result  of  rapidity  of  speech. 

Icun'ya'^x  ya'xaH  mi'cVla}  not  he  saw  their  (dual)  vulvas  90.3 
Icimnx  ya'tsa  s^a'ts^yax  not  they  long  (did)  thus  11.3,  4 
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In  certain  cases  the  negated  verb  takes,  beside  the  negative  particle, 
the  distinct  suffix  of  negation  -il  (see  §  53). 

/la^,  ha'ntk,  yes,  all  right,  are  used  as  particles  of  affirmation. 

ha^jes,  all  right  21.8 

ha'nik  yes 

ha^  lA'Tnqan  tcfi'ntux  all  right,  I'll  come  back  right  away  56.21,  22 

haP'  wa'nxan  hatc'a'^wi  yes,  now  we  (excl.)  shall  ask  her  74.12 

na  serves  as  a  particle  of  interrogation,  and  refers  to  the  sentence 
as  a  whole.  Its  phonetic  similarity  to  the  independent  personal  pro- 
noun for  the  first  person  singular  (see  §  2-1)  is  merely  accidental. 

nictcl'tciii  tExna  wa'a^s  I  wonder  what  shall  I  say?  74.7 

plna^  na  is  he  sick  ? 

pakwa'wanx  na  are  you  going  to  play  shinny  ? 

a",  TiCf  have  an  exclamatory  character,  and  may  be  called  inter- 
jections. 

a^,  n%ct(n!tc  pla'^n  na  waha'  what!  is  he  sick  again? 
he,  Tcumi'ntc  hl'^sa  nl'xHc  Hey!  it  (does)  not  (look)  well  on  you 
13.5 

ha'tt,  kaWxttf  an  emphatic  particle.  It  never  occurs  alone,  being 
always  preceded  b}^  the  negation  IciV',  TcumVntc  (see  p.  598),  and  is 
then  best  rendered  by  not  at  all. 

Tcumifntc  TcatV  xa^'iml  not  at  all  he  came  out  (from  water)  64.7,  8 
Jcu^  Icatl'xti  hlxma^  ants  ya^Jc^s  he  did  not  entirely  kill  that  seal 

64.12,  13 
Icu^  Tcatl'xti  xa^'wil  not  again  he  floated  up  64.16,  17 

fntntCf  a  temporal  particle  indicating  time  in  general.  It  is  ren- 
dered by  WHEN,  SOMETIMES.  The  final  tc  is  the  adverbial  suffix  par 
excdlence  (see  §  23), 

mintcL/aya'  some  time 

mintc  Lo^L  Li'utux  (I)  wonder  when  he  will  arrive 

tmlnt&nx  tca'xautyax  when  did  you  go  home  ? 

tsaUf  ants,  hu^  nats.  These  three  particles  are  etymologically 
related.  The  last  one  is  composed  of  the  particle  of  negation  lev} 
NOT  and  of  nats.  The  forms  ants  and  nats  resulted  from  the  law  of 
consonantic  metathesis  (see  §13);  ants  is  easily  confused  with  the 
demonstrative  pronoun  of  similar   phonetic   structure  (see   §   115). 
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These  particles  serve  to  introduce  conditional  clauses,  and  are  best  ren- 
dered by  IF,  SINCE,     Icu^  nats  is  rendered  b}^  if  not  (see  also  §  136). 

tsa'nt(A  tu'ha  si'n^xyun  ...  if  you  want  to  buy  her  .   .   .   74.8 
tsa'ntdi  si'iV-xyaxa^n,  Htci  hatc'a'yun  since  you  want  her,  (go  and) 

ask  her  74.10,  11 
yaP^'xa^  liltc  tEm^wa^'  sqa^h,  ants  ha^qa^'  ants  hamV'tcl  many  people 

assembled  there,  when  (if)  those  whales  come  ashore  82.21,  22 
.   .   .  ants  ilcwa'tnyax  ants  %nq!a'a}  when  (ice)  closed  up  that  river 

78.3 

Whenever  the  subordinate  clause  is  introduced  by  the  negative  liVi} 
nats,  the  co-ordinate  sentence  that  follows  must  be  preceded  by  the 
particle  nats. 

Tcu^  nats  xa'wa^xaHnE,  H  nats  tsi'Jcfya  ml'TcIa  hla'"-^  if  he  had  not 
been  killed,  it  would  have  been  a  verj^  bad  country  29.7,  8 

lev}  nats  Ll'uyax,  Hn  nats  nakwa' yatltl  ha^  if  he  had  not  come,  I 
should  have  been  sorry 

nt'ctca,  nt'ctca,  nlctx.  These  three  forms  are  undoubtedly 
etymolog-ically  related.  Their  primary  function  can  not  be  easily  de- 
fined, owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing grammatical  concepts  of  a  varying  character.  The  most 
frequent  uses  made  of  these  particles  are  those  of  an  interrogative  and 
indefinite  pronoun.  The  function  of  an  interrogative  pronoun  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  form  ni'ctca  when  followed  by  the  demon- 
strative pronoun  tE  (see  §  115),  while  it  serves  as  an  indefinite  pronoun 
whenever  it  is  preceded  b}^  the  negative  particle  lev},  limnVntc  not. 
ni'ctca  is  frequently  amplified  by  means  of  the  modal  sufiix  -Itc  (see 
§  94). 

ni'ctca  Ic^  tE  cuqwa'an  tE  ha'lcwatlya  what  may  (be  the  reason  that) 

this  roast  here  continually  falls  down?  90.12 
nl'ctcanx  tanx  ya°-'xa'^  qdtx  why  do  you  (this  one)  cry  (so)  much? 

94.16,  17 
ni'ctcan  tsx  nictca'wax  I  doubt  whether  (we)  shall  accomplish  any- 
thing 60.9 
ni'ctcanl  tsx  xawa'vn  how  can  we  kill  him?  15.7 
.  .  .  ni'ctca  tE  ta^  .   .   .  how  this  one  was  living  16.2 
^-u*  ni'ctca  ni'ctcutnE  nothing  could  be  done  (to  stop)  him  94.12, 13 
lev}  ni'ctca  qa'te^ll  not  able  to  get  a  drink  76.11 
lev}  nVctca  la'lewll  lltlaya'  she  could  not  get  food  96.16,  17 
uictcl'tc^tcitEtEni^wa'tam  .  .  .  why  you  have  been  gathered  30. 17 
§    131 
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Icumi'ntc  nict<fi'tc  aUnxU  he  thinks  of  nothing  (else)  60.20,  21 
Icunvi! ntcHcfh  n%ct(fh'tG  ta'tcA  tETnu'uts  not  for  nothing  did  I  assem- 
ble you  (here)  30.18,  19 

nlctx  occurs  in  two  instances  only,  and  to  all  appearances  has  an 
interrogative  significance. 

nl'ctxan  ^"  a'ntsm  matll'  tE  lev}  tcl'nll  what  may  (be  the  reason  that) 

my  elder  brother  here  does  not  come  back?  58.11,  12 
nictx  Ti^  a'naxa}  how  (would  it  be  if)  he  were  given  up?  64.26 

In  a  great  many  cases  ni'ctca  and  nl'ctca  are  used  as  verbs  with  a 
significance  that  adapts  itself  to  the  sense  of  the  sentence  (see  §  135). 
The  particles  are  then  verbalized  by  means  of  some  of  the  verbal 
suffixes. 

leu}  nt'ctca  n%' ctcutnE  nothing  could  he  done  {to  stop)  Mm  94.12,  13 
Icu'^  nt'ctca  tcaltel'tc  ni'ctell  not  can  anj' where  {they)  go  76.14 
Icumt' oitcxun  n%'ctdls  not  we  two  (excl.)  will  Iceep  on  going  56.2 
ni' clean  Iex  ntctca'wax  I  doubt  whether  (we)  are  going  to  do  (any- 
thing) 60.9 
n%' ctcaf  a^x  8%'nHyun  tojight  mutually  they  two  want  (it)  52.2 

In  one  instance  the  addition  of  a  nominal  suffix  has  transformed 
nt'ctca  into  a  noun. 

Icumi'ntc  qwatc  vlxu'x^n  nt'ctcatc  ants  ni'ctdist  no  one  knows  what 
happened  to  them  (literally,  how  their  arrival)  ^.^.\^^  16 

§  132,  The  Suffixed  Particle  -u  (a") 
It  indicates  an  action,  transitive  or  intransitive,  that  is  performed 
near  the  speaker,  and  maj''  be  added  to  stems  other  than  verbal.  It 
always  stands  in  final  position  as  a  loose  suffix.  Since  similar  forma- 
tive elements  expressing  other  locative  categories  were  not  found  in 
Siuslaw,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Alsea  employs,  besides  this  suffix, 
many  other  suffixes  denoting  location  of  action,  lam  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  element  represents  a  formative  element  borrowed  from  Alsea. 
The  Siuslaw  render  it  by  here,  this  w^at.  A  peculiar  phonetic 
law  seems  to  be  intimately  connected  with  this  particle.  When  follow- 
ing the  consonantic  cluster  ncc,  it  causes  the  dropping  of  the  x  (see  §  4). 
The  interchange  between  u  and  «*  has  been  discussed  in  §  2. 

Ica'^s  =  io  follow  92.7  ¥was'^yu' tsana^  you  will  overtake 

me  92.3 
qa^xiln  above  80.12  yu^^hla'tx  qa^xilnu'  it  broke  on  top 

94.4 

§   132 
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qa'tcfhntux  he  will  come  qa' t&ntuxa^  nafche  will  come  to  me 

xwI'l/etti  come  back!  xwIl ! ETna^  come  back  this  way! 

Llu'unanx  they  come  (trans.)      Llu'unana^    tci'wanE  they  come 

out  from  the  water 
xi'ntanx  they  travel  88.20  xi'ntana^  ti'mwa  they  travel  this 

way  together 
ya'ijuyunanx  thou  art  seen        ya'giiyuna7ia^  thou  art  seen  here 
qa^ha'n  from  afar  56.8  qo'^haf  hana^  l%u'  he  came  from  afar 

sqa'tEm  from  there  34.3  sqa'tmanu  tslhla'hla^n  I  shoot  at 

him  from  there 

§  133,  The  Stem  L!a'a« 

The  original  function  of  this  stem  is  that  of  a  noun  denoting  place, 
couNTRT,  GROUND,  WORLD,  and  it  occurs  in  this  function  in  a  great 
many  instances.     Its  locative  form  is  L/aya'  ov  L.'ayu's  (see  §  86). 

ml'lcla  hJa'"'^  a  bad  world  29.8 

yaklisk'inu'  hlaya'  H  tiyvf'^^  on  a  small  place  they  were  living 

38.19 
mi'tcistun  Llayu'stc  he  made  (them)  fall  to  the  ground  94.7,  8 

In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  used  with  a  significance  which,  while 
intimately  connected  with  its  original  meaning,  seems  to  lend  to  it  a 
peculiar  function.  Thus  it  is  employed  in  the  formation  of  verbs 
expressing  meteorological  phenomena,  and  serves  as  the  (impersonal) 
subject  of  such  verbs. 

hi'n^Tdya  L!a'<^^  it  rained  78. 1 

Ic/u^wina^'  z/a'"'^  ice  (appeared)  all  over  76.11 

qa^'xixyax  tE  L!a'°-^  it  got  dark  34.4 

na'qxdyax  L!a!°'^  it  got  cold  76.10,  11 

hu^'nyax  L!a'°'^  it  was  dark  (foggy)  34.8,  9 

Icumi'ntc  wI'lU  ants  ila'^'^  there  was  no  low  tide  34.22 

qlunEma}'  L!a'°'^  (when)  winter  begins  78.5 

From  the  Siuslaw  point  of  view  this  application  of  L!a'°'^  is  perfectly 
justifiable,  because*  to  his  mind  verbs  expressing  natural  phenomena 
represent  real  actions  performed  by  the  universe  as  a  personified  sub- 
ject. Consequently  he  renders  our  neutral  phrases  it  rains,  etc.,  by 
THE  WORLD  RAINS,  ctc,  usiug  the  noun  L!a'°'^  as  the  general  subject  of 
the  action. 

As  a  further  consequence  of  this  general  significance,  L.'a'"'^  is  used 
to  denote  plurality  of  subjects  and  objects,  especially  in  cases  where 
the  verb  is  used  in  its  singular  form  (see  §  §  78,  79,  139). 

§  133 
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tlamd'l'md  L!a''^^  all  the  children  34.6,  7 

qlutcu'ni  L.'a'^^  many  women  82.14 

SExafi'tc  qaa'xam  ants  hla''^^  tEq  into  the  canoe  were  put  many 

things  34.5 
raEtel'tcHc  xioa/Tca  ants  L.'a'^^   one-sided  their   heads  (of)  those 

(people)  70.5,  6 
yaf^'xa^  xu'nha^  ila''^^  they  bet  a  great  deal  70.6 
hlqlaha^'ni  L!a'°'^  many  dentalia  shells  70.6 
tsl'Tdyaml'ldawa'nwits  L.'a'"'^  very  bad  (things  existed)  long  ago 

14.7 
stlm  L!a'°'^  tna'qHs  there  they  keep  on  dancing  29.3 
waa'aHsms  ants  L!a!°'^  Kite  he  said  to  all  his  people  7.1 
psTcu''^  Lla'""^  they  play  shinny  9.4    . 
L.'dxa'xaHsniE  hltc  L!a'°'^  he  sent  all  his  people  30.1,  2 
Iz ! u^wl' nun  L!a'°'^  he  made  ice  all  over  94.2,  3 
teit'cCt'^un  L!a'°''^  he  caused  the  wind  to  blow  all  over  94.5 

This  stem  occurs  also  as  a  suffix.  In  such  cases  it  is  abbreviated 
into  -l!  (see  §  77). 

§  134.  Nouns  and  Verbs  as  Qualifiers 

Siuslaw  has  no  means  of  indicating  by  a  grammatical  device  the 
sex  of  a  given  noun;  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  exhibit  grammatical 
gender.  Hence,  whenever  it  is  desired  to  distinguish  between  the 
male  and  the  female  of  a  species,  the  nouns  tExmu'ni  sian  and 
qlutcu'ni  woman  are  used  as  qualifying  a  given  appellative  term. 
The  qualifying  noun  either  precedes  or  follows  the  qualified  term. 

qlutcu'ni  Tcwl'yos  a  female  dog 
tExmu'ni  Izo'tan  a  male  horse,  stallion 
tsi'sqan  qlutcu'ni  a  female  deer,  doe 
la'liukyax  hltu'tc  tExmu'nya  she  took  a  male  person  60.23 
tExmu'nitc^ax  ants  tidmc  Jc/lx  they  two  had  boys  each  (literally, 
male  their  [dual]  those  infants  each  [are])  40.19 

Not  infrequently  verbs  are  used  to  qualify  the  actions  implied 
by  another  verbal  stem.  The  qualifier  has  then  the  function  of  a 
modal  adverb,  and  its  significance  may  best  be  compared  to  that  of 
our  adverbs  ending  in  -lt.  The  position  of  the  qualifier  is  freely 
movable. 

HsLoxu'x^  xvnhla'L!  so  down(-wardly)  he  came  back  (literally, 
he  slid  down  and  came  back)  12.6 

§  134 
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xawa^'  hltc  H  Icumi'ntc  tcVml  xwI'lHI  (when)  a  person  dies,  (he 
will)  not  come  back  (by  way  of)  return(-ing)  (literally,  not 
he  comes  back  [and]  returns)  42.11 

mUa'tc^ax  ants  tquW  waa'  their  (dual)  father,  that  one,  shout- 
ed, saying  (literally,  shouted  [and]  said)  52.8 

§  135.  Particles  as  Verbs 

The  frequent  use  of  particles  as  verbs  constitutes  a  characteristic 
feature  of  Siuslaw  that  is  chiefly  duo  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
stems  are  neutral,  deriving-  their  nominal  or  verbal  significance  from 
the  nature  of  the  suffix  that  is  added  to  them  (see  §  22).  Conse- 
quently any  particle  (or  adverb)  may  serve  as  a  verb  when  occurring 
with  the  proper  verbalizing  suffixes,  mostly  the  pronominal  and  tem- 
poral elements. 


ha'q  shore  (§  119) 
s^a'tsa  thus  (§  121) 
yW^'xa^  many  (§  124) 
a'l'du  likewise  (§  125) 


wa  ,  'waha'  again  (§  126) 


ll'yax-  a  while  (§  126) 


ni'ctca  (§  131) 


ha^'qiqyax  it  was  (coming)  ashore 

56.13 
yd'tsa  s^a'ts^yax  for   a  long  time 

thus  they  (did)  11.3,  4 
stimts  ya'xtux  there  j'ou  two  will 

multiply  32.6 
al'ttoa'ioanx  also  you  (come)  16.4 
a'l'tutunx  hutcu^'stc  also  you  will 

(have)  fun  22.8 
Ha^x    al'twa^'    hltu'stc   they   two 

again  were  among  people  98.17, 

18 
Hxoanwalia' lia^n  qa'msk'^tc  finally 

again  (said  to  him)  his  younger 

brother  56.20,  21 
wa'^tunx  m^qwa' LEmtc  wa'as  j^ou 

will   again   (talk   with)   Crow's 

language  38.8,  9 
llyaxa'waxan     a^sa'wax    a     little 

while  I  intend  (doing  it),  (namely 

to)  sleep  27.5,  6 
t<yi'nta^  n%ctca^'  ants  hltc  whatever 

does  a  man  70.22 
Tcumi' 7itcxiln  nVctcls  not  we   two 

(excl.)  will  keep  on  (going)  56.2 


§  136.  The  Conditional  Clause 

The  rendering  of  the  conditional  clause  in  Siuslaw  is  accomplished 
in  so  many  different  ways,  that  it  was  thought  best,  for  the  sake  of 
§§  135-136 
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conciseness,  to  devote  a  separate  section  to  this  subject.  The  usual 
procedure  is  to  introduce  a  conditional  clause  by  means  of  the  tem- 
poral adverb  ats  at  that  time,  when  (see  §  120),  or  by  means  of 
either  of  these  three  related  particles:  tsan,  Tcu^  nats,  ants  (see  §  131). 

ats  tE^q  ivaxa'yExayim  if  something'  (will)  be  given  to  him  18.5 
tsa'ntcb  tvt! ha  si'n^xyun  if  you  (to)  buy  want  her  74.8 
yaP''xa^  liltc  tEiii^ioa^'  sqa%^  ants  ha^qa^'  ants  hand'Hd  many  peo- 
ple assemble  there,  when  those  whales  come  ashore  82.21,  22 
lev}  nats  xjo! wa^'xaf'-tuE  if  he  had  not  been  killed  29.7 

There  are,  however,  other  ways  of  expressing  a  conditional  clause 
that  are  resorted  to  more  frequently  than  the  process  just  mentioned. 
Of  these,  the  use  of  the  past  tense  as  conveying  conditionality  is  of  an 
exceedingl}^  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  due  to  the  participial  function 
that  is  assigned  by  the  Siuslaw  to  that  tense  (see  §  74).  In  such  cases 
the  conditional  clause  tends  to  precede  the  sentence  expressing  the 
co-ordinate  thought,  although  instances  of  a  reversed  order  are  by  no 
means  rare.  The  verb  of  the  co-ordinate  clause  takes  usually  (but  not 
as  a  rule)  the  durative  suflBx  (see  §  69). 

t(yh'Tc^nx  ya' xyaxa^n  kite,  H^nx  L/wa'msun  if  somewhere  you  see  a 

person,  you  will  tell  of  it  (literally,  having  seen  .  •  .  )  38.12, 13 
wa'sL^syanx  taqa^'na,  H^nx  tsl'Tc.'ya  qa^'xun  wa'o}s  if  you  get  mad 

at  anything,  you  verj^  loud  will  ahvays  talk  (literallj^  having 

become  mad  .  .   .  )  36.11,  12 
Li'ioayanx  inq.'a'ltc^  H^nx  qnuwl'wus  whenever  they  came  into  a 

river,  they  would  find  (literally,  having  come  •  .  .  )  66.21,  22 
Lmna^''^ya^x,  H  s^at&l'tc  waa'yun  when  they  two  came  together, 

then  thus  she  said  46.7 
inq.'a'Uc  hltc  ta^'yax^  H  ya/^'xa^  sinq!  if  in  the  ocean  a  man  lives, 

(very)  much  he  is  hungry  44.12,  13 
tsl'lcfya  Ms  atsl'tc  wa'^'yax  veiy  good  (it  would  have  been)  if  thus 

he  had  said  42.13 

The  conditional  clause  is  also  expressed  by  the  use  of  the  future 
tense. 

si'nHyuiiE  tsUlna'tc  xawa'a^^  a^'stuxax  it  was  desired  (that)  with 
an  arrow  he  (should)  be  killed,  if  he  should  (be  a)  sleep(er)  24.1 

tn'lc.'ya  his  t.'a'mclns  tch'ntux  very  good  (would  it  be)  if  our  chil- 
dren (dual  inch)  should  come  back  42.6,  7 

hawa^'tux  tE  td'hll^  H^ns  tslLla'tHux  when  finished  will  (be)  these 
arrows,  then  we  two  (inch)  will  shoot  50.14 

m/Hunx,  Hnx  qnl'xHs  xm''^msun  when  (if)  you  will  grow  up,  then 
you  will  do  it  98.10 

§   136 
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The  conditional  clause  may  also  be  expressed  b}'^  the  verb  in  its 
present  tense. 

si'n^xyanx  llt!aya\  Hnx  natc  lI'wIs  if  you  want  food,  then  you  will 

always  come  to  me  44.6 
tE'qxawa'''  pl'Hsis,  H  s^as  iH/a'yun  hcC-'qyax  if  something  dies  in 

the  ocean,  he  eats  it  (it)  having  come  ashore  44.19,  20 
vfiLa^'  L!a'°'^  H  ha^'qinas  tcl'wa  xi'ntniE  when  the  water  is  low, 

alongside  of  the  Beach  he  travels  46.16 
t(yin  hltsi'stc  ants  qwo'txa}^  atsl'tc  waxi' yutsniE  ql'utc  when  he  gets 

home,  that  Beaver,  thus  he  says  to  his  wife  48. 17 

§  137.  VOCABULARY 

All  Siuslaw  words  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes,  those  of 
a  denominating  character  and  neutral  stems.  To  the  former  belong 
all  nouns  of  relationship,  terms  denoting  parts  of  the  bod}',  animal 
names,  words  expressing  natural  objects,  etc.  These  nouns  never  con- 
sist of  more  than  three  S3dlables.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
vocabulary  consists  of  neutral  stems,  whose  nominal  or  verbal  function 
depends  solely  upon  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used  in  a  sentence  and 
upon  the  functional  value  of  the  suffix  with  which  they  occur  (see  §  22). 
These  stems  are  mostl}^  monosyllabic,  and  consist  of  a  vowel  and  con- 
sonant, of  a  consonant  or  consonantic  cluster  followed  by  a  vowel,  or 
(in  most  cases)  of  a  consonant  vowel  and  consonant. 

a'^s-  to  sleep  24.1  aq-  to  take  off  13.1 

anax-  to  give  up  16.8  a^q-  to  leave 

ay- to  go  away  52.10  a*"?5c- to  trade  36.4 

II!-  to  break  94.4 

wa-  to  speak  7.1  qaa-  to  enter  34.5 

td'-  to  sit,  to  live  16.2  xaH-  to  die  16.8 

SI-  to  grow  98.10  Ik!  a-  to  open  (one's  mouth)  28.2 

rriEq!-  to  dance  19.2  xintm-  to  travel  12.10 

xoll!-  to  do,  to  make  50.8  tqul-  to  shout  52.8 

yax-  to  see  20.10  cil'x-  to  shake  27.2 

winx-  to  be  afraid  17.6  hlvoan-  to  tell  17.1 

qatc^n-  to  go  8.2 

As  examples  of  bisyllabic  stems,  the  following  may  be  given: 

washh-  to  be  angry  36.11,  12     tEmu-  to  assemble  7.3 
qaqitn-  to  listen  klafla^-  to  be  tired  36.21 

sinxi-  to  desire  11.7  xil'xd-  to  work  48.10 

ha'inPnlt!-  to  believe  46.3 

§    137 
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Onomatopoetic  expressions  are  exceedingly  rare,  being  confined  to 
three  animal  names  and  one  verbal  stem. 

mi'tcmitc  grouse  (probably  called  so  from  its  cry  init-mit) 

pupuhu'mk!  owl 

qo'qoq  swan  (white) 

xun-  to  snore  H  wan  xu^n  now  he  snores  27.9 

A  few  terms  appear  in  a  reduplicated  form  (see  §  109). 
§  138.  STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES 
The  absence  of  nominal  incorporation  and  polysynthesis  as  gram- 
matical devices  renders  the  Siuslaw  sentence  subject  to  easy  analysis, 
and  prevents  the  manj^  complications  that  are  met  with  in  many  other 
American  languages.  Each  part  of  the  sentence — such  as  subject, 
nominal  object,  predicate,  and  attribute — is  expressed  by  means  of  a 
phonetically  independent  word.  The  successive  order  in  which  these 
parts  of  a  sentence  are  arranged  is  arbitrary  and  exempt  from  any 
well-defined  rules.  The  subject  ma}'  be  placed  at  the  beginning  or  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence,  usage  favoring  its  occurrence  at  the  verj'  end, 
especially  in  cases  where  the  sentence  contains  a  nominal  subject  and 
object. 

Iklanu'Tc^  H7nEq/a^'tx  Ka^'qmas  Llya'wa  Screech-Owl  was  continu- 
ally dancing  alongside  of  the  fire  86.2,  3 
ndari^wa'Tc^  wi'nxa^n  ants  psni's  Screech-Owl  fears  that  Skunk 

86.5 
t^'Tdya  wi'nxa^n  ants  jpEm's  Iklan'^wa'Tc^  very  much  is  afraid  of 

that  Skunk,  Screech-Owl  86.3 
■pitca'ya^x  Iqatuw'uju' s  ants  qiutcu'm  they  two  go  over  logs,  these 
women  88.15,  16 
Nominal  objects  may  either  precede  or  follow  the  subject  of  the 
sentence. 

h%na'^U7i  ants  jpina'st  Ik.'an'^wa'li'^  she  intends  to  take  along  that 

sick  man,  Screech-Owl  88.1,  2 
waa'a^n  squma'  ants  Iqlal'd'md  said  Pelican  to  that  Sea-Gull  44.17 
Of  a  similar  free  position  are   those   parts  of   the  sentence  that 
express  adverbial  ideas.     They  may  precede  or  follow  the  verb. 

Ha^x  tch'watc  Jiakwa'a^  the}''  two  into  the  water  will  be  thrown 

88.7,  8 
xa'lhit  qa'xuntc  Iqatuvnyu' stc  he  climbs  up  on  a  tree  12.4 
yak.'isTc'inu'  hlaya'  H  tlyu'^^  on  a  small  place  they  live  38.19 
Plcwa'yunanx  Ic'^  Wl'a^  ssxa^'  you  may  get  salmon  in  the  boat  48.18 

§   138 
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Nominal  and  adverbial  attributive  complements  may  precede  or  fol- 
low the  noun  or  verb,  excepting  the  demonstrative  pronouns  ants^  ts 
(see  §  115),  which  are  usually  placed  immediately  before  the  noun. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  all  adjectives  are  intransitive  verbs,  they  seldom 
refer  to  the  noun,  and  are  freel}'^  movable. 

yd°''xa^  hltc  plna^tx  ha}  man}^  people  were  sorry  15.4 

yixa'yun  hltc  yoP-'xa^  he  saw  man}^  people 

vA'nxa^n  tsl'Tclya  tEpEuVs  she  was  very  much  afraid  of  Skunk  86.1 

tmflc.'ya^x  xau'  si'n^xymi  very  much  they  two  wanted  him  to  die 

86.19 
yuwa'yun  ya^-'xo}  ants  qia'll  they  collected  lots  of  that  pitch  88.5,  6 
Lxa^yaxa^'nt  ants  pEni's  that  other  skunk  86.18,  19 
y%kt  ants  hltsi'^  big  (is)  that  house  25.2 
hl'tc^tc  nictdma^mu  tE  t!%  a  person's  fashion  (has)  this  Bear  60.26 

The  same  freedom  of  order  as  is  exhibited  by  the  diiferent  parts  of 
the  sentence  is  found  in  the  relative  position  of  coordinate  and  subordi- 
nate sentences.  Subordinate  clauses  are  usually  introduced  by  parti- 
cles, and  \\\!&Y  may  precede  or  follow  the  principal  clause. 

wa}  tch'wa  inaHc  ants  Iqa^'Hu,  H  miltca^'  although  in  the  water  lay 
those  logs,  still  (they)  burned  32.22 

ni'ctdm  sqa/lc  Ll'wat'l^  wa^  ya'tsa  because  there  he  came  fre- 
quently, even  for  a  long  time  68.4,  5 

ya/^'xa^  hltc,  H  tEin^wa^'  sqa^k.,  ants  ha^qa^'  ants  haml'Hcl  many 
people  assemble  there,  when  those  whales  come  ashore  82.21,  22 

tEq  xawa^'  pl"^tsis,  H  s^as  Vt/a'yun  ha^'gyax  when  something 
dies  in  the  ocean,  he  eats  it  after  it  has  come  ashore  44.19,  20 

§  139.  IDIOMATIC  EXPRESSIONS 

Here  belongs  in  first  place  the  manner  of  expressing  comparison  of 
adjectives.  The  comparative  degree  is  expressed  b}'  using  the  objective 
form  of  the  pronoun  (or  noun)  for  the  compared  object,  which  is  in- 
variably placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  In  some  cases  the  idea  of 
comparison  is  brought  out  more  forcibly  by  the  adverb  j!?£?i7c  ahead, 
FIRST,  following  or  preceding  the  object. 

s^a  his  natc  he  is  better  than  I  (am) 
na'han  hl'sa  nl'x°'tc  I  am  better  than  you  (are) 
y%kti'l'mdn  s^a^'na pEli'tc  I  am  taller  than  he  (is) 
y%kt  s^apEll'tc  na'tc^nl  he  is  taller  than  we  (are) 

§  139 
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The  superlative  is  expressed  in  the  same  manner,  although  the  aug- 
mentative or  diminutive  suffixes  (see  §§  83,  84)  or  the  suffix  -U7ii  (see 
§  102)  are  preferably  used  to  indicate  the  superlative  degree. 

I'^j^Quwi  gE^  na'tc^nxan  he  is  (the)  richest  of  us  all 

s^a  yak!Vsk''in  tExmu'ni  he  is  the  smallest  man 

na'lian  yilcti'l'wd  I  am  the  tallest 

s^a  yikt'ufni  that  biggest  one 

tu  yakla^'ni  that  smallest  one  88.12 

A  very  important  example  of  idiomatic  i)hraseology  is  the  (collo- 
quial) use  of  the  singular  number  for  the  plural.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Siuslaw  has  only  two  suffixes  expressing  plurality,  neither  of 
which  is  used  consistently  (see  §  §  79,  80).  In  many  cases  the  adverb 
yaP-'xa^  much,  many  (see  §  121),  the  numeral  particle  ha^'mut  all  (see 
§  124)  or  the  stem  i.V"*'  plage,  wokld  (see  §  133),  is  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  denoting  plural  subjects  and  objects,  and,  while  these  stems 
are  at  times  used  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  plural  suffixes,  they 
more  frequentl}'^  express  plurality  without  the  aid  of  these  suffixes; 
that  is  to  say,  the  verb  is  more  often  used  in  the  singular  form. 

yaP-'xa^  L!a'°-^  hltc  yixa'yun  he  saw  many  people  70.2 
yaP-'xa^  hltc  j)lno}tx  ha}  many  people  were  sorry  15.4 
ha^'mut  .  .  .  ?'^?/;a'' all  get  it  82.6 

la^'qat  skinaha}' tx  xwaJcl'  ants  L!a'°'^  feathers  have  on  their  heads 
those  people  10.9 

Very  often,  however,  the  singular  number  has  a  plural  function, 
even  without  the  aid  of  any  of  these  particles,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  examples: 

s^a'tsa  lH!a^'  ts  ta^'yax  thus  eat  those  who  lived  here  82.12 

H  tqa'^'wUc  taya}'  they  lived  up  stream  82.12,  13 

H  tEin'^wa^'  sqa'Tc  they  assemble  there  82.21,  22 

dl'n°'xtc  ya'xa^  ants  ya^h'^s  three  were  the  seals  (literally,  three  his 

number,  that  seal)  62.10,  17 
xa'ts.'u  hitcllqa^'  two  people  dig  84.2 
si'nhyun  Iq.'d'nu  they  wanted  (to  buy)  hides  100.15 
hlq! aha^' ni  ants  xu'nha^  ha^'tsl  nothing  but  dentalia  shells  these 

(people)  bet  78.14 

Another  peculiar  idiomatic  expression  is  found  in  the  manner  of 
expressing  an  act  performed  by  two  subjects,  both  of  whom  are  men- 
tioned.    This  is  usually  done  by  adding  the  subjective  pronoun  for 

§   139 
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the  third  person  dual  -a^x  (see  §  24)  to  one  of  the  subjects,  using  the 
other  in  its  absolutive  form.  The  noun  taking  the  pronominal  suffix 
occurs  invariably  in  its  discriminative  form  (see  §  111).  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  these  two  subjects  should  follow  each  other  in 
immediate  succession. 

s^a'tsato  nictcrima^mu  Ie  squraa'  wd'nwits  Iqlal'ba'ma^x  thus  was 
long  ago  the  custom  of  pelican  and  sea-gull  (literally,  thus  his 
custom,  [of]  this  pelican  long  ago,  [of J  sea-gull,  [of]  them  two) 
48.4,  5 

qwo'txa^  tmn%l'a''wa^x  to''  beaver  and  muskrat  lived  48.6 

s^atsl'tc^ax  halk!  md'q^L  ts  uma'll^ax  thus  is  told  the  story  of 
Crow  and  Thunder  (literally,  thus  their  two,  story.  Crow  [of] 
this  [and]  this  Thunder  [of  them  two]  38.18 

qlutci'l'md  ltEk°ica' ntd^ax  ta^  ti'mwa  an  old  woman  and  her  grand- 
child lived  together  (literallj^,  old  woman,  her  grandchild,  they 
two,  lived  together)  96.15 

Ha^x  stl/n  qa'txast  ants  tExm/ufni  qayu'icHc^ax  they  two  there 
commenced  to  cry  that  man  and  his  wife  (literall}^,  they  two, 
there,  commenced  to  cry,  that  man,  his  wife,  they  two)  58.17, 18 

Lxa^yaxa^'ni  ants  pEni's  tsl'lclya^x  xavf  s%'n}xyun  ants  plnast  (he 
and)  that  other  skunk  very  much  they  two  wanted  (that)  that 
sick  man  (should)  die  86.18,  19 

An  idiomatic  expression  of  irregular  occurrence  is  the  formation  of 
the  imperative  mode  of  a  verb  that  is  preceded  by  the  stem  hau-  to 
STOP.  Such  a  phrase  consists  of  the  imperative  form  of  the  verb  to 
STOP  followed  by  the  demonstrative  pronoun  s^a^  and  of  the  past  tense 
of  the  verbal  stem  that  expresses  the  prohibited  action. 

ha'um  s^a/nx  qd'txyax  quit  crying!  (literally,  stop,   this  one  you 

[who]  has  been  crying) 
ha'um  s^anx  tsl'L/yax  stop  shooting! 
ha'um  s^anx  qd'hxyax  stop  counting! 

The  verb  expressing  the  prohibited  action  may  sometimes  occur 
without  the  suffix  for  the  past  tense. 

ha'umatdj  s^a'tci  waana'wa  stop  talking  to  one  another! 
ha'um  s^anx  c^xu'yun  tE  led' tan  stop  scaring  these  horses! 

As  the  last  instance  of  idiomatic  phraseology  may  be  mentioned  the 
use  of  the  durative  as  a  negative  imperative,  a  use  that  has  been  fully 
discussed  in  §§  40,  60,  and  61. 

§   139 
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TEXTS 

The  Death  of  Grizzly  Bear^ 


K!Gxu'=    L!aya'° 


Wa'nwits.-     Tsi'kiya^  mi'kia    wa'nwits^    Lla'^'." 

Long  ago.                 Very  bad              long  ago          world.           Each  on        place  on 

"^   sVt«  Lla'^'."     SVtsa^  hi'q!aq!yax»  wa'nwits.^  M'ya'kla^''  h'ya'tc" 

then    such        world.             Thus  it  had  started          long  ago. 


l't!a'yun.^2 

devoured  him. 

pWLn'* 

to  hunt 


SwaP^ 

Grizzly 

qatc'na^V^ 


I'tla' 

devoured 


yun" 


goes, 


then 


he 


Lixmai'yus" 

would  kill  him 


Ya^'xa'" 

Many 

Sin^xyu'"24 

Desire  (pi.) 


tEmu'tx^^ 

assemble  (pi.) 

"Pla'ntxan^^ 

' '  Sorry  our 


hitc     plnai'tx^o 

persons    sorry  their 

xaLla'ultx." 

be  fixed  his 
(disposition). 

people.  Then 

ha*       tsi'klya. 

hearts  very. 


Bad  person 

hltc      Lla'^^"       wa'nwits.2      Hitc 

people  many  long  ago.  Person 

"1        iitli'yus.'^ 

and  would  devour 

him. 

hitc.u'".23 

people, 
now 


tEmu'tx" 

assemble  (pi.) 

A'tsa^^      "1 

That's         why 


ha*      sVna.-i     "1 

hearts         for  that.       Then 

Tsim^s      xawaV."^ 

Always  killed 

shall  be. 

waa'^'tx^^         matlyu'"^^       tE^^     L!a'^'.^ 

say  continually  chiefs  (of)  this         region. 

^i'ctcanl^^      tEx^"     xawa'un?"       "1 

How  we  doubt  kill  him?  For 


'  See  Leo  J.  Frachtenberg,  Lower  Umpqua  Texts,  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Anthro- 
pology, Vol.  IV,  pp.  15  et  seq. 
s  Temporal  adverb  (§  120). 
3  Modal  adverb  (§121). 

*  See  §  133. 

6  k.'lx  EACH,  EVERY  (§§  124,  2);  -u  local  suflax  of  rest  (§  91). 

^L.'a'ai  particle  (§  133);  -a  locative  case  (§§  86,  8). 

1  Conjunction  (§  125). 

8  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  115). 

•  hiq.'-  TO  START,  TO  COMMENCE  (§  108);  -yax  past  tense  (§  74). 
10  Discriminative  form  of  ml'k.'a  (§  111). 

»  Discriminative  form  of  hltc  person  (§  111). 

'2  lit.'-  TO  EAT  (§  12):  -ai  verbalizing  (§  75);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (|§  28,  8). 

'3  Discriminative  form  of  swal  grizzly  bear  (§  111). 

"  Transposed  from  pamai'  (§  14);  pain-  to  hunt;  -ai  verbalizing  (§  75). 

^^qatcn-  to  go,  to  start;  -at  verbalizing  (§§75, 136). 

'6  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  115). 

"  L.'xmai-  TO  kill;  -at  verbalizing  (§§  75,  9,  2);  -us  durative  (§§  69,  8). 

"  lit.'-  TO  EAT;  -at  verbalizing  (§§  75,  2);  -us  durative  (§§  69,  8). 

19  Modal  adverb  (§121). 

iOpln-  TO  BE  sick;  -a'tx  suffix  indicating  that  object  forms  an  inseparable  part  of  the  subject  (§  33}. 

21  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§115). 

"  tEniu-  TO  assemble;  -tx  plural  (§  80). 

M  hltc  person;  -u"  plural  (§  79). 

2<  sinxl-  TO  WANT,  TO  desire;  -uu  plural  (§§  79,  8) 

25  xaL.'-  TO  make,  TO  FIX;  -iilte  passive  (5  39). 

»6  Temporal  adverb  (§  120) . 

"  xau-  TO  die;  -aau  future  passive  (§§  56,  8). 

28  Modal  adverb  (§  121);  a'tsa  ul  for  that  reason  (§  125). 

M  Temporal  particle  (§  126). 

'<■"  hltc  person;  -uwi  plural  (§  79). 

3'  waa-  to  speak;  -aUx  frequentative  (§§  68,  9). 

22  maa'tl  chief  (§  98);  -u«  plural  (§§  79,  8). 
2'  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  115). 

3<  Abbreviated;  lor pla' ntxanxan;  pin-  to  be  sick  (§  112);  -tx  suffix  indicating  that  object  forms  an 
inseparable  part  of  the  subject  (§  33);  -nxan  exclusive  plural  (§§  21,  4). 
35  nVctca  particle  (§  131);  -nl  inclusive  plural  (3  24). 
s»  Particle  (§127). 
3'  xau-  TO  die  (§  112);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28). 
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kumi'ntc^s        xa'wiP^         tsiLli'tc.*"        A'tsan"       "tn^^       kumi'ntc='« 

not  he  die  not  arrow  through.  Thus  I  sol  net 

si'n'xyun"    tsiLli'tc'"     Llxmaya'a".""     "i     wan^^     waa'tx^=^  hitcu'",^^ 

want  it  arrow  with        killed  he  shall  be."      Then    finally  say  (pi.)  people, 

k!inkyaV*«     nfctca*^     tE^'^     ta\'^     SVtsa^     tu'na'a".*"       "i      wan^a 

it  will  be  gone  how  this        lives.  Thus  he  will  be  Then       now 

and  seen  invited. 

qa'tc'ntx^o       klink't'u'^.^^        "1      wau-^       LliLlwa'xam."       Llu'un.'^-'' 

go  (pi.)  searchers.  Then       now  he  is  approached.         He  got  there. 

"K!aha'yu  nanx^"  al-twa'wanx^^  hutcu"'stc^«  Llaya'tc.""    Kumi'ntc^^ 

"Invited  art  thou,  also  about  thou  fun  to  place  to."  Not 

a'mhatc^^     ha^      "1   tca'xa^t^^     "t      tcPn     ants«°  hitc.     "1     s^atsi'tt-^' 

willing  his  mind.       So       goes  back       and    goes  home      that         man.      And  thus 

Llwa^n.e-     ''Kumi'ntc'8    a'mhatc^^    ha^"     S^atsi'tc^^    Llwa^n^^    ants"" 

relates.  "Not  willing  his         mind."  Thus  relates  that 

hItc.     Ya^'xa'^^    hutcu'"*'^    L!a'^^*    ants^**    tEmu'"^*.^"*    "1    waa'xam^^ 

man.  Much  fun  they  (of)         that  assembly.         Then  is  told 

ants««       s^k^"       qa'tc'ntux.^^       "Kumi'ntcinl^s       ana'xyun."^      Ats'° 

that  who  go  will.  "Not     we  give  it  up  will.  When 

xa'utux/i      4ni"     ana'xyun."«»     Atsi'tc"     Lloni'txa^'nE.^* 

he  die  will,  then  we      give  it  up  will."  Thus  it  is  repeatedly  said. 

33  Particle  of  negation  (§  131). 
^^zau-  TO  die;  -11  negative  (§§  53,  8). 
«  ts'i'L.'i  ABROW  (§  98);  -itc  adverbial  (§§  94,  9,  12). 
<i  a'tna  THUS  (§  121);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§24). 

«  nl  THEN  (§  125);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§  24).  a'tsan  uln  for  that  eeasok  i  (§  125).    Singular  in- 
stead of  plural  (§  139).    Should  have  been  a'tsanxan  «lEnxan. 

"  s'uixt-  to  desire  (§  4);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  24,  28,  8). 

«  L.'x7nai-  TO  KILL;  -aa>i  future  passive  (§§  56,  8). 

«  waa-  TO  say;  -tx  plural  (§80). 

■is  k.'ink'i-  TO  GO  and  look;  -aau  future  passive  (§§  56,  8) . 

i^  Particle  (§  131). 

«  t-  (.?)  TO  LIVE,  TO  reside;  -a«  verbalizing  (§75). 

49  tu'n,'  TO  invite;  -aau  future  passive  (§  66). 

60  qatcn-  TO  start,  to  go  (§  4);  -tx  plural  (§80). 
"  k.'ink'i-  TO  GO  and  look;  -t'utoi  nominal  (§99). 

52  Liu-  TO  COME,  TO  APPROACH  ( §§  107, 112) ;  -xum  present  passive  (§§  65). 
63  LIU-  TO  ARRIVE,  TO  COME;  -U7i  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  2^  10). 

Mfc.'a'-  TO  invite;  -ai  verbalizing  (§§  75,  3); -■!7'«£  passive  (§§58,  8);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 
w  Contracted;  ior  al-twn'waxanx(,^  9);  a'idtt  likewise  (§§  125, 135);  -owoa;  intentional  (§§  70,  8); -vx 
2d  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

66Mtew'"FUN  (§97);  -ms  locative  case  (§§  86,  9);  -ic  local  (§  90). 
57  L.'a'ai  GROUND  (§  133);  -a  locative  case  (§§  86,  8);  -tc  local  (§  90). 
59  a'mha  willing;  -tc  possessive  3d  person  singular  (§  88). 
59  tcaxu-  TO  TURN  back;  -t  present  (§§  72,  2). 
M  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  115). 

61  s^a'tsa  THUS  (§  121):  -Itc  modal  (§§  94,  9).     • 

62  L.'on-  TO  relate  (§  112). 

63  hutc-  TO  PLAY;  -MK  nominal  (§  97). 

6<  tsmu-  TO  assemble;  -um  nominal  (§§  97,  9). 

65  waa-  TO  SPEAK,  TO  say;  -xam  present  passive  (§  55). 

66  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  115). 

67  qalcn-  to  go  (§  4);  -tux  future  (§  73). 

6"  kumi'ntc  not  (§  131);  -nl  inclusive  plural  (§§  24,  4). 

69  anx-  TO  GIVE  UP;  -yun  exhortative  with  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  41,  112). 

70  Temporal  adverb  (§  120). 

7'  xau-  TO  die;  -tux  future  (§  73). 

72  ul  THEN  (§  125);  -nl  inclusive  plural  (§§  24,  4). 

73  a'tsa  THUS  (§  121):  -Itc  modal  (§§  94,  9). 

7'  L.'on-  TO  TELL,  TO  SAY;  -itx  frequentative  (§  68) ;  -aS'nE  passive  (§  58). 
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"1     wan^^     Lloxa'xam''^  waa'xam^^  ants*^"  hitc.    S"kwi'tc^^  tsinqlt" 

Then        finally  is  sent  is  told  that         man.  Very  poor 

ants^°  hitc  Lloxa'xam.'''^  "Hp'sanx^*  Liwa'nlsun.'^"    Kwinx^"  nictci'tc" 

that       man         who  is  sent.  "Well  thou  shaJt  tell  him.  Not  thou         what-like 

Llwa'nisun^^     mi'kla'na.*^      Llwa'nisunanx®^     s^atsi'tc/^      'Si'n'^xyut- 

shalt  tell  him  bad-ly.  Shalt  tell  him  thou  thus,  'Desire 

sanxan^     li'utux^^     tiu'ts.*^    Tsi'k!yanxan"  si'n'xyun"     hutca'a".'®^ 

we-thee  come  shall  here.  Very  we  want  it  fun  shall  be 

(had).' 

Atsi'tc^nx^^       Llwa'nisun.''^       Kwinx*°        Llvpa'nisun''®      mi'kla'na.^^ 

Thus  thou  shalt  tcU  him.  Not  thou  shall  tell  him  bad-ly. 

Ya^'xa^tc^"    ha^      tsi'klya^     mi'kla."     "1     wan^"      qa'tc'iit^^      ants'" 

Much  his  mind,  very  bad."  So         finally  starts  that 

hitc.     Winx      tsi'klya.^        "Ll^wa^xan^^     ta'km^^     Liu'."     H     wan'» 

man.  He  fears  very.  "Messenger  I  this  I  come."      Then        now 

wilwa".»'        "Nictci'tcanx»5        wa^'yaxa^ts"'     ants"*'     li'uyaxr'"— 

he  assents.  "What-like  thee  told  he-thee  that  (who)  came?" — 

''Kumrntc^^    nictci'tc^^    wa'a4.^     Txun^^    Llona'yutnEi'"'  sMsi'tc:" 

"Not  what-like  he  said.  Just  I  am  told  thus: 

'k!aha'yii'nin.'i''i  Atsi'tcin^^^  i^lona'yuty.^"^  'Tsi'klyanx^^"  t^i'n'xyun^^ 

'invited  am  I.'  Thus  me  he  tells  he-me.  'Very  they  want  it 

'6  L.'ox-  TO  sexd;  -xam  present  passive  (§§  56,  4) . 

«  Modal  adverb  (§§  121,  94). 

"  tsinq.'-  TO  BE  poor;  -t  nominal  (§  104). 

"  hlisGOOD;  -a  modal  (§  96);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§  24). 

"  L.'on-  TO  TELL  (§  112);  -is  durative  (§  69);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28). 

8"  km  NOT  (§  131);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§  24). 

M  ni'ctca  what  (§131);  -itc  modal  (§§  94,  9). 

8S  ml'k.'a  BAD  (§  96):  -'na  modal  (§  94). 

^  L.'on-  TO  TELL  (§112);  -is  durative  (§69);  -uii  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  2S);  -nx  id  pors(.n 
singular  (§§  24,  4). 

^*shixl-  TO  desire;  -ulsanxan  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  we-thee  (§§  29,  t,  uiid 
Table,  p.  473). 

85  Lm-  to  come;  -tux  future  (§  73). 

86  Local  adverb  (§  119). 

8'  tsl'k.'ya  VERY  (§  121);  -nxan  exclusive  plural  (§  24). 

88  hutc-  TO  PLAY,  to  have  FUN;  -att"  future  passive  (§  56). 

89  atsl'tc  THUS  (§§  121,  94);  -nx  2nd  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

•0  yda'xai  much  (§  121);  -tc  possessive  3rd  person  singular  (§  88). 

81  qatcn-  to  start  (§  4);  -t  present  (§  72). 

M  Contracted;  tor L.'o'waxaxan  (§  24);  l.'ox-  to  send  (§  112);  -oxnominal  (§  101);  -nlst  person  singular 
(§§  24,  4). 

93  tdak  THIS  (§  115);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

»•  ivllu-  TO  AFFIRM,  TO  AGREE,  TO  ASSENT;  -a«  Verbalizing  (§§  75,  8). 

86  nVctca  WHAT  (§  131);  -Itc  modal  (§§  94,  9) ;  -nx  2iid  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

^waa-  TO  say;  -yax  past  (§  74);  -asts  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§  29). 

9'  L>u-  TO  come;  -yax  past  (§  74). 

88  waa-  TO  say;  -a^l  negative  (§§  53,  9). 

»9  txu  just  (§  130);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§  24). 
lOO  L.'on-  TO  tell;  -a>  verbalizing  (§  73);  -utnE  passive  (§§  68,  8). 

mi  k.'a'-  TO  invite;  -at  verbalizing  (§§  75,  3);  -u'nE  passive  (§§  58,  8);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§  24). 
iM  atsi'tc  THUS  (§§  121,  94);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24, 4). 

iiSL/oft-  TO  TELL; -a»  verbalizing  (§75); -«<*•  direct  object  of  first  person  and  second  persons  (§§29,8, 
andTa,ble,p.  480). 
I'M  tsl'k.'ya  VERY  (§  121);  -nx  3d  person  plural  (§  24). 
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intend  to  come  Thus  I 

(thou). 


Ll^wa'xi"^     ta'kiiis^     Liu'.'"     S^atsi'tc" 

messenger  this  I  come.'"  Thus 


,i/  108 


waxa^'iiiE""       ta'kin«3      klaha'yu'nE?""^- 


waa".""°       "TE''qin^°^ 

he  says.  "Something  I  be  given  this  I  (who)  am  invited?" — 

"Kumin'ntc^^     uictcl'tc^^      wa^'a"tnE."^     Txu^'^       wan''       hutcu'""^ 

"Not  anything  is  said.  Just  now  have  fun 

Lla'^'."  SVtsa^    tanx"^    si'ii^'xyutnEii^  Li'utux."85_   ''S^atsl'tc^nx"^ 

many.  Thus  this  thou  art  wanted  come  shall," —  "Thus  thou 

,/„Ta   118     'ftt'riA'Tf  119     fo«„i',io]20      A  f i.70       f t;,'^  120       ^av»\rw»Tr^rr,    121         uj 

then 


^'°    ■waxa'yExayim/-* 


shalt  tell, 


'He  wants 


something.       When       something         be  given  to  him, 


wan 


29 


Li'utux.'s^     S^atsl'tc^nx"'     waa'vuts."*22 


tells  he-thee.' 

aqaqi23     ]^j|.g^ 


finally  he  come  will.'  Thus  thee 

4      s'^atsi'tc"      waa'     ants«°      a't^q^^a     ^^^^^  ''Txu"'     ya*'xa»tc""' 

Then          thus                  says          that                 one               man.  "Just               much  his 

ha^     S^atsi'tc"^     si'n'xya/^*     ni'ctcira  ^-^     gS^gie  kl'xa'yun^-^      tE^' 

mind.          Thus                    he  desires,              because                 he  kills                    these 

hitc.     A'tsa"I28     ya^'xa'tc""     ha^"     Atsi'tc"  waa'       ants«*'     Into. 

people.      That's  why          much  hia            mind."              Thus  says              that              man. 

"Atsi'tc"  waa'xam,«5      ^MEqle'naV.^"    Huya'ultx^^s  1^^!.     Tsi'klya^ 

he  is  told, 


'Thus 


'It  will  be  danced 
for  him. 


planya''t!yun^-' 

sorry  continually  for 
him 

wa'xyaxa'^mE,*- 

bo  given  to  him, 


ha'tc.'^^" 

mind  his.' 


S^atsrtc«i 

Thus 


Changed  his 
(will  be) 

waa".^°« 

he  says. 


mind. 

'Ats^" 

'When 


Very 

tE'q^^o 

something 


H      Ll'utQx."8s     S%tsi'tcmi"«     wa^'aats."i32 

>then       he  come  will.'  Thus  me  tells  he-mc." 


""sl'm-  to  come;  -rtwax intentional  (§§  70,  8). 

I™ s^(i(sI7c THUS  (§§  121,  94);  -Jilst  person  singular  (Sj  24,  4). 

iw  Contracted;  ioT I'owa'xax  (§  24);  l.'ox-  to  send  (§  112);  -ax  nominal  (5  101). 

108  v>aa-  TO  say;  -o»  verbalizing  (§§  75,  9). 

'w  tE'q  pronominal  particle  (§  123);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

no  wax-  to  give;  -a^me  passive  (§  38). 

lu  k.'a'-  TO  invite  (§  3);  -ai  verbalizing  (§  75);  -u'ne  passive  (§§  53,  8). 

112  woo-  TO  say;  -autns  passive  (§58). 

113  Restrictive  particle  (§  130). 

iH  kutc-  TO  HAVE  FUN;  -u»  plural  (§79). 

ii»  taafc  THIS  (§  115);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§§  24,  16). 

ii^sinxi-  TO  DESIK£;  -utnE  passive  (§§  53,  8). 

11'  sEatsl'tc  THUS  (§§  121,  94);  -7ix2d  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

118  L,' 071-  TO  KELATE  (§  112);  -IS  durative  (§  69'>. 

119  slnxi-  TO  desire;  -as  verbalizing  (§§  75,  2);  -t  present  (5  72) . 

120  Pronominal  particle  (§  123). 

121  Mis-heard  for  wd'-rr/asann^;  ivdx-  to  give;  -yax  past  denoting  conditionality  (§§  71,  136);  -aims 
passive  (§38). 

122  iiiaa-  TO  say;  -at  verbalizing  (§§  75,  9);  -Ut^  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§  29,  Table, 
p.  466,  §8). 

128  Numeral  (§  116). 

124  Sl7lXl-  TO  DESIRE  (§§  112,  8). 

125  Particle  (§  128). 

126  kHx-  TO  DISAPPEAR;  -a»  verbalizing  (§  751;  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  28,  8). 
12'  maq.'-  TO  dance;  -In  verbal  (§§  81,  2);  -aa"'  passive  (§  56). 

128  huija-  TO  change;  -uUx  passive  (§  39). 

129  Contracted;  for  2)lanya'ya't.'yun;  pin-  to  be  sorry  (§  112);  -ai  verbalizing  (§§  75,  8);  -al.'i  frcijuen- 
tative  (§  68);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  28,  8). 

130  hui-  MIND,  HEART  (§  98);  -tc  posscssivc  3d  person  singular  (§§  88,  139). 

131  wax-  TO  give;  -;/ax  past  denoting  condition.ility  (§§  74, 135),  -aiims  passive  (§  38). 
iM  luaa-  TO  say;  -aSts  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§  29  and  Table,  p.  480). 
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4     wan^'*'      qa'tc'nt»^      ants""       hitc      waba'.^^^       ''S^atsi'tc^nx"^ 

Then       now  starts  that  man  again.  "Thus  thou 

wa'a^un.^^*  'Waxa'yimanx^^^     qani'nal.'     Atsi'tc^nx^^     Llona'yun.^^® 

Shalt  tell  him.  'Is  given  to  thee  knife.'  Thus  thou  tell  him. 

'Li'mqanx*"     qa'tc'ntux,^^       klaha'yu'nanx.^''       Hutcu'^^""       L!a'*** 

'Quick  thou  start  shalt,  invited  art  thou.  Play  many 

ya^'xa'.^'     Si'n'xyu'nanx  ^^^      li'utux.'^^     Atsi'tc^nx^^    Llona'yun."^^* 

much.  Wanted  art  thou  come  shall.'  Thus  thou  tell  him." 

Ci'n'xyat!ya*^»     ants'"     hitc       L!6xaV."°     "Qna'han^"    waa'yun."^ 

Thinks  continually  that        man  (who)      sent  will  be.  "I  say  to  him. 

Llxu'yun^*^       qna'han"^      nictci'tc^^       waa'yun/"        "1       hi'nak!'"* 

Know  it  I  what-like  say  to  him,  and  right  away 

qa'tc^ntux.""    4       wkn^"       qa^tc^nf^       ants'"     hitc.      ''Qna'han^" 

he  start  will."         Then         now  goes  that  man.  "  I 

waa'yun,"2       uj       hi'nak!'"*     qa'tc^ntux."" 

say  to  him,  and  right  away  he  start  will." 

Atsi'tc"  ci'n'xyatlva"^    ants'"  hitc.    "I    xint    4    Liu'.     LiuMn.^^ 

Thus  thinks  continually  that        man.      So    he  goes  and  arrives.  He  comes  to  him. 

"L!°wa'xan^2  ta'kin"'  Liu'.     Tsi'klyanx"-^  si'n'xyu'nE"'    Llwa'wax.^^^ 

"  Messenger  I  this  I         come.  Very  thou  art  wanted  intend  to  come. 

Ku' ya'tsac  L!a'^»"^      4      smu't'^tux***      ants'"      L!a'*»*       hatcu'".'" 

Pretty  soon  then  end  will  that  big  fun. 

Atsi'tcln^"2       waa'yutnE.*"       Na'm^linx*^"       tE'q.^^o       Nictci'tcanx  ^^ 

Thus   I  am   told.  Mine   thou  relative.  What  manner  thou 

tanx"5     ku'^^i     a'mha^ti^"       ha^?"     Atsl'tc"        waa'a^n.^^a      '^Ya*^'- 

this  thou  not  willing  (thy)  mind?"  Thus  he  says  to  him.  "Much 

xa^txan^"     j^^'^     SVtsan^^^  f^^ss  kumi'ntc'«  a'mhaHii"   ha^     Txun"' 

(think  in  my)     mind.  Thus    I  this  not  willing  (my)     mind.         Just  I 

"3  Temporal  particle  (§  126). 

"<  waa-  TO  say;  -ais  durative  (§§  69,  9);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28>. 

>35  wax-  TO  give;  -a»  verbalizing  (§  75) ;  -ImE  passive  (§§  38,  8);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§  24). 

136  i!6n-  TO  relate;  -a»  verbalizing  (§  75);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  28,  8). 

'3'  Li'mqa  eight  away  (§§  120,  96);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§  24). 

153  slnxl-  TO  DESIRE;  -WnE  passive  (§§  68,  8);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§  24). 

•39  (Anxl-  TO  THINK  (§  4);  -at'l  frequentative  (§§  68,  8,  7). 

"o  t.'ox-  TOSEND;  -aat^  future  passive  (§  56). 

m  q-  discriminative  (§  21);  na'han  personal  pronoun  1st  singular  (§  113). 

i«  waa-  TO  say;  -ai  verbalizing  (§  75);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  28,  8). 

1"  L.'xu-  TO  know;  -Hi  verbalizing  (§§  76,  9);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  28,  8). 

"<  Temporal  adverb  (§  120). 

»«  tsl'k.'ya  very  (§§  121,  96);  -nx  2d  person  singxilar  (§  24). 

"s  slnxl-  TO  DESIRE  (§  4);  -u'nE  passive  (§§  58,  8). 

>"  Temporal  adverb  (§  120). 

'''8  smut'-  TO  END,  TO  FINISH;  -tUX  futUTB  (§§  73,  4). 

149  waa-  TO  say;  -a»  verbalizing  (§  75);  -vtnE  passive  (§§  58,  8). 

150  Contracted;  toi  na'm^lln^nx  (§  15);  wcil  (§  113);-j;7ftJ  relative  (§5  87,  9);  -In  possessive  1st  singular 
(§88);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§§24,  4). 

151  Particle  of  negation  (§  131). 

^^-a'mha  willing;  -aUi  possessive  (§§  88,  9). 
163  waa-  TO  SAY;  -awn  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28). 

lii yaa'xai  MUCH  (§  121);  -tx  suffix  indicating  that  object  forms  an  inseparable  part  of  the  subject 
(§  33),  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 
155  s^a'tsa  THUS  (§  121);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§  24). 
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k"na"«     xa'wa»"  .si'n'xyutnE.""    SVtsan^^^  "In^^^  ya'xa'ti^^^     ha^"— 

perhaps  to  die  am  wanted.  Thus  I  and  I        much  (think         mind." — 

in  my) 

"Kumi'ntc^^  s^atsi'tc,"    txunx^^"  ya'xa^^i   si'n^xyutnE.^^^  S^a'tsanx*''^ 

"Not  thus,  just  thou  to  see  art  wanted.  Thus  thou 

tE^^    klaha'yu'iiE/"    Txunx*®"     wan^^     hP'sa*^^      hawa'yimE**'*      ha^ 

this  art  invited.  Just  thee  now       well  (towards)  it  is  made  mind. 

TE'q^nx^^^     waxa<i'mE."°    SVtsanxi62  tE^^     klaha'yu'nE."^     Na'm^- 

Something  thee  it  is  given.  Thus  thou  this  art  invited.  Mine 

llnx"«      tE'q/20     sVtsanxi«2     tanx"^     I'kwa'yuts^^^     qna.^"     S^atsi'- 

thou  relative,  thus  thee  this  thee  fetch  I-thee  I.  Thus 

tcin*<"'      ta'kin»3      li'mqa^'^s     Liu'.      Qani'nal     waxa^'manx.  ^^^     SV- 

I  this  I  quickly  come.  Knife  is  given  to  thee.  Thus 

tsanx^*'^     tanx"^     klaha'yu'nE/"     s^a'tsa^      ta'kin^^      Liu',      ni'ctci- 

thou  this  thou  art  invited,  thus  this    I  come,  because 

m^nx""     na'm^l"^     tEq.^-"      SVtsanx^^^      ^e^^      Liu'uts"^      qna.^^" 

thou  me  of  relative.  Thus  thee  this  come  I-thee  I. 

Si'n'xyutsanx^^^  qna^^''  hutca'wax.i^^    SVtsanx^*'^    tE^^*    Lli'Llututs."^ 

Want  I-thee  I  intend  to  play.  Thus  thou  this       approach    I-thee. 

S^atsi'tcin"«        ha^:         kumi'ntc^^        k"na>s«       tE'q^^o       nii'klana^^ 

Thus  my  mind,  not  perhaps         something  badly 

nixHc."^  A'tsan^i     tE^^  na^^  Lloxa'xam."^^  — ''Ha^!^^^  Tsi'klyanx"^ 

thee  to.  Thus  I  this         I  am  sent."  —        "Yes!  Very  thou 

mi'kla.     l  Ixma'yanxin  ^^^    si'n*xyuts.*^*     SVtsan^^^  ku'^^^    a'mha'ti*^^ 

bad.  Kill  they  me  want  he-me.  Thus  I  not  willing  (my) 

ha^"  —  "Kumi'ntc^^    k"na^s«     sMsi'tc."     SVisan^^^    ta'kin^^    na"« 

mind."    —  "Not  perhaps  tlius.  Thus  I  this  I  I 

'56  Dubitatlve  particle  (§  127). 

>57a:a!Z-TODiE(§  112). 

i!>8  ul  THEN  (§  125);  -n.  1st  person  singular  (§  24);  ti^a'tsa  vl  that's  why. 

liSyaa'xai  MUCH  (§  121);  -alti  possessive  (§§  88,  9). 

»M  txu  JUST  (§  130);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§  24). 

161  yax-  TO  SEE  (§  112). 

162  s^a'tsa  THUS  (§  121);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§  24). 
•63  hits  good;  -o  modal  (§  96), 

'64  hau-  TO  MAKE,  TO  FINISH;  -a«  verbalizing  (§§  75,  8);  -imE  passive  (§§  38,  8). 

■65  tE'q  SOMETHING  (§  123);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

'6«iaA:u- TO  TAKE,  TO  FETCH  (§  12); -ai  verbalizing  (§§75,  8);  -uts  direct  object  of  first  and  second 
persons  (§  29,  Table,  p.  480  and  §  8). 

'S'  q-  discriminative  (§  21);  nil  personal  pronoun  1st  singular  (§  113). 

168  Modal  adverb  (§§  121,  96). 

•69  Moa;-  TO  give;  -aumE  passive  (§  38);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§  24). 

>">  ni'ctclm  BECAUSE  (§  128);   -nx  2d  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

'"  nb,  personal  pronoun  1st  singular  (§  113);  -Eml  relative  (§§  87,  9). 

"2  Liu-  TO  come;  -uts  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§  29,  Table,  p  480,  §  10). 

'"  slnxl-  TO  desire;  -utsanx  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  I-thee  (§  29,  Table,  p.  473,  S  8). 

"<  hutc-  TO  play;  -awax  intentional  (§  70). 

"5  Liu-  TO  APPROACH  (§  107);  -t  present  (§  72);  -uts  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§  29  and 
Table,  p.  4S0). 

"6  s^atsl'tc  THUS  (§§  121,  94);  -In  possessive  1st  singular  (§  88). 

'"  Objective  form  of  personal  pronoun  2d  singular  (§  113). 

"8  Personal  pronoun  1st  singular  (§  113). 

'"  Particle  of  affirmation  (§  131). 

180  L.'xmi-  TO  kill;  -ai  verbalizing  (§  75);  -nx  3d  person  plural  (§  24);  -71 1st  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

•81  sinxl-  TO  desire;  -uts  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§§  29,  8,  Table,  p.  480). 
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Lloxa'xara."   S^atsi'tc'^    nats/^"  ku*^='  nats^^^   na"«  Llo'x^-axa^^'nE.'^^^ 

am  sent.  Thus  if  not,  not         conditional       I  had  been  sent. 

Qa'tc*ntunx^8*     wan?"^^—   "Qa'tc'ntuxan.^^^     Hr'sanx^«    ma'nisuts^^*' 

start  wilt  thou  now?"      —  "Go  will  I.  Well  thou  shalt  watch 

thou-me 

qni'xHs."^"       S^atsftc^^       waa'a^n.^^'       "Ha^!"«      Atsi'tcln^s^      ha^ 

thou."  Thus  he  tells  him.  "All  right!  Thus  my  mind. 

Kumi'ntc^^     k^ua^^e     ts'q^-^     mi'kla'na^^     tE^^    hutcu'"^^     L!a'^'.'"*~ 

Not  perhaps       something  bad-ly  this  fun  big."       — 

"Ha^,"^    qa'tc'ntuxan ^«^     wan.^^     Kumi'ntc'^     wan^^     tEq/-"     xau'- 

"Yes,  start  will  I  now.  Not  now        something,      die 

tuxan.''^89    S^atsi'tc"     waa^'^o^     H     hi'q!a'^t."°     "Kumi'ntc^^     k"na^-'« 

if  will  I."  Thus  he  says       and  starts.  "Not  perhaps 

wan  29     s^atsi'tc."     Qa'tc'ntunx?"^*"     Atsi'tc'^     waaVn.^^^     "Tsi'k!- 

now  thus.  Go  wilt  thou?"  Thus  he  tells  him.  "Very 

yanx**^     qna^««     si'n*xyuts.^«^     A'l'tutunx^^^    hutcu"'stc."^^    Atsi'tc" 

thee  I  like  I-thee.  Also  shalt  thou  fun  to."  Thus 

waa'un.»92    " Qa'tc'ntuxan ^^^    wan."-«     "1     wan^*    qa'tc»nt.«^     Ci'n'x- 

he  tells  him.  "Go  will  I  now."        Then      finally  he  starts.  Keeps 

yat!is^93     ants^"    hitc    la'k"t!wi.*'"'     S^atsftc^^     ci'n'xyatlis.^^^ 

on  thinking     that  man  fetcher.  Thus  he  thinks  continually. 

Qa'tc'nta"xi»5    wan.^^    Liwi'tc^ax ^^^    wan^e  xint.    "la^x"^    s^atsitc" 

Go  they  two  now.  "Approach,  man-       now  go.     So  they  two  thus 

ner  of,  they  two 

waa'xam.^5  "Xumca'ca"x^»«    wan.^^    Hina'yun^^^    wan^^    tE^^    mi'k!a 

are  told.  "Come  they  two  now.  He  brings  him         now  this  bad 

hItc."    Tc!ha"cya'xam-'«'wan.='9    Wan-Hcl'n.    T!Emt!ma'xam2<'i  wan.-" 

man."  Gladness  was  felt  now.  Finally        he  He  is  assembled  about       now. 

returns. 

''Tsi'k!yanxi«    his   tanx"^   Uu',  ts'il-mu't.     Hu'tctunl^oa   ya^'xa.''^"' 

"Very thou  good    this  thou    comest,        friend.  Play  will  we  much." 

»w  Particle  (§131). 

»M  L.'ox-  TO  send;  -yax  past  denoting  conditionality  (§§  74, 136);  -a^'nE  pas.sive  (§  68). 
t8«  Contracted;  for  qa'tc^ntuxanx  (§  24);  qatcn-  to  go  (§  4);  -fjla;  future  (§  73);  -nx  2d  person  singular 
(§§  24,  4). 
185  qatcn-  to  go  (§  4);  -tux  future  (§  73);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

>80  man-  to  watch;  -is  durative  (§  69);  -uts  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§  29,Table,  p.  480). 
•87  q-  discriminative  (§  21);  nixats  personal  pronoun  2d  singular  (§  113). 
'88  atsi'tc  THUS  (§§  121,  94);  -in  possessive  1st  singular  (§  88). 
>89  xau-  to  die;  -tux  future  denoting  conditionality  (§§  73, 136);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24,  4), 

190  Ajg/-  TO  START,  TO  COMMENCE;  -at  verbalizing  (§§  75,  9);  -t  present  (§  72). 

191  Contracted:  for  a'ltiUuxanx  {%  24);  a'J-du  likewise  (§§  125, 135);  -tux  future  (§73);  -nx  2d  person 
singular  (§§  24,  4). 

192  waa-  TO  say;  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28). 

193  ctnxl-  TO  THINK  (§  4);  -at.'i  frequentative  (§§  GS,  8);  -is  durative  (§§  69,  9). 

194  laku-  TO  TAKE,  TO  FETCH;  -t.'wi  nominal  (§  100). 

195  qatcn-  TO  GO  (§  4);  -t  present  (§  72);  -a^x  3d  person  dual  (§  24). 

i9«  Liu-  TO  approach;  -Itc  modal  (§§  94,  8);  -wax  transposed  for  -a«x  3d  dual  (§§  24, 13) 

197  ttl  THEN  (§  12.5);  -a«a;  3d  dual  (§  24). 

198  xumc-  TO  APPROACH,  TO  COME  (§  108);  -aux  3d  dual  (§  24). 

199  Mn-  TO  TAKE  along;  -ai  verbalizing  (§  75);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  28,  8). 

200  Abbreviated;  ioT  tdUaucyaxxam  (§15);  tdhac^.  to  feel  glad  (§  12);  -yax  past  (§  74);  -xaw  present 
passive  (§§55, 15). 

201  tEmu-  to  assemble  (§  107);  -xam  present  passive  (§  55). 

202Contracted  from  hu'tctuxanl  (§  24);  kidc-  to  play;  -tiix  future  (§  73);  -ill  inclusive  plural  (§§24,  4). 
203  2/dox-  much;  -a  modal  (§  96). 
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Atsl'tc"  waa'  ants'"  hitc.     TEmu'tx-^  hltcu'^^s  ants'"  Lla'**.''    Wai204 

Thus  says        that       man.       Assemble  (pi.)    people  those  many.       Although 

ya^'xa'i^  ants'"  hitc,  "i  ha^'mut^''^  qa'tc'nt^i  sqaiktei'tc,^"' ants'"  Lla'^^" 

many         tho.se    people,  still  all  go  now         there  to,  manner,        that        crowd. 

La'nlsutnE^o^ ants'"  hitc.     " Tsfklya'  his  tanx  ^'^  lIu'.       Ya^'xanxan^os 

IscallcdcoD-        that        man.  "Very        good  this  thou  comest.  Much  we 

tinually 

hutcu''.209    Hu'tctuns."-^"— "Ha^!""8    S^atsi'tc'^    waa'    ants'"    hItc. 

have  fun.  Play  will  we  two." —      "All  right!"  Thus  says         that  man. 

"  Ya'q"hltunx,2"  kwmx8"a"'sls.2i2     Ya'^'xanxan^os  hutcu''.''^""  Atsi'tc" 

"  Look  Shalt  thou,         not  thou      shalt  sleep.  Much  we  play." 


Thus  is 


.I'o 


waa'  su  nE 


213 


ants'"      hItc.      Wa'nwits^       ha'wa.^"  Si'n'xyu'nE"' 

repeatedly  told             that              man.             Long  ago             it  is  ready.  It  is  desired 

tslilna'tc^is  xawaV,"  a"'stuxax.2i«     Atsi'tc"  ha'usimE.^^"  "Ts'il'mu't, 

pitch  with      killed  he  shall  when  sleeper  be              Thus           it  is  agreed.  "Friend, 
be,                    will  be. 

kwinx8"a"'sis.2i2  Hu'tctuns."2io  Atsl'tc"  waVsu'oE.^i^  "SVtsanx^'^ 

Play  will  we  two."         Thus         he  is  repeatedly  told.  "  Thus  thou 


not  thou    sleep  con- 
tinually. 

tanx^'5k!aha'yutnE."2i8     S^atsl'tc'^  waa''sutnE.2»9 

this  thou  art  invited."  Thus  he  is  told  continu- 

ally. 

nictcama''nat  u'^'  -"  ants '"  tlyu'^  -^i  hutcu'^'."2  j^ij^  223  ^y;^  120  hutca*'  22 


•'Ya^'xa*'®  L!a'*'^ 

"Many  they 


different 


(of)      inhabitants 
those 


some- 
thing 
111 


games.  Each 

tanx  "^    klaha'yu'nE. 

this  thou  art  invited. 

Kumi'ntc'^   tE'q^^"     mfk!ana."« 

something  badly." 


"l^nx--5  yixa'yun."«     S^a'tsanx^'^ 

and  thou  seest  it.  Thus  thou 

anxan"    hl'sltl^"     ha' 

we  good  is  (our)    heart.  Not 

wa'aTsu'nE.^''      Tci'nta"^-^    hItc   Llwa'V"^     "1   atsi'tc"     waa'yusnE.^ 


fun 

Tsl'kly- 

Very 

Atsi'tc" 

Thus 


he  is  repeatedly  told.       Whatever 


person     cornea, 


thus 


he  frequently  was 
told  (by  him). 


2w Particle  (§128). 
2«-^  Numeral  particle  (§  124). 

206 S7a?fc THERE  (§  119);  -tc  local  of  motion  (§  90);  -itc  modal  (§  94). 
^Hn- TO  CALL  BY  NAME;  -Tsf(fn£  durativc  passive  (§59). 
™  (/da*- MUCH;  -a  modal  (§96);  -wxan  exclusive  plural  (§24). 
"''^hfifc-TO  PLAY,  TO  HAVE  FUN;  -«»  Verbalizing  (§75). 

210 Contracted ;  lor  hn'tctuxans  (§  24) ;  hute-  to  play;  -tux  future  (§  73);  -vs  inclusive  dual   (§§  24,  4^. 
2"Contracted;  ior ya' quMtuxanx  (§  2\);yaqu'-  to  look  (§3);  -ai  verbalizing  (§§75,2);  -tux  future 
(§  73);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 
212 a"s-  TO  SLEEP  (§  12);  -Tsduraiive  (§69). 
2i3tyaa-  TO  say;  -msu'iiE  durative  passive  (§§  59,  9). 

2H/!aa-T0  MAKE,  TO  HAVE  READY  (§112). 

^^^ts.'aln  pitch;  -a  locative  case  (§§  86, 12);  -tc  adverbial  (§  90). 

2i6ai's-  TO  SLEEP  (§  12);  -tiix  future  denoting  conditionality  (§§  73,  136);  -ax  nominal  (§  lOH. 

2i'Aaii  YES  (§  131);  -ws  durative  (§§69,  91;  -tm£  passive  (§  38). 

zisjk.'a'-  TO  invite;  (§  3);  -ai  verbalizing  (§75);  -iitnE  passive  (§§  58,  8). 

^^waa-  TO  speak;  -ahutnE  durative  passive  (§§  69,  9). 

^"nictcamai'nat'-  different;  -liwi  plural  (§79). 

22itoi-TO  LIVE  (§  2);  -iiu'i  nominal  (§§  97,  8). 

^-Mtc-  TO  PLAY,  TO  HAVE  FUN;  -uwi  nominal  (§  97). 

223 Numeral  particle  (§  124). 

^^*hutc-  TO  HAVE  fun;  -a»  nominal  (§98). 

i-^ul  THEN  (§  125);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

2263/ax-  TO  SEE  (§  12); -ai  verbalizing  (§  75);  -vn  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§28,  8). 

227 Ms  good;  -i/zposses.sive  (§88). 

228pronominal  particle  (§  123). 

229 LZM-  TO  come;  -ai  verbalizing  (§§  75,  8). 

230  waa-  TO  say;  -a»  verbalizing  (§  75);  -usnE  durative  passive  (§§  69,  8). 
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"Tsi'klya^      his  tanx^^^     lIu',  ts'il-mu't.     Wa^"""      ya'tsa^^i      ants«» 

"Very  good  this  thou  come,  friend.  Although  longtime  that 

L!a'^'/     "1     xni'^nls.-^'     Ya'q"hTtunx."2ii    "i  s^atsl'tc"     wa'a^su'nE.^i^ 

crowd,      still    does  continually.       Look  shalt  thou. "       Then      thua  he  is  told  repeatedlj-. 

"SVtsanxan233    klaha'yuts.""   Ya^'xa^^^  hatcu'^"*^  Wan-^  hlnaV"^ 

"Thus  we  invite  we-thee.  Much  fun."  Finally     he  taken 

Mill  be 

tclk23«     ants'°     hutcu'"''     L!a'^'.*     Sqa^k^s?    hinaV.^^^     Ma'ltcu'nE^^s 

where  that  fun  great.  There  he  taken  Fire  is  made  (in) 

will  be. 

ants^"       hltsl''.^'^      WV^"*      yikt^""      ants^"       hitsI'V*      "i      ta'qnia 

that  house.  Although  big  that  house,  still  full 

hitu'stc.2"       Stlm^"       ya'q^hait^"       ants«°       hitc.        "Ti'k^nxan-" 

people  with.  There  looks  that  man.  "  Here  we 

ta'nxan^"  hutcu'',^'"'  ta'nxan^*^     klaha'yuts"*     qna.""^     Ha^'qmas^" 

these  we  play,  these  we  invite  we-thee  I."  Alongside 

tl'xam^''^      Liya'watc.^"*      Q!a'Il      ants«"      LTyaV.^*^    "Yaxa^^'witc^^" 

he  is  seated  fire  at.  Pitch  that  fire.  "Multitude  kind  of 

L!a'^'*     hItc     ya'q"ha»tun."25i     Atsl'tc^^     crn*xyat!is^»^     ants«»     hItc. 

many       people        look  at  now  I."  Thus  keeps  on  thinking  that  man. 

Ma'ltounE^^^  ants^"  hltsl'^^so  ^'Kwlnx^"  a"'8ls2i2  ts'il'mu't.     Atsftc" 

Fire  is  built  (in)       that  house.  "Not  thou      always  sleep,      friend.  Thus 

ta'nxan^"    waa^yuts^^z    qna"^  Llwa'wanx."252—   "  Ha*^!""  tsl'klj^an^ss 

these  we  tell  we-thee  I  intend  to  come  thou." —    "  All  right!  very  I 

hrsltp27  ha^  Yaq"'ya'waxan25*  hutcu^'stc^^  Llaya'."-"  Atsi'tc'^  wa'a^s^^* 

good  (my)    mind.         Intend  to  look  I  fun  at  greatat."  Thus  says  continually 

ants^"    hitc.     Ha'^qmas^*^     ti'xam^*^     Llya'wa.^"     Ya'q"hIsu^nE.-^^ 

that  man.  Close  by  he  is  seated  fire.  lie  is  continually  watched. 

23>  Temporal  adverb  (§120). 

MSxnJwji-  TO  do;  -7s  durative  (§  69). 

«33  s^a'tsa-  THUS  (§§  121,  96);  -nxan  exclusive  plural  (§24). 

234  A7a"-  TO  INVITE  (§  3); -oi  verbalizing  (§75);  -uts  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§29, 
Table,  p.480,  §  8). 

235  hill-  TO  TAKE  ALONG;  -oo"  future  passive  (§  66). 

238  Particle  (§  131). 

23' Local  adverb  (§119). 

23SmaJte-  TO  burn:  -u'nE  passive  (§  68). 

239  See  §  98. 
2«  See  §  104. 

211  hitu's  locative  form  of  h'ltc  (§  86);  -tc  adverbial  (§  90). 

242  Local  adverb  (§119). 

243  yaqW-  TO  LOOK  (§  3);  -at  verbalizing  (§§  75,  9);  -(  present  (§  72). 

244  tlk  HERE  (§  119);  -nxan  exclusive  plural  (§§  24,4). 
ubtdak  THIS  (§  116);  -man  exclusive  plural  (§§  21,  16). 
246  Local  adverb  (§  119). 

2"  tai  TO  SIT  (§  2);  -xam  present  passive  (§  55). 

248  Llya'ai  fire  (§  97);  -a  locative  case  (§§  86,8);  -tc  local  (§90). 

249  See  §  97 

250  ydx-  many;  -auwi  nominal  ^§  97);  Ate  modal  (§§  94,  9). 

25i2/a5"'-TOLOOK;  (§3);  -a»  verbalizing  (§75);  -^present  (§  72);  -tin  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28)- 
252  Contracted  from  ifwa'u'aaanj;  (§24);  Liu- to  come;  -awax  intentional  (§§  70,8);    -nx    2d  person 
singular  (§§24,  4). 
263  <sT't.'7/a  VERY  (§121);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§24). 

254  yaq<^'-  to  look  (§  3);  -awax  intentional  (§§  70,  8);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 
255i.'a'ot  particle  (§  133);  -a  locative  case  (§§  86,  8). 
258  TOGO-  to  say;  -a''S  durative  (5§  69,  9). 
»i  Llya'a^  fire  (§971;  -a  locative  case  (§§86,  8). 
25*  2/a<j"'-  TO  LOOK  (§  3);  -isiX'ns  durative  passive  (§§  59,  9). 
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WusyaVst^^^  ants«°  mi'kla  hitc.     LllLiwI'sutnE^^"  wan.^^     "Kwlnx^" 

Begins  to  feel  that  bad  man.  He  is  continually  now.  "Not  thou 

sleepy  approached 

a"'sls,^^^         ya'q^his'^nx.^^^       A'tsanxan^*'^        ta'nxan-*^       waa'yuts*-^ 

always  sleep,  always  look  thou.  Thus  we  these  we  tell  we-thee 

Llwa'wanx.252         Kwlnx^°         a^'sis,^^^         ya'q^his^nx.^*^        Atsl'tc^^ 

intend  to  corae  thou.  Not  thou  sleep  always,  watch  always  thou.  Thus 

tanx^i^  k!aha'yu'nE."i    HP's^nxan^ea    hawa^'tx 2°"  ha^ "     Wusya'a'st"" 

this  thou       art       invited.  Good  we  make  our       heart."     Begins  to  feel  sleepy 

ants«°     mfck'la'.^''^        Ya'q^hlsu'iiE.^ss         Ha'asIruE^o^     ants^nslaln. 

that  bad  man.  He  is  constantly  watched.     Is  made  ready  for  him     that         pitch. 

SVna'tc^s'      xawaV."       Li'wIs^'nE^es       ants^^  mEqlyu'^^ea       L!a'=^'.* 

That  with  killed  he  will  be.     He  is  constantly  those  dancers  many. 

approached  by 

" Ha''qa'tcya,"°  ts'il'mu't,  miltci'xmlnx."^^*     Atsftc"     wa'a^u'nE.^*^ 

"Shore-like  from,  friend,       thou  mayest  get  burned."         Thus  he  is  constantly  told, 

"Kwlnx^o       a"'sis2^2       ts'il'mu't."— " Wusya'a*stin.""2    MEqlyu'"^^^ 

"Not  thou  always  sleep  friend."     —       "Begin  to  feel  sleepy  I."  Dance  (pi.) 

Lla'^'."    A"si's.2"    "Ha*'qaitcya,"Ormltci'xmInx.""i    Tc!ha"'cIsutnE."* 

many.  He  sleeps.  "Shore-like  from,      mayest  get  burned  Gladness  is  constantly 

thou."  felt. 

SVtsa'    xawaV."     Wusya'a'^t^^"    wan.^^      Atsi'tc"      wa'a^sutnE,^!^ 

Thus  killed  he  will  be.  He  begins  to  sleep     finally,  Thus         he  is  constantly  told, 

ci'l-xl8utnE.2"      "Ha^'qa^tcya,27«    miltcl'xmlnx."^"      Ku'^^i   ci'l-xll."* 

ho  is  shaken  con-  "Shore-like  from,  mayest  get  burned  Not  he        moves  not. 

stantly.  thou." 

"Iwan    29     qaa'xam"'      ants^"        Ll'yaxa^'''^"^      tslaln.      MEqlyu'^^eo 

So  finally  is  brought  in  that  boiled  pitch.  Dance  (pi.) 

Lla'^'.*     "  H:a''qa'tcya27o      ts'il-nm't."      Ku'^^i      kwi'sll,"^      tsl'klya'' 

many.  "Shore-like  from  friend."  Not  wakes  up  not,  very 

a"si's."^  Atsi'tc"  waa'.  "A'nxa^tsatci.^®"  LlyaxaVaxan^*^  a"sa'wax,"^^^ 

he  sleeps.  Thus        he  says.     "  Leave  alone  you-me.        A  while  intend  I  sleep  Intend." 

S69w«st-  TO  FEEL  SLEEPY;  -at  Verbalizing  (§  75);  -st  inchoative  (§66). 

""Lift-  TO  APPKOACH  (§  107);  -isittnE  durative  passive  (§§  59,  8). 

isiyaqu'  -TO  LOOK  (§  3);  -zs  durative  (§  69);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

^^^a'tsa  THUS  (§  121);  -nxan  exclusive  plural  (§24). 

i^hiis  good;  -nxan  exclusive  plural  (§§  24,  4). 

*WAa«-TOMAKE;  -ditx  suffix  indicating  that  object  forms  an  inseparable  part  of  the  subject  (§§33,8). 

s»Sce  §  98. 

^^ha'us  READY,  done;  -imE  passive  (§  38). 

S67s%i'na  HE,  THAT  ONE  (§  115);  -<c  adverbial  (§  90). 

^'^Lui-  TO  approach;  -IsunE  durative  passive  (§§  59,  8). 

^^^maq.'l-  to  dance;  -m«  nominal  (§§  97,  8). 

^ihaiqSHORE  (§  119);  -mile  modal  (§  94);  -ya  local  (§  93). 

'^^maltc- TO  BURN  (§12);  -%xmt  intransitive  exhortative  (§  63);  -I  future  passive  (§§56,9);  -nx  2d 
person  singular  (§24). 

'"^wusl-TO  FEEL  SLEEPY;  -a<  Verbalizing  (§  75) ;  -s<  inchoative  (§66);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

V3asu.  TO  SLEEP  (§§  12,  108). 

^^tdhacv.-  TO  BE  glad  (§  12);  -IsutnE  durative  passive  (§  59). 

s'^c^-x-TO  shake,  to  move;  -zsj/^we  durative  passive  (§59). 

^^cllx-ro  MOVE,  TO  shake;  -li  negative  (§53). 

^Tqaa-  to  enter;  -xam  present  passive  (§  55). 

^^Llixu-  TO  BOIL  (§§  112,  7);  -auwi  nominal  (§§  97,  9). 

v^kvns-'TO  WAKE  up;  -t?  negative  (§63). 

«oa»ia;- TO  LET  alone;  -aWsatet  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  you-mc  (§29,  Table,  p.  473,  and 
SS24,4). 

MI  liyax-  A  WHILE  (§§  126,  135);    -awax  intentional  (§  70);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

M2asu-  TO  SLEEP  (§  12);  -owaa;  Intentional  (§  70). 
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"1       wan  29      ci'ii*xyaxam283     s'^atsl'tci^i     "Qa'P^"  wan^^     a^'stux."-^^ 

Then        now  it  was  thought  thus:  "Let  now         he  sleep  shall." 

La'qwls^^^    ants^"     tslaln  L!iyaxa*^'^\"8  Atsl'tc^'  waa'xaii),^^    "Qaq284 

Boils  con-  that  pitch  boiled.  Thus  it  is  said,  "Let 

tinually 

wan  29     a"'stux.285     Ha"qa'tcya,"o     ts'il'mu't."     Ku'^"     cfl-xil."6      uj 

now         he  sleep  shall.  *  Shore,  manner,  from,  friend."  Not         he  moves  not.    Then 

wan -9     xu"n. 

now       he  snores. 

Ha^'mut^os  L!a'^'*  tE'q^^o  lokwl'xam.^s^   Tcimtca'nii-^*  lokwl'xam.^" 

All  many     something  is  seized.  Axes  are  seized. 

Ka'st'tux,289     "1  txQ"'  tcimtca'm3^atc29«  xawa'a"."       "1   wan29     xu"n. 

Get  up  will  he,       then    just  ax  with  killed  he  will  be.    And      now      he  snores. 

Lkla'atc'^i     Laa'     xu"n.      "1     wan^^     hau'tx^s^     hltcu'^.^a     Tsl'klya^ 

Open  his  mouth   he  snores.      Then  finally  quit  (pi.)  people.  Very 

tcIma'msu'nE.-93     "Llxmiya'yunanl.^a*     SVs^nl295     k!'xa'yuts,29«      "1 

he  is  watched  "  Kill  him  will  we.  He  us  kills  he-us,  so 

constantly. 

sVtsanp97  L!xmiya'yun."298  Lokwrxam^"  wan^^ants^"  Ll'yaxa^^'^'.^vs 

thus  we  kill  will  him."  Is  seized  now  that  boiled  (pitch). 

"Ha''qaHcya"°     ts'il'mu't,     mittcl'xmlnx."^^^     Kumi'ntc^*     ci'l*xll."8 

"  Shore-like,  from  friend,  mayest  get  burned  thou."  Not  he  moves  not. 

"1     wan 29    xwaki'tc299    ti'xam^"    ants^"    L!'yaxa*i'^'."8    Tclha^cu'^'^"" 

So         now  head  on  is  placed  that  boiled  (pitch).  Glad  are  (pi.) 

ants""    Lia'^i."     S^a««     ata's^o^     ants«°    maqll'nutnE.^o^     Huya'ultx^^^ 

those  many.  He  only  that  it  is  danced  for.  Is  changed  on 

(one)  him  his 

2»  c'lnxl-  TO  THINK  (§  4) ;  -yax  past  (§§  74,  8);  -xam  present  passive  (§§  55,  15). 

2M  Exhortative  particle  (§  129). 

285  OS"-  TO  SLEEP  (§  12);  -tiix  future  (§  73). 

MS  laqu.  TO  boil;  -is  durative  (§§  69,  8). 

287  Instead  of  lakul'xam  (§§11,14);  laku-TO  take;  -a •  verbalizing  (§§75,2);  -zam  present  passive 
(§  55). 

W8  See  §  109. 

289  kast-  TO  GET  up;  -tux  future  denoting  conditionality  (§§  73,  136,  4). 

»i>  tc'imtca'mi  ax  (§  109);  -a  locative  case  (§§  86,  8);  -tc  adverbial  (§  90). 

291  Ik.'aa-  TO  OPEN  ONE'S  MOUTH;  -tc  possessive  3d  singular  (§  88). 

2S2  hau-  TO  quit;  -ix  plural  (§  80). 

293  tciman-  to  watch;  -isii'iiE  durative  passive  (§59). 

^*  L.'xinl-  to  kill;  -a»  verbalizing  (§§75,  8);  -yun  exhortative  with  direct  object  of  third  person 
(§§  41,  8);  -nl  inclusive  plural  (§§  24,  4). 

295s^o's  HE  (§  115);  -nl  inclusive  plural  (§§  24,  4). 

296  k.'iz-  TO  DISAPPEAR;  -o«  Verbalizing  (§  75) ;  -uts  direct  objept  of  first  and  second  persons  (§  29,  Ta- 
ble, p.  480,  and  §  8). 

»'  s^a'tsa  THUS  (§§  121,  96);  -nl  inclusive  plural  (§24). 

29S  i,/a;7/ii.  TO  KILL;  -a i  verbalizing  (§§  75,8);  -yiin  exhortative  with  direct  object  of  third  person 
(§§41,9). 

299  xwakV  locative  form  of  xwd'ka  head  (§  86);  -tc  local  (§  90). 

"^^c/Ziac"- TO  FEEL  GLAD  (§  12);  -w^i  plural  (§  79). 

Ml  Restrictive  particle  (§  130). 

io^maq.'i-  to  dance;  -in  verbal  (§§  81,  9);  -utuE  passive  (§  68). 
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ha^     sVtsa.3     SVtsa«  ants«^  mEq!yu'"'«^  i.h'^\*  "1  wan^^  skwaha'.^"^ 

mind         thus.  Thus  those  dance  (pi.)  many.    Then    finally     he  stands  up. 

Lokwrxam^s^    ants«°     L!Vaxa^'^'."8    uj    gtim^"    skwaha^'^'^""  L!a'^'* 


Is  seized 

ha^'mut^o^ 

all 

pi'umE.^'''' 

noise  is  made 
with  it. 

Laaya'tc!"' 

mouth  intol" 


that  boiled  (pitch). 

ants^°    tcimtci'm^^a.^"^ 


stand  (pi.) 
il9 


many 


those 

Still 

.      ut 

So 


And  there 

Wa^204       ya^'xa^^^        ts'q/^o     uj 

axes  with  (are).  Although  much  something,    still 

kumi'ntc^^      kwi'sil."^      "Qwa''nyux^"       tEma'^"* 


he  wakes  up  not. 


'  Pour  it 


it  is  better 


wan 

now 


tn'al4 


Stira  = 

There 

ha^'mut^os     hi'qu^ 

all  hair. 

tcimtca'myatc.^^" 

ax  with. 


ma'qlis 


L!a 


many       keep  on  dancing 


Stim  2« 

There 

Stim  2" 

There 


qti'ni'xamiinE.^^" 

it  is  poured  Into 
(his  mouth). 

,312      Mi'itcist3i3 

Begins  to  burn 

29 


Txu"3 

Just 


nifltcistx^i^ 

begins  to  burn 
his 

hitc. 


Eaa . 

mouth. 


wan' 

finally 

tqu'nis^^® 


diffuses  smoke 
constantly 


ants^"     hitc.      Mi'ltcistx"^ 

that  man.       Begins  to  burn  his 

yakli'tcyaxam^^*     xwa'katc^^^ 

was  cut  into  pieces  head  his 

ants^"     mi'kia     hitc.     Xa"wi'- 

that  bad  man.  Killed 


xamyax"*" 

was 

Sqa^k^" 

There 


tE^3 

this 

wan 

now 

319 


mi'kia 

bad 

2^      ata'« 

only 

"1      nats^«2 


xa'wa^xa*^tnE, 

he  had  been  killed,       then    conditional 

xa"wi'xamyax"'        mi'kia 

was  killed  bad 

wa'nwitsaxax^-"     nictcima^mu.^'^ 

old-timers  (of)  custom. 


hitc. 

person. 

^^°^      hawa''.3'8 

it  ends. 

tsi'klya^ 

very 

hitc. 

man. 


Not 

mi'kia 

bad 

S^atsi'tc" 

Thus 


nats  ^*2 

if 

Lla'*'.* 

world. 

wan  28 


Sqa'k2" 

There 


wan-' 

finally 


finally 

simt'u''.3-2 

it  ends. 


sVtsa' 

thua 

SVtsa' 

Thus 

ata's^"* 

only 


^^Skwa'-  TO  STAND  (§§  3,  112). 

»o*  skwa'-  TO  STAND  (§  3);  -auwi  plural  (§  79). 

^i  tcimtca'ml  ax  (§  109);  -a  locative  case  (§§  86, 12,  8). 

sospjjx-  TO  MAKE  noise;  -umE  passive  (§§  38,  9). 

»('  qu'n-  TO  POUR  (§§  7, 112);  -yuz  imperative  with  indirect  object  of  third  per.son  (S  43). 

308  Exhortative  particle  (§  129). 

0=3  Laaya'  locative  form  of  laa'  mouth  (§  86);  -tc  local  (§  90). 

s'o^u'n-  TO  pour;  -I  (-a«)  verbalizing  (§§  73,  2);  -xam  present  passive  (5  55);  -iw£  passive  (§  38). 

3n  Contracted  from  mVltclstHx  (§  15);  malic-  to  burn  (§  3);  -st  inchoative  (s§  66,  4);  -tz  suffix  indi- 
cating that  object  forms  an  inseparable  part  of  the  subject  (§  S3). 

"2  maqJl-  to  dance;  -is  durative  (§§  69,  9). 

813  maltc-  TO  BURN  (§  3);  -st  inchoative  (§§  66,  4). 

3i<  Contracted  from  yakn'tcyazxam  (§  15);  yak.'-  small;  -Itc  modal  (§  94);  -yax  past  (§  74);  -xam 
present  passive  (§§  55,  67). 

^i^xwd'ka  HEAD;    -tc  possessive  3d  singular  (§  88). 

^"tqnni'i  smoke  (§  98);  -is  durative  (§§  69,  9). 

3"  xau-  TO  die;  -a»  verbalizing  (§§  75,  2,  8, 11);  -xamyax  past  passive  (§  57). 

318  Aau-  TO  end,  to  finish;  -at  verbalizing  (§§75,  8). 

319  Evidently  for  xa'uyazaHnB;  xau-  to  die;  yax  past  denoting  conditiouality  (§§  74, 136);  -aUns 
passive  (§58). 

320  w'd'wi«i?s  LONG  AGO  (§  120);  -ax  nominal  (§§  101,108). 
«2i  See  §  103. 

w»  smut'-  to  end,  to  finish  (§  12);  -u«'  verbalizing  (§  75). 
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[Translation] 

(It  happened)  long  ago.  The  world  was  very  bad  long  ago. 
Everywhere  it  was  so,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  it:  A  bad  person  was 
devouring  (the  people).  Grizzly  Bear  was  devouring  them  long  ago. 
Whenever  a  man  went  out  hunting,  he  would  kill  and  devour  him. 
Many  people  felt  sorr^'^  because  of  that.  So  one  day  the  people  came 
together  and  tried  to  devise  some  remedy.  (They  all  agreed  that 
Grizzly)  must  be  killed.  For  that  reason  they  came  together.  Then 
the  chiefs  of  that  region  said,  "  We  feel  very  sorry,  but  how  are 
we  going  to  kill  him?  He  can  not  be  killed  by  means  of  arrows: 
hence  we  don't  want  to  kill  him  with  an  arrow."  Then  finally  some- 
one suggested  to  go  and  see  how  Grizzly  lived,  and  to  invite  him  (to 
come  to  the  meeting-place).  So  one  man  went  in  search  of  him.  And 
(when  the  messenger)  came  to  Grizzly's  residence,  (he  said,)  "  You,  too, 
are  invited  to  come  to  the  play -grounds."  But  Grizzly  Bear  was  not 
willing  to  go:  hence  the  messenger  went  back,  and,  upon  returning, 
related  thus:  "  He  does  not  want  (to  come)."  (In  the  mean  while)  the 
people  who  had  assembled  had  lots  of  fun.  (Then  after  a  while  an- 
other messenger  was  sent),  and  the  man  who  was  about  to  go  was  told 
thus:  "We  won't  give  up.  When  he  is  dead,  then  we  will  give  up." 
Thus  it  was  repeatedly  asserted. 

Then  finally  the  man  was  ordered  to  go.  He  was  a  very  poor  man. 
"Speak  to  him  carefully,  don't  tell  him  anything  bad.  Tell  him  thus: 
'  We  want  you  to  come  here.  We  are  going  to  have  lots  of  fun.'  Thus 
you  shall  tell  him.  Don't  tell  him  anything  bad.  He  is  shrewd  and 
very  bad."  Then  that  man  started  out,  thinking  (a  great  deal)  to  him- 
self, for  he  was  very  much  afraid  (of  Grizzly).  (And  when  he  came  to 
Grizzly,  he  said,)  "Icome  here  as  a  messenger."  (He  then  told  him  his 
mission  and  departed.  Not  long  afterwards  Grizzly's  friends  came'  to 
visit  him  and  inquired  about  the  messenger's  mission).  One  of  them 
said,  "  What  did  the  man  teU  you  who  came  (here)  ?" — "He  said  nothing 
(of  importance).  I  was  simply  informed  that  I  am  invited  (to  some 
games).  Thus  he  told  me:  'People  want  j^ou  to  come  very  much. 
For  that  purpose  I  came  here  as  a  messenger.'"  (After  a  while  an- 
other messenger  was  sent  to  Grizzly,  requesting  him  to  come  at  once.) 
Then  (Grizzly)  said  thus  (to  the  messenger):  "Will  anything  be 
given  to  me,  if  I  come?" — "Nothing  was  said  (about  that).     People 
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are  just  playing,  and  that's  why  you  are  invited  to  come."  (Then 
Grizzly  aaid),  "You  tell  them  thus:  'He  wants  something.  If  some- 
thing be  given  to  him,  then  he  will  come.'     Thus  he  says  to  you." 

(The  messenger  went  back  to  his  people  and  told  them  what  Grizzly 
said).  And  he  (furthermore)  said,  "He  is  shrewd.  He  thinks  (of 
not  coming),  because  he  has  killed  (so  many)  people.  That's  why  he 
is  shrewd."  Thus  the  messenger  said.  "He  was  (evidently)  told  (by 
some  friend)  that  a  dance  had  been  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  his  (mean)  disposition,  and  that  everybody  dislikes  him. 
That's  why  he  replied,  'If  something  be  given  to  him,  then  he  will 
come.'     That's  why  he  told  me  (so)." 

Then  another  messenger  went  to  Grizzly.  "You  tell  him  thus: 
'A  knife  will  be  given  to  you.'  Thus  tell  him.  'You  shall  start  right 
away,  you  are  invited  to  come.  Many  people  are  playing  (there), 
and  it  is  desirable  that  you  should  come.'  Thus  you  tell  hira."  And 
that  messenger  kept  on  thinking,  "I  will  speak  to  him.  I  know 
what  to  tell  him,  so  that  he  will  start  right  away."  Then  the  mes- 
senger started.  "I  will  speak  to  him,  and  he  will  start  right  away.' 
Thus  he  was  thinking  as  he  kept  on  going.  Finally  he  came  to  (Griz- 
zly, and  said),  "A  messenger  I  come.  You  are  wanted  very  much. 
Pretty  soon  the  games  will  come  to  an  end,  and  for  that  reason  1  was 
told  (to  come  here).  You  are  my  relative.  Why  don't  you  want  to 
go?"  And  (Grizzly)  answered  him  thus:  "1  am  wise,  that's  why  I 
don't  want  to  go.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  simply  wanted  (there) 
to  be  killed.  That's  why  I  am  wise." — "Not  so,  they  want  you  to  see 
(the  fun).  For  that  purpose  (only)  you  are  wanted.  Their  intentions 
toward  you  are  good.  A  present  will  be  given  to  you.  For  that 
reason  you  are  invited.  You  are  my  relative,  hence  I  (came  to)  fetch 
you.  That's  why  I  came  quickly.  A  knife  will  be  given  to  you, 
because  you  are  invited.  I  came  right  away,  since  j^ou  are  my 
relative.  The  reason  why  I  came  to  you  is  because  I  want  you  to 
have  some  fun.  That's  why  I  came  to  j^ou.  I  don't  think  that  any- 
thing bad  will  happen  to  you.  That's  why  I  was  sent."  (And  Grizzly 
answered,)  "Yes,  you  are  a  bad  man.  They  want  to  kill  me,  that's 
why  I  don't  want  (to  go)."— "I  don't  think  (it  will  be)  thus.  (Not) 
for  that  purpose  I  was  sent.  If  it  were  as  3'ou  say,  I  should  not  have 
been  sent.     Will  you  go  now?" — "I  shall  go.     You  will  have  to  take 
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good  care  of  me."  And  (the  messenger)  said  thus  to  (Grizzly): 
"All  right,  I  don't  think  that  anj^thing  bad  will  happen  (to  you)  on 
the  part  of  those  who  play  (there)." — "All  right,  I  will  go.  I  don't 
care,  even  if  I  die."  Thus  said  (Grizzly)  as  he  started.  "I  don't 
think  (it  will  be)  as  (bad  as  you  imagine).  Are  you  coming?"  Thus 
said  (the  messenger)  to  him.  "I  should  very  much  like  to  have  you, 
too,  at  these  games."  Finally  (Grizzly)  said,  "I  will  go."  So  he 
started.  And  th  e  man  who  came  to  fetch  him  was  thinki  ng  continually. 
He  was  thinking  thus. 

Now  they  two  kept  on  going;  and  when  they  were  almost  there, 
the  two  (chiefs)  were  told,  "They  two  are  coming.  He  is  bringing 
that  bad  man."  So  everybody  was  glad;  and  when  he  arrived,  people 
assembled  about  him.  "It's  very  good  that  you  came,  O  friend !  We 
shall  have  a  great  deal  of  fun."  Thus  everybody  said  (to  him).  Many 
people  assembled  (around  him).  Although  there  were  many  of  them, 
still  they  all  went  there  (to  Grizzly),  shouting,  "It's  very  good  that 
you  came.  We  will  play  a  great  deal.  We  two  will  play."  (Then 
Grizzly  would  say,)  "AUright." — "You  shall  watch  (us).  Yousha'n't 
sleep.  We  will  play  a  great  deal."  Thus  he  was  constantly  told. 
(Everything)  had  been  made  ready  long  ago.  It  had  been  decided  to 
kill  him  with  pitch  during  his  sleep.  Thus  it  had  been  agreed  upon. 
"Friend,  don't  sleep!  we  two  will  play."  Thus  people  kept  on  telling 
him.  "For  that  reason  you  were  invited."  Thus  he  was  told.  "Peo- 
ple who  live  here  know  different  kinds  of  games,  and  you  will  witness 
all  kinds  of  fun.  For  that  purpose  you  have  been  invited.  We  are 
well  disposed  (towards  you).  No  mishap  will  befall  you."  Thus  he 
was  constantly  told.  Whoever  came  in  would  tell  him  thus.  "It's 
very  good  that  you  came,  O  friend !  You  will  see,  they  will  play  for 
a  long  time."  And  he  would  (also)  be  told,  "That's  why  we  invited 
you.     There  is  going  to  be  a  great  deal  of  fun.  " 

At  last  he  was  taken  to  the  play-grounds.  A  fire  was  started  in 
the  house,  which,  although  very  large,  was  nevertheless  full  of  people. 
Grizzly  Bear  was  looking  there.  "Here  we  play,  those  who  have 
invited  you."  He  was  seated  near  the  tire,  which  consisted  of  pitch. 
"It  seems  to  me  I  see  (too)  many  people."  Thus  Grizzly  was  think- 
ing. And  the  fire  in  the  house  kept  burning.  "Don't  sleep,  O 
friend!    (Not)  for  that  purpose  we  asked  you  to  come  (here)." — "All 
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right!  I  am  glad.  1  intend  to  watch  the  fun."  Thus  Grizzly  was 
saying,  seated  close  to  the  fire.     He  was  constantly  watched. 

(After  a  while)  he  began  to  feel  sleepy.  Then  people  kept  on 
approaching  him,  (saying,) ' '  Don't  sleep,  look  on !  For  that  purpose  we 
invited  you.  We  have  abandoned  all  our  hatred."  (Again)  he  began 
to  feel  sleepy,  (and  again)  he  was  constantly  watched.  The  pitch  with 
which  he  was  going  to  be  killed  was  made  ready ;  while  many  dancers 
went  to  him,  (saying,)  "Move  away  from  the  fire,  you  may  get  burned, 
friend!"  Thus  they  were  telling  him.  "Don't  sleep,  friend!" — "I 
feel  sleepy."  People  kept  on  dancing,  while  he  began  to  fall  asleep. 
" Move  away  from  the  fire,  you  may  get  burned!"  Everybody  was 
glad,  because  he  was  going  to  be  killed.  At  last  he  began  to  sleep. 
Then  people  kept  on  shaking  him,  saying  to  him  thus:  "  Move  away 
from  the  fire,  you  may  get  burned !"  But  he  did  not  move.  So  the 
boiling  pitch  was  brought  in,  while  the  people  kept  on  dancing  (and 
saying),  "Move  away  from  the  fire,  friend!"  But  he  did  not  get  up. 
He  was  very  sleepy,  and  (merely)  said,  "  Leave  me  alone!  I  intend  to 
sleep  a  while."  So  the  people  thought  thus:  "Let  him  sleep."  And 
while  the  pitch  kept  on  boiling,  they  said,  "Let  him  sleep.  Move 
away  from  the  fire,  O  friend !"  But  he  did  not  move,  and  (soon)  com- 
menced to  snore. 

Then  people  took  hold  of  all  kinds  of  things.  They  seized  axes, 
(because  it  had  been  decided  that  as  soon  as)  he  should  wake  up,  they 
would  kill  him  with  an  ax.  He  was  snoring,  keeping  his  mouth  wide 
open.  Then  the  people  got  ready.  They  watched  him  closely. 
"We  will  kill  him,  because  he  has  killed  (so  many  of)  us."  Then  the 
boiling  pitch  was  seized,  (and  one  man  shouted,)  "Move  away  from 
the  fire,  friend,  you  may  get  burned!"  But  he  did  not  move.  Then 
they  held  the  boiling  pitch  over  his  head,  and  everj'body  was 
glad,  for  the  dance  had  been  arranged  with  the  purpose  in  view  of 
getting  rid  of  (the  consequences  of)  his  mean  disposition.  For  that 
purpose  so  many  people  had  been  dancing.  Finally  (one  man)  stood 
up  and  took  hold  of  the  boiling  pitch.  And  around  Grizzly  there 
were  standing  many  armed  with  axes.  They  made  noise  with  all 
kinds  of  implements,  but  he  did  not  wake  up.  (Then  one  man  said,) 
"Better  pour  it  into  his  mouth!"  So  it  was  poured  into  his  mouth, 
which  began  to  burn  (right  away).     And  the  people  kept  on  dancing, 
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(as  Grizzly  Bear)  was  consumed  (gradually)  by  the  fire.  His  hair  got 
burned,  and  then  his  head  was  cut  into  pieces  with  an  ax.  And  while 
suffering  death,  he  was  constantly  diffusing  smoke. 

Here  (the  story)  ends.  If  (Grizzly  Bear)  had  not  been  killed,  this 
would  have  been  a  very  bad  place.  Thus  that  man  was  killed.  Such 
was  the  custom  of  people  living  long  ago.     Here  at  last  it  ends. 

Invocation  of  Rain^ 
Klu^wina^'tx^      L!a'*'.^      Ya^'xa''        u'lti*      Llayu's.'*      Na'qutyax" 

Ice  (has  on)  its  (body)         world.  Much  snow  ground  on.  Cold  became 

L!a'^',3     k!u^wina»'^     LJa"^'.'     Ku'«    ni'ctca"   qa'tcwll»<'    ants"    Lla'*'.' 

universe,  ice  has  world.  Not  how  drink  not  that  crowd. 

Pa'l-u^2  ata's"  "1**     qatcu-'txa^^tnE."     Haya'mut^*'    h'yatc"    qatcu''- 

Well  only       then  it  is  drunk  from.  All  people  drink 

txa^n.^^     Wa*'i«  ya^'xa*  hitc,    "1^*    sqa^k^o  qatcu''tx."    Tci'wa"    4^" 

(from)  it.       Although       many        people,    still        there  drink  (pi.).  Water  on       then 

klu^wina*'.^     Ku'^     ni'ctca"     tcaitci'tc"     ni'ctcil"    ants"     tlyu'^'.^* 

ice  appears.  Not  manner         where  manner  go  not  those        inhabitants. 

Qa"xa^'x2«    klu^winiyu's"     qatc^natu'"  ^s    ants"     hitc    Lla'^.^     "I" 

Top  along  ice  on  go  (pi.)  those         people       many.        Then 

wan^^  tExmil"a'mi^°  iJxu'yun^^  ants"  wa'nwitsaxax^^  nictcima^mu.^^ 

now  people  old  know  it  that  long  ago  people  custom. 

1  See  Leo  J.  Frachtenberg,  Lower  Umpqua  Texts  (Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Anthro- 
pology, vol.  IV,  pp.  76  €t  seq.) 

"  k.'tvxmii-  ICE  (§  12);  -aUx  sufl&x  indicating  that  object  forms  an  inseparable  part  of  the  eubject 
(S  33). 

8  Particle  (§  133). 

*  See  §  98. 

*L!a'ai  GROUND  (§  133);  -uslocativc  case  (§§  86,  9,  8). 

«  naqut-  to  be  cold;  -yax  past  (§  74)'. 

'  k.'uxvnn-  ice  (§  12);  -a<  verbalizing  (§  75). 

*  Particle  of  negation  (§  131). 

9  Particle  (§131). 

>o  qatcU'  TO  drink;  -U  negative  (§§  68,  8). 

»  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  115). 

'2  See  §  97. 

13  Restrictive  particle  (§  130). 

»  Conjunction  (§  125). 

^'■qatcu-  TO  drink;  -m>  verbalizing  (§§  75,  9);  -tx  plural  (§  80);  -ayitnB  pa-ssive  (§  68). 

'*  Discriminative  form  of  hai'mut  all  (§§  111,  124). 

"  Discriminative  form  of  httc  person  (§§  111,  7). 

>'  qatcu-  TO  drink;  -u«  verbalizing  (§  75);  -tx  plural  (J  80);  -a«i«  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28). 

»  Particle  (§  128). 

so  Local  adverb  (§  119). 

«  qalcu-  TO  drink;  -ui  verbalizing  (§§  75,  9);  -tx  plural  (§  80). 

82  tci  WATER  (§  88);  -a  locative  case  (§§  86,  8). 
23  Particle  (§§  131,  94, 108). 

«<  ni'ctca  MANNER  (§§  131, 135);  -U  negative  (§§  53,  9). 

«5<a»-,  tl-  TO  live  (§  2);  -Hivi  nominal  (§§  97,  8). 

»« qaux  high,  top  (§  119);  -aix  local  (§  92). 

«  kluxwVni  ice  (§§  98, 12);  -us  locative  case  (§§  86,  8). 

M  qatcn-  TO  GO  (§  4);  -t  present  (§§  72,  4);  -u"  plural  (§  79). 

»  Temporal  particle  (§  126). 

w  Discriminative  form  of  tExml'l-md  (§  111);  tExam  strong;  -tinid  augmentative  (§  84). 

3>  L.'xu-  TO  know;  -ui  verbalizing  (§§  75,  9);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  28,  8). 

^wd'moUs  LONG  AGO  (§  119);  -ax  nominal  (§§  101, 108). 

83  See  §  103. 
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"P*     tqutl'yusnE^*  ants"  tcixni'nE,     "i^*  tquli'3^usnE ^*  a'l'du^*  ants" 

Then         is  shouted  at  that  Raccoon,  and         is  shouted  at  also  that 


is  shouted  at 
constantly 


is  shouted  at 
constantly 


tsxu'npLi.^^     ?janat!l'yusnE,"      "Tcixni'nE,  tcixni'nE,     hi'n^iltsx^^ 

Coyote.  IIo  13  called  constantly,  "Raccoon,  Raccoon,  to  rain  cause  thy 

Lla'^M^      Wa'a^s^^     tE^"      mo'luptsini'sla!*i  Hi'n^klitsxats*^     Lla"^'!^ 

world!  Tell  to  this  Coyote!  To  rain  cause  ye  two  world! 


Nakwa'3^atyanxan,^ 

Poor       we 

Ianat!i'3^usnE:^^ 

he  is  called  continually: 


your 
5?  45 


nEqu^'txanxan^*        ya^'xa.'"'^        "i^" 

cold  our  (bodies  have)  we  muchly."  Then 

'Tcixni'nE,        tcixni'nE,        hi'n^klitsx^^ 

"Raccoon,  Raccoon,  to  rain  cause  thy 


wan-" 

now 

Lla'^M  3 

world! 


Mo'luptsini'sla,^!     hi'n^klitsxats''^      Lla'^M"^     H'* 

Coyote,  to  rain  cause  ye  two  world!"       Then 

your 

b'yatc"      ha'ninitlun." 

people 


wan  29   hi'n%!ya'^« 

finally        begins  to  rain 


universe 


Haya'mut^^ 

All 


believe  it. 


SVtsa^« 

Thus 


and  they 
two 


finally 


tqCili'yiisnE,^^      "1" 

are  shouted  at  then 

continually, 

tqutii'"nE,^^     ants^^ 

it  is  shouted,  when 

Sqa^k^"     wan  2^     hawa''.^^ 

There  now  it  ends, 

know  it. 


wan  2^      hin^k  !ya"tx ' 


Lla'^i. 

world. 


causes  to  rain 
its  (body) 

tkwa'myax^^     ants"     inqia'a' 

closes  up  that  river. 

Smit'u^'^"      wan -9 

It  ends  finally 


SVtsa^« 

Thus 


Ujl4 

then 


sqa 

there, 


^'-  20      Ta'kin" 

This  I 


Llxii'yun.^^ 


24,4) 


s*  iqul-  TO  shout;  -ai  (-1)  verbalizing  (§§  75,  2);  -iisnE  durative  passive  (§§  59,  8). 

35  Conjunctfon  (§  125). 

86  See  §  98. 

3'  In-  TO  CALI.;  -at.'l  frequentative  (§  68);  -usnE  durative  passive  (§§  69,  8). 

38  Mn^k.'l-  TO  rain;  -ai  (-j)  verbalizing  (§§  75,  2,  9);  -tsx  imperative  (§  47). 

*  waa-  TO  speak;  -dis  transitive  imperative  (§§  62,  9). 

40  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  115). 

41  Alsea  term  for  coyote. 

"  hin^k.'l-  to  rain;  -ai  (-z)  verbalizing  (§§  75,  9,  2);  -tsx  imperative  (54");  -'•'  2d  person  dual 
43  nakwa'yat-  to  be  poor;  -nxan  exclusive  plural  (§§  24,  4,  8). 

■«  Contracted  from  nEqutui'txanxan  (§  15);  naqut-  to  be  cold  (§  12);  -ui  verbalizing  (§  75);  -tx  suffix 
indicating  that  object  forms  an  inseparable  part  of  subject  (§  S3);  -nxan  exclusive  plural  (§§  24,  4). 

^^yaax-  much;  -o  modal  (§  9G). 

43  litn-k.'i-  to  rain;  -ai  verbalizing  (§§  75,  8). 

4'  hamnlt!-  to  believe;  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28). 

4s  Modal  adverb  (§§  121,  96). 

49  nl  THEN  (§  125);  -a«x  3d  person  dual  (§  24). 

«>hWk.'i-  to  rain;  -c*  verbalizing  (§§75,8);  -tx  .suffix  indicating  that  object  forms  an  inseparable, 
part  of  subject  (§  33). 

51  tqul-  to  shout;  -ffnE  passive  (§  58). 

62  Particle  (§  131). 

63  tJcum-  to  shut,  to  close  (§§  7,  112);  -yax  past  denoting  conditionality  (§§  74, 136). 

64  See  §  98. 

65  hau-  TO  end;  -ai  verbalizing  (§§  75,  8). 
^^sviilt'-  TO  END  (§  12);  -ui  verbalizing  (§  75). 

6T  tmk  THLS  (§§  115, 12);  -n  Ist  person  .singular  (§§  24,  4). 
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[Translation] 

(When  in  former  days  the)  ground  was  covered  with  ice,  much 
snow  (lay)  on  the  ground,  and  it  became  very  cold,  then  the  people 
had  no  way  of  drinking  (water  freely).  From  one  well  only  could 
they  drink,  and  all  people  drank  from  it.  Although  man}'^  were  the 
people,  still  they  all  drank  there.  (And  when)  ice  began  to  appear 
on  the  water  (of  the  rivers),  then  all  inhabitants  could  not  go  any- 
where. They  were  forced  to  go  along  the  surface  of  the  ice.  Then 
(at  such  times  there  would  alwaj's  be  some)  old  man  who  knew  that 
(ancient)  custom  of  the  people  of  long  ago.  (He  would  then  tell  it  to 
his  people.)  And  Raccoon  would  be  invoked,  and  Coyote  likewise 
would  be  invoked.  He  would  be  called  by  name,  "Raccoon,  Raccoon, 
cause  thy  rain  (to  flow)!  Speak  to  Coyote!  Cause  ye  two  your  rain  (to 
flow)!  We  are  in  straits,  we  are  very  cold."  Then  (once  more  Rac- 
coon) would  be  invoked,  "Raccoon,  Raccoon,  cause  thy  rain  (to  flow)! 
(You  and)  Coyote  cause  ye  your  (dual)  rain  (to  flow)!"  Then  at  last  it 
would  rain.  All  people  believed  in  (the  efficacy  of  this  formula).  For 
that  reason  they  two  would  be  invoked,  (until)  it  would  commence  to 
rain.     Thus  people  were  shouting  whenever  (ice)  closed  up  the  rivers. 

Now  there  it  ends.     It  is  the  flnish.     (Thus)  1  know  it. 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

The  following  grammatical  sketch  of  the  Chukchee  group  of  lan- 
guages is  based  on  a  manuscript  by  Mr.  Bogoras,  in  which  all  the 
main  facts  presented  here  are  contained.  Since  the  principal  object 
of  the  series  of  sketches  presented  in  this  Handbook  is  an  elucida- 
tion of  the  grammatical  categories  found  in  the  present  condition 
of  each  language  treated,  I  thought  it  best  to  re-arrange  the  material 
on  the  basis  of  an  analytical  stud3^  I  am  therefore  responsible  for 
the  essential  form  of  arrangement  and  presentation  here  given.  The 
re-arrangement  was,  however,  made  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Bogoras, 
the  final  form  being  given  to  the  description  of  the  grammar  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  criticisms  and  suggestions.  The  references  to  the 
Chukchee  and  Koryak  Texts  have  also  been  added  by  me  in  order 
to  prove  the  statements  contained  in  the  grammar.  These  also  were 
revised,  supplemented,  and  corrected  by  Mr.  Bogoras.  Finally  I 
have  added  sample  texts  with  explanatory  notes.  These  have  also 
been  revised  by  Mr.  Bogoras. 

It  seemed  important  to  add  the  Chukchee  to  the  sketches  contained 
In  the  Handbook,  because  it  proves  conclusively  that  those  features 
which  are  most  characteristic  of  many  American  languages  are  found 
also  on  the  Asiatic  continent.  It  seemed  essential,  furthermore,  to 
present  material  for  determining  the  position  of  the  Eskimo  language 
in  relation  to  all  its  neighbors. 

The  war  has  delayed  the  publication  of  this  work  beyond  expecta- 
tion, and  the  final  revision  had  to  be  made  by  the  editor. 

Fkanz  Boas. 

New  Yokk,  December,  1921. 
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CHUKCHEE 


By  Waldemar  Bogoras 


mTRODUCTION 

The  material  for  the  following  study  was  collected  by  me  in  1895-97, 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Sibiryakov  Expedition  of  the  Russian 
Imperial  Geographical  Society;  and  in  1900-01,  when  I  was  engaged 
in  anthropological  researches  for  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  group  of  languages  treated  in  this  sketch  includes  the  Chuk- 
chee,  the  Koryak,  and  the  Kamchadal.  Of  these,  the  lirst  two  are 
closely  related,  while  the  Kamchadal  shows  markedly  divergent 
forms.  Its  phonetics  are  more  complicated  than  those  of  the  other 
two  languages,  and  it  seems  to  have  preserved  some  ancient  traits. 
Its  morphology,  however,  is  obscured  by  the  recent  process  of  Rus- 
sianization,  which  has  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the  language  of 
the  people. 

Since  I  spent  several  years  among  the  Chukchee  on  the  Kolyma  and 
Anadyr,  and  attained  full  command  of  the  language  in  a  practical 
manner,  my  Chukchee  material  is  much  fuller  and  also  more  accurate 
than  that  collected  in  the  other  languages.  The  work  on  the  Chuk- 
chee is  also  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  language  has  no  dialects, 
the  dialect  of  the  maritime  Chukchee  of  the  Pacific  coast  being  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  reindeer-breeders  of  the  Kolyma  river. 

Besides  grammatical  and  lexicographic  data,  I  have  collected  a  large 
number  of  texts.  I  have  also  collected  texts  from  the  Asiatic  Eskimo,^ 
with  literal  translation  into  Chukchee,  made  by  natives  and  carefully 
revised  with  their  aid,  as  a  means  of  avoiding  inexactness  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Eskimo  material. 

'  Some  of  these  have  been  published  in  my  paper,  "The  Eskimo  of  Siberia"  (Publications  of  the 
Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  viii,  part  iii).    Leyden,  E.  J.  Brill,  1913. 
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My  work  on  the  Koryak  was  done  during  the  months  from  Decem- 
ber, 1900,  to  March,  1901.  While  Mr.  Waldemar  Jochelson  studied 
the  ethnolog-y  of  the  Koryak  on  behalf  of  the  »Tesup  Expedition,  the 
morphological  study  of  the  language  was  assigned  to  me  on  account 
of  my  familiarity  with  the  Chukchee.  I  left  the  Anadj^  r  in  Novem- 
ber, 1900,  joined  Mr.  Jochelson  at  Kamenskoye,  and  spent  about  a 
month  with  him.  From  there  I  proceeded  to  Kamchatka  and  studied 
the  Kamchatka  Koryak  and  the  Kamchadal.  On  account  of  the  neces- 
sity of  devoting  some  time  to  the  Eskimo  of  Indian  Point,  1  could  not 
devote  more  time  to  the  stud}"  of  these  dialects. 

The  Koryak  is  spoken  in  a  number  of  dialects,  which  may  be  classed 
in  two  groups,  the  western  and  the  eastern.  The  western  group 
includes  the  maritime  villages  on  Penshina  Bay  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,^ 
some  of  which  are  the  largest  of  the  Koryak  settlements,  and  the 
reindeer  breeders  on  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Here 
belong,  for  instance,  the  villages  of  Qa'yilin,  Cimi'tqa,  and  Po'qac.^ 
The  eastern  group  includes  all  the  maritime  Koryak  of  Kamchatka 
and  the  villages  of  the  Pacific  shore,  mainly  around  Alutor  Bay. 
The  Kerek  ma}^  form  a  third  group,  which,  although  situated  farthest 
to  the  cast,  is  more  closely  related  to  the  western  branch. 

I  shall  call  the  western  group  "Korj-ak  I;"  the  eastern  group 
"Koryak  II."  Since  the  majority  of  the  former  group  are  reindeer 
breeders  who  live  north  from  the  maritime  villages,  and,  along  the 
northern  border  of  the  country,  come  into  contact  with  the  Chuk- 
chee, I  have  elsewhere  called  the  Koryak  I  the  northern  group;  the 
Koryak  II,  the  southern  group. 

The  bulk  of  my  Korj^ak  material  and  all  the  texts  are  principally 
from  the  village  Kamenskoye  on  Penshina  ba}',  and  also  from  Paren, 
60  miles  farther  to  the  west.  I  have  marked  this  material,  respec- 
tively, "Kor.  Kam."  and  "Kor.  Par."  All  words  and  forms  marked 
simply  "Kor."  are  common  to  the  various  dialects.  The  chief  dif- 
ference between  the  dialects  of  Kamenskoye  and  Paren — both  mem- 
bers of  the  eastern  branch — lies  in  the  rules  governing  the  harmony 
of  vowels.  My  material  on  the  Koryak  of  Kamchatka  is  not  exten- 
sive. 

1  See  W.  Jochelson,  The  Koryak  (Ibid.,  vol.  vi),  pp.  437  et  seq.    Leyden,  E.  J.  Brill. 
2Ibid.,  p.  440.    See  also  map  at  end  of  volumes  vi  and  vii  of  the  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North 
Pacific  Expedition. 
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The  Kamchadal  material  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect  is  not  very 
full.  The  study  of  this  dialect  is  at  present  very  difficult  on  account 
of  its  corruption  by  the  introduction  of  Russian  elements. 

In  Krasheninnikoff's  time  there  were  three  dialects  of  the  Kamcha- 
dal— a  southern,  an  eastern  (spoken  on  the  Kamchatka  river),  and  a 
western.  The  first  two  are  extinct,  the  language  of  the  natives  hav- 
ing been  replaced  by  Russian.  The  eastern  dialect  is  spoken  in  13 
villages  on  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  The  largest  of  these  is 
Kharghiusova  (Kamchadal,  Plo'xon),  where  1  stayed  20  days.  Another 
dialect  is  spoken  in  the  village  Sedanka,  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
Tighil  river.  Apart  from  phonetic  differences,  the  chief  features  of 
this  dialect  are  due  to  a  strong  Koryak  influence.  This,  however,  is 
also  quite  strong  in  the  dialect  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  During  the 
last  50  years,  Koryak  reindeer  breeders  have  been  living  on  the 
tundras  of  the  eastern  part  of  Kamchatka.  The  Kamchadal  visit 
them,  and  purchase  from  them  reindeer  meat  and  skins  for  clothing. 
These  Koryak  are  not  Christianized,  and  speak  only  their  own  lan- 
guage. Thus  it  happens  that  the  Kamchadal  of  the  eastern  shore,  as 
far  south  as  the  village  Kol,  speak  more  or  less  the  western  Koryak 
dialect  (I);  and  that  among  the  half-Russianized  Kamchadal,  remnants 
of  Koryak  have  almost  completely  replaced  the  old,  native  Kamcha- 
dal. In  a  few  folk  stories,  fragments  of  which  I  was  able  to  collect, 
the  Kamchadal  names  have  been  forgotten,  and  Koryak  names  have 
taken  their  places.  Sometimes  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  we 
are  dealing  with  Kamchadal  or  with  Koryak  terms.  In  the  Sedanka 
dialect  the  influence  of  Koryak  is  felt  even  more  markedl3^  The 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  using  whole  Koryak  sentences,  or  begin  a 
sentence  in  Kamchadal  and  end  in  Koryak.  The  dialect  that  has 
influenced  the  Sedanka  people  is  the  Kamchatka  Koryak  11.^  Besides, 
there  is  a  strong  intrusion  of  Russian  into  both  dialects.  The  Kam- 
chadal has  lost  many  of  its  numerals,  several  pronouns,  and  a  consid- 
erable number  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  all  of  which  have  been  replaced 
by  Russian  terms.  These  have  not  been  assimilated  so  as  to  conform 
with  the  morphology  of  Kamchadal,  but  remain  unaltered.  A  Rus- 
sianization  may  also  be  observed  in  the  grammatical  structure. 

Nevertheless  the  Russian  spoken  by  the  Russianized  natives  of 
Kamchatka  also  bears  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  Kamchadal. 

>  Sedanka  Kamchadal  g'ava'telkal  they  perished  (-Ik  inchoative  in  Koryak  II,  -ilivo  in  Koryak  I) 
tfqi'titi  HE  WILL  FREEZE  TO  DEATH  (««-  future  prefix  Koryak  II,  ye-  in  Koryak  I). 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 11 
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The  Russian  suffixes  for  case  and  gender  do  not  occur,  and  all  nouns 
and  adjectives  are  used  in  the  nominative  singular  masculine.  All 
vowels  are  strongly  marked  as  long,  short,  or  obscure. 

In  the  following  study  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  main  points  of 
the  morphology.  The  description  is  based  mainly  on  Chukchee  and 
on  a  comparison  of  Chukchee  and  the  western  Koryak  of  Kamenskoye. 
Kamchadal  has  been  utilized  onlj'^  so  far  as  to  indicate  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  this  dialect. 

Notes  on  the  Koryak  are  indicated  by  a  single,  those  on  the  Kam- 
chadal by  a  double  marginal  vertical  rule.  Examples  without  refer- 
ence are  taken  from  field  notes. 

All  references  for  the  Chukchee  indicated  by  page  and  line  (for  in- 
stance, 21,3)  are  to  my  Chukchee  texts  contained  in  the  Publications 
of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition;  those  marked  R,  followed  by 
page  and  line  (for  instance,  R  23.5)  are  to  my  collection  of  texts  pub- 
lished by  the  Russian  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences.  All  references 
to  Koryak  (marked,  for  instance,  Kor.  27.6)  are  to  my  Koryak  Texts 
published  by  the  American  Ethnological  Societ3\  The  following 
previous  publications  on  this  family  of  languages  may  be  mentioned: 

L.  Radloff,  Ueber  die  Sprache  der  Tschuktschen  (Memoirs  of  the  Imperial  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  St.  Petersburg,  1861,  Series  vii,  vol.  in,  No.  10). 

B.  r.  Boropaa'b,  06pa3ii3bi  MaxepiajioB'fa    noH3MeHiio  MyKoxcKaro   /^3HKaH  ^ojibk- 

jiopa,  codpaHHiixij  bi.  KojiHMCKOMTb  OKpyrfc.     Otthck-b  h3'b  HsB'fecTifi  HMne- 

paTopcKoft  AKa^^eiviiH  HayKi>  T.  X.  No.  3  (Mapx-b  1899). 
[Waldemar  Bogoras,  Sample  Text  for  the  Study  of  the  Chukchee  Language  and 

Folk-Lore,  collected  in  the  Kolyma  District.     Reprint  from  the  Memoirs  of 

the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  x,  no.  3  (March,  1899).] 
MaxepiajiBi  no  Hay^eHiic  ^yKoxcKaro  H3HKa  h  $ojibKJiopa,  codpaHHae  b-b  Kojiklm- 

CKOM1.  OKpyn>.     H3^aHie  HMnepaxopcKoii  AKa^eMin  HayKij.    B.  1.    C.-IIexep- 

dypn.  1900. 
[Materials  for  the  Study  of  the  Chukchee  Language  and  Folk-Lore,  collected  in  the 

Kolyma  District,  Part  i.     Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  Petersburg,  1900. 
Chukchee  Mythology  (Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol. 

VIII,  Part  i).     Ley  den,  E.  J.  Brill,  1910. 
Koryak  Texts  (Publications  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  vol.  v).     Ley- 
den,  E.  J.  Brill,  1914. 
Ignacy  Radlinsky,  Ze  zbiorow  Prof.  B.  Dybowskiego.  SJowniki  Nazzeczy  Lud6w 

Kamczackich,  5  parts,  Krdkow,  1891-94. 

C.  KparneHETHHHKOB'b  OnHcanie  seMjin  KaMiaxKn.     C.-IIexepSyprb  1819.     T.  1.  ii. 
[S.  Krasheninnikoff,  Description  of  the  Land  Kamchatka,  vols,  i  and  ii.     St. 

Petersburg,  1819.] 
B.  H.  TiomoB'b,  Ho  X3ana^H0My  depery  KaM^iaxKn,  C.  D.  B. ,  1906. 
[W.  N.  TusHOFF,  Along  the  Western  Shore  of  Kamchatka.     St.  Petersburg,  1906.] 


PHONETICS  (§§  1-24) 

Ohukchee  (§§  1-13) 

§  1,  Vowels 

The  vowels  of  the  Chukchee  language  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes: 

(1)  Weak  vowels:  H  i  e  a  u 

(2)  Strong-  vowels:  e  a  e  o 

(3)  Neutral  vowels:  i  e  a  u 

The  vowels  of  the  first  and  second  classes  are  always  long. 

**,  d,  u,  have  their  continental  values. 

« is  a  long  obscure  vowel,  in  rest  position  of  all  the  muscles  of 
the  oral  cavity,  posterior  nares  closed,  teeth  and  lips  slightly 
opened. 

'i  is  a  glide  from  e  to  /,  with  long,  accented  i.  It  is  always  com- 
bined with  a  glottal  stop. 

e  is  the  open  e  of  hell^  but  long. 

a  has  its  continental  value. 

o  like  0  in  nor. 

o  a,  u  with  very  slight  rounding  of  lips,  with  the  acoustic  effect 
of  a  sound  between  o  and  u. 

7,  js,  ^,  obscure,  short  vowels  corresponding  to  the  respective  long 
vowels. 

u  an  i  with  rounded  lips,  short;  somewhat  like  the  Russian  w. 

Unusual  length  or  shortness  of  vowels  is  indicated  by  the  macron 
and  breve  respectively  (a,  d). 

Diphthongs  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  any  of  the  vowels 
with  following  i  and  u: 

ai  like  i  in  hide.  au  like  oui  in  hoiv. 

ei  like  ei  in  vein,  eu  like  eu  in  Italian  leucojo. 

oi  like  oi  in  choice. 
The  i  and  u  of  diphthongs  belong  to  the  neutral  vowels.     Combina- 
tions of  the  vowels  with  the  weak  vowels  i  and  u  do  not  form  diph- 
thongs. 

The  i  and  u  of  true  diphthongs  must  be  considered  as  voiced  con- 
sonants, because,  in  all  intervocalic  positions  where  they  are  not  lost, 
and  in  proper  position  before  certain  consonants,  they  have  conso- 
nantic  character;  and  because  they  often  modify  following  conso- 
nants in  the  manner  of  the  preceding  consonants  y  and  w  (see  §§5,  9). 
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Generally  the  accent  of  diphthongs  is  on  the  first  vowel,  although 
it  is  often  placed  on  the  second  vowel. 

qailo'qim  indeed  ujpau'ma  while  drinking 

When  the  diphthong  is  followed  by  a  consonantic  cluster,  the  ter- 
minal vocalic  sound  of  the  diphthong  is  lengthened.     This  gives  the 
effect  of  an  accent  on  the  first  vowel. 
iXpa'urJcin  thou  drinkest 
Before  vowels,  the  u  of  the  diphthong  becomes  w. 
nipa'w-e-um  1  am  drinking  (stem  iipau) 

Note. — In  many  cases  i  neutral,  which  does  not  form  diphthongs, 
originates  from  contraction  of  yi  (see  §  10). 

Doubled  vowels  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence,  particularly 

a  in  ti'rhiir  (male  pronunciation  *)  sun 

ee  in  e'ek  lamp 

uu  in  intu'ulpir  son-in-law 

ee  in  ee'thupu  from  the  skin  intended  for  clothing 

aa  in  jpaJarlcin  thou  ceasest 

00  \w  ro'olqal  food 

//  in  taini'irgin  sinful  action 

After  the  loss  of  «;,  y,  or  ^,  between  two  vowels  (see  §  10),  clusters 
of  three  repetitions  of  the  same  vowel  may  appear. 
miya'aa^k  <  miya' aga%  I  will  use 
A  comparison  with  Koryak  suggests  that  whenever  two  vowels 
appear  in  contact,  an  elision  of  a  consonant  has  occurred.  Examples 
of  this  are  given  in  §  16,  no.  18,  p.  670.  It  would  seem  that  in  all 
these  cases  the  Chukchee  has  the  tendency  to  assimilate  the  vowels 
(see  §  13,  p.  665). 

§  2,  Consonants 
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p^  w,  as  in  English. 

v  bilabial. 

t  as  in  English. 

5  like  z  in  German  Zeit^  used  only  in  female  pronunciation. 

t  like  English  ch  in  choice. 

J  like  English^'  in  joy. 

n  as  in  English. 

L  stop  produced  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue  touching  the  upper 
alveoli,  back  of  the  tongue  pressed  against  the  hard  palate,  and 
sudden  lateral  release  with  slightl}^  continued  stricture. 

L  like  i,  but  sonant. 

Z  as  in  German. 

r  as  in  French  (hard  trill,  roue). 

f  dental  r  with  weak  trill. 

t\  d',  «•,  J',  ?i%  the  corresponding  consonants  strongly  palatalized, 
similar  to  ty,  dy^  sy,  jy,  ny. 

6'  strongly  palatalized,  intermediate  between  t'  and  d,  but  weaker 
than  either. 

k  as  in  English. 

wkw  labialized  k. 

ft  like  n  in  singing.  Voiceless  n  is  always  terminal,  and  appears 
after  terminal  /,£. 

^,  g        \  velars  corresponding  to  k  and  g,'  g  in  this  combination 

g  (w,  o)  )      is  often  labialized. 

h,  w,  y,  consonantic,  as  in  English.  Initial  w  is  sometimes  pro- 
nounced nasally,  as  in  wo'tgan  this  one.  In  my  Russian  pub- 
lications I  have  indicated  this  nasalization;  but  it  has  not  been 
indicated  here,  since  it  is  not  morphologically  significant,  and 
seems  to  be  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  sound,  which  appears, 
however,  of  varying  strength. 
d  and  d',  which  are  bracketed  in  the  table  of  consonants,  appear 
only  as  the  development  of  a  strong  palatalization  of  n',  as  in 

fa'nd'an  <  ta'n-yaii  a  good  one 
In  only  one  case  is  initial  d  found, — di'ndin  fire  (from  stem  ym; 
compare   gayi'nla^n  the  one  that   has    fire).      The   reduplicated 
form  yinyin  changes  to  yind'in.,  from  which  develops — by  assimila- 
tion, d'lnd'm;  and  by  intensification  of  the  obscure  vowel,  di'ndin. 
Note. — Examples  of  the  importance  of  the  glottal  stops  are — 

i^'rirkin  he  comes  across  i'rirkin  he  hits 

re^'tirkm  he  rejoices  re'iirkin  he  brings 

yo^'rkin  thou  overtakest  yo'rkin  thou  puttest  in 

ye^'tirkin   the  sky    becomes  ye'tirkin  thou  comest 

overcast 

te^'te^  cold  le'te  lengthwise 

e^te'purkin  it  shows  itself  eie'purkin  it  grows  damp 
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The  consonants  I  and  c  are  intimately  related,  and  frequently  re- 
place each  other,  sometimes  with  a  slight  change  of  meaning  (see  §  122). 

vetca'rkin  and  veLa'rkin  (from  vet-la' rJcin^  see  §  7,  no.  17,  p.  654), 

he  stands 
vllu^'ttim  and  vicu^'Uim  (from  stem  vllu-  ear)  ear-bone 
tei' v)urlci)i    he  walks;  lei'wurkin  he  wanders  about 
Id^'len  winter;  ta^'cen  cold 

Initial  ti  is  sometimes  replaced  by  ti. 

tiLi-tto' ota   >  cicido'oda  in  front  of  the  entrance 

Note. — In  words  borrowed  from  the  Russian,  the  following  substi- 
tutions occur: 

For  Russian  6  (/>),  Chukchee  v  is  substituted. 

For  Russian  *  (/"),  Chukchee  ^j>  or  g  is  substituted. 

For  Russian  x,  Chukchee  kov  q  is  substituted. 

For  Russian  c,  ui  (s,  sh)^  Chukchee  d  is  substituted. 

For  Russian  c  (x),  Chukchee  t  is  substituted. 
Examples : 

Chukchee  Russian 

dai'van  canSa  (storehouse) 

Apo'n  A*ooLKa  (i^thanasius) 

Ge'dhan  tPe^bKa  (Teddy) 

ta'qar  caxap^  (sugar) 

tol  CO.IB  (salt) 

tre'n'non  cpe^Be  (middle) 

§  3.   Vocalic  Ablaut 

The  vowels  have  been  classified  in  three  groups, — weak,  strong, 
and  neutral.  The  weak  ones  are  indicated  bv  z^,  the  strong  ones  by  q. 
A  word,  simple  or  compound,  must  contain  only  strong  vowels  and 
neutrals,  or  onl}^  weak  vowels  and  neutrals,  or  onl}^  vowels  of  one  of 
the  three  classes.  When,  in  composition,  weak  vowels  and  strong 
vowels  come  together  in  the  same  word,  the  former  are  changed  by 
the  ablaut  into  strong  vowels, 

*i  and  i  into  e 
e  and  a  into  a 
u  into  p  or  9 

The  sound  a  differs  in  origin,  therefore,  from  a,  the  latter  being 
the  ablaut  of  e  or  a.  This  process  is  not  confined  to  preceding  or  fol- 
lowing vowels,  but  pervades  the  whole  word.  Elements  containing 
only  weak  vowels  are  combined  without  ablaut.  The  same  is  true  of 
elements  containing  either  neutral  vowels  alone  or  neutral  and  weak 
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vowels.     A  polysyllabic  stem  which  contains  a  single  strong  vowe 
must  have  all  its  vowels  strong. 
Examples  of  such  compositions  are — 

Weak  vowels  or  weak  vowel  and  neutral  vowel: 

pVA-rl'in  he  takes  a^a^Vjj-^viV^/n  the  weather  grows 

ttn-ttki^chm  good  meat  warm 

mei' ni-ti' mkitirn    great  V^t^^P\  snowstorm 

hummock  145.1  nn'nnn  blade  of  knife 

iul-u'Uuut  long  wood 
Ablaut  of  weak  vowel  and  strong  vowel: 
J>ere'yg  (from  piri-yg)  taken 
pena'ipii  {ir om  pifle-ipii)  from  a  snowstorm 
nono'%2M  (from  iiu'nu-ipu)  from  the  blade  of  knife 
aqaijiefnma  (from  aqdinit-ma)  while  the  w^eather  is  growing 

warm 
awkuia' tingle  (from  twMvet-ng)  at  the  beginning  of  leaving 
eu'lu-wa'lat  (from  iul-vgXg)  long  knives  15.2 
tan-maini-me'inil  good,  big  seal 
giLcf-aqa'n-qgr  greedy^  right-hand  driving-reindeer 
There  are  a  number  of   words  with   neutral,  probably  auxiliary 
vowels  (see   §  8),  which  produce  the  ablaut,  as  tint  to  kill;    and 
quite  a  number  of  suffixes  of  the  same  phonetic  character  that  have 
the  same  effect.     In  these  cases  it  is  therefore  conceivable  either  that 
a  strong  vowel  has  been  lost  or  that  the  phonetic  effect  is  primarily 
due  to  other  reasons.     I  give  here  a  list  of  strong  stems  of  this 
character:  ^ 

im  rising  of  water  wurg  dwarf  birch 

iTb  glue  wuhw  stone  68.36 

iprifh  tiist  dawn  j^^^"^  doubled 

yip  to  put  on  37.8  pifil  {-infill)  news  78.4 

yit  {-gti)  to  get  pilil  ripples,  to  bubble  41.1 

yin  tire  pilvint  iron,  metal 

ynif  steep  bank  pilm  darkness  produced  by  a 

yi^'irg  mouth  18.12  storm 

yiggi  bountiful  pilhirr  ilat,  flattened  84.25 

wut  leaf  pilg  float  of  sealskin 

wulh   thin,    with    short   hair  pugl    large,    round,    wooden 

102.12  bowl 

wulhip  to  fling  7ning  hand 

wur  branching  mil  nimble 

1  Greely  for  urine  given  in  a  small  vessel.    See  W.  Bogoras,  The  Chukchee  (The  Jesup  North 
Pacific  Expedition,  vii,  85). 
•  Forms  preceded  by  a  hyphen  are  those  in  which  stems  appear  when  in  medial  position  (see  §  12) 
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mi  Lin  five  107. 2-J 

tim  (-nm)  to  kill  23.5 

timg  {-mg)  to  choke 

timli  to  get  near  to  44.1 

imp  to  stab 

tiL  door  , 

tirk  testicle 

tuw  {-tvu)  word,  promise  49.6 

-thim  to  crouch 

6i7ny  bitter 

duw  bruise 

lip  neck  (bone) 

lim  something  kept  in  re- 
serve, spare  material 

ligiip  deadfall  (trap) 

lu^w  to  vanquish 

-Ipinf  {pinf)  to  give 

-Ipil  (pd)  to  drink 

7'ithil  bridge  of  nose. 

rin7i  tusk,  antler  R,  3.31 

rinnim,  gums 

ring  shy 

rin'fi  to  whittle  (moving  knife 
toward  bodj^) 

Prefixes  of  the  same  character  are — 
im-  all 


ril  (-l)  to  enter  the  sleeping- 
room 

rilh  finger  22.7,  47.2 

rir  to  hunt  down ;  {rir  [-rri]  to 
UNTIE  has  a  weak  stem) 

riro'it  sinew-thread 

rig  hair 

rig  git  to  be  too  narrow,  to 
have  no  room. 

nw  {-nv)  to  scrape;  {ruv 
\^nv\  TO  PUSH  OFF  is  a  weak 
stem) 

-rhipl  (kipl)  to  strike  45.12 

kit  hard 

kitdi  to  hatch  (eggs) 

kilt  middle  part  of  sternum 

kirg  dry 

kirgil  fibrous 

git  thin,  sparse 

git  lake 

gilh  skin 

qiml  {knnl  33.12)  marrow 

flin'fl  stanchion  of  sledge 

nil  smoke  R  32.38 

flirkil  shame. 


kit-  {-gti-)  much,  strongly 
There  are  also  a  number  of  suffixes  with  neutral  vowel,  that  are 
strong: 

-gH^  -¥h  -^Hy  allative  (§  41) 

-ipu,  -epU,^  -gilp'^,  ablative  (§  42) 

-|A(/n),  -lrn(in),  substantival  suffix  (§  52) 

-6k{m)^  -d/;l(/n),  substantival  suffix  (§  53) 

-yri-,  -inin,  augmentative  (§  98,  1) 

-girg{in)  verbal  noun  (§  106,  44) 

-tkm  surface  (§  101,  19) 

-s'q,  -s'qa7i  over,  top  of  (§  101,  20) 

-nv,  -n,  place  of  (§  109,  No.  50) 
Still  other  suffixes  are  strong  because  they  have  strong  vowels: 

-{i)na  allative  of  personal  nouns  (§41) 

-nqg  ablative,  adverbial  (  §  43) 

-gg  augmentative,  (§  98,  3) 

-tqanin,  -Iqanm,  space  of,  (see  §  101,  20.) 
§3 
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'ting  diminutive  (§  98,  7) 
ga — Ttia  comitative  (§  100,  15) 
-ina6i  comitative  (§  100,  17) 
-qa6^  -qal^  by  the  side  of  (§  101,  26) 
-yanv^  -yan^  provided  with  (§  10-1,  38) 
-yodh,  -ggdh,  receptacle  (§  105,  40) 
-yg  passive  participle  (§  107,  47) 
nng^  -ng.  inchoative  (§  110,  63) 
-dJiat^  verbal  suffix  expressing  contempt  (§  110,  66) 

In  the  following  sketch  the  symbols  ^  and  ^  have  been  used  wher- 
ever clearness  seemed  to  require  the  exact  statement  of  the  character 
of  the  vowels.  Wherever  the  character  of  the  vowel  is  irrelevant  or 
the  changes  due  to  harmony  of  vowels  are  obvious,  the  symbols  have 
been  omitted. 

In  a  few  words,  i  is  apparently  a  neutral  vowel;  as  in 

ya'tirgm  (stem  ye't)  the  act  of  coming 
kanka'6irgin  (stem  kerikel-)  the  act  of  descending 

In  these  cases  the  i  has  originated  through  palatalization  of  the 
preceding  consonant  and  the  elision  of  gr,  which,  after  t  and  ,  has 
hanged  to  h  (see  §§7  and  10). 

ya'tirgin  <  ya't'-hirgin  <  ya't-girgin 

Jcanka'dirgin  <  kanka't-hirg^n  <  kanka't-girgin 

In  pronunciation,  «,  and  e,  |,  differ  very  little.  The  pronunciation 
of  the  last  two  is,  of  course,  identical.  The  manner  in  which  the  ablaut 
occurs  with  e,  while  it  is  absent  in  |,  demonstrates,  however,  their 
etymological  difference. 

elere'rkni  he  feels  dull  ) 

alai'dma  while  feeling  dull  j  v^        -  -  '; 

meremer  tear         )  ^ 

*  °,  °  ,        .     „  V  (stem  7)iere) 
mere  gti  to  a  teai:^  \  ^  ^  *' 

pine'inl  snowstorm  |  ._ 

pena-tpu  from  a  snowstorm  \  ^         P^  *i 

keto'rhin  (stem  Tceto)  he  remembers 

o    o  \  O    O  ' 

In  most  cases  a  precedes  or  follows  q^  or  is  followed  by  the 
glottal  stop  ^,  which  has  probably-  originated  through  a  loss  of  q<i 
With  few  exceptions,  a  is  a  weak  vowel. 

a^qq/-mi'mil  bad  water,  brandy 

&^'q(ilpi  quick!  hurry! 

qiii'^'  fawn 

aHqt'p  nail 

a^mu'lin  workinsfman 
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This  d  is  probably  developed  from  e  under  the  influence  of  the 
following  glottal  stop. 

In  several  suffixes  a  appears  without  connection  with  q  or  ^. 

vilu'td  by  means  of  an  ear 
vala'ta  by  means  of  a  knife 

In  a  few  cases  a  belongs  to  the  group  of  strong  vowels,  and  is 
probably  derived  from  |  under  the  influence  of  the  glottal  stop. 
d^Jo'  day 

o       o  •' 

d^ttwei'-nan  interjection,  w^hat  do  you  call  it! 

In  several  compounds  a  appears  as  connecting  vowel  instead  of  /. 
This  happens  also  generally  before  or  after  q.  The  sound  of  a  in 
these  cases  is  short,  and  it  belongs  to  the  neutral  vowels. 

In  the  words  a^'ttm  dog,  a^'ttim  bone,  the  a^  replaces  the  weak  a^, 
and  is  therefore  also  weak. 

u  of  diphthongs  is  generally  a  n equivalent  of  ^/;,  vocalized  when  pre- 
ceding a  consonant.  Therefore  it  is  neutral,  even  if  the  accent  is  on 
the  first  part  of  the  diphthong,  which  increases  the  vocalic  character 
of  the  u. 

teiJce'urkm  he  wrestles 
taikaule'pijL  from  the  wrestler 
upa'urJcin  he  drinks 

In  other  cases  ti  is  by  origin  vocalic,  and  therefore  changes  to  cor  e. 
i/u^rkin  it  thaws  i9^'>^^^  while  thawing 

but  consonantic 

VurJcin  he  speaks  i'^'^^^  while  speaking 

This  i'u^  may  be  explained  as  originating  from  I'yu^,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule,  the  intervocalic  y  dropped  out,  strengthening  at  the 
same  time  /  to  i. 

Consonantic  vj,  especially  when  initial,  requires  a  u  preceding  it. 
This  n,  which  is  simply  a  strong  glottal  intonation,  is  neutral,  and 
drops  out  after  prefixes. 

uwi'rkin  he  cooks  uwe'ma  while  cooking 

ctiwi'rkin  he  cuts  it  off  cuwe'rna  while  cutting 

ge'tmlin  he  cut  it 
luioa'urkin  he  can  not  galvaulen    being    unable    to    do 

something 
§3 
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Russian  loan-words  also  conform  to  the  rules  of  vocalic  harmony. 
vi^lktn  fork  (Kor.  Kam.  vi'lhci)\  stem  vi/Il^e;  Russian  BHiKa 
tu'men  bag  (Kor.  Kam.  cu'ma)\  stem  cume;  Russian  cyMa 
kgmgfk  paper;  stem  komak;  Russian  6yMara 
mu'leuiul  soap  (Kor.  Kam.  m.u'\a)\  stem  mule;  local  Russian  MyiO, 

instead  of  Mbuo 
ytku'tilm  Yakut;  stem  yekut;  Russian  flKyii 
2)reka'6ik,  commercial  agent  {Kov.  p7'eka'ssek)\  Russian  npHKara0KT> 
(Kor.  Kam.  cai'n'ek)  teakettle;*  Russian  4aHHHKT> 
Compositions  conform  to  the  rules  of  harmony,   with  very  few 
exceptions.     The  particles  ELo'n  and  nan  enter  into  close  combination 
with  other  particles  without  affecting  their  vowels:  emiLo'n<emi  elo'u 
where  is  he?     euna'n<eun  nan  so  then  R41.96.     The  former  com- 
pound  may  even  form  an  augmentative  emihonainin  ? where  is  he  then? 
43.6. 

In  pice'g-tuwa'rkm  thou  takest  off  the  boots,  the  second  part 
alone  has  the  ablaut. 

In  deq-a'nmrnen  in  different   directions,  both   parts   have   the 
ablaut,  while  the  weak  forms  dig  and  emninin  would  be  expected. 
The  separate  words  of  the  sentence  are  not  affected  by  these  rules. 

§  4.  Initial  and  Terminal  Consonants 

All  sounds  occur  in  initial  position,  except  the  consonants  z,  z, 
d*,  J',  which  are  not  found  in  uncompounded  stems,  but  seem  to  be 
due  throughout  to  assimilation  (see  §  7). 

L<t+l  6'<i'+y 

L <  l+l  or  r+l  J"  <  d'+y 

All  sounds  occur  as  terminals  except 

i,  L,  t\  [d],  [d-],  a-,  i,  i',  wkw,  f 
-y,  h 

1  presume  the  absence  of  the  former  group  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  by  origin  double  consonants  (see  §  5). 

Voiceless  n  and  n  appear  onl}^  as  terminal  sounds  after  /  and  e. 

No  clusters  of  more  than  two  consonants  occur.  Terminal  conso- 
nantic  clusters  are  not  admissible,  and  are  broken  either  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  obscure  vowel  or  by  being  placed  in  medial  position  by 
the  addition  of  a  terminal  obscure  vowel.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  glottal  stop  does  not  count  as  a  consonant  in  these  clusters. 
It  always  follows  a  long  vowel. 

1  Chukchee  pi'lhikuk  throat-kettle.  §4 
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Terminal  ?^,  particularly  after  /,  becomes  voiceless,  and  hence  very 
weak. 

kemi'nen  staff  ends  in  voiceless  n,  but  in  the  plural  keftu'nenit 
the  h  is  voiced 

This  may  account  for  the  slight  nasal  character  of  unaccented 
terminal  /. 

§  5.  Medial  Consonantic  Clusters 

The  following  consonants  never  appear  in  clusters: 

L,  i,  f,^  [d],  [d-],^  6\  J,  J-,  wkw 

This  proves  again  that  all  of  these  must  be  considered  as  double 
consonants  (see  §  4). 

Besides  this,  the  following  do  not  occur  as  the  first  member  of  a 
medial  cluster: 

The  medial  cluster  tr  occurs  in  some  derivations  of  the  loan-word 
tre'n'non  (Russian  cpe^ee). 

gatre'n'nonta'len  they  went  to  Sredne  Kolymsk 

The  following  do  not  occur  as  second  member  of  a  cluster: 

The  consonantic  medial  clusters  that  have  been  found  are  con- 
tained in  the  following  table,  in  which  dashes  indicate  inadmissible 
clusters. 


p 

t 

k 

9 

c 

m 

n 

n 

V 

I 

rj 

y 

w 

h 

p 

pp 

pt 

pk 

pq 

P9 

PC 

— 

_ 

pi 

pr 

py 

t 

a 

tk 

tq 

tc 

— 

~ 

— 

tv 

— 

itr)- 

ty 

tw 

th 

9 

— 

gt 

n 

99 

g6 

— 

gn 

— 

— 

gl 

gr 

gy 

— 

t 

H 

'k 

'<1 

'9 

^m 

«n 

'n 

H 

tr 

I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

cc 

— 

— 

cv 

— 



£h 

f 

fp 

s-k 

s-q 

s-n 

m 

mp 

ml 

mk 

mq 

mc; 

ml 

mm 

mil 

mn 

ml 

vir 

my 

mw 

n 

np 

nt 

nk 

nq 

— 

ni 

nm 

nn 

— 

nv 

nl 

(nr)nf 

ny 

n- 

ti-p 

nk 

n-q 

n-g 

n-m. 

n-n 

n'v 



n 

— 

— 

nk 

nq 

ng 

— 

— 

nn 

— 

— 



— 

— 

Ip 

It 

Ik 

Iq 

— 

Im 

Iv 

— 

ly 

Iw 

Ih 

r 

— 

rk 

rg 

— 

- 

rv 

— 

rr 

— 

rxv 

V 

yp 

— 

yg 

ym 

— 

yn 

— 



w 

wt 

(wk) 

vjq 

wg 

wm 

WW 

— 

wr 

— 

WW 

§5 


'  Except  t'h. 
»  Except  nd-. 


'  Except  kk,  and  in  one  case  kr,  which  is  probably  an  affricative  q. 
« Except  qq. 
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§  6.   Vocalic  Contraction 

When  sounds  that  form  inadmissible  combinations  come  into  contact 
through  composition,  phonetic  changes  occur. 

(1)  Of  two  weak  or  strong  vowels  in  contact,  the  first  one  is  elided. 

qaL-aa'teJc<qaLe'-aa'6ek  lazy  boy 
d^q-u'Uuut<d^qd-u'ttuut  bad  wood 

(2)  Obscure  /,  e,  ii,  a,  a,  a^,  following  another  vowel  are  elided.  The 
glottal  stop  is  always  retained. 

anqa-nna'n<anqa'-Enna'n  sea-fish 
gapg,u'le7i <  ga-upa'ulen  he  drank 
ie'riH<de'ri-d^'Lel  muddy  snow 
neu^'ttin<ne'u-a^'ttin  female  dog 

§  7.  Medial  Consonantic  Processes 

When  two  consonants  come  into  contact,  certain  changes  occur. 
The  consonants  given  on  the  left-hand  side  form,  when  followed  by 
the  consonants  at  the  head  of  the  columns,  the  following  combinations: 


p        m        V        w 

t 

n 

c     y     r     I 

k 

n 

9 

9 

p 

forms 

with 

mn 

mn 

V 

forms 

with 

wkw 

w 

forms 

with 

wkw    wkw 

wg 

(wkw 
\wf 

t 

forms 

with 

nm 

nn 

I-    rr     L 

n'fi 

Uh 
\ty 

n 

forms 

with 

"<^-C 

n'n 

ny 

6 

forms 

with 

'P   {nm 

}« 

Is-n 
\nn 

\rr     L 

8-k 

in 

s-q 

ih 

y 

forms 

with 

pt 

fU 

fc          fr    gl 

r 

forms 

with 

tt 

nn 

«  i-     {I 

I 

forms 

with 

«   hii 

Ih 

\s-q 

Ih 

ly 

1 

form 

with 

wp      vrm     wkw  wkw 

gt 

pn 

99   ?'■    9^ 

fk 

\fin 

91 
99 

wkw 
99 

ft 

forms 

with 

mp     wm      mv     mw 

nt 

p 

^  S"  >' 

« 

forms 

with 

'p      'm        'v       'w 

H 

'n 

^    ^    *r 

'k 

«7i 

(*9) 

V 

These  changes  may  be  summarized  in  part  as  follows: 

(1)  Voiceless  labial  and  dental  stops  before  nasals  become  nasals. 

(2)  Ic  and  g  before  labials  become  w;  with  v  and  w^  they  form  a 
labialized  k. 

(3)  k,  g,  and  y  before  dentals  become  g. 

§6,7 
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(4)  q  before  consonants  becomes  ^;  only  qq  occurs. 

(5)  n  before  labials  becomes  in;  before  dentals,  n. 

(6)  t  before  labials,  palatals,  and  w,  becomes  s\     When  I  replaces  ty 
it  is  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

(7)  Dentals  before  palatals  are  palatalized. 

(8)  w  with  following  v,  ^/?,  and  sometimes  also  with  ^,  forms  labial- 
ized h. 

(9)  y  following  v,  ^o,  and  ^,  becomes  g. 

(10)  t  (^•),  and  T  with  following  y,  form  t'. 

(11)  I  with  following  y  forms  J",  or  ly. 

(12)  t^  ^,  and  (/')  with  following  v  form  ri'. 

(13)  («!),  ^,  and  /-with  following  z!  form  tt. 

(14)  71  with  following  n  and  ti  forms  gn  and  p/7, 

(15)  n  and  n  with  following  ?/  form  nd'. 

(16)  ^  and  n  with  following  7'  form  often  nf. 

(17)  ^,  ^,  r,  and  Z  with  following  /  form  l.     The  last  two  with  fol- 
lowing I  also  form  L. 

(18)  Z  with  following  /'  forms  rr. 

(19)  I  with  following  ?i  forms  Ih. 

(20)  r  with  following  n  forms  nn. 

(21)  T  with  following  ^  forms  tc. 

(22)  A'  with  following  k  and  ly  form  ^,(;  and  g<i. 

(23)  A-  and  g  with  following  fl  form  nn. 

(24)  ^  with  following  g  forms  gg;  with  following  gu.^  loJcw  {u). 

(25)  ^  with  following  q  forms  qq. 

(26)  I  and  z5  with  following  g  form  //<,  Zy,  and  ZA,  Zy. 

Examples: 

/?n  >  mn  (1)         ge/rme'lin  whetted  <  ge-jme'-ljn 

vala/nna'lm   <    Dola-pna'tin  the  knife-whetter 

44.4 
riiane' im  from  the  inner  skin  {ri'pin  inner  skin) 
^?i  >  mn  (1)        gitte'mnew  <  gitte'p-new  clever  woman 

namnilg' a^ ri   <   na-pnilg' -a^7i    they    asked   him 
^66, 24  ^ 
^/7i   >  Tiw   (1)        mini^ninik  <  inin-iJt-m.ik  let  us  be!     57.1 
nii'lqqn-mu7%  <  7ii-yi'lqat-muH  we  slept 
na! n/mua^n  <  na-trfixi-ii^n  they  killed  it     8.2 
mnt' wkwtnraik   <    mn-e'wkwet-mik   let  us    go 
away!  17.8 
^n   >  ?i?i    (1)         el'minnin  <  el'j/iit-niii  he  took  it     117.9 
tn  >  71 'n  (1,  7)     rei'lqan'fiit  <  re-yi'lqat'nit  they  will  sleep 

gen'ni'ulm   <  ^«-Zmu-Zjn  he  sent  it     104.10  (cf. 
''19.1^104.3)  ■' 
^/>   >  wj/>  (2)        itvUwpe' nvel  <  nviikpe' nvel    many     two-year-old 
reindeer-bucks 
§7 
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muwmg' gqgr  <  7nuk-7ng' gqgr  many    pack-rein- 
deer 
picawhwa' glinin   <  pi6a' k-va' glinin   boot-grass 

(i.  e.,  grass  insole) 
mitwkwe't'hau     <     TnuTc-we't'ha'w     (too)     many 

words 
ew-perg/rkin  <  eg-perg,'rTcin  he  looks  wolf-like 
em' w-tni' tqdmit  <  eLe'g-mi'tqdmit  sweet  blub- 
ber (honey) 
ce'w?nak  <  ceg-77iaJc  egg-shell 
aza' wkwg/ nau  <  aLa' g-va' nan  chewing-gum  (lit. 

sweet  gum) 
alauTkwe'fhau  <  alaq-we't'Iiau  sweet  talk 
uwi'q  tiTTine'n  <  moi'k  tiinne'n  she  killed  herself 

72.27 
rnug-ne!nnet  <  7n\(k-n£nnet  many  otter  (skins) 
mug-re^'w  <  m-iik-re^'w  many  whales 
iimg  li'glig  <  muk-lif  glig  many  eggs 
taq-tai'oihrn  <  cai-tal' ot-hm  tea-baar 
mgfgni  <  mai'-ni  property  piled  up  outside  of 

house. 
ne'goii  <  nei'-ni  mountain 
ve^g-cu'rmni  <  ceH-bu! i^min  grass  border 
va^qran  <  va^i-ran  grass  house 
va^'glinin  <  va^'i-linin  grass 
narkg^' g'U.p'u  <  7ierkuq-gupu  from  the  swan 
a^ne'pu<a'qji-ejm  from  the  fish-hook 
ma^ineJipu  <  rtiaqineAp'^  from  the  arrow 
geHi'keLin<ge-qli'ket-lin  he    has    married 

A  few  stems,  when  preceding  consonants,  change  ^  to  ^,  and  their 
vowels  become  subject  to  ablaut. 

te^  <   tiq  to  cast  metal 
ye^  <   y^$^  quick 
me^<  7)7 iq  small 

ti'qij'TciTi  he  casts  metal 

te^'Tim  he  has  cast  it 

tampera'e  <  tan-pera'e  he  appeared  well 

gempe'lin<ge-npe'-lin  they  landed  12.9 

tam-vg,'irgi7i<tan-vg'i7Yfin    good    being,    good 

state  of  things 
tmn-vmne' irgin<  fan-wane' I rg in  good  work 
ranto'a^t<ra-nto'-a^t  they  went  out  56.8 
tan-cai<tan-tai  good  tea 

§7 


X:?/i  >  i^/^i  (2) 

^-y  >  wkio  (2) 

^2/j  >  wkic  (2) 

^f/?  >  ?o/?  (2) 
gm  >  "^/^w.  (2) 

gv  >  wkw  (2) 

^w  >  lokio  (2) 
^^?!   >  gt       (3) 

kn>gn  (3) 
^r  >  ^y*  (3) 
^Z  >^/  (3) 
yt>gt  (3) 
^/?i  >  gn  (3) 


2/(5  >  ^(5  (3) 
yr  >  g7'  (3) 

^^  >"^^  (3) 
q  before  conso- 
nants >  ^  (4) 


For  instance: 

hp>mp  (5) 
ncy  mv  (5) 
n'w>7nw  (5) 
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ny  >  ny  HW^^'V^'P  <  HW'^'Vi'P  long  time  ago 

nr>nf  tele'n-femkin<itele'n-fe'mkin     ancient     people 

tan-fa' n  <tan-Ta' n    a    good     house;    but     tan- 
roolqal<tan-ro' olqal  good  food 

nl>nl  ten-le' ut <ten-le' ut  good,  clever  head 

f,p>s'p  (6)  mas'  -pa'  af  <mqc-pa'  af  he  seemed  to  cease 

'^nh>s'm  (6)  mes'-kirpi's'-micKvies'-kirpi'c-mit  of  about  the 

size  of  a  cake  of  brick  tea;  but  also  mes'- 
hh'pi'n-mic 

C7i>s')i  (6)  niea'n'i! inj)aqin<i met-ni mpdqin  somewhat  slow; 

but  also  menni' mpaqin 

tk>s'lz  (6)  hirpi^ 8'Tdn<'kirpi^ tkin  belonging  to  a  cake  of 

brick-tea;  but  from  va'Enqac  there  is  derived 
the  adjective  vaEnqa'tken 

6q>s'q  (6)  Jci7pi's'qdi<lcirpi'd-qdi  small  piece  of  brick-tea 

(see  29.8) 

nn>}i'n{7)  qun'ne'ekik<qun-ne'ekik    single  daughter  (see, 

however,  qun-fie'ekik  29.8) 

ng>n'g  (7)  qo7i-gitka'ta<qo}i-gitka'ta  one-\egged 

lq>fi'q,\Y\\enlre-  wu's'quus'<wu'lquul  darkness 
places  a  6 

wv  >  wkw  (8)  raanawTcwa'yrgin  <  raa' 7iaio-va' frgin  straight  act- 

ing * 

lau'IawTciva'irga<lau'lau'-va'p'ga    by  mischiev- 
ous being  117.21 

ww>wTcw  (8)         nawkwafie'irgin<naw-wane'irgin  female  ^ork 

wg>wkiv  (8)         trmara'vjkina^k<timarau'-gg}Tc  I  quarreled 
eime'u)kivf<eime'u-gf  it  approached  9.12 

vyyvg  (9)  niivg^ntgqenat<n-vyi-Mg-qinet     their     breath 

went  out  34.6 

wy>tog  (9)  awgg'lika<a-wygl-ka  without  assistant  124.5 

na'wg§l <naw-yel  female  cousin 

gy>gg  (9)  egga' ilhm <e^g-ya' ilhm  wolf's  paw 

aLofggan  <  aLa'gyan  the  sweet  one 

ty>t'  (10)  yi'lqat' an<yi'lqat-yan  the  sleeper 

Ty>t'  (10)  'ko't'o<ko'T'yg  the  one  bought 

ly>j'  or  remains  a'lkij'o  <  a'lkilyg  the  one  recognized.     The  unal- 
unaltered  (11)        tered  form  occurs  also. 

tr>rr  (12)  gir-ra! ttam <git-raJ ttam  thin  curried   reindeer- 

skin 

tr>rr  (12)  marra'Enki<ma6-ra'EnTci  somewhat  back  of  3'ou 

U  >  tt  (13)  mat-tgre'tu-iva'lin  <  ma6-tgre'tu-wg,'linsoinewha,t 

crazy 
ma'nenqg.t-tatf  <'ma'nenqg,i-tg,f  in   what  direc- 
tion he  moved  on 
87 
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rt>U  (IS)  tut-tei'kik<tu7'-tei''kik  newl}^  made 

nn  >  gn  (14)  teg-ne'lhm  <  ten-n^llun  good  skin 

nn>gn  (14)  teg-ne'us'qdt<ten-ne'tis'qdt  good  woman  62.13 

ny  >  nd'  (15)  inindV Iqaninik  <  minyi'lqanmik  let  us  go  to  sleep ! 

a^'ndilhd^n<d'nyilha^n  let  us  give  it  to  him! 
ny>nd'  (15)  tand'aJn<,tan-ya'n  a  good  one 

nr>nf  (16)  nu'nfi<nu'nri  there  (to  the  right  or  to  the  left 

side  from  the  speaker) 
tl>L  (17)  ge'tqaLinKge'-lqat-lin  he  departed 

il>L  (17)  riiaLu'innun-va'lin<^inab-lu'innnfi-va'lin    some- 

what lazy 
rl>L  (17)  tULU^'k <tur-lu^' k  just  on  seeing  it 

ll>L  (17)  a^tto'oLa'ut<a^tto'ol-la'ut  front  head   (the  star 

Arcturus) 
gene' Lin  <ge-ne'l-li)i  he  has  become  116.21 
lr>rr  (18)  girgo' r-raf mkin<girgo'l-Ta' 7nkin    "upper  peo- 

ple" (i.  e.,  the  beings  supposed  to  live  in  the 
world  above) 
ln>lh  (19)  ge'lhilin> ge'lniUn  (auxiliary  verb,  active) 

t^n^nn  (20)  tun-ne'lhin<.tur-ne'ihin  new  skin 

r6  >  ti  (20)  tBt-6ai  <  t^r-cai  new  tea 

ivalka' tcinin <walka' r-6inin  the  jaw-bone  house 
59.8 
lck>gTc  (22)  mug-kuke'ni<m'iik-kHke'fi[  numerous  kettles,  a 

number  of  kettles 
^?  >  gq  (22)  mug-qora'fii  <  muk-qora' fii  a  number  of  reindeer 

M  >  nfl  (23)  pe' etvan-na' I'vul  <pe'ei^vak-na'l/vid  one-year  rein- 

deer-herd 
^n>n7i  (23)  cen-nito'rkin<6eg-nito'rkin  Qg^  goes  out;  i.  e., 

young  bird  hatches 
kg>i6kw  (24)        mukwui' gun<muk-gui' gun  many   block-houses 
kg>gg  (24)  m,'Q,g-ga'LE<m'^k-ga'LE  indLnj  hiY&s 

gq>qq  {orAy'm      H^qqdi<.^i^g-qdi    little    wolf;     but    'i^g-quli'qul 

suffixes)  (25)  wolf's  voice 

lg>ly  {^Q)  ne'lyi^  it  became  9.11 

tg  >  ty  (26)  ^  ri'tyd^  thou  shalt  be 

§  8*  AuQciliary  Vowels 

(1)  When  clusters  of  more  than  two  consonants  are  formed  by  com- 
position, the  clusters  are  broken  up  by  an  auxiliary  vowel,  ordina- 
rily /. 

Before  ty,  v,  the  auxiliary  vowel  is  u. 

Before  or  after  a  p  which  forms  part  of  a  consonantic  cluster,  the 

auxiliary  vowel  is  ii.  \% 
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Before  or  after  q^  the  auxiliary  vowel  is  d. 
ti' nik-i-le' ut  {ti' mkilgi-le' ut  R  278)  hummock-head 
i'td-i-pilvi'ntin  precious  metal  (i.  e.,  gold) 
gel-i'-tkin-i-lc  on  the  top  of  the  sea-ice  9.1 
na'lvul-i-tlun  the  herd  79.6,  see  also  na'lvUidhin  32.11 
deu't-i-kd  without  head  47.8  ( <  e-hwt-Tcd) 
i'tt-u-wil  precious  ware 
eul-u-wa'lat  lone-  knives  15.2  {<iwl+valat) 
n-i' -np-u-qin  old  one 
n-u-plii!qin  small  one  10.2 
lUanping/ thdqai  eyes  (had)  the  small  old  man 
n-i'tt-d-qin  heavy,  dear 

(2)  Consonants  that  can  not  form  clusters — like  i,  £,  wkvo^  <f,  d'^  t', 
^%  J?  J' — take  also  auxiliar}'  vowels  when  in  contact  with  other 
consonants. 

mu'Lnnul  blood  117.12 

ti'L-i-til  the  entrance  105.15 

TRingi' Linin  hand  57.10 

ga'Lilen  he  entered  into  the  sleeping-room  109.22 

gc'wkuLin  they  have  tied  him  up  20.10  {<ge-wkut-lin) 

(3)  When  two  consonants  forming  a  cluster  come  to  stand  in  final 
position,  an  auxiliary  vowel  is  introduced. 

pi'nil  news 
pu'kil  big  bowl 
evi'rit  dresses  7.8 
In  some  cases,  however,  there  is  a  terminal  obscure  vowel,  which  is 
derived  from  an  older,  stronger  vowel. 
ga'LE  bird  (stem  g^'lha) 
ri'rki  walrus  (stewi  rjrJca) 
ve'LE  raven  (stem  velve) 
ki'rfii  buck,  male  (stem  Tcirfit) 

Short,  obscure  u  may  change  to  w  or  v. 

tu'tirlcin  thou  sayest        tu'wtuw  word  ga'tvilen  he  has  said 

ru'urkin  thou  splittest     ni'wgg  the  split  one  ga'rviUn  he  has  split 

r^'urkin  thouscrapest    ru'wgg  the  scraped  ga'nvUm     he      ha^ 

one  scraped 

j'u'iw't/nthoudisplacest    n^'ty^o  displaced  ge'iivilin  he  has  dis- 
placed 

rg'orhm  thou  pluckest     rg'wgo  plucked  geigo'len    he    has 


§9 


plucked 
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§  10.  Intervocalic  Elision 

(1)  Intervocalic  w^  y,  {i),  and  g  are  either  much  weakened  or  drop 
out  altogether.  This  happens  particularly  when  the  vowels  preceding 
and  following  these  sounds  are  alike.  After  an  elision,  the  two  vowels 
are  often  assimilated. 

ne'ekik  <  new-ekik  daughter 
qaala'len  <  qaqala'len  he  has  passed  by 
gaa'lhiLen  <  gaya'lhiLen  he  has  moved  away 
7nuwa' qea^Tc <.muwa' qega^lc  let  me  sit  down! 
ya'ilhin  and  ya'gilhin  foot 
miti'nmuut<viit-i-tmu-git  we  killed  thee  10.12 
pe'gtu-u'rgirgm  <.pe'gti-wu'rgirgin  runner-noise  32.10 
Hme'erkin<.6iine'tirkin  thou  creakest 

(2)  /  +  y  followed  by  a  vowel,  and  y  +  i  preceded  by  e  and  /,  form 
neutral  i  (see  §  2,  p.  644).  The  preceding  /  is  assimilated  by  this 
neutral  i. 

ge'izin  <  ge'yizin  given 
tio'lhni  <  tiyo'lliin  vein 

O  •'  o 

qia'lhin  and  qiya'lhin  heel 
gei'lqdLin<ge-yi'lqaLin  he  slept 
mi'ilhitKim'yilJtit  I  will  give  thee 

§  Ji.  Phonetic  Influences  "betwecfi  Words 

The  changes  described  in  §§  6-10  occur  not  only  in  word  composi- 
tion, but  also  between  the  end  and  beginning  of  words  that  form  parts 
of  a  syntactic  unit. 

gumni'n  eiokioewhiimla'e^<gum.nV7i  e'wkwew  gg^lgfe^  my  left-hand 

driving-reindeer  passed  by 
ya^'ran  mu'ri  nan'ne'nai'j)u-mB'7e<ya^'rat  mu'ri   we    grew    too 

angry  {ya^'rat   too   much;    mu'ri  we;    an'nmai'pu  to  become 

angry) 
Ernie' n'  urn  dHqe'm  mtg'e^KdHqe'p  nito'e^  a  nail  went  out  {Enne'n' 

one;  d^lqe'p  nail;  ntg,  -nitg  to  go  out;  -i^  3d  per.  sing.) 
ni'ninimij'-a'lhitya^t<^ni'innimit     ya'lhityd^t     the     neighboring 

camp  moved  away 

Sometimes  n  or  t  is  inserted  between  two  vowels — one  terminal,  the 

next  initial — that  come  together  in  a  sentence. 

tele' g-vi^' td-n-i! irhin  gradually  dying  he  is 

Such  insertions,  as  well  as  the  assimilation  of  sounds  belonging  to 

different  words,  are  used  with  a  great  deal  of  freedom. 

§§10.11 
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§  12.  Initial  Consonantic  Clusters 

I  have  found  the  following  initial  consonantic  clusters: 
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Initial 
sound 

Second 

sound 

6 

m         n 

fi 

r 

1 

P 

p6 

pn 

pn 

pr 

pl 

t 

tn 

tn 

tr 

k 

km 

kr 

kl 

q 

qn 

qr 

ql 

g 

gr 

m 

mn 

mfl 

mr 

ml 

n 

nr 

6. 

fil 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  stops  and  nasals,  with  following 
nasal  r  and  Z,  are  the  only  admissible  classes  of  initial  clusters,  and 
not  all  the  combinations  of  these  are  found.  The  combination  p6 
seems  exceptional  in  this  series.  Combinations  which  occur  in  initial 
but  not  in  medial  position  are  printed  in  italics,. 

Examples : 

pr  interjection  88.17 

pri^rem  meat  pudding 

pVdgiJ  that  is  all  107.21 

pla'lcilhin  boot 

ptegtuwa'rkm  thou  takest  off  the  boots 

pne'rkin  thou  whettest  it 

pfio'rkin  thou  imbibest 

tni'rkin  thou  sew  est 

tnairge'ti  to  the  dawn  135.16 

traya'aahi  shall  1  use  it?  93.19 

trennike'iokwd^n  I  shall  do  to  it  99.10 

Icmi'ndqdi  small  son  126.11 

Tcri'tkin  upper  course  of  a  river 

Tcloka'lhin  a  kind  of  berry 

qra'qu  to  the  disowning  94.30 

qres'qi'whivi^  git  enter!  102.35 

qla'tdqai  little  man  9.6 

gro'e^  she  brought  forth  104.8 

nile'rkin  thou  breakest 

mne-ene' nilin  sacrificing-shaman  42.5 

mne^wkwenmik  let  us  go  away!  17.8 

mra'gtia^h  I  shall  go  home  99.2 

mra'yo^nin  shall  we  visit  him?     108.10 
§12 
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nre'q-i-git  what  dost  thou  want?  125.6 

file'n'filet  flame 

qnaunra' gtatye^  take  wife  home  115.8 

Since  many  stems  consist  of  consonantic  clusters  that  are  not  admis- 
sible either  medially  or  initially,  a  great  number  of  very  curious  pho- 
netic changes  of  stems  occur,  either  by  consonantic  assimilation  or 
dissimilation,  or  by  the  insertion  of  auxiliary  vowels.  Since  these 
changes  are  not  so  frequent  in  Koryak,  the  latter  dialect  often  shows 
the  original  form  of  the  stem,  which  can  not  be  recognized  from  the 
Chukchee  forms  alone.  I  will  give  here  examples  of  a  series  of  pho- 
netic changes  of  this  type. 

(1)  Medial  modifications. 


Initial  cluster  of  stems 

Initial  form 

Probable  stem 

Medial  form 

pw 

*pn 

mn 

tn 

Hn 

nn 

tn 

*tn 

n« 

km 

*km 

xirm 

ql 

*ql 

'I 

(2)  In  the  second  group  the  stem,  when  in  initial  position,  loses  the 
first  sound  of  the  consonantic  cluster. 


Initial  form 

Probable  stem 

Medial  form 

A: 

*rk 

rk 

P 

*lp 

Ip 

k 

Hk 

Ik 

g 

*lq 

iq 

I 

HI 

ill 

k  and  tik 

Hk 

Uk 

V) 

*U'k'w 

(wkw) 

V 

Hv 

m 

(3)  In  a  few  cases  a  substitution  of  sounds  occurs,  partly  due  to  the 
phonetic  laws  described  before. 


Initial 

Probable  stem 

Medial 

r 
? 

h.  y 

1  Not  in  all  cases. 


(J2 
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(4)  In  a  great  many  cases  an  auxiliary  vowel  is  introduced  between 
the  members  of  the  cluster. 


Initial 

Probable  stem 

Medial 

pr  and  pir 

*pr 

pr 

puk 

*pk 

pk 

pin 

*pn 

mn 

V  and  tuw 

Hv 

tv 

tat 

*H 

it 

k  and  tik 

*tk 

tk 

til 

*a 

I 

kit 

*kt 

gt 

yit 

*yt 

gt 

kiy 

*ky 

99 

Urn 

*tm 

nm 

git 

*gt 

gt 

m^k 

*mk 

mk 

Hip 

*np 

mp 

Hit 

*nt 

lit 

no 

*fiv 

mg 

rig 

*rg 

rg 

gil 

*gl 

9' 

tr  or  rir 

*rr 

rr 

Qiy 

*qy 

'y 

van) 

*vy 

vg 

wiy 

*wy 

wp 

m 

*ii 

L 

yu 

*yg 

Ig 

cuw 

*CV 

cv 

iin 

*ln 

Ih 

Stem 

*pne 

pne'rkm        thou 

whettest  it 

*tni 

tni'rkin,  thou  sew- 

est  it 

*tni 

tni'urkin      thou 

sendest  it 

*'kminet 

Ictnine' trrkin    she 

brings  forth 

qli'kkin 

twenty    (lit.,    that 

of  a  man) 

*rkile  or 

kil^nnin    he    fol- 

*rkele 

lowed  them  50.8 

^rTciir 

Icu'rirkin       thou 

buyest  it 

*rkipl 

Ici'  pi  1 71  en    she 

struck  her  86.5 

*lpinf 

pfnfirkm     thou 

givest  to  him 

ninemne'qin  she  whetted  it  44.4 

ge'nnilin  he  sewed 

gen'niu'lin  he  sent  it 

gewmi'neLin  she  brought  forth 

eHikkeu'JcMin  nineteen  (lit.,  one 

lacking  to  a  man) 
gerkele'Un  she  followed  him  37.1 

ge'rkuLin  he  bought 

ga'rkrplilen  he  had  struck  86.7 

galpi'  nfilen  he  gave 
nilpi'nfiqenat  they  gave  them  14.3 


§12 
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Stem 

*lpinit  orl  pini'irJcrn    thou     nelpini'tya^n  they  bound  him  8.1 

*lpinit     J       bindest  him 

*lqdt  qa'tyi^  he  left    ge'lqdLzn  he  \eit  59.1 

100.16 
*lqdi7i         qdineu'nin  he  shot     nilqdineu' nin  they  shot  78.10 

at  it  78.13 
*^u  Tcu'i'Tcin  thou  con-     ge'tkulin  he  consumed  it  7.2 

sumest  it 
^wkiit         wuti'lhin    tying    ge'wkuLin  they  had  tied  him  20.10 

stick  101.24 
*tva  va'rlcm  he  is  125,2    qatva'rkin  stay!  57.3 

*PveUa         vet6a' rlcin     he     gatve' tialen  he  siooA. 

stands 
wetta'lm  standing     n/^ye7d«<^e?i  he  stood  48.1 

48.3 
*^  'pi'rgd^n  thou  hast     ge'priUn  plucked  out 

plucked  it 
pri'rlcin    he    tears    ne'prid^n  they  tore  off  30.7 

out 
^pTcir  puki'rgd^t      they     ge'pJciLin  became  8.6 

came  64.2 
*jpfdo  7:>//?/6''??^7i  he  asked    namnilo' a^n  they  asked  him  66.24 

him  80.3 
*tvu  tu'wnen  she  prom-     ga'tvuUn  he  promised  101.21 

°ised'it  49.6 
*ttu  tithifrlcin  he  blows     gettuHin  he  blowed 

*tle  tile'd^t  ihey  TCiOYQ.di    w/^iZe'^f^Het  me  move  thee!  89.7 

64.9 
*tke  tike'7''kin        thou     ga'tkelen  he  smelled 

smellest  of 
*yto  yito'mn  he  pulls  it    gagto'lhi  he  had  been  pulled  out 

out  45.2  ■    42.8 

*Tcyeu  kiye' wTcwi^      he     geggevUln  he  awoke  55.3 

awoke  55.8 
*t'm  timne'n    he    killed     noJnmua^n  they  killed  him  8.2 

him  43.11 
*gt{fL  gitV  n-lu'  Iqdl    ni'gtifiqin  he  is  pretty 

pretty  face 
*nik  7/iu'kidin  more  nu-     nu'mlcdqin  numerous  12.7 

merous  12.3 
*npe  nipe'd^t  they  came     gempe'lin  they  landed  12.9 

ashore  7.8 
*nto  nito'e^  he  went  out    ganto'len  he  has  gone  out  8.4 

56.4  ■  §12 
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Stem 

*nt  niti' rTcin  it   de-     ^e'??^/Z/^  it  has  detached  itself 

taches  itself 
^nvo  no'orkin  he  begins     gamge'lhi  he  has  begun 

*rg  ri'girkin    he    digs     ge'rgilin  he  has  dug  out 

out 
*g'lo  ^jZoV^Titheonesor-     niglo'qen  she  sorrowed  27.10 

rowing  27.12 
*rr  Ti'rig    untying     nerri'net  they  were  untied  63.11 

63.12 
'^rrl  rirri'lirkin  he  puts     gerri'Lin  he  has  put  down 

down 
rirri'lnin  he  let     nerri'lha^n  they  set  him  free  8.2 

him  go  121.33 
*vya  imia'arlcin  he  lets      gavga'zen  he  has  let  go 

go  (an  animal) 
*wyo  wj'yowi  sling  gawgo'ta  with  a  sling 

Hlep  lile'pgi^  he  looked    giiLe'pgi^  look!  79.11  (stem  lile  eye; 

7.6  -p  to  put  on) 

'^ygu  yu'  urlcin     thou     ge'igulin  he  has  bitten  it 

bitest  it 
*tvi  iuwi'pit  piece  cut    nine' tviqin  they  cut  it  72.18 

off  72.19 
*ln  li'nirlcm     he     has     ti'lhigit  I  have  you  as  15.8 

him  as 

The   change  from  initial  r  to  medial  n  occurs  only  in  transitive 
verbs: 

re'urkin  thou  pier-     geneu'lin  he  pierced 

cest  it 
ru'rkin  thou  eatest    genu'lin  he  ate 
it 
but  rine'rkin  he  flies        geri'nelin  he  flew 

Initial  ti  is  sometimes  replaced  by  ci  (see  §  2,  p.  646). 

ti'ti-to'ota  before  the  entrance  (lit.,  entrance  before),  instead  of 

ti' Li-tto' o6a. 

In  a  number  of  cases  stems  seem  to  be  reduplicated  when  initial, 
and  lose  this  reduplication  in  medial  position. 

me'rinfe  slow  n^nfeqin  the  slow  one  (stem  nf^ 

yara'ni  house  gara'Un  having  a  house  (stem  ra) 

yoro'ni  sleeping-room  garg'lhi  having  a  sleeping-room 

(stem  ro) 
§12 
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Perhaps  the  initial  y  of  the  last  two  examples  is  derived  from  r,  as 
in  Koryak  it  replaces  r. 
Irregular  is — 

i^rerkin  he  arranges  a  rein-     geri^'lelin  he  has  arranged  a  rein- 
deer driving-match.  deer  driving-match 

When  a  stem  consisting  of  a  consonantic  cluster  stands  alone,  auxil- 
iary vowels  are  introduced  after  the  initial  and  before  the  terminal 
consonant. 

pi' nil  news  (stem  pnl) 

hu'hil  one-eyed  man  (stem  kkX) 

§  IS,  Pronunciation  of  Men  and  Women 

The  pronunciation  of  the  women  ^  differs  from  that  of  the  men. 
Women  generally  substitute  S  for  d  and  r,  particularly  after  weak 
vowels.  They  also  substitute  §§  for  rTc  and  6h.  The  sounds  6  and  r 
are  quite  frequent;  so  that  the  speech  of  women,  with  its  ever-recurring 
S,  sounds  quite  peculiar,  and  is  not  easily  understood  by  an  inexperi- 
enced ear.  Women  are  quite  able  to  pronounce  6  and  r,  and  when 
quoting  the  words  of  a  man, — as,  for  instance,  in  tales. — use  these 
sounds.  In  ordinary  conversation,  however,  the  pronunciation  of  men 
is  considered  as  unbecoming  a  woman. 

Examples  are — 

Men's  pronunciation  Women's  pronunciation 

ra'inkidhin  $a'7n]ciS§in  people 

Pa'rkala  Pa'h^ala  by  Parkal 

iUinfla'ta  SUmfla'ta  by  a  buck 

Caivu'urgin  Saivu'uSSin  (a  name) 

The  men,  particularly  in  the  Kolyma  district,  drop  intervocalic 
consonants,  principally  n  and  t.  In  this  case  the  two  adjoining  vow- 
els are  assimilated. 

nitva'qaat  <  nitv&Jqenat 

gei'iniheet  <  gei'miLinet 

ti'rkiir  <  ti'rkitir 

*An  example  of  woman's  pronunciation  is  given  in  my  Chukcliee  Mythology  (Publications  of  the 
Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vni,  pp.  144,  145);  and  more  fully  in  my  Chukehee  Materials 
pp.  121-126,  Nos.  26,  27,  28. 

§13 
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It  would  seem  that  this  process  of  elimination  of  intervocalic  con- 
sonants has  been  very  important  in  the  development  of  the  present 
form  of  the  Chukchee  (see  §  10). 

Among  the  maritime  Chukchee,  the  men  use  both  the  fuller  and 
shorter  forms.  Among  all  the  branches  of  the  tribe,  women  use  only 
the  fuller  forms. 

Koryak  (§§  14-18) 

§  14.   Vmvels 

The  system  of  vowels  of  the  Koryak  is  considerably  reduced. 
Corresponding  to  the  Chukchee,  we  may  distinguish  three  classes 
of  vowels: 

(1)  Weak  vowels         i  a      u 

(2)  Strong  vowels        e  o,       d 


(3)  Neutral  vowels 


u 


In  this  series,  e  and  u  are  rare 

e  is  generally  replaced  by  o 

a  is  generall}^  replaced  by  /  or  a 

A  comparison  of  the  table  of  Koryak  vowels  with  that  of  the 
Chukchee  vowels  shows  that  the  glide  'i  is  missing,  e  has  taken  the 
place  of  e,  and  a  neutral  that  of  e  weak  and  a  strong  (see  §  3). 

Diphthongs  formed  with  terminal  z  and  u  occur,  but  the  ic  of  the 
Chukchee  is  often  replaced  by  w  or  r. 

Kor.  Kam.     apdvehin  Chukchee  upa'urhin 

In  the  dialect  of  the  Kerek,  i  often  replaces  strong  6,  and  is  a 
strong  vowel. 

Kor.    Kam.  Kerek  Chukchee 

me'  mil  thong-seal  mi'mil  thong-seal       vie'mil    spotted  seal 

tanne'ti  tanni'ti  tanne'ti     to  a  tannin 

o  o  © 

I  have  observed  that  the  Asiatic  Eskimo,  when  speaking  Chuk- 
chee, also  have  a  tendency  to  replace  e  by  i.     They  say — 

mi'  mil  instead  of  Chukchee  m.e'inil  spotted  seal 
tirga'arkin  instead  of  Chukchee  terga' arlcin  he  cries 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  peculiarity  of  the  Eskimo  is  related 
to  that  of  the  Kerek. 
§14 
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§  15,  Consonants 


Labial 

Alveolar    .... 
Palatalized  alveolar 

Palatal 

Velar 

Glottal 


Stop 

Affricative 

Nasal 

Contin- 
ued 

Lateral 

Surd 

Sonant 

Surd 

Sonant 

Surd 

Sonant 

P 
t 
t- 
k 

e 

- 

- 

- 

m 
n 
n' 
il 

V 

s,c 
S-,  i 

X 

{LL)ll 

Trill 


h,  w,  y, 

§  16.  Comparison  ivitJi  Chukchee 

The  principal  differences  between  this  system  and  that  of  the 
Chukchee  are  found  in  the  series  of  affricatives,  laterals,  and  trills. 
The  laterals  and  trills  are  absent  in  the  Koryak  of  Kamenskoye. 

(1)  6  is  often  replaced  by  c  (in  Kor.  II,  pronounced  like  English  sk). 

Korj^ak  II  oia'kocik  Kor.  96.22  (Chukchee  uwa^qoce' gti  Kor. 
95.6) 
ora'ceh  Kor.  102.  IT  (Koryak  I  oyafdeh  Kor.  101.1) 

(2)  6'  and  j'  are  replaced  by  a  strong  and  long  yy. 
Tco'yyon  the  one  bought  (Chukchee  Jco'j'o) 

(3)  As  in  Chukchee,  I  is  closely  related  to  6,  s\  s,  (see  §  2). 

la'xlan  winter  tE'xcex  cold 

gayi'sqata  sleep!  Kor.  31.8      tiyayi'Tqatih  I  will  sleep  Kor.  31.8 

jpipi'kalfiin  mouse  Kor.  58. 7    pi/pi' kta-fiaw Mouse- Woman  Kor. 

23.3 
valvi'mtila^nafi    to    Raven-     va' bvi-fia' ut  Raven- Woman  Kor. 
Man  Kor.  12.4  18.4 

Correspondences  of  Koryak  7  and  Chukchee  c,  s\  s,  and  vice  versd^ 
are  also  not  rare. 

Koryak  ^/aZ^^/'iy/^m  he  entered  Kor.  13.9  (Chukchee  resqi'wkwi^ 
il.2) 
vos'qe'ti  to  darkness  Kor.  57.6(Chukcheeiyw7^/^  126.1) 

(4)  Koryak  I  is  pronounced  almost  like  Polish  I  (Russian  j),  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  touching  the  upper  teeth,  the  posterior  part  of  the 
back  of  the  tongue  being  depressed  at  the  s^me  time.  The  tip  of 
the  tongue  is  a  little  farther  back  than  in  the  corresponding  Polish 
sound.     This  sound  may  be  recognized  even  preceding  an  i. 

gavi^'yalin  he  has  died  (Chukchee     gevi^'lin) 

§§15, 16 
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The  ordinary  post-alveolar  I  is  also  found. 
naw'anpil  little  woman. 
milya'qpil  small  shell  Kor.  23.8 

(6)  The  Chukchee  l  and  l  are  replaced  by  a  sonant  sound  produced 
by  contact  between  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  upper  teeth  and 
between  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the  palate.  The  sound  is  con- 
tinued, and  accompanied  by  a  slight  trill  of  the  back  of  the  tongue. 
Although  this  sound  replaces  both  l  and  l  of  Chukchee,  I  have 
retained  for  it  the  second  Chukchee  symbol,  l. 

(6)  The  Chukchee  r  is  replaced  in  Koryak  I  by  y,  which,  with  pre- 
ceding vowels,  forms  diphthongs.  * 

The  y  of  the  Koryak  is  always  pronounced  with  a  raising  of  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  which  gives  it  a  somewhat  sibilant,  strongly  as- 
pirated effect.     In  Paren  it  sounds  sometimes  almost  like  t. 


Kor.  Kam. 

Icoi'nin 

va'yki7i  Kor.  13.10 
nito'yhin  Kor.  12.5 
ydlqi'wilan  Kor.  13.9 
ya'qiyJcin  Kor.  66.14 


tiyayai'tifi    I'll     go    home 
Kor.  30.5 

Paren 

ye'h  Kor.  60.1.,  64.14 
ya'lvinnen 


Chukchee 

Tcoi'nm  cup 
va'rkin  there  is 
fiito'rkin  he  goes  out 
resqi'wkwi^  11.2,  19.3  he  entered 
re'qarhin  18.6  what  has  happened 

to  you? 
ra'gtie^  he  goes  home  122.7 


te'li  there 

de'lvinnin  he  will  vanquish  him; 
but  ya'lviifinen  Kor.  92.20 
In  a  number  of  cases  r  is  replaced  by  s',  s,  t,  or  6, 


Koryak 

gayi'ddalin  Kor.  17.3 
'ga'iiilin  Kor.  15.10 
gidgolai'ti  to  a  high  place 

Kor.  20.1 
fladnin  Kor.  60.9 
gapi's'qalin  Kor.  84,11 
yi'ssilc  Kor.  39.2 
gi'ssa  Kor.  18.7 
ina'ssinafi  Kor.  24.10 

wu'ssin  Kor.  30.3 
-gitfL{in) 
palga' thiifiin 


Chukchee 

geyirre'hin  96.21  it  was  full 
ge'lhiUri  64.4  he  had  him  for 
girgo'lqen  124.1  from  above 

na'rgin  49.7  outside 
gepi'rgilin  she  fell  down 
ri'rilc  to  untie  something 
gir  thou 

ine'rrine  marline  spike,  awl  (in- 
strument to  untie  with) 
wiifrri  on  the  back 
-girg{in)  abstract  noun 
palqa'tirgin  old  age 


1 1  have  written  the  i  corresponding  to  Chukchee  diphthongs  with  t,  while  for  the  sound  cor- 
responding to  r  I  have  retained  y. 
§16 
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The  sound  r  appears  in  Koryak  1  folk-lore  as  characteristic  of 
several  monsters  and  evil  spirits.  It  is  also  used  in  Russian  loan- 
words. 

Tca'rman  pocket  (from  KapMaei) 

preka'ssek  commercial  agent  (from  npHKamHKi.) 

ta'qar'  sugar  (from  caxapi) 

In  the  last  of  these  the  r  is  palatalized. 

(7)  In  Koryak  II,  r  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  in  Chukchee,  and 
also  sometimes  replaces  the  Z  of  Koryak  I. 

Tca'mak-ru  (village  Reki'nnok)   1         „  .  .  ,. 

;        *  small  image  or  a  guardian 

kamak-lu  (Kamenskoye)  J  ^ 

In  other  cases  r  is  replaced  by  t^  s',  6,  as  in  Koryak  I. 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam.  Voyampolka,  Kamchatka 

ti'rkitir  sun  ti'ykitiy  Kor.  19.3         ti'tkitit 

e'ner  star  a'nay  e'ner 

mu'ri  we  rnu'yi  (dual)  mu'ri  (dual) 

(8)  The  Chukchee  r  is  replaced  by  y  or  by  palatalization  of  the 
preceding  consonant  in  Koryak  I,  by  t  in  Koryak  II. 

Koryak  I,  gape'nyilen  he  attacked  him.  Kor.  96.8   (Chukchee 
pe'nfinen  Kor.  95.10,  Koryak  II,  gape'ntilen,  Kor.  96.26) 

(9)  In  the  dental  series,  s  appears  chiefly  in  place  of  Chukchee  r; 
6  sometimes  replaces  y;  it  often  replaces  tk. 

rnjssaa'lomi  we  shall  hear  (Chukchee  mirraa'lomi) 
ii'hil  tongue  Kor.  56.4  (Chukchee  yi'liil  7.10) 
gitta't  legs  Kor.  57.2  (Chukchee  gitJca't  51.4) 
qilu'ttu  drum!  Kor.  69.4  (Chukchee  gilu'thui^) 

(10)  y  often  replaces  Chukchee  g. 

yilcia'vekin  he  makes  haste  (Chukchee  gaiia'urkin) 
tayyenivo'ykin  he  began  to  cough  Kor.  84.20  (Chukchee  teggi 
102.35) 

(11)  V  often  replaces  Chukchee  w.  Initial  v  is  much  more  fre- 
quent than  initial  w. 

valo'm  Kor.  55.7  (Chukchee  walo'm  32.7)  to  hear. 

(12)  d'  of  the  Kamenskoye  dialect  is  analogous  to  the  same  sound 
in  Chukchee,  and  appears  after  palatalized  n. 

Kor.  Kam.  naw-i'nd'ula^n<naw-i-nyu-la^n  the  one  serving  for 

a  wife  (stems  naw  woman;  nyu  to  watch  the  herd) 
Chukchee  neimd'u'lm <neu-7iyu-lin  (stems  new,  -nyu  [riu]) 

fil6 
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The  Paren  n  in  this  position  is  simply  palatalized,  and  we  have 
the  corresponding  word  fiewi'nn'ida^n. 
In  the  same  wa}^, — 

Kamenskoye  na'nd'en,  or  even  na'njen  (from  na'nyen) 
Paren  na'n'en  that  one 

(13)  h  is  almost  a  velar  continuant,  and  after  consonants  sounds 
similar  to  g. 

palqa'thenm  a,nd  palqa'tgenin 

qiya'thi  Kor.  21.10  come!  (Chukchee  qaye'tyi^  15.11) 

(14)  wg  or  ^"  (labialized  g)  replaces  Chukchee  labialized  jfc,  (lyl'w). 

Koryak  Chukchee 

ylwgici'ta  Kor.  32.1  iwkuci'td  37.3  drinking 

gawgu'Lin  Kor.  23. -4  ga'whuhin  20.10  they  tied  him 

qakya'wgi  Kor.  28.9  qagge'ivkwl^  75.31  wake  up! 

(15)  X  often  replaces  Chukchee  q. 

(16)  In  place  of  the  glottal  stop  of  Chukchee,  when  due  to  the 
elision  of  <7,  the  older  q  is  often  retained  or  replaced  by  x. 

tE'xtex  cold  (Chukchee  ta^'teri) 

ma'qmit  arrows  (dual)  (Chukchee  md^'mit^  plural) 

The  glottal  stop  of  Koryak  is  always  stronger  than  the  corre- 
sponding sound  of  Chukchee,  and  has  a  tendency  to  lengthen  the 
preceding  vowel. 

yo^'ekm  he  overtakes  (Chukchee  yo^'rl'in) 

(17)  '  indicates  a  pause  (glottal  stop),  which   does   not   occur   in 
Chukchee.    wpivb  aW nin  he  kicked  him 

(18)  The  marked  tendency  of  Chukchee  to  lose  intervocalic  conso- 
nants like  y,  <7,  and  w  —  a  tendency  which  in  the  men's  speech  affects 
also  n  and  t  —  is  absent  in  Korj^ak;  and  consequently  many  fuller 
forms  occur  which  presumably  explain  the  frequent  vocalic  clus- 
ters of  Chukchee.  In  all  those  cases  in  which  the  Chukchee  loses 
intervocalic  consonants,  these  are  found  in  Kor^^ak. 

Kor.  Kam.  tyo^' gahm  I  overtook  him  (Chukchee  tiyo^'a'n) 
Other  words  that  retain  no  trace  of  the  intervocalic  consonant  in 
Chukchee  have  it  in  Koryak. 

vai'mn  river  (Chukchee  ve'eni) 

yawa'ylcin  he  uses  it  (Chukchee  ya'arhn) 

a^'la^l  axe  (Chukchee  a^'al,  but  also  aHlia'tti,  aH-ga'tti,  ga'tti 

hatchet) 
uyilvat  to  play  Kor.  32  7  kchee  uutvet  43.3) 

§16 
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These  older  forms  are  even  more  pronounced  in  Paren. 
Kor.  Paren  ei!ek  lamp  intu'welpjy  son-in-law 

Kor.  Kam.  a'ak  intu'ulpiy 

Chukchee  e'eh  intu'ulpir 

The  Chukchee  cluster  Ih  is  replaced  by  In  in  Kamenskoye. 
Kor.  Kam,  ke'nmilni7i  root  (Chukchee  ke' nmilhin) 

§17.   Vocalic  Ablaut 

The  range  of  the  ablaut  is  more  restricted  in  the  Koryak  of  Kam- 
enskoye than  in  Chukchee, 

i  changes  into  e, 

u  changes  into  o; 

^i'tyZ^Tia^fthe}^  said  Kor.  21,2  gewnrvg'len  he  said  Kor.  14.4 
nu'tanut  countrj'^,  land  ya'nya-nota'lo  foreigners 

but  a  as  ablaut  of  e  does  not  occur,  both  sounds  being  represented 
by  a  neutral  a.  The  Chukchee  |  is  replaced  by  e,  the  same  sound 
that  represents  the  ablaut  of  i. 

The  neutral  «is  exemplified  in  the  following  words  of  the  Kam- 
enskoye dialect: 

Kor.  Kam.  Chukchee 

kdlilykni  (stem  kali)  ktliykin  (stem  ktl%) 

nu'tanut  land  (stem  nuta)  nu'tenut  (stem  nutt) 

akkat  sons  (stem  a'kka)  ^'^"^'1  ^  (stem  ^kke) 

aima'wikin  thou  approachest  (stem  cime'urkin  (stem  timcu) 

aim  aw) 
kama'na  dish  (stem  kama)  keme'jii  (stem  kerne) 

Since  a  is  neutral,  these  stems  are  also  combined  with  weak  vow- 
els.    For  instance, 

i'i6i-ka?na'fi,a  heavy  dish  (from  itdi  heavy ,  dear) 
There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  a  represents  the  type  o, 
which  requires  the  ablaut, 

e' vil-ta' mtam  goitre,  long  tumor  (stems   i'vil   long,   tdmtam 

tumor):  Chukchee  to! mtam 
qata! 2)-e! mat  load  of  food  for  winter  use  Kor.  86.17  (stems  qO'ta^p 
fish  for  winter  use;  imt  load);  Chukchee  qata' p-t  rait 
An  example  of  the  occurrence  of  e,  corresponding  to  Chukchee  |, 
is — 

me'y^m^y  tear  (stem  m^ye)\  Chukchee  ine'j'emer  (stem  mei^e) 
gape'nyilen  she  attacked  her,  Kor.  96.8  (stem^;>e;??/);  Chukchee 
pe'nfinen  Kor.  95,10  (stem  ^^|?<r) 
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Since  the  vowel-pair  e-a,  and  the  vowels  |  and  a  of  Chukchee, 
are  much  more  common  than  the  i  and  u  groups,  the  ablaut  is  not 
as  striking-  a  feature  of  Koryak  as  it  is  of  Chukchee. 

In  the  Kamenskoye  dialect  the  ablaut  of  i  and  u  is  not  as  rigidly 
required   as  in  Chukchee.      Particularly  in   word  composition  the 
weak  vowels  often  remain  uninfluenced  by  the  strong  vowels  with 
which  they  come  into  contact.     We  find,  for  instance, — 
napda' -mu' yu  instead  of  napda' -ttio' yo  we  are  left. 

The  weak  i  of  Chukchee,  which  is  due  to  the  contraction  of  thi 
and  6hi  into  ti  and  H^  does  not  occur,  since  the  consonantic  cluster 
remains  unchanged. 

jydlqa' thitnin    or   lydlqathe' nm  old    age    (compare  Chukchee 
palqa'tirgin  <palga'thirgin) 

Initial  u  inserted  before  w,  labialized  k  (wkw),  and  y,  occurs  here 
as  in  Chukchee,  and  is  neutral. 

Koryak  Chukchee 

uwa'tikin  he  kisses  (stem  uwat)  uJiwe' erhin  (stem  uhivet) 

uyd^'qut  husband  (stem  uya^'qut)  iiwa^'quc  (stem  uwa^'qut%) 

Several  dialects  of  both  groups  of  the  Koryak  have  retained  the 

vowels  t  and  |.     These  have  the  ablaut  analogous  to  that  of  the 

Chukchee. 

Kor.  Kamenskoye  gatai'kilin  (stem  tailn)  "I 

Kor.  Paren  getei'kilin  (stem  teiJci)  \  he  has  made 

Chukchee  getei'kilin  (stem  teiki)  J 

§  18,  Other  Phonetic  Frocesses 

Lack  of  Vocalic  Contraction. — When  two  vowels  come  together, 
contraction  rarely  occurs. 

Chukchee  Kor,  Kam. 

anqa'-7ina'n<ia.nqa'-Enna'n  anqa'-Enna'n  sea-fish 

neu^'ttin<neu-a^'ttin  naw-a^'ttm  she-dog 

Medial  Consonantic  Processes. — The  alveolars  t  and  6  are  not  pala- 
talized by  following  g  or  h  (see  §  7,  26). 

Chukchee  Koryak 

palqa'ti-rgin<palqat-girgin  paJqath-e'-nin  old  age 

n  generally  remains  unchanged  before  other  consonants. 

Chukchee  Koryak 

tam-pera'rkin<^tan-jpera'rkin         tan-peye'yklii  he  looks  well 
qinere'rapei^  take  meat  out  of        kokafcpalai' ke  they  take  meat 
kettle  for  me  (stem  mpe)  out  of  kettle  Kor.  27.5 

k  before  other  consonants  occurs. 
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Chukchee  Koryak 

nigtdqen<n{<.  Ict-qen  niktd'qen  hard 

The  medial  clusters  fcm,  pn^  pii,  which  are  absent  in  Chukchee, 
occur  in  Koryak. 


Chukchee 

gewmine'Ltn  <  ge-Tcminel-lin 

amnilka  <  a-pnl-ka 
namfiila' tinat  78.4  <na-pfil- 
atinat 


Koryak 

gcikmi' fialin  she  brought  forth 

a  child 
apniTka  no  news 
gapTcilanvo'lenau      they     told 

about  Kor.  26.1 


Auxiliary   Vowels. — The  most  frequent  auxiliary  vowel  is  /;  but 
a,  which  replaces  Chukchee  a,  also  occurs. 

Chukchee  Koryak 

yara'ni  yaya'na  house 

nitcaqin  ni'ttaqin  heavy 

The  terminal  vowel  /  in  Koryak  often  assumes  a  more  per- 
ceptible nasalisation  than  the  corresponding  Chukchee  sound 
(see  §  2,  p.  645). 

ee'ti  and  ee'tin  to  the  sky  Kor.  14.9,  10. 

(Compare  Chukchee  anqa-torms'ti  to  the  seashore  67.17) 
Initial  Consonantic  Clusters. — I  have  found  the  following  initial 
clusters  in  the  Koryak  of  Kamenskoye: 


Initial 
sound 

Second  sound 

6 

m         n        il 

y 

I 

V 

P 
t 

p£ 

pn       pn 
tn       tn 

py 
ty 

P\ 

tv 

k 

km 

ky 

kl 

Q 

QV 

5{ 

9 

m 

ml 

n 

nl 

n 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  table  agrees  well  with  the  corresponding 
table  in  Chukchee  {r  being  throughout  replaced  by  y),  except  that 
tv  occurs,  which  is  impossible  in  Chukchee. 

Kor.  Kam.  Chukchee 

tvi'tiJcin  he  stands  vetc'a'rlcm  (stem  -tvet6a) 

tottai'nik-tve'tckin  he  stands  gatm' tialhi 

on  the  outer  part  of  the 

house  Kor.  43.5 
gatvi'lin  he  stood 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 43  §18 
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However,  va'yhn  Kor.  Vd.KXtva-yJcm  loses  its  initial  t. 
The  changes  that  occur  in  consonantic  stems  in  medial  and  initial 
position  are  quite  analogous  to  those  of  the  Chukchee,  except  that  Tc 
appears  with  following  consonant  in  initial  position.     Other  differ- 
ences are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Chukchee 

Koryak 

Initial 

1     Stem 

1 

Medial  ; 

Initial 

Stem 

Medial 

pn 

*pn 

mn 

pn 

*pn 

pn 

km 

*km 

wm 

km 

*km 

km 

k  or  tik 

1      *tk 

tik 

k  or  tik 

*tk 

a 

k 

*rk 

rk 

k 

*yk 

yk 

? 

'      *lg 

14 

Q 

*lg 

ii 

V  or  tuw 

j      *tv 

tv 

V  or  tv 

*tv 

tv 

pin 

*pn 

mfl 

pin 

*pn 

pii 

no 

*nv 

mg 

fi/r 

*nv 

nv 

rig 

*rg 

rg 

sh  or  yig 

*$h 

sh 

ir  or  rir 

i      *'' 

rr 

\yiy 
[yiss 

*yy 

yy 

ru  (i) 

j    *t-y 

vg 

1      viy 

*vy 

vy 

yu 

\     *i'9 

i? 

yig 

*lg 

^ 

Examples: 

pna'lkin  he  whets 
tni'lkin  thou  sewest  it 
tni'vi'Tci/i  thou  sendest  it 
Icmina' tilcin  she  brings  forth 

Icn'yiTcin  thou  buyest  it 
pinye'Tcin  thou  givest  to  him 
qati'  you  left  Kor.  18.5 
Tiu'lkiii  thou  consumest  it 
M'pliJc  striking  Kor.  62.4: 

va'iTcin  he  is 

vanvo'ykin  he    begins    to  stay 

Kor.  13.6 
tvi'tilcni  he  stands 
tve'tiJc  to  stretch  Kor.  38.8 

pyi'llcin  thou  tearest  it  out 
pinlo'ikin  thou  askest  him 
tittu'ikrn  he  blows 
tila'ikin  he  moves 


tiTce'ikin  thou  smellest  of 


§18 


gapna'Un  he  has  whetted 
ga7\ni'lin  he  has  sewed  it 
ganniu'lin  he  has  sent  it 
galcmi'naUn  she  has  brought 

forth 
gaiku'yh'n  he  has  bought  it 
gaJjji'nyelen  he  has  given 
ga'lqaLin  he  has  left  Kor.  17.3 
ga'tculin  he  has  consumed  it 
qaykipla' gitca  iir\ke:h.\m.\  Kor. 

23.8* 
ga'tcalen  he  has  been 
gatcanvo'ltnau  they  began  to 

stay  Kor.  23.1 
ga'tr'din  he  stood 
ga'tvelen  thev  stretched  it  Kor. 
■     38.8 

gapyi'Iin  he  has  torn  it  out 
ga/milo'hm  he  has  asked 
gettu'lin  he  has  blown 
gala'lin  he  has    moved 

i4.9 
ga'ttelen  he  smelled  of 


Kor. 
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yito'iTcin  he  pulls  out 
time'Tcin  thou  killest  it 

nito'ykin  he  goes  out 
nivo'ikin  he  begins 

yigi'Tcin  or  shi'Tcin  he  digs  out 
yi'yikin  thou  untiest  it 
yi'ssik  to  untie  Kor.  39.2 

i/issi'lilcin  thou  puttest  down 
viya'tekin  he  lets  go  (an  ani- 
mal) 
vuydlanfiivo'ykin    a     snow- 
storm set  in  Kor.  13.10 
yigu'ikin  thou  bitest  it 
ya'w/'Jcm  thou  piercest  it 
yu'Tcka  to  eat  Kor.  57.1 
yu'ilcin  he  eats 
ylna'lkiii  he  flees 

lelapitcofivo'ylcin     he     looks 
up  Kor.  42.8 
Irregular  is — 

iya^'ikin   he  arranges  a  rein- 
deer driving-match 


gaUo'Ien  he  has  pulled  out 
ga'nmilen    he    has    killed    it 

Kor.  43.6 
ganto'len  he  went  out  Kor.  48.6 
garivo'Jen  he  has  begun  Kor. 

48.3* 
ga'shilhi  he  has  dug  out 
gayyi'liii  he  has  untied  it 
nassi'nvogum  they  are  untying 

me  Kor.  39.3 
gassi'lin  he  has  put  down 
gavya'len  he  has  let  go 

gawya'lyolen  there  was  a  snow- 
storm Kor.  13.1 
gaigu'lin  he  has  bitten 
gana'wUn  he    has   pierced   it 
ganu'linat    they    have    eaten 

(transitive)  Kor.  57.2 
gayi'nalin  he  has  fled  (intransi- 
tive) 
aqaLcipnivo'ylin  he  looks  bad 
Kor.  13.8 

gall'yaHin  he  has  arranged  a 
reindeer  driving- match 


Dropping  of  Suffi.ees. — It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  all  dialects 
of  the  Koryak  tend  to  drop  the  last  syllables  or  sounds — mostly 
suffixes — when  these  are  not  accented 

Kor.  Kam.  mini'lqcmmiTc  or  mini'lqat  (Chukchee  mini'lqdnmik) 

let  us  go  I 
Kor.   Kam.    gaa'Lin,   Kor.    II  (village  Qare'nin)    geye'hin  or 

gey e' LI  (Chukchee  ge'ehin),  he  has  come 
Kor.  Kam.  vi'tvitpili,  Kor.  II  (village  Voyampolka)  vi'tmtpiy 
small  seal 

Kamchadal  (§§  19-23) 
%  19.    Vowels 

(1)  Weak  vowels     'I     i    e     u     il    e 

(2)  Strong  vowels     <"    e    a     o     o     6     v 

(3)  Neutral  vowels     i    e    i     a    a     u 


§19 
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The  symbols  designate  the  same  sounds  as  those  in  Chukchee. 

I  almost  like  a  diphthong  ie,  long;  a  glide  from  long  i  to  long  o. 
e  like  English  a  in  make^  long,  lips  wide  apart,  corners  of  mouth 

much  retracted. 
E  French  eti  in  heurre. 
o  German  o  in  offnen. 

u  French  xi  in  lune^  but  harder;  more  like  the  Yakut  ^. 
6  English  short  o  in  not. 
u  English  u  in  hut. 
u  as  in  Chukchee. 

«,  °,  "  indicate  the  resonance  of  the  respective  vowels;  for  instance, 
in  Tc/txH  Icoju'i^n. 

Unusual  length  and  shortness  are  expressed  by  the  macron  and 
breve  respectively. 

§  20,  Consonants 


Stop 

Affricative 

Nasal 

Continued 

Lateral 

Surd 

Fortis 

Sonant 

Surd 

Fortis 

Surd 

Sonant 

Labial 

P 
t 

k 
Q 

p! 
k! 

9 

t  < 

e 

c! 

m 
n 

n- 

ft 

/ 

c 
s- 
X- 

X 

V 

z 
3 

I  I 

Palatized  alveolar. 
Anterior  palatal... 
Palatal 

Velar 

Glottal 

Trill 


w,  y,  h 

f  is  rather  rare;  for  instance,  \x\flit  a  fish  of  the  genus  Coregonus. 

X  German  ch  in  Bach. 

X'  German  ch  in  ich. 

j   French  ;'  in  jour.,  but  with  a  weak  preceding  trill,  somewhat  like 

Polish  rz  in  rzeka. 
z  sonant  s,  as  in  French  rose. 
I  as  in  Koryak. 
w,  y,  always  consonantic. 
^,  ',  glottal  stops,  the  former  only  after  short  vowels,  the  latter 

after  consonants,  as  in  vi'Vvil. 

r,  6\  n'\  are  pronounced  with  strong  initial  aspiration. 
§20 
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7,  c,  (5,  are  often  pronounced  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  in  dental 
position,  so  that  they  attain  a  lisping  character, — 

J  between  z'  and  z 
c  between  s'  and  s 
6  between  §'  and  § 

1  am  inclined  to  attribute  this  mannerism,  which  is  affected  by 
many  individuals,  to  the  influence  of  the  speech  of  the  Russian 
Creoles  and  half-bloods,  who  have  this  peculiarity  in  the  whole  area 
between  the  Kolyma  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  In  Krasheninni- 
koff's  records  there  are  only  slight  indications  of  this  tendency. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  some  of  the  older  dialects  had  this 
tendency.     Thus  Krasheninnikoff  writes  (in  my  transcription) — 

cemt  (Western  dialect)  1  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
semt  (Southern  dialect)  J 

At  present  in  the  western  dialect,  the  only  one  surviving,  the 
word  is  pronounced  both  cimt  and  simt. 

§  21.  Comparison  with  ChukcJiee  and  Koryak 

(1)  Chukchee  r,  Koryak  I  j,  ^,  «,  or  t^  is  replaced  in  most  cases  by  j?*, 

Chukchee  Kamchadal 

git,  gir  Tci'ja  thou 

mu'ri  mu'ja  we 

(2)  Chukchee  and  Koryak  g  is  replaced  by  Tc  or  x. 

Chukchee  Koryak  Kamchadal 

gwn  gum  Ici'mma  I 

gi'ningi  yigi'ngin  xi'ligifi  fish- net 

(3)  Initial  g  of  the  comitative  and  verbal  prefix  (see  §§  48,  64,  66) 
is  replaced  by  Jc!. 

Chukchee  Koryak  Kamchadal 

gene'wdnd  gana'wana  Tclne'ditm  with  a  wife 

genu'Un  ganu'lin  Tdnu'Tcmin  he  has  eaten 

(4)  Chukchee  gw  (Koryak  gv)  is  replaced  by  xv. 
xo'xval  thence 

(5)  Chukchee  and  Koryak  w  and  v  are  replaced  by  hv. 


Chukchee 

Koryak 

Kamchadal 

watta'p 

vata'p 

hvata'pt 

reindeer-moss 

va'lE 

va'la 

hvaU 

knife 

wi'ut 

viut 

hivt 

whalebone 

vi'n'vi 

vi'nva 

hvi'nve 

secretly 
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(6)  The  glottal  stop  following  the  initial  vowel  of  Chukchee  and 
Kor3^ak  is  often  replaced  b}'  x  or  Ic  preceding-  the  vowel. 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam.  Kamchadal 

H^'tin  i^'nnivn  xei'ten  neck 

H^'ni  'i'^'git'i  e^gi'lnin  xei'Mni  wolf 

(i^'Lel  a^'laH  Tco'lol  snow 

e^'leH  ala^'al  Tce^'Jol  excrement 

(7)  Chukchee  l  and  l  are  replaced  bv  tl  and  tt. 

Chukchee  Kamchadal 

tiLe'd^lc  tdek  I  entered 
tie                                   there! 

(8)  In  Kamchadal,  I,  c,  c,  and^'  often  replace  one  another  (see  §  2, 
p.  646). 

dkijc  thou  art  ric  thou  wert 

txcjm  I  strike  him  txim  1  struck  him 

(9)  In  the  Sedanka  dialect,  c  changes  to  j;  s  changes  to  s;  and 

sometimes  ^,  Tcf  change  to  q,  q! 
Examples: 

Okhotsk  dialect  Sedanka  dialect 

cimcjci^n  juncjci^n  they  live 

soiik  zonlz  into  the  wood 

ci'la-tumx  zla-tomx  brother 

Jconi'n  quni'n  one 

Ido'lkmin  qlo'Tkmin  he  has  come 

(10)  In  the  Sedanka  dialect  there  is  also  a  tendency  to  drop  the  last 
syllables  of  suffixes.  Not  as  many  auxiliary  vowels  occur  as  in  other 
dialects,  and  of  double  consonants  one  is  always  omitted. 

Okhotsk  dialect  Sedanka  dialect 

aJtiw^vi  a'tnom  village 

te'vsxiejh  tc'vsxis  I  ascend 

Ici'mma  Tcima'  I 

(11)  Instead  of  the  purer/,  we  find  an  ?i  with  somewhat  lateral  pro- 
nunciation. 

Okhotsk  dialect  Sedanka  dialect 

E'nv,  E'hxi  then 

§  22.   Vocalic  Ablaut 
In  Kamchadal  the  ablaut  affects  almost  all  the  vowels,  which  are 
much  more  numerous  than  those  of  either  Chukchee  or  Koryak. 

%  changes  to  'i.  u  changes  to  o. 

i  changes  to  e  or  a.  ii  changes  to  o. 

e  changes  to  a.  £  changes  to  o  or  u. 
§22      ' 
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Examples: 
H's^e;<A:  at  the  house  Ice' stank   to  the  house    (stem  ti.s^ 

house) 
sunk  in  the  wood  sonk  to  the  wood  (stem  sun) 

t-xi'  ink  bv  them  txa'anks  to  them  (stem  itx) 

k^'pv'pik  ill  the  trough  kg'px'onk  to    the     trough   (stem 

k'i'x'enk  in  the  river  ke'x'ank  to  the  river  (stem  Hjk") 

kuke' -humnin  he  cooked  it  koka  jo-huynnhi  he  began  to  cook 

it 

The  obscure  vowels  /,  £,  ^,  w,  are  neutral,  as  are  also  ^,  <z,  (5.  In 
this  respect  Kamchadal  differs  from  Chukchee,  in  which  dialect 
vowels  that  are  hard  or  weak  never  appear  as  neutral. 

In  Kamchadal  the  initial  vowels  of  suffixes,  and  auxiliary  vowels, 
are  also  subject  to  the  ablaut,  their  form  being  determined  by  the 
vocalic  character  of  the  stem,  which  is  generally  monosyllabic. 
Thus  a  system  develops  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  vocalic 
harmony  of  the  Ural  Altaic  languages. 

ki'stenk  at  the  house  ke! stank  to  the  house  (stem  kist) 

koTxank  at  the  lake  ks'px'pik  at  the  trough 

(stem  JcgVx)  kg'jJX'onk  to  the  trough  (stem  kEpx.) 

tisiinulo' tijk  I  always  live  in  the  woods  {ti  I;  sun  wood;  u  auxiliary 
vowel:  lo  to  live;  t  always;  -jk  I) 

§  23,    Other  Phonetic  Processes 

Consonantic  Clusters. — In  Kamchadal  consonantic  clusters  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  I  have  found,  for  instance,  ktxt^  txcj.,  txcjh^ 
txctx.^  7itxcjh^  klllcn. 

Sometimes  auxiliary  vowels  are  inserted,  or  some  of  the  consonants 
have  a  decided  vocalic  resonance,  but  more  often  the  clusters  are  free 
from  vocalic  elements.  The  peculiar  consonantic  character  of  pro- 
nunciation may  be  observed  also  among  the  Russianized  Kamchadal; 
and  the  natives  are  taunted  by  the  Russian  Creoles,  and  even  in  the 
intercourse  of  various  villages,  on  account  of  this  peculiarity  of  their 
speech.     Nevertheless  not  all  consonantic  clusters  are  admissible. 

y  changes  to  nl. 

ko'Jol  (absolute  form),  kolo'nV  <k6lol-V  (instrumental),  snow 
elhein  (absolute  form),  inl  <il-l  (instrumental),  ear  (pi.  iH) 

§23 
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Note,  however, 
lul  (absolute  form),  lule'V  <  lul-V  (instrumental),  eye 

Auxiliary  Vowels. — Auxiliary  vowels  are  introduced  to  avoid  con- 
sonantic  clusters  originating  by  composition,  although  the  corre- 
sponding clusters  may  be  admissible  in  the  stem  itself.  All  neutral 
vowels  perform  this  function.  Although  /  is  more  frequent  than 
all  the  others,  -it,  e,  e,  (a),  are  also  found  rather  often. 

liile' r Kl-iU-T  eye 

tveta! tijik <tveta' t-jli  I  work 

Initial  Clusters. — The  prefix  Ic!  is  omitted  before  Ic  and  Ic! 

Tc!d'Tkini7i  he  has  come 
The  prefix  Tc  before  initial  Tc  and  Ic!  changes  to  x. 

xke'jxiik  accept  him 
The  prefix  t  of  the  first  person  singular  is  dropped  before  verbal 
stems  with  initial  t. 

txlin  <  ttxlin  I  struck  him 
The  prefix  t  of  the   first  person   singular   changes  to  6  before 
verbal  stems  with  initial  ii  or  ii. 

Tci'mma  didi'ninijlc  <  t-dinin-jlc  I  sew 
Compare  also 


Chukchee                 Kor.  Kam. 

Kamchadal 

e^'tqin                a'tcin 

e'tkeldx 

the  bad  one 

wuwielka'lhin  iette'lnin 

ti'xcax 

shrew 

Stems  with  the  initial  clusters  Tk  and  rfc,  when  appearing  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word,  add  a  preceding  vowel. 

i!Xkarujc<Xk-T-jc  (Chukchee  qdti'rJcin<lqdt-rkin)  he  leaves 
In  other  cases  the  Chukchee  Z  or  r  of  these  clusters  is  replaced 
by  6  and  c  respectively. 

ckla'ujTc<cklau-jlc  (Chukchee  Icila'urkinKrkilau-rkin)     e  runs 

§  24.  Accent 

In  all  three  languages  the  accent  usually  recedes  to  the  beginning  of 
the  word,  even  as  far  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  syllable  from  the  end. 

Chukchee    pa'riLinin  shoulder-blade 

Kor.  Kam.  niqe' shiqenat  those  two  that  have  been  bought 
Kamchadal  h.'ta'tilkajuknan  they  began   to   perform   the  cere- 
monial 
§24 
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To  ^ive  emphasis  to  the  word,  the  accent  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
last  syllable,  the  vowel  of  which  then  changes  to  o, 

Chukchee     tiphifirko'  n  <  tipe'  nfirki7i\ 

Kor.  Kara.  ti'penn'eko'n<tipe'nn'ekin\  1  attack  him 

Kamchadal  tipencijo'n<tipe'ncijin      J 

MORPHOLOGY  (§§  25-129.) 
§25.  Morphological  Processes 

The  Chukchee  group  of  languages  uses  a  great  variety  of  morpho- 
logical processes  for  expressing  grammatical  relations.  The  unity  of 
the  syntactic  group  which  forms  a  close  unit  is  maintained  by  a  law 
of  vocalic  harmony  which  requires  that  if  one  vowel  of  the  unit  is 
strong,  all  the  others,  that  may  be  either  weak  or  strong,  must  also 
take  the  strong  form.  This  law  does  not  act  in  any  particular  direc- 
tion ;  but  whenever  a  strong  vowel  appears  in  any  part  of  the  word, 
it  strengthens  all  the  other  preceding  and  following  vowels.  In  the 
present  condition  of  the  language,  this  law  is  not  quite  strictly  con- 
fined to  certain  vowels ;  but  a  few  stems  and  endings  that  have  no 
vocalic  element  except  auxiliary  vowels  are  always  strong.  It  may 
be,  of  course,  that  here  strong  vocalic  elements  have  been  lost. 

Stems  appear  almost  always  with  morphological  alExes.  Only  par- 
ticles and  a  number  of  nouns  occur  as  independent  members  of  the 
sentence  in  the  form  of  the  simple  stem,  their  independence  being 
indicated  hx  their  failure  to  modify  their  weak  vowels  in  conformity 
with  the  strong  vowels  of  those  words  with  which  they  are  most 
closely  associated.  The  general  occurrence  of  nominal  aflSxes,  and  the 
restriction  of  stem  forms  occurring  independentlj'  to  certain  phonetic 
types  of  nouns,  make  it  plausible  that  we  are  dealing  here  also  with 
a  loss  of  older  affixes.  If  this  view  should  be  correct,  there  would  be 
no  forms  of  nouns  or  verbs  and  related  classes  of  words  without  affixes. 
Either  the  stems  consist  of  consonantic  clusters  or  they  are  monosj^l- 
labic  or  polysyllabic.  Only  predicative  stems  consist  of  consonantic 
clusters.  Denominative  stems  have  fuller  phonetic  values.  In  all 
polysyllabic  stems  a  certain  symmetry  of  form  is  required  by  the  laws 
of  vocalic  harmony ;  so  that  in  the  same  stem  we  find,  besides  neutral 
vowels,  only  strong  vowels  or  only  weak  vowels. 

§25 
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Owing  to  the  inadmissibiiit}^  of  extended  consonantic  clu.sters,  and 
to  the  avoidance  of  initial  consonantic  clusters,  steuas  undergo  im- 
portant changes  due  to  the  insertion  of  auxiliary-  vowels,  to  elision 
of  consonants,  or  moditication  of  consonants,  according  to  the  position 
and  connections  of  the  stems  in  the  word. 

Composition  of  stems  is  of  extended  use;  and  we  find  many  types 
of  composition  of  denominative,  predicative,  and  of  denominative 
with  predicative  stems,  which  form  firm  units.  Owing  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  some  of  these  stems,  they  never  appear  outside  of  such  com- 
pounds, and  therefore  take  on  the  aspects  of  elements  that  are  no 
longer  free,  although  their  phonetic  character  and  general  appearance 
are  such  that  they  might  appear  as  independent  elements.  Certain 
particles  are  also  incorporated  in  the  word  complex.  The  stems 
which  are  united  in  such  synthetic  groups  influence  one  another  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  vocalic  harmony  and  by  contact  phenomena, 
which  often  modify  the  terminal  sound  of  the  first  member  of  a  com 
pound,  and  the  initial  sound  of  the  following  member,  or  cause  the 
introduction  of  auxiliar}'^  vowels.  Although  ordinarily  these  com- 
pounds originate  by  a  simple  juxtaposition  of  stems,  there  are  cases 
in  which  certain  formative  elements  ma}^  be  recognized. 

The  function  of  a  simple  or  compound  nominal  or  verbal  unit  in 
the  sentence  is  further  determined  by  reduplication,  prefixes,  and 
suffixes. 

Reduplication  is  confined  to  denominating  concepts,  and  is  of  pecu- 
liar character,  the  first  part  of  the  stem  being  repeated  at  the  close  of 
the  stem  as  far  as  the  first  consonant  following  the  first  vowel.  This 
gives  the  impression  of  a  partially  suppressed  repetition  of  the  stem : 
for  instance,  stem  orgo  sledge,  reduplicated  orgo-or. 

Both  prefixes  and  sufiixes  are  numerous.  The  same  phonetic  laws 
that  cause  a  differentiation  of  the  forms  of  the  stem  cause  differentia- 
tion in  the  manner  of  joining  affixes  to  the  stems  or  to  the  compounds. 
In  some  cases  a  distinction  between  compounds  and  words  with  affixes 
is  difficult  to  draw,  neither  is  it  possible  to  carry  through  a  rigid  dis- 
tinction between  nominal  and  verbal  affixes.  There  is  great  freedom 
in  the  use  of  stems  for  either  predicative  or  denominative  purposes. 

In  the  Chukchee  language  nominal  concepts  are  classified  as 
common  nouns  and  proper  names.  A  nominal  singular  and  plural 
occur,  but  in  Koryak  we  find   besides    these  a  dual.     As  in  many 

§25 
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American  languages,  the  relation  between  subject  and  predicate  is 
conceived  differently  in  the  case  of  the  transitive  and  of  the  intransi- 
tive verb. 

The  relation  between  noun  and  verb  is  expressed  by  inflection  of 
the  noun.  A  subjective  form  of  the  noun  expresses  the  subject  of 
the  transitive  verb  and  an  absolute  form  designates  the  subject  of 
the  intransitive  and  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb.  The  subjective 
form  is  primarily  instrumental.  It  expresses  also  the  object  which 
is  used  in  the  performance  of  an  action  as:  cooking  (wt;th)  meat. 
It  would  seem  that  the  transitive  verb  has  primarily  a  passive  sig- 
nificance, but  this  view  does  not  satisfactorily  explain  many  of  the 
forms. 

Locative  ideas — in,  at,  towards,  from — are  expressed  by  means  of 
nominal  postpositions.  These  are  given  extended  meanings  and  are 
applied  to  express  a  variety  of  relations  between  verb  and  indirect 
object.  The  genetive  relation  is  not  ordinarily  expressed  by  post- 
positions and  is  not  analogous  to  a  case  form,  but  is  rather  expressed 
by  derivatives  which  signify,  pertaining  to,  belonging  to.  These 
elements  are  even  added  to  the  personal  pronoun  to  express  posses- 
sive relations.  The  characteristic  American  incorporated  possessive 
pronoun  is  not  found.  Demonstrative  ideas  are  expressed  with 
great  nicety  particularly  in  the  Chukchee  dialect.  The  syntactic 
forms  of  the  personal  demonstrative  and  indefinite  pronouns  are 
analogous  to  the  corresponding  forms  of  proper  names. 

In  the  predicate  are  expressed  singular  and  plural,  (in  Koryak  also 
dual),  tense  and  modality.  There  is  no  distinction  made  between 
inclusive  and  exclusive  first  person  plural.  Declarative  and  inter- 
rogative have  the  same  forms.  Among  the  tenses  only  the  future  is 
derived  from  the  verb  theme  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  formation 
of  modes.  A  continuative  is  expressed  by  a  derived  form,  the 
verbal  theme  being  expanded  by  the  suffix-zr^vn.  Other  temporal 
concepts  are  expressed  by  nominal  derivatives,  and  temporal  subor- 
dination is  often  expressed  by  syntactic  forms  of  the  verbal  noun. 
Other  modes  are  a  subjunctive,  expressing  conditional  and  other 
subordinate  clauses — which,  however,  is  very  rarely  used, — an 
exhortative  and  an  imperative. 

The  verb  complex  consists  of  pronominal  prefixes  which  enter  into 
combination  with  temporal  and  modal  prefixes.     These  are  followed 
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by  the  verbal  theme  which  takes  additional  temporal  and  modal 
sufl^es.  The  end  of  the  verbal  complex  is  a  pronominal  suffix.  In 
the  transitive  verb,  the  pronominal  prefix  designates  the  subject,  the 
pronominal  suffix  the  object.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  express 
the  predicate  in  the  form  of  a  predicating  noun  analogous  to  a  rela- 
tive clause.  For  instance,  instead  of  i  kill  the  reindeer,  the 
Chukchee  will  say,  the  reindeer  are  the  ones  whom  i  killed. 
These  forms  receive  a  treatment  different  from  that  of  the  true  verb. 
Stems  may  be  developed  by  affixing  subordinate  elements.  There 
are  a  number  of  attributive  elements  of  this  class  such  as  large, 
small,  numerous.     Furthermore,  we  find  locative  terms  such  as, 

WHAT   IS    ON,    WITH,    ON    TOP    OF,    NEAR,    INSIDE   OF   SOMETHING  ELSE 

and  also,  what  is  similar  to,  what  is  used  for,  what  is  pro- 
vided  WITH   something,   A    RECEPTACLE   FOR   SOMETHING.      Nominal 

forms  derived  from  verbs  are  abstract  nouns,  results  of  actions, 
instruments.  The  verb  is  developed  by  adverbial  suffixes  expressing 
for  instance,  reciprocity,  a  desiderative,  single  action,  intensity, 
beginning,  duration,  causation,  negation  and  also  ideas  like,  to 
FEEL  LIKE  SOMETHING  or  the  bad  temper  of  the  speaker.  Verbs 
derived  from  nouns  are  to  bring,  take  off,  look  for,  consume 
SOMETHING.  Prefixes  are  quite  numerous  and  are  largely  of  an 
attributive  or  adverbial  character  as,  a  little,  quite,  all,  en- 
tirely,  MERELY,   SOMEWHAT,   TRULY,   NOT. 

Furthermore,  words  may  be  compounded  quite  freely,  adverbs 
with  verbs,  verbal  stems  among  themselves,  nouns  among  them- 
selves. Nouns  are  also  incorporated  in  the  verbal  complex,  both 
as  the  subject  of  the  intransitive  verb  and  the  object  of  the  tran- 
sitive verb.  Such  incorporated  themes  are  used  both  for  habitual 
and  single  actions. 

§  26.  Comparison  of  Dialects 

The  chief  differences  between  Chukchee  and  Koryak  lie  in  the  lesser 
amount  of  consonantic  decay  of  stems  in  Koryak,  the  modification  of 
stems  due  to  phonetic  processes  being  considerably  less  extended  in  the 
latter  dialect;  in  the  lesser  extent  of  the  occurrence  of  the  ablaut  in 
the  Koryak;  and  in  the  substitution  of  other  consonants  for  the  Chuk- 
chee 7',  which  process  is  more  pronounced  in  Koryak  1  than  in  Kor- 
yak II.  Besides  this,  Koryak  I  is  characterized  by  the  restriction  of 
the  forms  of  the  Chukchee  plural  to  the  dual,  while  a  distinct  form 
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is  used  by  all  the  Koryak  dialects,  even  those   that  have    no   dual 
for  expressing  the  plural. 

Chukchee  and  Koryak  are  so  much  alike,  that  the  languages,  are 
mutually  intelligible  at  least  in  part.  On  the  northern  border  of 
the  Korj'^ak  territory  a  considerable  amount  of  lexicographic  bor- 
rowing may  be  noticed,  which  extends  even  as  far  as  the  Anadyr 
country.     Thus  we  find — 

Kolyma  Chukchee        tegge'nirkm  he  desires 
Anadyr  Chukchee        tegge'nirkm  or  gaima'tirlcni 
Koryak,  Kamenskoye  tajja'nilcin  or  gaima'tekin 

Of  these  words,  the  first  one  is  common  to  Chukchee  and  Koryak, 
while  the  second  is  Koryak  and  is  borrowed  from  them  by  the  Anadyr 
Chukchee. 

Kolyma  Chukchee        wetha' vrkin  he  speaks 
Anadyr  Chukchee        wetha'urkin  and  vanava' tirkni 
Koryak,  Kamensko3^e  vetha'vekin  and  vaiiava' tekin 
The  lexical  differences  between  Koryak  and  Chukchee  are  consider- 
able.    Still  certain  Chukchee  words  that  do  not  occur  in  the  Kamen- 
skoye dialect  re-appear  in  other  dialects,  some  even  in  remote  villages 
in  the  valleys  of  Kamchatka. 


Chukchee      .     .     .     . 
Koryak,  Kamenskoye 
Koryak  II  Qare'nm    . 
Koryak    II,    Lesna 
(Kamchatka),     .     . 

Kerek 

Kamchadal    .... 


AGAIN 

lu'mna 
gu'mla 
i'miik 


NEGATION 

(refusal) 
qare'm 
qaye'm 
i'hut 


WHALE 


yu'ni  (stem  yunyu) 
yu'ni  (stem  yunyu) 


ligi'inmen      qate'mwi 


ya^w 

yu'nyu  (stem  yunyu) 


On  the  whole,  however,  all  branches  of  the  Koryak,  even  in  their 
most  distinct  dialects, — like  those  of  the  Kerek  near  Cape  Anannon  on 
Bering  Sea,  and  of  Voyampolka  on  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, — are  much 
more  closely  related  among  themselves  than  to  the  Chukchee. 

In  the  pronunciation  of  men  of  the  Kolj-ma  district  many  intervocalic 
consonants  are  dropped  (see  §  13).  This  is  not  so  common  among 
the  men  of  the  Anadyr  Chukchee,  who  use  both  the  fuller  forms  and 
those  with  dropped  consonants.  Among  the  Kolyma  people  the  dif- 
ference between  the  pronunciation  of  men  and  that  of  women  is  so 
regular  that  the  use  of  the  fuller  forms  by  the  eastern  people  lays 

them  open  to  ridicule  as  using  the  speech  of  women. 
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Nouns  (§§  27-55). 
§  27.   General  Remarks 

The  noun  appears  in  a  number  of  forms  and  with  a  number  of  suf- 
fixes, the  interpretation  of  which  is  not  easy.  A  few  of  these  have 
clearly  purely  syntactic  meaning,  while  others  appear  rather  as  post- 
positions which  are  somewhat  loosely  connected  with  the  noun.  Some 
elements  of  this  group  seem  to  form  compound  nouns,  while  I  suspect 
that  others  may  have  a  verbal  character. 

The  forms  which  are  clearly  syntactic  are — 

(1)  The  absolute  form,  which  expresses  the  subject  of  the  intransi- 
tive verb,  and  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb. 

(2)  The  absolute  form,  plural. 

(3)  The  subjective  form,  which  expresses  the  subject  of  the  transitive 
verb,  and  the  instrument  with  which  an  action  is  performed.  In 
several  cases  our  indirect  object  appears  as  direct  object,  while  our 
direct  object  appears  as  instrument,  somewhat  as  in  the  two  expres- 
sions I  GIVE  IT  TO  HIM  and  I  BESTOW  HIM  WITH  IT.  In  Kamchadal 
this  form  is  not  used  for  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb,  but  the 
locative-possessive.  In  Koryak  sometimes  the  one  form  is  used, 
sometimes  the  other. 

(4)  The  locative  possessive  expresses  the  place  where  an  event  hap- 
pens or  where  an  action  is  performed.  With  terms  designating  living 
beings  it  expresses  possession. 

Suffixes  which  express  the  allative  and  ablative  form  a  second  group. 
These  are  not  so  distinctively  syntactic  forms,  but  give  the  impression 
of  post-positions,  particular!}^  since  they  appear  sometimes  in  compo- 
sition with  S3mtactic  forms  of  the  first  group. 

A  third  class,  quite  distinct  from  the  first  two  in  form  as  well  as  in' 
function,  comprises  derivations  of  nouns  and  verbs  which  express 

WHAT  BELONGS  TO,  WHAT  PERTAINS  TO,  THAT  WHICH  HAS  THE  QUALITY 
OF  SOMETHING,  THE  POSSESSOR  OF,  THE  MEASURE  OF  BEING  IN  A  CER- 
TAIN CONDITION.  These  are  frequently  used  to  express  the  relations 
between  two  nouns  or  between  an  adjective  and  a  noun. 

The  fourth  class  expresses  mainly  various  types  of  emphatic  foi-ms 
of  the  noun. 

We  shall  first  take  up  the  syntactic  forms. 
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The  Absolute  Form   (§§  28-32). 

§  28.  ABSOLUTE  FORM  EXPRESSED  BY  STEM 

The  absolute  form  of  the  noun  serves  to  express  the  subject  of  the 
intransitive  verb  and  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb.  It  shows  a 
great  variety  of  formations. 

The  absolute  form  is  expressed  by  the  nominal  stem.  This  form 
can  occur  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  terminal  sound  is  a  vowel  or 
a  single  consonant.  Since  no  ending  occurs,  the  stem  has  no  ablaut. 
Examples  are — 

(1)  Stems  with  terminal  vowels: 
kitve'yu  old  walrus  8.12,  14 
ELa'  mother  30.6 
q^li  cap 
lo'lo  penis  45.1 

(2)  Stems  or  compounds  with  single  terminal  consonant  (including 
diphthongs  in  /  and  u).  To  this  class  belong  words  ending  in  y,  w, 
p,  m,  t,  n,  I;  c,  /■,  <j,  I. 


ri'Lu  carcass  6.5.14 
d^s'f/e'ku  a  barren  doe  97.17 
venke'nfu  a  mother  doe 


ELa'qal  little  mother  35.5 

ni'mjai  little  child  37.14 

mi'rge>v?i  suit  of  armor  116.24 

r^'v)  whale  73.4 

inpine'w  old  woman  19.5 

tinu'p  blue  fox  96.17 

re'lup  quid 

ve'em  river  37.3  (Koryak  v^'- 
ytni^  va'ycmi  Kor.  17.6,  ac- 
cording to  dialect) 

ret  trail  37.1 

le'ut  head  44.11  (Koryak  la'- 
vmt  K.or.  82.11) 

fie' wan  wife  36.3  (Koryak  na'- 
wan) 

Ai'wan  the  Ai'wan  7.1 

na'nqan  belly  43.9 

uwd^'qub  husband  105.12 

i5:(?'/;d/' wolverene  78.2,  qe'per 
92.21  {ke'per^d  78.11)  (Kor- 
yak qapay) 

Icri'mqor  three-j' ear-old  doe 
117.9 

wanqa' s'qor  two-year-old  doe 
117.10 


e'lhar  polar  fox  92.19 
intiiJulpir  son-in-law  80.6 
iiJnel  thong-seal  70.7 
pe'nvel     two-3'ear-old      buck 

117.12 
me'mil  seal  96.4  [Koryokme' - 

mil  Kor.  90.6) 
lu'mnil  story  61.5 
pe'Tcul    butcher-knife      85.23 

(Kor.  Tpa'qul  Kor.  78.23) 
ne'lvul  herd  49.3 
qe'ptiril  backbone  51.3 
^Za'wZ  man  43.1  (Kor.   qla'wul 

Kor.  17.4) 
uwi'Tc  body  35.11  (Kor.  82.5) 
Tca'mak  evil  spirit  61.6  (Kor. 

35.5) 
ai'tnak  carcass  81.17 
ginni'Tc  game  84.28  (Koryak 

gi'ynik  Kor.  61.8) 
e'ek  lamp  68.12,  106.18 
pu'req  white  whale  96.9 
(/Laq  sea-lion  65.16 
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(3)  Stems  ending  in  two  consonants  generally  insert  a  vowel  in  the 
terminal  consonatic  cluster. 

q^dpil  football  (stem  q^epl):,  (Kor.  Kam.  qa'piJ;  Kor.  Par.  qepil) 
md^'qrm  arrow  75.23 
lo'fiil  walrus-blubber  47.4 
^/'m^  tidings  61.5 
te'nil  trunk  96.3 

§  29.  REDUPLICATED  FORMS 

Some  stems  are  reduplicated. 

(1)  Monosyllabic  stems  are  doubled.  When  the  contact  between 
the  last  consonant  of  the  repeated  word  and  of  the  stem  form  an  inad- 
missible cluster,  the  usual  changes  occur. 

stem  Reduplicated  absolute  form 

nim  ni' imiim  settlement  7.7 

Iter  fceVfcer  combination-suit  37.8 

yin  di'ndin^  fire  39.11 

eH  e^'Ul  excrement  80.11;  (e^7u  81.12) 

lig  U'glig  (Kor.  hghg)  ^gg 

rig  ri'grig  hair 

om  o'tnom  (Kor.  o'mom)  heat 

lin  li'nli  heart  (see  §31,  3) 

pon  po'mpo  fly  agaric  (see  §31,  3) 

tuw  tu'wtuw  word 

o6  o'tot  chief 

lot  to'ttot  bag-pillow  29.5 

wM  wu'twut  leaf 

gU  gilgil  sea  ice  8.14 

("i^'tit  Anser  segetum) 
Koryak : 

Jcil  hi'Ikil  navel  string  Kor.  63.10 

pip  pi' pip  comb  Kor.  78.9 

vit  vi'tvit  ringed  seal  Kor.  17.12 

flai  fiaVfLai  mountain  Kor.  42.2 

wiy  w/'^/w/ breath  Kor.  33.8 

(2)  Stems  ending  in  a  consonantic  cluster  always  insert  an  auxiliary 
vowel  (§  8),  and  therefore  appear  in  dissyllabic  form.  The  redupli- 
cation consists  in  the  repetition  of  the  beginning  of  the   word  at  the 

§29  I  Compare  §2,  p  645. 
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end,  including  the  initial  consonant,  vowel,  and  the  first  consonant 
following  the  first  vowel. 


Reduplicated  absolute  form 

pl'lhijpil  famine 
qe'rgiqer  light 
tiJrkitir  sun 
te'rgiter  crying  20,12 
ti'rgitir  meat  48.8 
tu'mgitum  companion  103.35 
mi'tkdmit  blubber  47.4 
ye'Tkiyel  pudding  Kor.  34.2 
mu'Lumul  25.3  blood 
wi'lquul  22.7  coal  (Kor.  Kam. 

wu'lkitul,  of.  Kor.  31.9) 
qe'r'Qiqer    light    (Kor.     Kam. 

qe'shjqes) 
vi'yilviyil    image  {vi'yilviyil 

Kor.  32.3) 

A  number  of  words  of  this  group,  particularly  those  beginning  with 
a  vowel,  repeat  the  stem  vowel  before  the  repeated  syllable. 

Reduplicated  absolute  form 

o'rgoor  sledge 
o'mkoom  79.5  willow 
wu's'quus      (Kor.      vu's'quvus 

cf.  Kor.  57.6)  darkness 
e'leel     summer     (Kor.     Kam. 

a'laaT) 
i'liil  rain(Kor.  Kam.  mw'^a;/ir^) 
ydqa'q 
ydqa'aq 


stem 

pilfi 

qerg 

tirk 

terg 

tirg 

tumg 

rniik 

(Kor.)  ye'llc 

inuL  19.3 

*wilq 

*qerg  (Kor.  Kam.  qesh) 

viyil  (Kor.  vyil) 


stem 

org 

omk 

wus'q  (Kor.  Kam.  vus'q) 

d 


il 
ydq 

{yil)  yi'liil  language  7.10 
yir 
Related  to  this  group  are — 
eiv 


nose 


yi'riir  a  full  one  86.29 

ei'veei  part  of  meat  given  to 

neighbors,  alms  (Kor.  Kam. 

ai'vaai  cf.  Kor.  63.12) 

Enn  Enne'n  fish  (Kor.  Kam.  Ennd'n) 

(3)  Some  bases  which  end  in  inadmissible  sound-clusters  have  initial 

or  terminal  reduplication,  and  insert  auxiliary  vowels. 

stem  Reduplicated  absolute  form. 

iml  (Kor.  iml) 
mlu  (Kor.  mlU) 


elv,  ilv  {see  elve' tula  89.32;  ge'l- 

vulin  88.1) 
3045*— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 44 


mi'mil  water  (Kor.  Tni'miV) 
Tnu'mil  louse   (Kor.    m'Wmil; 

mi' mi 6  Kor.  55.1) 
ilvilu'  wild  reindeer  88.4  (Kor. 

Kam.  iJhu'lu,  elhu'lv) 
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(4)  Dissyllabic  words  repeat  the   first  syllable  at  the  end  of  the 
word: 


stem 

Reduplicated  absolute  form 

7nere 

me'remer  tears  116.8 

qoHe  41,5 

qoHe'qoH  snuff  41.4 

yile  (see  90.2) 

yi'leil  marmot  89.33 

yili  (Kor.  dil) 

yi'liil  tongue  48.8  (Kor.  ti'lul 

Kor.  56.4) 

quit 

quU'qul  voice  44.7 

7iute 

nu'te7iut  land 

yi'lqa{t)  (Kor.  Kam.  yilqa[i]) 

yi'lqdil  sleep  (Kor.  Kam.  yi'l- 

qayiT) 

Koryak: 

mi'tqa 

mi'tqamit  oil  Kor.  90.17 

qanga 

qa'ngaqan  fire  Kor.  30.8 

ki'lJca 

Jci'lTcaMl  shell-fish  Kor.  70.2 

(5)  Some  polysyllabic  words  double  the  whole  word. 
ene'nenen  southeast  wind 

In  Kamchadal  analogous  forms  are  derived  principally  from  ad- 
jective stems: 

o'j/dax  warm  o'mo7n  heat 

a'tx^lax  bright  a'txatx  light 

txu'7ildx  dark  txu'7itxun  darkness 

tpilhe'tijTc  I  suffer  from  hun-  pi'lhipil  and  pe'lhepU  famine 


Other  Kamchadal  forms  of  duplication  and  reduplication  for  the 
absolute  forms  are: 

6u'xtux  rain  (stem  tux) 

pa'lapal  leaf  (stem  pal) 

lcb'7nlok6ni  marrow  (Chukchee  Ici'mil',  Kor.  Kam.  lci'7nil) 

lu'nulunuld  heart  (Chukchee  U'nli;  Kor.  U'nlin) 

Note  1. — A  number  of  stems  which  in  Koryak  form  their  absolute 
form  by  duplication  have  different  forms  in  Chukchee. 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

go'plci  elk  i^e'pTcavep 

ri'rki  walrus  yi'ylcayik 

Presumably  the  Koryak  has  retained  here  the  older  forms. 

Note  2. — In  a  few  cases  the  reduplicated  or  doubled  form  is  used 
not  only  in  the  absolute  form,  but  also  with  other  suffixes  and  in  com- 
position. 
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ke'rker  combination-suit  (stem  lcer)\    Kor.  I    Icey'Tcey  (stem  key)  ; 

Tcerke'rgupu  and  ke'rgupu  from   the  combination-suit;  ke'rkeriTc 

in  the  combination-suit 
■fla'toker  woman's  suit 
nimni'mgupu  from  the  settlement  10.12 

gelgeli' tkrnik  on  the  ice  fields  7.3;  geli'tkiniTc  on  the  sea-ice  9.2 
mendi'tkinilc  on  top  of  the  water  9.3 

Note  3. — It  is  not  impossible  that  the  forms 
yara'ni  house 


,~      ,       .  ,  (see  §  30) 

yoroni  sleeping-room  ] 

ya'rar  drum 
contain  reduplicated  stems  in  which  the  initial  r  has  changed  to  y. 

§  30.  SUFFIXES  -n,  -ni 

Stems  ending  in  a  vowel  take  the  suffixes,  in  Chukchee  -7i,  -n/,  in 
Kor^'ak  -ne,  -na,  according  to  dialect. 

lu'metun  name  of  a  spirit  22.6 

kuke'ni  kettle  (Jcu'Tcek  75.13);    Kor.  Kam,   Tculca'na;    Kor.  Par. 

kuke'ne 
yoro'ni  sleeping-room  107.9 

yara'ni  house  7.8;  30.11  (Kor.  yaya'na  Kor.  22.4) 
Iceme'ni  dish  86.23;   87.31,  33  (kaiaa'gti  to  a  dish   88.24)  (Kor. 

kama'fii  Kor.  64.3) 
qora'ni  reindeer  51.6 

ripe'ni  stone  hammer  77.13,  16  (Kor.  yipa'na  Kor.  43.2) 
H^'ni  wolf  78.2,  96.28 
apa'Tki  broth  (Kor.  ipa'na  Kor.  28.6) 

Stems  ending  in  two  consonants,  or  in  consonants  that  can  not  form 
clusters  with  the  terminal  w,  take  the  ending  -n  with  a  connective 
vowel,  /,  e;  after  q  the  connective  vowel  is  a  (Kor.  Kam.  a). 

poi'gin  spear  97.27  {poi'ge  117.29)  {Kor.  poi' gin) 

na'nqan  belly  43.9  (Kor.  Par.  na'nqdn) 

riggo'lgin  cellar  36.8  {riggolge'ti  to  the  cellar  36.10) 

re'mkin  people  8.8,  10  {re'mku  107.20)  (Kor.  ya'mkin  Kor.  39.7) 

tu'mgin  companion  38.12  {tu'mga  37.7) 

gi'thm  lake  37.4  {gi'thiTc  in  a  lake  37.5) 

lipa'lhin  tallow  87.4  (upa'lha  86.2'd) 

gi'lhin  skin  23.9 

gUa'rgin  gray  fox  96.14 

e'iin  fat  (Kor.  a' tin  Kor.  15.4) 

ELi'gin  father  73.10  (stem  l) 

§30 
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Tce'ntivni  boy  11.7 

Tcopa'lhin  walrus-blubber  12.6  Qcopa'lha  14.11) 

yi'lgin  month  7.2 

a^'tiin  dog  135.20  {a"ttu  135.20)  (Kor.  a"tta'n  Kor.  48.8) 

Jceinin  brown  bear  78.3  (Jceinu  136.20)  (Kor.  Kam.  kai'llin) 

reLoi'nin  big  old  carcass  136.19 

koJcai'nin  big  kettle  33.10 

i'rin  fur  shirt  83.24  {i'ru  116.26) 

wu'Tcwun  stone  (stem  wiikw  R  3.19)  (Kor.  vu'gvin) 

ni'l/iin  thong  41.10  (Kor.  ni'InniKor.  40.5,  8) 

To  this  group  belong  the  endings  -Ihm,  -yni?),  -dhin,  -girgin^ 
-yirin  -lin  (see  §  §  52;  53;  98;  1,99,8;  106,  44) 

§  31.  ABSOLUTE  FORM  WITH  LOSS  OF  PHONETIC  ELEMENTS 

(1)  Stems  ending  in  a  vowel  weaken  their  terminal  vowel  or  lose  it 
entirely.     Those  ending  in  e  of  ten  change  it  to  /slightly  nasalized. 

va'lE  knife  15.13;  16.4;  43.7  (stem  va'la) 

ri'rlci  walrus  8.5 

Tcc'Ie  an  evil  spirit  61.6 

dU'mfli  buck  (stem  tumfia) 

fcr/m/'ni/ three-year-old  buck  117.11 

u'mTci  bear  110.11 

wi'ur  scraping  board  (stem  wmri) 

e'wit  small  bag  (stem  ewihi) 

In  case  the  loss  of  terminal  vowel  results  in  an  inadmissible  terminal 
cluster,  auxiliary  vowels  are  introduced: 

e'kik  son  (stem  ekke) 
e'rim^  e'rem  chief  (stem  erme) 
ku'Jcil  one-eyed  (stem  kuwle  <  ^kukle) 

lu'kil  driving-reindeer,    not  properl}'^   broken   in;    (stem    luwle 
<niikle%) 

(2)  Stems  ending  in  -nv  lose  their  terminal  v. 

e'wgan  incantation  129.18  (stem  ewganv) 
e'titi  master  122.38  (stem  Uinv) 

(3)  Stems  ending  in  n  with  preceding  vowel  drop  the  terminal  n  or 
at  least  reduce  its  pronunciation  to  a  voiceless  n.  This  occurs  par- 
ticularly in  Chukchee. 

§31 
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Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

ena'nvina  scraper  (stem  ena'n-         enaJnmna  (stem  enanvinan) 

vina'n) 
Jcehidne  staff  (stem  kehu'neh)  101.9 
li'nli  heart  (stem  lln)  li'filin 

po'mpo  mushroom  {si&m  port)  po^'npo^n 

pi'mpi  powder  (stem  pifi) 

(4)  A  number  of  stems  with  consonantic  ending  have  a  double  form 
of  the  stem,  one  ending  with  the  consonant,  another  one  ending  in  «, 
«,  or  ^,  which  are  suffixed  to  the  stem.  The  absolute  form  is  the  stem 
form  without  terminal  vowel. 

Ai'wan  an  Asiatic  Eskimo  (stems  ai'wan  and  aiwana) 
intu'ulpir  son-in-law  (stems  intuulpir  and  intuulpire) 
uwa^'qud  husband  (stems  uwa^'qut  and  uwd^quti) 
ilir  island  (stems  ilir  and  iliri) 

(5)  Irregular  forms  are — 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

H^'ni  wolf  (stem  \l\H^g)  'i'^'yiy  (stem  i^y) 

H^'tin  neck  (stem  H^noi)  i^'nniin  (stem  \l\{^nn^  i^nn) 

ELu'e  nephew  (stem  ELuwgo)  iLo'yo  (stem  iLoy) 

inte'  daughter-in-law  (stem  intiyo) 

a'^an  fishhook  (stem  a^Ti  <*(227i?) 

ga'LE  bird  (stem  gglJia) 

ve'LE  raven  (stem  velve) 

H^'tit  anser  segetum  (stem  'i^tu) 

tu'mgin  stranger  (stem  tumuk)\ 
compare,  however,  the  redupli- 
cated form  i^i/w^/?^^;/^^  companion 
formed  from  tii'mgin  (in  com- 
pounds -iu'mgin^  as  yite' mit-tu' - 
mgin  beother)  tu'tnuk  serves 
also  as  possessive  form. 

§  32  SPECIAL  FORMS 

A  number  of  pronouns  form  the  absolute  form  in  a  special  manner. 

(1)  Personal  pronouns. 

gum  I  (Kor.  gU/mna;  Kamch.  Jci'mma) 
git  thou  (Kor.  gi'ssa;  Kamch.  Tci'ja) 

(2)  The  personal  pronoun  Etia'n  (Kor.  E'nnu;  Kamch.  Ena')  he  is 
formed  from  the  stem  En-. 

(3)  The  personal  pronouns  of  the  plural  are  formed  with  the  suf- 
fix -i.     In  Koryak  the  dual  has  the  suffix  -^;  the  plural,  -u.     In  Kam- 

chadal  we  find  -a  for  the  first  and  second  persons. 
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mu'ri  (Kor.  dual  mu'yi^  pi.  m.u'yu;  Kamch.  mu'ja)  we  (stem  murg- 
[Kor.  mucTi-^  Kamch.  m/;p-]) 

tu'Ti  (Kor.  dual  tiiJyi,  pi.  tu'yu\  Kamch.  tu'ja)  ye  (stem  turg-  [Kor. 

tubh-^  Kamch.  tijg-]) 
E'rri  (Kor.  dual  a'tti,  pi.  a!ttu\  Kamch.  itx)  they  (stem  Erg-  [Kor. 

ath-j  Kamch.  2^a!-]) 

(4)  Interrogative  personal  pronoun. 

me'nin  who  (stem  mik-)  (Kor.  ma'hi  [stem  inilc\) 

(5)  Indefinite  pronoun. 

ra^nut  what  (stem  req)  (Kor.  yi'nna  [stem  yaq\) 

ni'rkinut  a  certain  one  (stem  nirlct)  (Kor.  ni'yha^  ni'ykifivut  [stem 

ni'kinut  a  certain  thing  ( stem  nikc) 

Dual  and  JPlural  (§^  33-35). 

§  83.  GENERAL  BEMABKS 

Chukchee,  Koryak  II,  and  Kamchadal  have  only  two  numbers; 
while  Koryak  I  has  also  a  dual,  which  corresponds  in  form  to  the 
plural  of  the  Chukchee.  The  plural  of  the  Koryak,  both  I  and  II, 
presents  a  set  of  distinct  forms. 

§  34.  PLURAL  OF  COMMON  NOUNS 

The  plural  of  common  nouns  occurs  only  in  the  absolute  form.  In 
Chukchee  it  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -t.  Stems  ending  in  Z,  r,  n,  d,  y,  t, 
take  -ti  instead. 

A 

lile't  eyes  pe'lcuUi  butcher-knives  84.21 

e'lcket  sons  hi'nqditi  children  112.10,  15; 

113.12 

qu'tti  the  others  115.17  ni'nqdgti  51.10 

qla'ulte  men  121,9  a^'ttiqdgti  pups  122.18 

yidemre'tti  brothers  64.3  inpine' wqdgti  little  old  women 
ne'v)dnti  women  50.4,  6  45.1 

neus'qd'tti  women  112.5  le'uttl  heads  86.8 

Words  which  have  a  double  stem  form  (see  §  31,  4),  have  also  double 
forms  in  the  plural, 

Ai'wan  an  Asiatic  Eskimo  (stems  aiwajiy  aiwana)\  plural  ai'wante^ 

ai'ivanat 
uwd^'qut  husband  (stems  uwd^qiit^  utod^quti)\  plural    uiod^'qutti^ 

uwd^'quHt 
i'lir  island  (stems  ^7^V',  ilirl)\  plural  ill'tti^  I'lirit 
§§33-34 
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Koryak: 

The  dual  of  Koryak  I  has  the  same  suffix, 

lila't  two  eyes 

qo'yat  two  reindeer  (Chukchee  qa'at  reindeer) 

vai'aiiiit  two  rivers  {vai'a?)iti  Kor.  17.1,  Chukchee  ve'emit  rivers) 

The  plural  is  formed  in  many  Koryak  dialects  by  -u  after  termi- 
nal consonants,  -wgi^  -wi(accordino^  to  dialect),  after  terminal  vowel. 

gla'widu  men  Kor.  4A.2> 

na'witqatii  women  Kor.  4-1.2 

qai-pipi'Tcalnu  little  mice  Kor.  2.5.6 

nmva'lcku  daughters  Kor.  27.1 

a'gimu  bags  Kor.  28.5 

Tcmi'nu  children  Kor.  44.7 

vai'amu  rivers  (stem  vaiam) 

Ula'wgi  eyes 

mimlu'wgi  lice  Kor.  25.4 

imtancda'wge  ermines  Kor.  66.18 

qoy^'wge  reindeer  (stem  qoya;  qoya'we  Kor.  22.4) 

qapa'au  wolverenes    {<qapay-u)  Kor.  12.7 

u'TckamauYQS^QXs  Kor.  28.5 

H'j???aM  mortars  Kor.  51.5  (kipla'wl  Kor.  53.8) 

Kamchadal: 

The  plural  suffix  of  Kamchadal  is  -{lYn. 

u^h  tree  u^'hi^7i  trees 

Icocx  dog  Jccxo^n  dogs 

Tcist  house  Tci'sti^n  houses 

Stems  ending  in  n  or  I  take  the  glottal  stop  before  the  terminal 
consonant,  and  take  no  ending,  but  may  modify  the  last  vowel  of 
the  stem. 

Ml  eye  luH  eyes 

TcEli'lan  spotted  seal  kEli'lfn  spotted  seals 

me' mil  ground-seal  Tne'mfl  ground-seals 
In  the  material  collected  by  Dybowsky^  in  southern  Kamchatka, 
t  and  d  occur  as  plural  endings. 

iauin  ear  ivut  ears 

koscli  dog  Tcosgut  dogs 

uan  stone  uad  stones 


iSJowniki  Narzeczy  Ludow  Kamczackich  Rozprawe  WidziaJu  filologicznego  Akademii  Ume 
jetn6sci  w  Krakowie,  1892,  vol.  xvii,  pp.  107, 113,120. 
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The  Kamchadal  dialect  of  Sedanka  also  has  the  ending  -t. 
veta'tilan  workman  veta'tiJat  workmen 

m'nhil  the  one  who  flies  su'rikilat  those  who  fly 

This  can  not  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  neighboring  Koryak 
II,  which  has  no  dual,  and  uses  only  the  u  ending  of  the  plural. 

§  35.  PLTTRAL  OF  PERSONAL  NOUNS. 

-{I)nti  (Kor.  Kam.  the  same)  [-{i)n  +  ti  ;  for  -{i)n  see  §  39],  expresses 
a  group  of  people  belonging  to  and  including  a  person  of  the  name  to 
which  the  suffix  is  added.  In  Koryak  Kamenskoye  the  ending 
designates  two  persons  only.  This  form  is  also  used  with  the  inter- 
rogative pronoun. 

Y(^'tilinti  Yetilin  and  bis  family 

(Kor.  Atfe'pininti)  A66e'pin  and  his  wife 

ne'wdtiti  their  wives 

mi'lcinti  (Kor.  Kam.  ma'kinti)  who  ?  (see  p.  726) 

Koryak  Kamenskoye: 

Valvimtila^'ninti  Raven-Man  and  his  wife  Kor.  12.1 
Yini'a-na'wgutinti    Yini'a-nawgut  and  her  husband  Kor.  19.. 5 
A  group  of  more  than  two  is  expressed  in  Koryak  Kamenskoye 
by  the  plural  ending  -wgi,  but  also  by  -imi. 

Attepina'wgt  A66e'pin  and  his  family. 
Quyqnin'aqu'wgi  Big-Raven  and  his  people  Kor.  39.10 
Amamqu'tinu  Ememqut's  people  Kor.  43.7 
pipi'lcia-na'wgutinu  mouse-women  Kor.  23.3 

§  36.   JExclamatory  Form  of  Courts 

Nouns  may  be  given  an  exclamatory  form  by  transferring  the 
accent  to  the  end  of  the  stem,  especially  with  the  last  word  of  the 
sentence. 

kimilhi'n  worms  39.3 

When  the  accentuation  is  stronger,  the  last  vowel  is  changed  to  o. 
In  this  case,  proper  names  lose  their  suffixes,  and  have  the  accent  on 
the  last  vowel  of  the  stem. 

Teto'l  O  Ye'tilin!  rmcTcilo'n  a  guest!  111.19 

Quto'w  O  Qutu'w^i! 

Korj'^ak: 

TYiilco'n  vannilno'n!  whose  tooth  Kor.  34.4 
fvawako'Tc!  daughter  1  Kor.  22.7 
tilago'n!  I  found!  Kor.  24.1 
§§35-36 "    ' 
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In   some   cases,  when  the  noun   ends  in    a  vowel,  an  -1  is  added, 
and  the  accent  thrown  upon  the  end  of  the  word. 


Araroi' 

Upenkei'  R  72.15 
Mitei'  83.12  Kor.  37.  2 
Kor.  Quqe'!  Kor.  74.29 
Kor.  Yinei'  Kor.  88.1 
also  qlei 


O  Ara'ro! 
O  Upe'nke! 
O  Miti! 

O  Quyqinn'a'qu 
O  Yini'ana'wgut 

O  man!  (from    qliTc^    which    other- 
wise is  used  only  in  compounds) 


§  37.  Subjective  Form 

-e,  -ta,  a  (Chukchee).  Instrumental;  used  in  place  of  object  when 
the  verb  is  intransitive  (e.  g.,  she  cooked  with  meat «=» she  cooked  meat); 
subject  of  transitive  verb.^ 


{a)  After  terminal  vowel  -td: 

ekke'td  by  the  son  18.9 
temu'netd  with  shell-fish  9.8 
uwd^'quHtd  i'unin  the  hus- 
band told  her 
lilt'td  with  an  eye 

(J)  After  terminal  consonant  -d\ 

ene'nild  by  a  shaman  7.5;] 

14.12;  15.9 
wu'lqd  by  darkness  18.12 
iLi'gd  by  the  father  18.4 
m'yijt?^  with  a  drill  8.1;  11.2 
yi'lqd  by  sleep  10.6,  7 
a^'ttwild  by  the  boat's   crew 

10.9;  12.4 
r^'rild  by  the  bow-man  10.10 
ene'nd  with  the  spirits^lG.S 


vala'ta  with  knives  16.4 
n'rlcata  by  walrus  9.9;  10.6 
tar-qa'ata  ge'rkuLin  bought    with 
how  many  reindeer 


evird  clothing  (obj.)  13.6 
u'tta  with  wood 

ELi'gd  re'nnin  the  father  brought  it 
poi'ga  with  a  spear  12.9 
Tcopa'lha  with  walrus-blubber  14.11 
Aiwhiiyanpina'  tha      by     an      old 

St.  Lawrence  man  13.9 
Eiwhue'ld    by    the   St.   Lawrence 

people  11.10;  12.3,11;  17.1 

This  e  may  be  part  of  the  stem 


(c)  After  terminal  consonant  -e. 
that  drops  out  on  the  absolute  form. 

e'te  uwi'i^  with  fat  she  cooked  (i.  e.,  she  cooked  fat) 

{d)  After  terminal  n  often,  after  ?'  sometimes,  -eta.     Words  of  this 
group  are  those  with  double-stem  forms  §  31.4 

geletkina'ta  along  the  ice-top  13.7 
rirnne'td  and  ri'mnd  with  the  inner  skin 


'  For  proper  names,  see  §  39.    Compare  nominal  forms  of  verbs,  No.  3,  S  64. 
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aiwana'ta  the  Aiwan  46.6;  49.2 

intu' ulpiretd  by  the  son-in-law  80.22  and  intu' ulpira 
-ta^  -a  (Kor.  Kam).  Instrumental  and  subject  of  transitive  verbs 
(as  in  Chukchee). 

lila'ta  with  an  ej'e 

u'tta  with  the  wood 

aHaJta  with  excrement  Kor.  12.5 

dake'ta  by  the  sister  Kor.  18.10 

ni'IfUi  with  a  line  Kor.  41.3 

yital myi-tu' mga  by  the  brother  Kor.  20.6 

na'witqata  by  the  woman  Kor.  21.5 

ya^'mka  by  the  people  Kor.  39.7 

yi'l)na  with  the  inner  skin  Kor.  48.8 

With  these  endings  are  also   found,  formed  from   locatives   (see 
§§  38,  58)  — 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

viinke'td  mitika'ta  by  which  place 

wutke'td  wutca'ta  by  this  place 

En'lce'td  Enka'ta  by  that  place 

vd'afikata  vaieha'ta  by  that  place  (midway) 

n/fci7«  12.9;  14.10  niki'ta  at  night 

gino't-a^lo'  gino't-a^o'         at  mid-day 

flunqeHd  there,  by  itself 
fio'tinqata  there,  behind  the  speaker 
fio'o7ikata  there,  farther  on 
flenke'td  there,  far  off 
Here  belong  also  the  Chukchee  forms — 
iiunqe'td  there,  by  itself 
fio'tifiqata  there,  behind  speaker 

fio'onqanata  there,  farther  on  > 

fienlce'td  there,  far  off 
-?^  Kamchadal.     Instrumental. 

uH''  with  wood  (from  u^h  wood) 
mie'l''  with  the  eye  (stem  Jul) 

Locative  Form{U  88-39) 

§  38.  COMMON  NOUNS 

'{i)hf  "hi,  -ql    (Koryak  the  same)  expresses  the  locative.^ 
ve'emih  nitvgJqen  he  lives  on  the  river 
ELa'qi  nitva'qen  he  lives  with  the  mother 
nu'ttk  (Kor.  nu'tak)  on  the  land 

1  See  also  Nominal  Forms  of  Verb,   5§  64,  65, 
§38 
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The  forms  -Jcl  and  -^?,  also  -ekl  and  -eql  are  used  after  some  stems, 
but  no  definite  rule  in  regard  to  their  use  can  be  laid  down. 

gu'TYiuTc  and  gu'muql  in  my  possession 

yo'oqt  in  the  wind  (from  yo'o  wind) 

ELa'qi  at  the  mother's  (from  ELa'  mother) 

fielvide'ki  at  the  herd  (from  fie'lvul  herd) 

veil' tke-laula' ki  at  the  merchant's  (from  velitke-la' ul  merchant) 
Stems  with  the  terminal  clusters  Ih^  6h,  t/i,  r^,  7ig  may  drop  the 
terminal  sound  in  the  locative: 

pi'lhin  throat  j?>«7/^  in  the  throat 

gi'thvi  lake  gi'tik  at  the  lake 

mi'ngiLinin  hand  mi'nik  at  the  hand 

The  iovmsjyi'lhik,  gi'thik,  mi'iigik,  however,  are  also  in  use. 
Verbal  nouns  with  the  suffix  -girg{in)  (§  106.44)  have  in  the  locative 
-inkiov  -rik: 

Tcaflka'ilrgin  descent  kafika' Hrinki  and  kafiko! tirik 

titta'tirgm  climbing  up  titta' tirinki  and  titta'tirik 

Note. — These  two  forms  appear  with  distinctive  meaning  in  the 
locative  of  gito'lhin  side: 

gito'linki  on  the  side  of  the  mountain 
gito'lhik  on  the  side  of  a  person 
This  suffix  is  often  weakened  to  -p,  or  even  disappears   entirely. 
Thus  we  find  nu'teh,  nti'teg^  and  nu'te  in  the  country;  ya'rdk  and 
ya'ra  at  home;  the  k  ma}^  also  be  replaced  by  i.    The  leu'ti  on  the 
head  44.5;  a' nqa-to' rmi  on  the  seashore  12.4 
walqa'rik  in  the  jawbone  house,  44.14 
niite's'qak  on  the  ground,  15.5 
rag-to' Tinik  on  the  house  border,  12.12 
a'nqak  on  the  sea,  13.3;  Kor.  25. T 
gi'lgilik  on  the  sea  ice,  13.3 
tu'wkik  on  the  ice-floe,  13.3 
ti'rrikik  on  a  hummock,  62.7 

qd'tekithik  on  a  thong  of  young  walrus-hide,  62.8 
lile'k  (Kor.  liJta'k)  in  the  eye 
Koryak: 

va'amik  in  the  river  Kor.  32.  1,  2 
H'thinik  in  the  armpits  Kor.  18.9 
ya'ydk  in  the  house  Kor.  19.9 
ulga'vik  in  the  cache  Kor.  80.10 
yaqa'lik  in  the  porch  Kor.  80.13 
i'ya'g  in  the  sky  Kor.  19.3 

qas'wu^e'nki  at  the  foot  of  the  stone-pine  bushes  Kor.  21.7 

§38 
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With  nouns  designating  animate  beings,  the  suffix  -Tc  expresses  the 

possessor. 

e'lckek  va'rkin  (Kor.  Kam.,  a'lckak  va'ykiyi)  it  is  the  son's 

inaa'lik  va'rkin  in  the  neighbor's  (house)  he  is  19.2 

ge'mge-ni'kek  whosoever  20.7 

kor.  a'al  tu'yik  va'ykin  have  you  an  axe?     Kor.  63.5 

Kor.  T/Z-e'wwy/^va'y^/w-With-Smell-Pusher-Awayhasit  Kor.  63.4 

Personal  pronouns  also  have  this  ending,  while  proper  names  and 
personal  demonstrative  pronouns  have  the  ending  -{i)na  (see  §  41). 

The  personal  pronoun  is  used  with  the  ending  -it,  particularly  when 
the  noun  to  which  it  is  attached  with  possessive  significance  has  a  suffix 
{-ta^  -gti^  etc.),  while  in  the  absolute  form  the  suffix  -irr  belonging  to 
or  MADE  OF  is  used  (see  §  46  and  also  §  47).  In  similar  cases  nouns 
designating  animate  beings  are  often  used  with  the  ending  -k. 

gumu'k  e'kkeg  nalvule'pii  qdi'mithrn  take  from  my  son's  herd 
gumii'Tc  akha'ipu  from  my  son  [gum.  1;  -k  possessive;  ekke  son; 

-Ipu  from  [§  42]) 
Eni'g-nu'tek  ne'rmeqln  ke'ls  in  his  own  country  the  kele  is  strong 

123.25 
me'reg-rdk  in  our  houses  84.16 

Kor.  tnama'nak  tetei'tifi  on  mamma's  needle  Kor.  25.2 
Kor.  Mlti'nak  taUutliu  into  Miti's  work-bag  Kor.  38.4. 

Here  belong — 

wu'tku,  (Kor.  wu'tiuk)  here 

E'li'ki  (Kor.  a'nki^  Kamchadal  E'liki)  there 

va'dnki  (Kor,  vai'en)  there  (midway  to) 

fLo'oTiki  there  (farther  on) 

ra'ahki  there  (behind  the  person  addressed) 

no'tirlki,  no'tinqi^  there  (behind  the  speaker) 

nu'nki  (Kamchadal  fto'nke)  (aside  by  itself) 

mi'nki  (Kor.  mi'nki)  where 

ne'n'ku  there  (far  off) 

All  these  form  allative,  ablative,  and  instrumental,  see  §  58. 
-nh  (Kamchadal);  after  terminal  n,  -k,  also  in  some  other  cases. 
Locative,  and  subject  of  transitive  verbs. 

lu'lenk  on  the  eye  txu'ntxunlc    in    the   darkness 

(from  txu'ntxun) 
ci'mtenk  on  the  land.  a'tmiink  and  a'tinuk   in  the 

village  (from  atinUm) 
§38 
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With  nouns  designating  animate  objects,  the  suffix  -nk  designates 
the  possessor. 

pH'iUnk  thi'zkinin  it  is  the  son's 
The  suffixes  expressing  directions  to  and  from  of  the  Kam- 
chadal  also  contain  the  ending  -iik^  while  in  Chukchee  and  Koiyak 
they  are  formed  by  the  endings  -gty  and  -Q'^pu  (see  §§  40-43).  The 
distinct  origin  of  these  elements  may  still  be  recognized  in  Kam- 
chadal  by  the  fact  that  the  termination  for  toward  always,  that  for 
FROM  generally,  causes  ablaut,  while  the  -nh  of  the  locative  is 
neutral.     For  direction  from  we  find,  for  instance — 

Icist  house  Tci'sterik  in  or  from  the  house 

Tce'stank  to  the  house 
Icix'  river  Tci'x'erik  in  or  on  the  river 

Jce'x'anJc  to  or  from  the  river 
txu'ntxuji  darkness  txu'ntxunTc  in  the  darkness 

txo'ntxotik  to  the  darkness 
a'tirvfim  village  a'tiniink  or  a'iinuk  in,  to,  or 

from  the  village 
These  forms  may  be   related   to   the   possessive   form   of   the 
Koryak  proper  names  (see  §  39). 

§  39.  PERSONAL  NOUNS 
-{I)nd,  Subjective  and  possessive  of  proper  names  of  persons  and 
of  a  few  appellative  nouns. 
Yt'tilina  Yetilin's 

g!thia  father's  {a'tE  father,  in  the  language  of  children) 
apai'nma    grandfather's  {qpai'nin<epe-ynin    grandfather,    in 

the  language  of  children) 
epeqd'yind  grandmother's  {ip^'(ig;i<epe-qai  grandmother,  in  the 

language  of  children) 
tumgi'ina  friend's  {tumgi'nind^  in  the  pronunciation  of  women) 
Telpune'jid  lo^'o  things  seen  by  Telpiine  R  879,  no.  142  title 
Tno'tirgina  ti'lqdtyd^k  I  go  to  Tno'tirgin  120.36 
ni'rke-  a  certain  one,  gut  another  one  (§  60),  all  personal  demonstra- 
tives and  interrogatives  (§  58)  have  the  same  forms. 

-{I)na7c  (Kor.  Kam.).     Probably  formed  from  the  suffix  -{i)na 
and  the  possessive  -k. 

Miti'nak  Miti's  Kor.  15.11 

FUi'qala^nak  Bird-Man  Kor.  16.4 

Atte'pinak  A66e'pin's 

wu'tiyiinak  this  one's 

mi'kinak  who  Kor.  12.7 

§39 
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Note. — The  subjective  of  the  personal  pronoun  in  -nan  may  be 
related  to  this  form.  The  possessive  form  of  these  pronouns,  how- 
ever, is  formed  in  -n  (see  §  56) 

Allative  and  Ablative    (§§  40-43.) 

§  40.  ALLATIVE    OF    COMMON    NOUNS,    CHUKCHEE    AND    KORYAK 
-^tl,  etf,  -wtf  (Chukchee);  -Itlifi),  -etl{fl)  (Koryak) ,  expresses 

THE   DIRECTION   TO,  alsO   THE    INDIRECT    OBJECT,    ON   ACCOUNT   OF,  FOR 
THE    BENEFIT   OF. 

In  Chukchee  -gti  is  used  after  vowels,  except  o\ 
-eti  after  consonants; 
-wti^  after  o. 
Examples  of  -gti  after  vowels: 

qaa'gti  ti'lqdtyd^Tc  I  went  to  the  reindeer 

anqa'gti  eine'utkid^  he  called  to  the  sea  8.5;  also  49.5;  25.5 

anqanqata' qti  to  the  seaside  49.6 

nota'gti  to  the  country  51.2 

6aii6uwa'gti  to  the  reindeer-breeder  48.9 

yara'qti  to  the  house  105.27 

Ula'gti  to  the  eye 

Of^loL-qopla' gti  on  an  excrement-pile  45.5 

Tcala'gti  to  a  kele  97.12 

girgola'gti  upward  16.5 

girgogda' gti  upward  47.4 

anve'nauTca'gti  to  an  unbroken  one  50.12  (a — Jca  not) 

ta'lva-pa'lico-ve^' gti  to  one  merely  dying  of  old  age  21.7 

alcka'gti  tretya^n  I  brought  it  for  the  son 

qaa'gti  on  account  of  the  reindeer  48.12 

uwaqode' gti  on  account  of  the  husband  48.12 
Examples  of  -eti  after  consonants: 

Jcalte'fi  to  the  bottom  9.7 

naranentifJco'ninonin  notas'qe'ti  it  shall  be  thrown  on  the  ground 

25.3;  also  16.7 
memle'ti  to  the  water  48.5 
ra^uWti  to  the  whaler  46.5 

a^qa'lcamaanve' ti  to  the  owners  of  bad  dishes  96.7 
rim.ne'ti  to  the  inner  skin 
note'ti  to  the  poor  ones  96.26 
ELige'ti  qati'  he  went  to  the  father  109.3 
ye'iamet-to'mgeti  qdti'  he  went  to  the  brothers  110.1 
tnairge'ti  to  the  dawn  41.7 
yeHhe'ti  to  the  moon  41.11 
§40 
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2)enyolhe' ti  on  to  the  hearth  32.7 
gmo'iieti  to  the  middle  10.7;  16.8 
Ergip-ya'lheti  on  account  of  the  bright  moon  14.11 
Examples  of  -wti^  -uti^  after  o 
<iaaratik(nj! ti  under  the  sledge-cover  110.8 
yoi'ou'ti  to  the  sleeping-room  39.10 
mernliiiTcou'ti  into  the  water  17.4 
'Xtl,  'Ctl  (Korjak) 
-Iti  used  after  all  vowels. 
yaya'iti  to  the  house  (yaite'ti  verbal,  from  yaite'km  Kor.  17.3) 
yoyo'Iti  to  the  sleeping-room 
lela'Iti  to  the  eye 

giigolai'ti  to  the  upper  part  Kor.  20.1 
yinoi'ti  to  the  rear  storeroom  Kor.  35.6 
-eti  after  consonants. 
yipneti  to  the  inner  skin 
olhiwe'tm  to  the  cache  Kor.  36.3 

•  o 

yniootne'ti  into  the  vent-hole  Kor.  43.3 
Here  belong  the  allatives  of  the  locative  demonstratives  and  inter- 
rogatives,  which  take  -ri  in  Chukchee. 

Chukchee 

whither                    mi'nkri 
hither  

thither  Enkri 

thither  (midway)    va'anfe 
thither  ne'nH 

§  41.  ALLATIVE  OF  PERSONAL  NOUNS 
-(l)na   TO,   TOWARDS.      Used  only  with   proper  names,  personal 
demonstratives,  and  with  a  few  appellative  nouns. 
Ya'tilina  to  Yetil  in 

A,  0 

gftena  to  father  {a'ts  father,  in  the  language  of  children) 
apai'ni7ia  to  grandfather  {apaVnin  [<^p^-ynin],  grandfather  in 

the  language  of  children) 
apcuja'yina  to  grandmother  {tpe'qai  [<ip^-qai]  grandmother  in 

the  language  of  children) 
temge'ena   to  the   friend  (te'mginina,  in   the   pronunciation  of 

women) 
wo'tqa7\hia  (Kor.  Kam.  wo'tenena)  to  this  one  • 

me'lchia  (Kor.  Kam.  me'Tcena)  to  whom 
'{I)7ia{fi)  (Kor.   Kam.)   towards,   to.     Used   only   with    proper 
names.     Pronouns  belonging  to  this  group  have  na  like  the  corre- 
sponding Chukchee  form. 

§41 


Koryak 

Kamcbadel 

menikei'ti 

ma'nlce 

wotcai'ti 

dnlcai'tin 

EnTcai'ti  Kor. 

17.2 

vaienai'ti 

nankai'ti 
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Ai6e'2>ina{n)  to  A66epina 
Ilete'na  to  Miti   Kor.  43.2 

The  related  suffix,  -{i)n  or  -na{n),  may  be  used  with  a  few  appel- 
lative nouns;  -Ui  (see  §  40)  occurs  as  well. 

ta'tan  or  ta'tanan  to  father;  ta'tana  Kor.  74.15  {ta'ta  father, 
in  the  language  of  children) ;  but  imi'ti  to  the  mother 

§  42.  ABLATIVE  IN  -gujni 

-IP^f  -§'P*h  -9^Py^  (Chukchee)  from,  out  of,  across,  along. 
-IP'S,  with  stems  ending  in  a  vowel. 

lelaHpu  from  the  eye  jpoUmai'pu  by  the  holes  47.2 

RoUcm7ienai'puiYomUn\tQ'n-  anqanqatcd' pu   from   the  seaside 

nin  124.8  (see  §  31,  4)  49.8  (see  §  31,  4) 

qaai'pu   lei'wulm    along    the  qaabikoi' pu  from  the  herd  51.2 

reindeer  (herd)  the  walking  jjagtallcoi' pu   along   the    crevices 

one  22.6 

narginoi'pii   from   outside  tottagmtikoi' pU    from   the   outer 

12.10  (see  §  31,  4;  of  fiargi-  terit  131.5 

no'lin  that  staying  in   the  eutai'pu  from  below  131.5 

outer  tent)  EwVetikoi' jpu  from  there  (inside) 

qole-notai' pu   from  another  131.12 

land  14.12;   113.11;  136.21 
notai'pu    nilei' vuqinet     they 

walked    along    the    (open) 

land  17.9 

-gujm  mostly  with  stems  ending  in  a  single  consonant, 

va'amgupu  from  the  river 

nrmni'mgupii  ni' pMr-tmi' ri  we  came  from  the  settlement  10.12 

pepe'ggupu  by  the  ankle  50.11 
-epu  mostly  with  stems  ending  in  two  consonants. 

orge'pu  from  the  sledge 

lautefpu  la'plinhi  he  struck  him  across  the  head  (see  8.1) 

ronine'pu  from  under  the  outer  tent-cover  12.9 

yikirge'pu  across  its  mouth  115.1 

iot-tagne'pu  from  the  outer  tent 

gamga-va' irge' pu  among  all  beings  22.2 

raiyne'pu  from  the  border  of  the  house  130.16 

epi'nmepil  from  under  the  wall  130.16 
-e'pu  (only  in  Koryak  II,  in  a  number  of  dialects;  for  instance,  in  the 

village  of  Ki'tliin  in  Kamchatka). 

nute'pu  galai'vuJhi  he  walked  along  the  open  land 
542 
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§  43.  POST-POSITIONS  IN  -nh,  -nq,  -nq,  -{n)qo,  -nqori 

-nqo  (Koryak  I)  from,  out  of  (not  with  the  meaning  across, 
along). 

lela'hqo  from  the  eye 

ega'fiko  from  heaven  Kor.  33.4 

Tci-pla'gigifiko  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  mortar  Kor.  53.3 

men'ka'nqo  [mane'iiko  Kor.  33.7)  whence 

wotca'nqo  from  here 

nanka'ngo  thence 

na'nakanqo  Kor.  42.3  . 

dnka'7iqo  from  there 

vai'enqo  from  there  (not  very  far) 

-fiq^f  -nqo'ri  (Chukchee)  from,  not  free;  only  in  the  following 
adverbs: 

me'iiqo  and  menqo'ri  whence  {me'flko  113.19) 

no'onqo  and  no'onqo'ri  from  there  (far  oft)  {no'onko  76.5;  131.8) 

va'Enqo  va'dnqo  and  vaJiinqori  from  there  (not  very  far)  ; 

no'tEnqo  and  no'tinqori  from  behind  the  speaker  • 

ra'Enqo  from  behind  the  person  addressed 

nu'nqu  and  nunqu'ri  from  there 

E'nqo,  86.18  ETh'qo'ro  65.18  and  Enqo'ri  from  there  125.3; 

wo'tqo^  wotqoro  124.10  and  wotqo'ri  from  here 

(fla'nqo  means,  however,  simply  here) 

fla'nko  12.7    From  this  is  formed  the  ablative  nan'Jcoi'pu. 

fia'niTco  there  Kor.  32.1 

qoro'  COME  here!  (Kor.  qoyo  is  probably  the  exclamatory  form 

for  na'nqori  hither.     The  latter  form  is  rarely  used.     Kor. 

Kam.  qo'yin  hither  is  perhaps  the  ablative  of  the  same  form. 
qoro'  na'riko  then  come  here!     R  73.76  qo'ro  101.3 

-nk  (Kamchadal).  Used  in  most  oblique  cases.  Since  all  Kam- 
chadal  stems  end  in  consonants,  this  suffix  requires  a  connecting 
vowel  which  corresponds  in  character  to  the  vowel  of  the  stem. 

j,  1,  e  w,  -w,  £,  are  found  in  this  position. 

The  allative  always  has  the  strong  form  of  the  connecting  vowel. 

The  suffix  often  takes  the  termination  -e. 

siin  the  wood  lul  the  eye 

siliik  from  the  wood  lu'larik  from  the  eye 

so' nice  to  the  wood  lu'larik  to  the  eye 

Ic'ix  the  sea  E'Tiki  there 

Tc'i'xenk  from  the  sea  no'nke  there,  thus 

Tcti'xanke  to  the  sea  ma' tike  whence,  whither,  how 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 45  §  43 
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§  44.    IP ost- positions  of  IPliirals  of  IPevsonal  Nouns 

The  plurals  of  personal  nouns  form  their  locative,  allative,  ablative 
(§§  39,  41),  and  possessives  (p.  709)  by  adding  the  stem  of  the  pronoun 
{i)rg  THEY  (Kor.  Kam.  [/]y)  to  the  stem.  The  allative  and  ablative 
forms  differ,  however,  somewhat,  from  the  forms  of  the  independent 
pronoun. 

stem  {i)rg  they 

Independent  pronoun.  Suflfix  of  plural  of 

personal  noun. 

absolute  E'rri  


allative  Erika'gti  —Erik 

ablative  Erikai'pu  — I'rgupu 

qja'ul  man  qlauli'rgupu  from  the  people 

ora'weLa7i  person  oraweLa'rgen  belonging  to  men 

Tina'p  (a  name)  Tina' pEvik  with  Tina'p  and  his  family 

(locative  and  allative) 
Tina' pirghi  belonging  to  Tina'p's  fam- 
ily, belonging  to  Tina'p^ 

Kor,  Kara.: 

Pipi'Ma-fta'wgut  Mouse- Woman  Plpi'kca-na'  wguUyik  by  Mouse- 
Women  Kor.  31.1 

Arinimaya't  Frost-Man  Anniinaya'tiyik  by  those  with 

the  Frost-Man  Kor.  38.9 

Ai'ginvi  With-Odor- Pushing-  Atginvi'yikin  to  the  people  of 
Away  With -Odor -Pushing- A  wa}^ 

Kor.  63.6 

Quyq^in7i'agu^\g-^2i\Q,n  Qoyginn'agoyikai' ti  to  the  Big- 

Raven's  people  Kor.  19.9; 
35.6 

The  k  in  the  suffixes  of  these  forms  is  evidently  related  to  the  k 
which  appears  in  the  allative  and  ablative  of  the  independent  pronoun 
derive,d  from  the  stem  {i)rg  (Chukchee),  as  given  in  §  56. 

Miti's'hin  belonging  to  Miti  Kor,  28.7 
Quyqinn'aqiiJthin  belonging  to  Big-Raven  Kor.  28.  7 

Here  Koryak  s'h  and  cA  are  analogous  to  Chukchee  rg. 

>  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  plural  is  often  used  to  refer  to  the  person  himself. 
§44 
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§  §  4S'S0.  Fortn  in  -in 

§  45.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

A  considerable  number  of  forms  ending  in  -in  occur,  which  are 
seminominal  in  character.     I  have  found — 

Chukchee  Koryak  Kamchadal 

-in  -in  -in  possessive 

-Icin  -Jciri  -iv,  -n  pertaining  to 

-lin  -la^n  measure    of     a 

quality 
ni — qin  ni — 'gin  quality  of 

g§ — lin  ga — lin  possessor  of 

All  of  these  form  their  plural  and  post-positional  forms  hy  adding 
the  vowel  e  before  the  affix  added  to  -in.     For  example: 

Chukchee  Koryak  Kam. 

Absolute oume'lqin  tuma'Iqin 

Subjective fn/nelqine'ta  nimalgwa'ta 

Locative nnne'lqineJc  nima'Tqlnalc 

Plural-Dual niine'lqinet  ^  luind'lqinat 

Plural nima'lqinaw 

Oil  the  whole,  forms  of  this  type  with  post-positions  are  rare. 
mi'nkri-va'lit  ple'Tcit  tegge'nu  7une'lgigitf  Nimt' ymqinet  mei'- 
initinet.  How  do  you  want  your  boots?  I  want  large  ones 
{mi'nkri  how;  va'lit  being,  pi.  (§  54);  p^e'lcit  boots  pi.;  feggen 
desire;  -u  serving  for;  ni-  prefix  of  nominalized  verb  [§  73]; 
-nelg  to  have;  -git  thou;  ni — qinet  nominalized  form  of  verb, 
pi.;  rm'in  large,  m-  1st  per.  exhortative;  eimit  to  take; 
-net  [I] —  them,  exhortative) 

To  the  question  ra^-ne'lha  g&rkxLinf     With  what  kind  of  skins  has 

it  been  bought?     {req  what;   ne'lhin  skin;   -a  instrumental;   ge — lin 

nominalized  verb  [§  73];  -rkur  to  bu}')  one  may  answer — 

nitenqine'fd  with  good  ones  {ni — qin  nominalized  verb;  ni — 
qinetd  instrumental  of  this  form;  ten  good); 

but  it  is  better  to  avoid  the  nominalized  form  with  suffix,  and  to  say, 
ten-ne'lhd  with  a  good  skin 

em-te'n'nila  nike'i^  the  sportful  people  teased  him  {ejn-  mere; 
te'n'nila  subjective  form  of  te'n'nilin  sportful  [the  correspond- 
ing verb  with  the  suffix  -eu  is  ten'he' urkin  to  laugh];  nilce'i^ 
indefinite  pronominal  verb,  nilce'rkin  to  do  something) 

"  Men's  pronunoiation  ■nimt'lqtet. 

.     §45 
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These  forms,  however,  have  definite,  augmentative,  and  diminutive 
forms. 

ten  good  nitelnqin  definite  form  nitanqe- 

na'thm  (see  §  53) 
te' nihil  (see  §  55)  augmentative     form 

tahici'ynin        (see 
§  98,  no.  1) 
ta'num-va'lin  (see  §76)    augmentative     form 

ta'  nwn-vali'  yni7i 
^awc?'2/a'w (see §104.38)    diminutive     form 

tavd'ya'nvuqai 
In  Koryak  these  forms  are  not  found,  as  a  rule. 

§  46.  SUFFIX  -in. 

~in  (Kor.  'in;  Kamchadal  'in)  expresses  material  of  which  an 
object  is  made,  and  possession. 
(a)  Material. 

u'ttin  wooden  (Kor.  u'ttin) 
ga'lgen  nm  evi'rit  bird  dresses  7.8 
qa'lhen  Urin  bird  clothes  1-1.3 
qo'rhi  ntJlhin  reindeer-skins  14.4 
tHt^'lin  qla'yX  man  of  excrement  39.6 
vara'ni  wu'Jcwen  house  of  stone  92.5 

J  0      0  o  ^ 

Ico'nen  made  of  horse  (hair)  (stem  Icg'ne  from  Russian  kobl) 
r^grigen  made  of  hair 
Koryak: 

Icuka'kin  gatai'Tcilin  it  is  made  of  a  kettle  Kor.  78.1 

mi'mcin  (made)  of  a  louse  Kor.  78.1 

The  same  idea  is  also  expressed  by  composition. 
ga'lga-na'lhin  bird-skin 
u'tti-yu'm  wooden  whale  Kor.  40.9 

{b)  Possessive.     Used  only  in  absolute  form. 

e'Tckin  the  son's  (Kor.  Kam.  a'Wcin) 

(Kamchadal  i'cxin  the  father's) 

qg'ren  the  reindeer's  (Kor.  Kam.  qo'yen;  Kamchadal  h/o'jan) 

cau'cuwen  ne'wdn  the  reindeer-breeder's  wife  48.6 

e'Tckin  ygrg'ni  the  son's  sleeping-room  53.8 

inpina'cJteen  ELi'gnien  yoro'ni  the  old  man's,  the  father's  sleeping- 
room  53,9 

tu'mgin  stranger's  (see  p.  689)  53.9 

gra'weLm  aimaki'ynin  a  man's  big  body  90.14 
§46 
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nay,s'qa'tcininen  elq'  the  woman's  father  85.22 

ne'ekkin  ya'nfa  yoro'ni  daughter's  separate  sleeping-room  28.3 

ne'ekki7i  co'tcot  the  daughter's  bag  pillow  29.4 

gra'vjezen  ga'mga-tE'dirgrn  man's  every  source  of  illness  24.3 

Ice'le-ne'us'odtin.  M'rlcer  the  combination-suit  of  the  kele-woman 

■*       ^  jC  e  o 

85.33 
qla'ulqaien  i'rin  the  man's  suit  85.35 
ninqa'yin  evi'rin  the  child's  clothes  25.8 
Ku'uTkilin  e'TciTc  Ku'urkil's  son  79.23 
Tno'tirginen  Tno'tirgin's  120.16 
Umqaqdi'in  U'mqaqai's  63.12 

Koryak: 

tami' nfii-qla' Widen  nawa'^cak  an  artisan's  daughter  Kor.  24.10 
awa'ni-fia'wln  nawa'Tcak  the  daughter  of  a  seamstress  Kor.  25.2 
tu'mginau  Tcawa' ssochu  other  people's  wallets  Kor.  46. 1 
qo'yen  gitca'lnin  reindeer-leg  Kor.  53.3 

Proper  names  form  their  possessives  of  this  type  also  with  the  suf- 
fix -(/)/i,  especiall}'  when  the  terminal  sound  of  the  stem  is  a  vowel. 

A'nna  (a  name)  A'nnan  belonging  to  A'nna 

Qutu'wgi  (a  name)        Qutu'wgin  belonging  to  Qutu'wgi 
Ainanwa't  (a  name)     Ainamoa' tin  and  Ainanwa'ten  belonging 
V'pe'nken  belonging        to  Aifia'nwat. 

to  Upenke  R72.13 
Niro'nen  belonging 
to    Niro'n     R377, 
141  title. 
In  Koryak  the  suffix  — ni.,  characteristic  for  the  postpositional 
forms  of  proper  names,  is  sometimes  inserted  before  the  possessive 
suffix  — in. 
Amamqu'tinin  na'witqat  Ememqut's  woman  Kor.  45.1. 
Quyqinn'aqu'nin  nawa'Tcok  Brig  Raven's  daughter  Kor.  76.14 

The  plural  takes  the  regular  plural  ending  -et  (Kor.  Kam.  -at  dual, 
-au  plural,  Kamchadal  -e'^n  instead  of  -In) 

e'Tckinet  those  of  the  son  (Kor.  Kam.  a'Tckinat  dual,  a'Jclcinau  pi.) 

(Kamchadal  i'cxe^n  those  of  the  father) 
Often,  however,  the  singular  is  used  instead  of  the  plural. 
The  possessive  forms  of  proper  names  have  no  plural. 
The  possessive  pronoun  is  evidently   based  on   this  suffix.     It  has, 

however,  somewhat  irregular  forms. 

§46 
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1st  per.  sing-. 
2d  per.  sin^. 
3d  per.  sing-. 
1st  per.  pi.  . 
2d  per.  pi.  . 
3d  per.  pi.    . 


Chukchee 
Per.  Pron.    Poss.  Pron. 

.  gum     g limn i' 71 

.  git       gini'n 

.  Ena'n  Eni'n 

.  mu'ri  mu'7'gin 

.  tu'ri     tvlrgin 

.  e'tH    E'rgin 


Kor.  Kam. 
Per.  Pron.      Poss.  Pron. 

gwnma   gumni' 7i 
gi'ssa       gini'n 
E'nnu      ani'n 
mu'yu     imi'bidn 
t'u'yu       tu'chin 
a'(,6u       a'chin 


Kamchadal 
Per.  Pron.    Poss.  Pron. 

Tci'mma  Jcima'n 
Icini'n 


Ici'ja 

Ena' 

mu'ja 

tu'ja 

itx 


Ena  n 
7ni'jgin 
ti'jhin 
txi'in 


The  Koryak  dual  has  no  possessive  forms. 

Plural  and  dual  are  formed  in  the  same  wa}^  as  in  all  attributive 
terms  in  -hi: — 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam.  Kamchadal 

my     ....     ghnni'net  {p\.)  gi(7nni'nat  {dual)   lci?na^  n(ip\.) 

gumni' Qiau  (pi.) 

From  these  possessives,  forms  with  suffixes  originate. 

gunmine' td  (Kor.  Kam.  gum7ii7ia'ta)  with  mine. 

It  is,  however,  more  customarj^  to  use  the  personal  pronoun  with 
the  suffix  instead. 

gomokal'pu  qdi'mityni  take  it  from  me!  (instead  of  take  it  from 
mine)  {go7nokaipu  see  §  56;  q — gin  imperative;  ei7nit  to  take) 

Demonstrative  pronouns  form  two  possessive  forms: 

wo'lqani  wo'tqanen  and  wo'tqanEnen  Ibelong-ing- 

this     [(men's pronunciation  wo'tqlien  and  wo' tqdEnhi)]    ^^  ^^^^ 

Enqa'nl  Enqa'nen  and  E'nqanEnen  Ibelonging 

that    [(men's  pronunciation    Eiiqji'en    and    EnqaEuen)    ^^  ^  ^^ 

The  forms  in  — Enhi  may  be  considered  as  compounded  with  the 
possessive  of  the  third  person  singular  personal  pronoun  Eni'n,  so  that 
the}^  would  be  parallel  to  the  plural  forms  of  the  demonstrative 
possessives  discussed  in  §  58,  p. 729:  wo'tqmiErgen  (man's  pronunciation 
wo'tqdErghi)  and  E'nqanErgen  (man's  pronunciation  E'nqdErgen). 

The  possessives  of  proper  names  in  Koryak  are  formed  in  the 
same  manner;  as 

Quyqnmaqu' nin  naiiM'halt  Big-Raven's  daughter  Kor.  76.14. 
Amamqu'tinin  na'witqat  Ememqut's  woman  Kor.  45.1. 

Kamchadal  uses   the  suffixes  with   the  possessive  pronoun  quite 
frequently. 

Icima'nVinV  with  m}-  ea.rs(kh)ian  my;  -Z'  instrumental;  in  ear) 

nii'ne7iV  x'va'nr  with  which  knife  ^ 
i'Jcninr  Iccx'oV  with  other  dogs 
§46 
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§  47.  SUFFIX  -kjn 

-kill  (Kor.  Ksim. -kin ;  Kamchadal  -in,  -»0  pertaining  to.  This 
suffix  is  added  to  all  kinds  of  stems,— nominal,  pronominal,  verbal, 
and  adverbial. 

anqa'Tchi  of  the  sea  69.9  (Kor.  Kam.  anga'qen  Kor.  76.17) 

tele' nlc in  ^ertsimmg  to  the  remote  past  (i^eZ^'n-^/e;.' long  ago);  Kor. 

Kam.  aiikiye'j^kin  (stem  anki-ye'p) 
Erga'tTcin  pertaining  to  to-morrow  (Kor.  Kam.  miti'wTcin) 
pi'lhiMn  pertaining  to  the  throat  9.3 

aHtwile'hin  pertaining  to  the  people  of  the  boats  11.9;  12.1 
a^'itwukln  pertaining  to  the  boat  14.6 
qe'pttkin  pertaining  to  the  back  16.10 
tile'Tcin  pertaining  to  motion  16.10 
me' mliTchi  pertaining  to  water  25.6 
Icele'lcin,  pertaining  to  spirits  104.26 
g'rgukhi  pertaining  to  a  sledge  62.11 
qqi ma-ro'lchi  pertaining  to  the  rear  sleeping-room  55.8 
imte's'qakin  ti'mkilhm  a  ground  hummock  62.5 
telenye'pkln  belonging  to  olden  times  61.5 
menlcg'Tchi  whence  belonging?  113.20 
wane'lcai  working,  referring  to  work  (from  ivane) 
yilqd'tkin  referring  to  sleep 

Forms  with  post-positions  are  rare. 

girgollchia'ta  by  the  one  belonging  above  126.6 
The  possessive  of  the  personal  and  of  some  demonstrative  and  in- 
terrogative pronouns,  with  the  suffix  -Icin  (Kor.  Kam.  -Tcin)  expresses 

THAT  PERTAINING  TO — 


Chukchee 

murilce'lcin 


tite'Tcin 

mifike'lcin 
Tnenko'Jcen 

wutke'Tcin 


Kor.  Kam. 

muyTca'Tcin  (dual) 
7nu&ka'hin  (pi) 
tita'hin 


Kamchadal 


ite'an^  ite'nan 


minkokln  Kor.  ini'nein 
66.11 


wutca'lcin 

minTca'Tcinau 

ya'qkinau 

nanka'lcenat 


ta'nin 


one  being  with  us, 

one  of  ours 
one  of  our  country 

from  what  time  be- 
ing 
from    where    be- 
ing,   belonging 
to  what  country 
belonging  here 
whose?  Kor.  60.4 
of  what  kind  (pi.) 

Kor.  64.14 
the  two  belonging 
there  Kor.  70.22 
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Here  belong  also  the  following  Chukchee  forms: 

En'Tce'kin  belonging  there 

fien'Tcu'Jcin  belonging  there  (farther  on) 

rciEnqa'ken  belonging  there  (not  very  far,  midway  to) 

vaEnqa'Tchi  belonging  there  (behind  the  person  addressed) 

fiotinqa'Tcen  belonging  there  (behind  the  speaker) 

Such  Koryak  forms  as  minka'Mla^n  belonging  to  what  country 
(Kor.  40. Y),  ganka'lcila^n  belonging  to  that  country  (Kor.  40.7), 
combine  two  suffixes,-fcm  and-?a^n,  and  refer  to  persons. 

Temporal  adverbs  also  take  this  suffix. 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

i'giikin 

a'chikin 

what  belongs  to  the 
present 

tite'lcin 

tita'Tcin 

belonging  to  which 
time 

Numeral  predicates  with  the  ending  -Icin  express  ordinal  numbers. 
TniLinTcaii'lieti  or  raiLiiika' ulm  the  fifth 

§  48.  SUFFIX  -lyn, 

-liri  (Kor.  Kam.  -la^n)   (oblique  cases  formed  from  -^,  Kor.  -7) 
expresses  the  measure  of  a  quality. 

mifike'mil  ge'tvulin  what  likeness  strong?  (i.  e.,  how  strong?); 
Kor.  Kam.  menTce'mit  qa'tvula^n\  Kor.  Par.  iiienke'mis' 
qe'tvula^n 

en'Tce'mil  gitte' pilium  that  likeness  I  am  sensible  (i.  e.,  I  am  so 
sensible)  {en'Tce  that;  -ium  [§73]) 

With  the  prefix  ge-  it  indicates  the  possessor  of  an  object. 
ge — lin  (Chukchee),  ga — lin  (Kor.  Kam).     This  is  identical  with  the 
verbal  forms  given  in  §  73.     It  expresses  possession. 

ga-qa' a-len  (Kor.  Kam.  ga-qgya' -len)  he  who  has  reindeer 
g-ekke'-lin  (Kor.  Kam.    g-akka'-Jin)  he  who  has  sons 
garal' -git  thou,  who  hast  a  home  89.7  (see  §73). 
ga-pela'-i-gUm  I  have  left 
ga-qaa' -i-qum  I  who  have  reindeer. 
Koryak: 

gavagmna'Ien  with  nails  Kor.  24.2 

gaLa'lin  with  eyes  Kor.  24.2 

§48    •     ' 
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§  49.  SUFFIX  -qpt 

n{l)—qin  2indi  -lln  (Chukchee),  n{I) — qin  (Kor.  Kam.),  are  added 
to  stems,  most  of  which  express  a  quality.  Many  of  these  are 
also  bases  of  intransitive  and  transitive  verbs  which  are  formed 
with  the  suffixes  -eu  or  -et  (see  p.  810).  Some  verbs,  however,  are 
formed  without  these  suffixes. 

The  attributive  terms  in  n{i) — qin  are  identical  in  form  with  the  ver- 
bal mode  in  n{i) — qiii,  discussed  in  §  73.  When  the  verb  has  no 
verbifying  suffix  -eu  or  -et,  the  verbal  form  and  the  attributive 
term  are  the  same,  and  the  verbal  form  seems  to  assume  nominal 
functions.     It  may  even  take  post-positions. 

Examples  of  stems  that  are  verbified  by  means  of  the  suffixes  -eu 
OY-et: 

Stems  terg-;  tergat     to  weep  ni-te'r-d-qen  ov]        »  , 

te'rg-i-lin  J 

Stem  Icitn-;  Tcime'ii  (Kor.  ]  ,  ni-lci'vi-d-oin    ]  , 

Tr  7-        /      'r-7       i\  slow  j\,  ^\  Slow-gomg 

Kam.  ktmaw-  viKin])       J  ni-l:i  m-a-qvn    J 

Stemay/ZA-;p/4^(Kor.U^.^  n-ayi'l-a-g(n      K^^^.^^^ 

Kam.  ayilhaiy)  J  n-ayil-a-qen       \ 

Examples  of  words  that  take  no  verbifjang  suffix: 
Stem  no- ;  ni-fio'-qen  poor,  needy 
Stem  tam-pe?'a]  ni-tam-pera' qhi  pretty 

A  number  of  words  expressing  qualities  do  not  take  the  forms  in 
ni — qin. 

upli'li  (stem  uplil)',  (Kor.  Kam.  ipli'h  [stem  iplil]),  yellowish 
e^'tqin  (stem  ftqin  and  qqa)\    (Kor.  Kam.  a^'tcin  [stem  a^'tta]] 

Kor.  Par.  e^'tqen  [stem  qqq\)\  bad 
gumni'n  qa'at  e^'tqinit  my  reindeer  are  bad 
also  uwe'li  (stem  uwele)  and    nu'uqin   (stem  iiu^)  Kor.  Kam.  nu'qin 
[stem  ^]),  black 
When  used  in  nominal  form,  such  adjectives  take  the  usual  suffixes. 

e^'tqin  a  bad  one 

e^tqi'nicin  or  dqd'tin  a  worse  one 

a^tqe'hrn-va'lin  or  aqa'm-va'lin  a  bad  or  worse  one 

a^tqend'ya' n  or  aqaya'n  one  who  is  bad 

Examples  of  forms  in  -lin  are  given  in  §  54. 
For  other  adjective  forms  see  §76. 

>  This  stem  consists  of  two  consonants  «u  <  ww  which  form  a  vocalic  unit. 

§  49 
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§  50.  KAMCHADAL  SUFFIXES 

-IdXf'Jdx,  is  added  to  stems  expressing  qualities: 

o'm-lax  (from  dm)  deep  (cf.  Chukchee  num-qin  broad) 
iuldx  (from  iul)  long  (cf.  Chukchee  n-iu'l-d-qin 
o'lo-lax  (from  olo)  small. 
The  plural  of  these  is  formed  with  the  usual  suffix  -{lYn 

ololax-i-n  Ici'stfnc  small  little  houses. 
In  post-positional  forms  the  attribute  forms  a  compound  with  the 
noun: 
o'lolax-ke' stcarike  to  the  small  houses. 
Several  adjectival  forms   borrowed    from  Russian  and  Koryak 
II  are  also  used. 

vo'stroi'  xvaU,  ni'ruqin  xvalc  a  sharp  knife. 
nve'thaqen  u^h  a  straight  tree. 
Here  vo'stroi  is  Russian,  ni'ruqin  and  nve^'thaqen  are  Koryak  ii. 
The  last  forms  the  Kamchadal  plural  nve'thdla^n  u^'hi^n. 
k!—iu  {-ffan)  corresponds  to  the  Chukchee  and  Koryak  forms  in 
n{i) — qin  (§  49),  and  is  used  with  verbal  themes  expressing 
qualities  as  well  as  with  intransitive  verbs. 
Icl-ni'ta-in  (Chukchee  ni-gite'p—qin)  clever 
Td-nu'-in  (from  nu  to  eat)  voracious 
Jc!-reta't-  an  (from  vetat  to  work)  laborious 
kf-klnhi  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Chukchee  and  Koryak  forms 
in  ge — lln  (§  48),  and  is  used  with  intransitive  verbs. 
Tc!-7iu'-Tcini7i  (from  nu  to  eat)  the  one  who  ate 
Both  of  these  suffixes  are  also  used  with  the  transitive  verb,  Ic! — in 
with  verbs  of  Type  I  (see  §  70,  p.  744),  Ic! — Tanin  with  verbs  of 
Type  n  (see  §  71,  p.  746).    These  forms  have  a  passive  meaning. 
-kiV,  pi.  -kira^Uf  forms  the  personal  noun  of  intransitive  verbs. 
nu'h!l\  pi.  n\L'TciVa^n^  the  one  who  is  eating 
veta'ikal\  pi.  vetatkaVa^n^  the  one  who  busies  himself 
colkei\  pi.  coIkeVa^n^  the  one  who  lies  down 
With  transitive  verbs  it  expresses  the  same  idea. 
txTkir  the  one  who  beats 
Tce'jTcir  the  one  who  keeps 

Sii^xes  hi  -l{n)  1151-53 

§  51.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

A  considerable  number  of  nominal  suffixes  have  the  termination  -n 
in  the  absolute  form.     Some  of  these  occur  only  in  the  absolute  form. 
-Ihin  (Kor.  -Inin) 
-linifi,-  iLinin  (Kor.   -linni) 
-chin  (Kor.  -chin) 
§§50,51 
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-d^nin  (Kor.   -dnin) 

-inin  aug-mentative  (§  98,  No.  1) 

-girgjn  (§  106,  No.  44)  (Kor.  -geflin,  -gitnin  -gidnin)  abstract  noun 

-6ni ' 

-lin 

-tkin  (Kor.  Kam.-^^iw)  surface 

§  52.  SUFFIXES  -Ih- and -Irn- 

'lh{in)  (Kor.  'Jnin),  the  absolute  form  of  a  suf&x -Ih-,  which  occurs 

with  great  frequency  as  the  absolute  form  of  certain  words. 

In  most  cases  it  is  not  retained  with  other  suffixes,  although  cases 

of  its  retention  are  also  numerous. 

lela'lhin  eye  (stem  lile) 

ti'mJcilhin  (and  ti'mkitmi)  hummock  79.2  (stem  tiivlc  62.7;  but 

timlcilM'ti  62.5) 
inelota!lhin  hare  78.24  (stem  milute  78.15) 
reqgqa'Iliin  fox  78.3  (stem  riquqe,  78.12) 
wu'Tcwulhni  stone  35,11  (stem  wiikw  35.11) 
Tci'mil'hin^     worm  37.3  (stem  Icim  36.11) 
tamgna'lhrn  a  bivalve  shell  9.7  (stem  temune  9.8) 
Koryak : 

lela'lfiin  eye    Kor.  49.5 
gitca'lfiin  leg    Kor.  53.3 
pijn'Tcalnin  mouse     Kor.  58.7 
va'nnilnni  tooth     Kor.  34.3,4 
-lift  (in)  (Kor,  -J In  [I a],  sometimes -IiJn[/»i]  is  used  in  the  same 
way  as  the  preceding  suffix. 
va^'glinrn  (stem  ve^g)  (Kor.  Kam.  va^'y-Jinm  [stem  r«^j/])  grass 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  the  -Ih  belongs  to  the 
stem  or  not. 

ujxi'lhm  tallow  86.23  {upa'lha  87.4) 

Icopa'lhm  walras-blubber  12.6  (kopa'lha  14.11) 

repaHJim  walrus-hide  13.13 

penyo'lhin  hearth  31.13 

nawgo'lhin  old  woman  39.5;  40.1 

vainilqaJlhin  lip  14.5 

penaka'lhni  tassel  16,10 

auta'lhin  obsidian  scraper  39.12 

perTca'lhin  bowlder  129,6 

ri'lhi' Linin  and  reliLinni  wing  (stem  rilh.,  ril)  15,2 
Of  these,  the  first  five  stems  retain  the  suffix  Ih  with  post-positions. 
The  primary  stem,  however,  is  without  this  suffix:  for  instance, 

I  The  text  has  kimilhi'n  because  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  word  which  is  the  last  in  the  sentence.    If 
there  had  been  more  stress  this  form  would  have  been  kimilho'n  (see  §  36).  §  52 
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pmyo'lhin  hearth  (stem  J9^n,  absolute  iovuxpi'mpi  powder,  ashes) 
The  following  have  weak  vowels,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Ih 

belongs  to  the  stem. 

* 
pVlJun  throat  (stem  pilh) ;  (Kor.  Kam.  pl'lhin  [stem  ji?j?A]).    Loca- 
tive: pi'lhik'j  pi^'lik\  (Kor.  KaiXW.  pi'lhik) 
ni'lhm  thong*  48.4 
ne'lhin  skin  7.9 

§  53.  SUFFIXES  -c/i- and -(-r/t- 

-  ch{in),-cln{ln)  [Kor. -CiJ[l n],  vfn  [ln]\^tij.[in^;-s-it  [lfi]f — 
according  to  dialect).  This  suffix  seems  to  express  an  em- 
phatic form.  Sometimes  it  corresponds  to  the  definite  article 
or  designates  an  object  as  referred  to  before.  In  other  cases  it 
might  be  translated  as  a  particular  one,  in  contradistinction  to 
other  objects  of  the  same  or  other  classes.  Some  words  seem 
to  have  the  suffix  throughout. 
Etymologically  it  ma}'^  be  related  to  the  suffix  -Ih-^  since  c  and  I 
(Kor.  6  and  /)  replace  each  other  frequently  (see  §  122). 

vala'thin  knife  (stem  vala.  absolute  va'lE) :  Kor.  Kam.  vala'-tnin 
(stem  vdla.  absolute  va'la) 

ra'mkithiJi  people  (stem  re ?rtfc,  absolute  re' »zZ://i);  Kor.  ya'rnkitnin 
(stem  ycutik,  absolute  ya'mTcin) 

ELi'gichni  the  aforesaid  father  19.11 

ora'weLacJim  the  aforesaid  man  18.11 

o     e         '^  •  ^     o 

phiyo'lhithin  the  aforesaid  hearth  32.9 
ye'lichm  the  aforesaid  tongue  40.10,  12 
Ula'Ihichin  the  aforesaid  eve  106.19 
qolo-a^'iticliiri  a  particular  kind  of  dog  121.11 
'kala'chin  a  particular  kele  105.14 
va'amichin  a  particular  river  40.12 
lolo'thm  a  particular  penis  26.8 
na'lvulichin  a  particular  kind  of  herd  79.6 
Koryak : 

qoqlo'iDicnin  hole  Kor.  15.8 

lawtiJci'Uicnin  head-band  Kor.  17.12 

'Clfi  (in). 

nawa'ndinin  a  particular  wife  38.4 
naus'qa'tcinin  the  aforesaid  woman  39.7 
pako'Uinin  a  particular  kind  of  woman's  knife  44.3,  5 
Note  1. — A  number  of  stems  end  in  ih^  and  are  not  related  to  this 
class. 

tai'othithin  the  bag  mentioned  before  (stem  teiuth,^  absolute  tti'- 
u61iin)'^  Kor.  Kam.  ca^'o<5A/($flpl  (stem  ^(zmdA,  absolute  te^'w^^m) 
§53 
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Note  2. — In  words  which  have  the  absolute  form  in  -Ih-,  -h^--,  the 

suffix  -6h-^  -cin-,  may  be  added  to  the  stem  or  to  the  suffixes  -Ih-,  -lin-. 

lela'lhicTim  106.19,  or  Ula'chin  eye  (stem  lih,  absolute  lela'lhm); 

Kor.  Kam.  Idalhicnin  or  Jela'cnin,  (stem  lila,  absolute  Jelalhin) 

§  54.  SUFFIXES  -li-  {-l^n,  -SfJe^n) 

-ll;  -le^n,  (Kor.  Kam.  -la^n,  -\a\la^nf  -{iWa^n  are  similar  to  the 

participle  of  the  intransitive  verb.     As  suffixes  of  substantives, 
they  indicate  a  person  related  in  some  more  or  less  direct  way 
to  the  object. 
After  stems  with  terminal  vowel  -lin  is  used;  after  the  terminal 
consonant  of  a  stem  (except  /,  r,  n,  and  t)  the  auxiliary  vowel  /  is  in- 
serted before  -lin.     After  terminal  1, 7\  n,  and  t,  the  suffix  -le^n  is  used, 
which  forms  with  terminal  I  or  r  the  ending  -Le^n,  with  terminal  t  the 
ending-Le^n.     With  names  this  ending  expresses  a  person  acting(.^). 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

ri'Len  {<ril-\--lfn;  ha.se  ril)  yi'La^n  {base      winged 

rdi'Linin  yil)  yeh'lnm    wing 

navj-TceLa^n  {<l€er-le^n)  fiaio-Tce'ila^7i       clad  in  woman's  dress 

ya'uLa^n  {<ya'al-la^n)  ya'aLa^n  that  in  the  rear 

ve'tmilin  vaya'mila^n        River  man 

a'nqaljn  a'nqala^n  Maritime  man 

fia'chila  genpelqu'wlin  by  a  left-handed  man 

was  he  vanquished 
Numeral  terms  with  the  ending  -Im  express  ordinal  numbers. 

miLinTca'ulin  or  miLinkau'lcen  the  fifth 
With  intransitive  verbs  this  suffix  forms  the  expression  the  one 
WHO  — . 

upa'uhn  the  one  who  drinks  (stem  upaxi  to  drink)  (Kor.  apa'ula^n 
[stem  apau\) 
Here  belong  also 

e'delin  the  one  who  is  fat  (Kor.  Kam.  gaca'Jin) 
gai' mitilm  the  rich  one  ^ 
Plural,  dual,  and  oblique  cases  are  formed  like  those  of  the  adjec- 
tive in  -Im  (§  49). 

Verbal  stems  terminating  in  I  and  r  are  contracted  with  this  suffix, 
and  form  -ze^n. 

tone' Le^n <unel-li7i  wood-carrier  27.5 
te'Le^n<tel-lin  the  suffering  one  34.7 
rilte'La^n  one  who  is  lying  there  28.6 

I  See  §§48,  49.    The  two  examples  here  given  have  no  corresponding  forms  in  n{i)—qin. 

§54 
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i^Le^n  <  l^r-lni  the  one  who  crosses  over 
a'ttooLe'ti  ql' inkuoi^  say  to  the  one  in  front! 
In  Koryak  the  corresponding  forms  are  not  contracted. 
te'La^n  the  suffering  one 
e^'ylahi  the  one  crossing  over 
In  Korj^ak  the  same  suffix  is  used  with  transitive  verbs  to  express 
the  actor. 

pda'la^n  the  one  who  leaves 
In  Chukchee  the  same  form,  when  derived  from  transitive  verbs, 
requires  the  prefix  hie-  or  the  suffix  -tku. 
enapela'tin    I  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
pela'tkelDi      ) 
In  some  cases  both  forms  in  -lin  and  in  -Jcin  (see  §  47)  are  used 
indiscriminately. 

na'dhilin  (Kor.  Kam.  na'dhala^n)  or  na'cEn'Tcen  that  to  the  left 
mra'lin  (Kor.  Kam.  mya'Wn)  or  mrod'ken  that  to  the  right 
Similar  forms  in  -la^n  occur  in  Kamchadal.     These  seem  to  be  due 
however,  to  the  influence  of  the  Koryak. 

ki'stila^n  and  Ici'stiin  that  of  the  house 
atino'la^n  and  atino'an  that  of  the  village 

§55.  SUFFIX    -cm-     {-c(fn) 

-Gin  {-ce^n)  (Kor.  Kam.  -ca^u^  Kor.  Par.  -sa^n)  is  used  principally 

to  express  the  comparative.     The  form  -cehi  is  used  after  the 

single  terminal  consonants  «,  r,  I.     With  this  ending,  the 

object  of  the  comparison  assumes  the  locative  form. 

nie'lde^7i  the  better  one  (Kor.  Kam.  ma'Ua^n) 

meinicin  the    larger    one   (Kor.   Kam.    mai'nica^n',    Kor.    Par. 

mei'nisa^?}) 
ia'mmi'Jcicni  me'ilirJcDi  ta'aq,  vieinicin  um  qine'llhi^  why  do  you 
give  me  the  smaller  bundle  of  tobacco?     Give  me  the  larger  one 
{ia'm  why;  mJc  large;  ine-yil-i-7'lci)i  you  give  me  [§  67];  ta'aq 
tobacco;  mei'n  large;  um  particle  expresssing  slight  emphasis; 
q-ine-yil-gi^  give  me  !  [§  67]);  (Kor.  Kam.  me'nqanqat  iplu'ca^n 
ine'yili  ta'umq^  mainica^n  qine'yil;  Kor.  a^'ccinica^n  the  worst 
Kor.  30.7) 
ga' tnqa-qla! xilik  qe'tvucmm  I  am  stronger  than  all  others  {gemge- 
every;   qla'ul   man;    -Tc  locative;  qe'tvu  strong;   -ium    [§  73]); 
Kor.  Kam.  ga'm.ga-qla'wulaTc  ina'n  qa'tvucegum) 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  older  meaning  of  this  form  were  related  to 
-chin  THE  PARTICULAR  ONE.     We  find,  for  instance, 
§55 
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e' rmecin  the  strong  man  (stem  ^rme) 
fio'tin  the  poor  man  (stem  no) 
This  ending  has  oblique  cases: 

ya^ce'pu  qdcvi' gin  cimqiik  cut  oflF  some  rawer  part  {ya^  raw;  -epu 

from;  qd-cvl-gin  [stem  cni]  to  cut  [§  67];  ci'mqiik  some) 
armace'ti  to  the  strong  man 
armace'pu  from  the  strong  man 
The  ending  appears  also  in  composition  without  formative  endings. 

I'npic-aklca^ pu  from  the  elder  son  {np  old;  ekke  son) 
The  subjective  form  of  the  third  person  pronoun  combined  with  the 
suffix   -cm   or   va'lin   (Kor.    Kam.    -ca^n   or  i'tala^n)   expresses   our 
superlative. 

Ena'n  mai'mcin  (Kor.  Kam.  ma' n-mai' nica^ii)         1 
Ena'n-ma'yinlcu-'wa'lmiJLov.  Kam.  ina'n-ma'yinkin-nhQ  largest  one 
i'tala^n)  I 

-cei  (Kamchadal)  expresses  the  emphatic  comparative  form  of  the 
adjective,  and  replaces  the  ending  -lax.     As  in  Chukchee  and 
Koryak,  the  object  of  comparison  is  expressed  in  the  locative 
form, 
Tci'mma   Tcmi'yilc  clnincel'  I  am  prettier  than  you    (knmna'  // 
Icmi'nTc  on  thee;  cini'niax  pretty) 

Pronouns  (§§  56-60). 
§  5fi,  Personal  JPronouns 


The  personal  pronouns  are 


I 

thou 
he     , 

we 
they 


Chukchee 

.  gum 

■  git 

.  Ena'n'' 


muri 


tur'i 


E  rri 


Kamchadal 

Tci'mma 
Ici'ja 
End' 
mu'ja 


tu'ja 


itx 


Kor.  Kam. 

gumma.,  giim 

'gi'ssa,'  gi 

a'nnu 

mu'yi  (dual) 

mn'yu  (plural) 

tu'yi  (dual) 

tu'yu  (plural) 

a'cci  (dual) 

a' ecu  (plural) 

From  these  absolute  forms,  forms  analogous  to  those  of  the  noun  are 
derived.  The  locative,  subjective,  and  possessive  are  derived  from  the 
stems;  while  the  forms  in  -gti.,  -ipu.,  of  Chukchee,  require  the  suffix 
lea  after  the  pronominal  stem.     Thus  we  find  the  following  forms: 

'The  Koryak  of  Paren  has  gltca,  although  ordinarily  tc  is  characteristic  of  Kamenskoye,  si  of 
Paren. 

'The  particle  Eio'n  is  also  used  in  the  absolute  form  of  the  pronoun.  Otherwise  its  meaning  is 
generally  weakly  concessive,  like  that  of  Gerruan  dock. 
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In  Chukchee  and  Koryak  there  is  also  a  form  expressing  theaequa- 
lis  i.  e.  similar  to,  of  the  same  size  as,  according  to  the  wants  of. — 
They  are  generally  used  with  this  suffix — mic,-)nil  (§  102,  30). 

Chukchee  Koryak 

similar  to  me      gu'muw  gu'muw 

similar  to  thee    gi'niw  gi'niw 

similar  to  him    e'tiiw  a'niw 

similar  to  us       mu'ruw  | 

similar  to  you    tu'ruw  \  not  known 

similar  to  them  e'tiw  j 

In  both  Chukchee  and  Korj^ak  the  plural  forms  of  the  first  and 
second  persons  are  often  used  in  place  of  the  singular,  without,  how- 
ever, conveying  the  idea  of  respect. 

amto',  geyi'lqdt-ta'ri  well,  have  yon  slept?  (singular  or  plural) 
I     In  Korjj^ak  the  dual  and  plural  forms  are  not  sharply  distinguished. 
In  Chukchee  the  plural    subjective  forms  are,  in  the  pronunciation 
of  men,  as  follows: 

mergda'n^  torgda'n^  Ergda'n 

In  several  dialects  of  Korak  II  the  following  forms  of  the  third 
person  plural  occur: 

Absolute  Ethu 
Locative  Ethilc 
Subjective  Ethina'n 

The  Kamchadal   forms  in  itx^  and  the  Chuckchee  forms  derived 
from  Erg.,  are  evidently  related  to  this  series. 

In  both  Cbukchee  and  Koryak  of  Kamenskoye  the  subjective  form 
is  used  in  some  compounds. 

gumna'n  tlni't  myself  (Ch.  and  Kor.  Kam.) 
In  other  cases  the  possessive  forms  are  used : 

gumnin  clnl'tJcin{K.OY.  gumni'n  dini'nicm)  my  os^n. 
The  idea  of  self,  however,  is  expressed  differently  in  oblique  cases. 

Icata'm-goino  Ica'gti  (Chukchee)  just  to  me  (i.  e.,  to  myself) 

cini't   uwi'k    ga'nm.ilhi   he  killed    himself,  (lit.  his  own  body; 
uwl'lc  body) 

Kor.  u'wik  qnu'nvon  he  consumed  himself   (literally,  his  body) 
Kor.  56.10. 

Kor.  gitca't  uwi'kinat  ganu'linat  he  consumed  his  own  legs,  lit. 
legs  bod3'  belonging  to  he  consumed  them  Kor.  57.2 
The  term  uwi'kin  belonging  to  the  body  is  thus  used  to  express 

OWN. 
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We  find,  however,  in  Koryak,  the  pronoun  also  used  in  oblique 
cases  to  express  own: 

gu'mlcifh  cini'nklna  with  my  own. 
Personal  pronouns  have  also  definite,  augmentative  and  diminutive 
forms,  which  take  the    suffix  -onalolh    following  the  possessive   form 
of  the  pronoun. 

gurriitk-onaiolh-ith-e-mri  big  I 
These  forms  are  used  in  jesting,  in  children's  play,  etc. 

Detnonstrative  and  Interrogative  {Indefinite)  JPronouns 

(§§  57-58) 

§  67.  PARTICLES  AND  ABSOLUTE  FORMS 

The  idea  of  position  is  expressed  with  great  nicety,  and  in  Chukchee 
there  are  nine  terms  expressing  the  position  of  an  object  in  relation  to 
the  speaker.  In  Koryak  there  are  only  five,  and  in  Kamchadal  I  have 
found  only  two.  The  exact  relation  to  the  speaker  is  not  quite  clear 
in  all  of  these.  In  Chukchee  the  independent  form  of  all  of  these  is 
formed  by  the  suffix  -qan  (with  n  belonging  to  the  suffix);  only  one 
has  the  ending  -qin.  In  Koryak  a  few  have  the  corresponding  endings 
-Tcin^  -gen,  -qala'lcen. 


Chukchee 

Particles 

Kor.  Kam. 

Kamchadal 

Stem 

.    Independent  form 

this 

vai 

wu'i- 

wq'tqan,  65.22;    137.1; 
133.4 

f  wu'ssin 
lu;u'te/w(Paren) 

nW,  ti^n 

that 

{nan 
[Enqan 

\En-n- 

Enqa'n    115.2J;    71.13, 
29;  63.7,  10 

na'nyen 

h'e'nUin 

that  yonder    .... 

noon 

ng'gn- 

TJg'gnjan  70.22;  also  as 
adverb 

Enka'kin 

that  yonder     .... 

na'an-,    less 
frequent- 

fia'anqan 

that   there    (not  very 

far) 
there  (quite  far)    .    . 
that  there  (midway  to 

some  other  object) 

nan 
gan 
vai 

ly  na'n- 

\v'i'En- 
\va'En 

fla'nqan  133.3 

ga'nqan  63.13 
va' Enqan  121.24 

va'yenqen 

that  behind  the  person 
addressed    .... 

>  rai 

ra'En-ja'En 

ra' Enqan 

that  behind  the  person 
speaking     .... 

\no'ti 

1 

no'tin  70.21 

no'linqan 

Hotlnqala'ken 

that    apart    from    the 
speaker    

\nun 

nu'n- 

fiu'nqin  137.3 

who,  somebody     . 



{niik-) 

me'nin  11.4 

mm- 

§  57 
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It  may  be  noted  that  all  demonstratives,  except  wut-,  sn'n-,  and 
no' tin.,  end  in  -n  which  remains  in  all  forms. 

The  demonstrative  stems  have  strong  vowels,  except  wut-^  En'n-., 
and  nun.  The  last  of  these  is  treated  more  frequently  as  an  un- 
changeable stem;  for  instance, — 

nu' nin-notai' pU  from  that  land, — 
although  the  two  vovvels  u  and  i  belong  to  the  weak,  changeable  group. 

When  the  demonstratives  enter  into  composition,  they  take  the 
ending  -j/i,  except  no' tin.  The  same  ending  is  found  in  the  interroga- 
tive me'niii,  which,  according  to  the  forms  with  suflBxes,  must  be 
derived  from  a  stem  mile-  (see  §58,  p.  1726).  These  forms  appear  in 
adjectival  form  in  oblique  cases. 

wo'tin-notanqa'tJcen  that  one  belonging  to  this  country  7.1 

wo'tin-irgiro'li  that  (morning)  dawn  10.3 

wu' tin-nu' tek   (Kor.  Kam.  wu'tin-nu'tak)  in  that  country 

7nane' n-notai'jm  (Kor.  Kam.  tna' nen-nota' nqo)  from  what  country. 

Kor.  ma' niii-ni'Tch-ye'Tkiyel  which  stone-pine  nut  pudding?   Kor. 
34.2 

Kor.  m,a'nin-qai-na'wis'qatih  to  which  small  woman?  Kor.  34.5 
For  greater  emphasis  the  independent,  absolute  forms  of  the  demon- 
strative may  be  used  with  the  corresponding  particle,  as  given  on 
p.  723,   or  with   repetition  of  independent    form,  connected  by  the 
particle  um  (see  also  p.  726). 

no'onqan  Um  noon 

Enqa'n  Um  Enqa'n  130.9,  etc. 

The  particles  are,  however,  used  also  independently  or  combined 
with  various  other  forms. 

ra/ 61.8  wo't^n-ral  ^%.\ 

vai  61.9;  62.7;  63.6;  66.30,  35;         ELo'n  um  vai  66.29 

71.15;  76.25,  30  elo'u  vai  67.33 

n«7i71.3, 16;  62.4,8;  65.1;  66.32         vai  urn  na'n{i)  131.3,  10 
na'a7i  63.13  e'nrne  nan  66.32 

no' on  64.1  Enqa'n  um  vai  130.7 

wot  81.12  wo'tqanm  iim  vai  45.12 

vai  nan  62.9 
wu'tJcu-m  vai  120.11 

Note. — The  Koryak  form  in  -qala'icen  given  in  the  preceding  table 
of  demonstratives  is  derived  from  the  post-position  -qaJ,-  qat  (Chukchee 
-qal,-qac)  close  to,  by  the  side  of.     The  Koryak  suffix  -qala'icen  cor- 
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responds  to  the  Chukchee  form  -qatken,  which  is  used  to  form  a  great 
many  derivatives.  The  following  forms  derived  from  demonstrative 
pronouns  may  serve  as  examples: — 

Adverbial  form  va'Enqat  (Kor.  Kam.  va'yefiqal)  by  the  side,  half- 
way 
Independent  form  vaEnqa'tken  (Kor.  Kam.  vayehqala'lcen) 
Adverbial  form  wo'tenqai  (Kor.  Kam.  vo'tenqal)  here 
Independent  form  wotinqa'iken  14.2  (Kor,  Kara,  voteflqala'lcen) 
wotgam'rgupu  (pronunciation  of  men   wotquE' rgupu)  from  those 

§  58.   PLURAL  AND  POST-POSITIONAL  FORMS 

Plural  and  suffix  forms  are  derived  from  the  forms  in  -qan  adding 
the  -c  (Kor.  Kam.  -a)  to  the  terminal  n  that  is  found  in  all  words  with 
terminal  n  of  the  stem  (§§  31,  4;  34).  For  personal  forms  the  con- 
nective vowel  is  i. 

As  examples  may  serve, — 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

ivo/tqan 

vm'ssin  Kor.  49.9 

xvg'tqanat ' 

wu'ttssat 

ivu'ttsgau  Kor.  32.2 

wotqana'ta 

wut'ssa'ta 

wo'tqanena  2 

wu't'ninak 

U'o'tqanak 

wu'tissak 

wotqana'gti 

wotessai'ti 

uq'tqanina  2 

wo'tenenq 

wotqanai'pd 

ivotessa'Hqo 

wotqanai'pii 

wotenena'jlqo 

Absolute 

Plural  (Dual  Kor.)    .    . 
Plural  (Koryak)      .    .    . 
Subjective,  not  personal 
Subjective,  personal 
Locative,  not  personal   . 
Allative,  not  personal 
Allative,  personal.    .    .    . 
Ablative,  not  personal    . 
Ablative,  personal      .    . 


1  Pronunciation  of  men  wg'tqaat. 


2  Pronunciation  of  men  wo'tqasna. 


Also  Enqa'nat  49.5;  53.10;  96.6;   Enqaa't  those  62.10;  Enqa'nena 
by  that  one  44.8;  wo'tqana  this  time  76.18 

Koryak : 

fia'nyen  that  one  (absolute)  Kor.  17.5,  9;  51.2,5 
na'nyeu  (pi.)  Kor.  21.1;  44.6;  62.4;  na'nyau  25.6,  9;  42.4 
na'nyenata  (subjective,  not  personal)  Kor.  43.5 
na'nenenak   (subjective,  personal)  Kor.  34.11;    na'7\yenenaYioi\ 
76.16 

The  plural  of  the  demonstrative  is  used  in  nominal,  adjectival,  and 

predicative  expressions. 

Enqa'nat  qdni' ntininet  throw  away  those!  49.5 

wo'qaat  qdnu'utki  eat  these!  33.12 

Enqa'at  qa'at  those  reindeer 

Kor.  Kam.  na'nyenau  n^'ttu  those  dogs 
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In  some  cases  the  singular  form  is  used  when  we  should  expect  the 
plural: 

Enqa'n  gittilc'ti  nine'l-i-um  there  I  give  to  those  who  are  hungry 

96.24  (cf.  96.9,  12,  17). 
Enqa'n  oraweLat  these  men  63.5 
EYiqa'n  TJmqdqdi'inti  these  people  of  Umqaqai  63.10 
Erqa'n  ni'rdq  ora'weLat  these  two  men  7. 10 
The  corresponding  forms  of  the  personal  interrogative  who,  some- 
body, and  of  the  Kanichadal  impersonal  interrogative,  are — 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Kamchadal 

Kamchadal 

WHO 

WHAT 

me'nin 
mi'kinti 

ma'ki  Kor.17.6 
ma'kinti 

k.'e 
k.'e'n 

(mm) 

Plural  (Dual  Koryak) 

mi'nVn 

Plural  (Koryak) 

makii'ivgi 



Subjective 

mi'kina 

mi'kinak  Kor. 
76.16 

kUnk 

mi'nenv 

AUative 

mS'kena 

7ne'kena 

k.'a'nke 

mi'nank 

mek&nai'pu 

mckena'nqo 

k.'ink 

mi'nenk 

Examples: 

me'fiin  um  Eia'  who  is  (your)  mother?  113.14 

mi'lcin  yaarkine'tlci  Tcanci'irgin  whose   lullaby   are   you   singing? 

120.14 
mi'Mnd  ganto'len  bj'-  whom  born?   142.1 

In  Kamchadal  the  form  corresponding  to  the  stem  mile-  signifies 
the  inanimate  interrogative. 

Nominal  forms  of  the  plural,  when  appearing  with  suffixes,  have, 
instead  of  the  regular  plural,  forms  compounded  with  the  third  person 
plural  personal  pronoun  (see  p.  706). 

In  Chukchee  we  find  also  ma'lcirgin,  pi.  ma'lcirginte,  whose  house's, 
WHOSE  family's;  related  to  the  Koryak  stem  mak-,  and  formed  with 
the  stem  -Erg  of  the  personal  pronoun  third  person  plural  (see  §  44). 
These  particles  doubled,  and  connected  by  um,  are  also  used  as  ex- 
clamations. 

nan  um  nan!  you  there!     na'an  um  nan  95.  35  yonder 
vai  um  vai!  halfway  there! 
noon  uvi  noon!  far  off  there! 
They  occur  in  the  same  way  with  interrogative  pronouns. 
me'nin  nan  ye'tirlcinf  who  comes  there? 
rd^'nun  not  wurre'evTcnif  what  is  visible  behind  there? 
mi'nkri  rai  ne'lhi^f  how  then  became  he?  29.7 
mi'nkr'i  not  a^qa-7'as'qe'um,-va'lit?  why!  those  are  bad  ones    to 
§  58      pass!  130.3 
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Demonstrative  and  interrogative  adverbs  are  derived  from  the  par- 
ticle stems  by  means  of  the  locative  endings.  From  these  are  derived 
others  by  means  of  nominal  suffixes  (see  examples  below). 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Kamchadal 

wu'tku  7.5 
B'n-kl  119.31 

va'ankl 

ra'ankl 

no'tiUki 

nu'nki 

mi'nki,  me'nki  12.2 

wu'tcuk,  a'nki 
na'nko,  na'nako,  ne'- 

niko 
vai'eii 

mi'nki,  Kor.  20.1 

there 

there  (midway  to  some  object)  . 
there  (behind    the    person    ad  - 

dressed) 

there  (behind  the  speaker)     .    . 
there  (awaj'  from  the  speaker)   . 

E'nki,     z'u,    (xo'xval 
therefrom) 

In  Chukchee  two  forms  in  -qan  are  also  used  as  adverbs. 

there  (some  distance  away)  .  no'onqan 

there  (far  away)     ....  ga'iiqan 

Derived  from  demonstrative  elements  are  also — 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam.  Kamchadal 

thus     .     .     .  En'm'n  63.13;     Enna'an  Kor.  13.1,       no' nice 

65.22  10 

Adverbs  with  suffixes  derived  from  the  locative  forms  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 


HERE 

THERE 

WHERE 

Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Kamchadal 

stem  .    .    . 

wut 

wutt 

En 

nan,  an 

mik 

mik 

ma 

Instrumental 

wutke'td 

wutca'ta 

Enke'td 

fianka'ta, 
dnka'ta 

minke'ta 

minka'ta 



Allative  .    . 

wotcai'ti 

Eiikri 

fiankai'ti, 
dnkai'tin 

minkri  60.6, 
61.8 

menkei'ti 

ma'nke 

Ablative     . 

wo'tqori 

wotca'nqo 

E  '  a  q  0  , 
Enqo'rl, 
Enqo'TO 
65.24 

nanka'nqo, 
dnka'aqo 

me'hqo  60.6, 
11;   71.26; 
72.12  men- 
qo'Ti 

menka'fiqo 

ma'nke 

Also  in   the  same  way  Chukchee  va'dnJcata,    va'dnre,  va'dnqo  or 
va'dnqori;  Koryak  vaiena'ta,  vaienai'ti,  vai'efiqo  from  stem  vai. 

Examples: 

wo'tlco  from  here  43.1;    wo'tqo    sn'^o'ro  thence  49.2;  65.18,24 
121.20;  131.14;    wu'tqu  here    ^n'fce'^^^:  thither  71.23 


73.14 
EH'Tce'ciku  in  there  73.20 
En'no'tU.'l;  66.3;  72.6 
En'qe'lcin  one  from  there  67.3 


En'nata'l  from  that  time  on,  after 

that  64.19;  65.31 
no'onfe  thither  76.20 
na'nko  hither  137.13 
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Koryak : 

wii'tcu  this  time  Kor.  41.2 
fia'nko  there  Kor.  41.6 
n/waZ:c»  there  Kor.  19.11 
na'niko  there  Kor.  32.1;  see 

Kor.  62.7 
fiantkai'tin  thither  Kor.  36.5 
fia'nakanqo  from  that  one  Kor. 

42.3 


E'rike  here  (vocative  form)  Kor. 

13.7;  58.7 
Enka'ta  at  thatplace  Kor.  21.8,  9 
Eiikai'ti  to  that  place  Kor.  17.2; 

19.1 
inehkeito'     whither    (vocative 

form  §  36)  Kor.  64.21 
mane'nqo  whence  Kor.  60.10 


to  what  degree,  in  what 
manner 


The   forms    mi'nkri    (Chukchee),   me'nkan  (Kor.    Kam.),    ma'nke 
(Kamchadal),  also  signify  how. 
Derivatives  with  suffixes  are — 
meflko'lcenat  where  are  you  from  65.10 

minke'-mil  66.34 

menke'mit^  ynani'nn'at  (Kor.  66.1) 

men'Tce' inl\  also  lact  (Kamchadal) 

Demonstrative  elements  with  the  verbal  noun  va'lin  (Kor.  Kam. 
i'tala^n)  the  one  who  is — ,  are  also  used  to  express  demonstrative 
terms. 

En'ni'ii-va'lin  128.24  (Chukchee),  Enna^'aii  i'tala^n  (Kor.  Kam.), 

one  being  thus;  i.  e.,  such  a  one 
Enno't-va'lin  (Chukchee)  being  near  here  thus;  i.  e.,  such  a  one 

nearer  to  the  speaker  than  the  preceding 
En'nu-wi'lin  such  a  one  (expressing  reproach) 
ETi'flu'-wa'le-gTt  such  a  one  art  thou  21.11 
ini'nTcri-va'lin  (Chukchee  14.4),  me'nkan  Italahi  (Kor.  Kam.)  what 

kind  of  (also  in  oblique  cases) 
In  Kamchadal  only  a  few  forms  of  the  demonstrative  survive, 
and  these  take  the  nominal  suffixes. 


THIS 

THIS  HERE 

WHICH,  WHAT 

Ab.solute 

Plural 

Possessive 

nu^he'nk 

nu^he'nk 

nu^'hel' 

no^ha'nk 

nu^he'nk 

t\^n<Wnu 

ti^'nuhenk 

Uynuhcnk 

li^'nithcV 

Wnohank 

Wnuhenk 

min{<.minu) 

Subjective 

Instrumental 

mi'nenk 
mi'nenV 

Ablative 

mi'nenk 

Most  of  the  other  forms  are  replaced  by  the  corresponding  Rus- 
sian forms,  which  are  usually  taken  in  the  nominative  singular 
masculine;  such  as  e'Jcoi  (skob),  edakoi  (a^aKon). 
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As  in  Chukchee  and  Koryak,  the  interrogative  appears  in  syn- 
thetical form  mi'nen,  which  corresponds  to  Chukchee  mf.'fiin 
(see  p.  726.) 

me'nan-lctxoj-gol  which  road  along-? 
but  the  oblique  cases  are  also  used  in  attributive  form. 

m.i'nenV  hvanV  ckan  with  which  knife  have  you  made  it? 
From  the  demonstrative  and  interrogative  pronouns  verbal  forms 
-.   are  derived  in  the  same  manner  as  from  nouns.     I  give  here  a  number 
of  examples.     The  verbal  forms  will  be  found  discussed  in  §  82. 
Enqanai'-git  this  art  thou  20.7. 
wotqanai' -giim  this  am  I  43.5,  121.14 
wotqatia' -7ne' re  here  we  are  69.5 
mi']c-i-U7n  who  am  I 

mi'lc-i-git  who  art  thou;  milt-i-or  127.11 
mi'w-mu'ri  who  are  we 
mi'g-iu'ri  who  are  yo,  120.9 
1  Kor.  Kam.  wutinnalai-gum,  this  am  I  Kor.  22.1 
Possessives: 
Eni'n  his  17.13 
Enqa'nen  of  this  one  50.10 

mi'lchi  whose  (possessor  sing.,  object  possessed  sing,  and  pi.); 
Kor.  Kam.  tni'lcin,  dual  'rni'lzinat^  pi.  mikina'wgi  (possessor 
sing.;  object  possessed  sing.,  dual,  pi.),  vocative  miko'n  (§  36) 
Kor.  34.4 
mi'Tcirgin  (possessor  pL,  object  possessed  sing.),  mi'Tcirginet 
(object  possessed  pi.),  whose;  Kor.  Kam.  mi'Mchin,  dual  mi'- 
Tcichinat,  pi.  mi'Mchinau  (§  34);  Kamchadal  li/eii,  pi.  Ic.'e^n 

§  59.   Indefinite  Pronoun  raq 

The  non-personal  interrogative  and  indefinite  pronoun  is,  Chukchee 
raq;  Kor.  Kam.  ya{q),  yax;  Kor.  II  ta{q);  Kamchadal  seq. 
The  following  are  the  forms  with  post-positions: 


stem 

Absolute 

Plural  (dual  Kor.) 

Plural  Kor 

Instrumental 

Locative 

Allative 

Ablative 

Designative  (see  §  94) 

Comitative  (see  §  100) 

'  Men's  pronunciation  rd'-neet. 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

raq 

yaq 

ra^'nut 

yi'nna 

ra'^nuti 

raf'nutet^ 

ya'qat 
yaqu'wgi 

re'qd 

rd^nute'td 

ya'qa 

re'qak 

rd^nutek 

ya'qak 

raqe'ti 

ra^nuta'gti  2 

yaqe'ti 

\ra'gfLpu\ 
[raqi'pu] 

ra^notai'pu^ 

yaqi'nqo 

re'qu 

ya'qu 

gara^'ma 

gaya'qa 

a^naa'gti. 

^  ra^naa 

'pu. 
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The  set  of  forms  derived  from  rd^nut,  except  the  plural,  are  not 
often  used. 

t'me-rd^'nnt  whatsoever;  i.  e.,  of  every  kind  13.13;  133.18 

rd^'nut  what?  object  29.1,  subject  111.4;  something  obj.  29.5 

rd^'nut  um  what  was  it  then?  34.1 

rd^'nut  um  qlne'llhl^  give  me  something 

rd^'nutet  whatever  kind  of  things  obj.  32.5;  intr.  subj.  58.2 

reqd  by  what  means?  22.1;  23.5;  14.2 

re'qd  what?  34.8,  9;  whatever  32.5 

ra'qa-not  with  what  there  139.8 

re'qak  at  what?  26.1 

re^qum  why  88.7 

r^'qu  how  17.5,  7;  why  23.1 

Kor.  Kam.  ya'qa  with  what  Kor.  46.9 

Kor.  Kam.  ya'qkin-ki  what  for  Kor.  26.10 

Kor.  Kam.  ya'qin-yaq  what  then?  Kor.  45.9 

These  forms  are  also  used  in  composition : 

ra^'-qa'at    (Chukchee),    yax-qoya'wge    (Kor.    Kam.),    seq-lco'JEFn 

(Kamchadal),  what  kind  of  reindeer 
rdq-a^'ttd  ge'eLin  (Chukchee)  with  what  kind  of  dogs  has  he  come? 
ra^'-ni'mmm  what  settlement,  obj.  33.7 
ra^-pi'nil  what  tidings?  11.2 
rd^nota'chit  what  kind  are  14.3 

Koryak  I: 
ya'qlau  what  are  they  doing  Kor.  24.5 
yaqlaikine' tiTc  what  are  you  (pi.)  doing?  Kor.  24.8 

Koryak  II  has  the  same  forms  as  Koryak  Kamenskoye,  derived 
from  the  stem  taq. 

Verbs  derived  from  these  stems  are  used  with  great  frequency 
(see  §  82);  for  instance, — 

re'qarkm  (Chukchee),  ya'qiykm  Kor.  28.10  (Kor.  Kam.),  ta'qatkin 

(Kor.  II)  what  do  you  want?  what  are  you  doing? 

re^'i^  what  is  the  matter  19.11 

re'qdrlcm  what  is  the  matter  with  thee  18.9 

re'q-i-git  what  do  you  want?  18.12 

riraqa'unvf*  what  for?   19.1,  6 

re'qdlit  which  ones  139.9 

re'qdl-i-git  what  do  you  want?  22.8 

nre'q-i-git  what  are  3^ou  doing?  33.1 
I       Kor.  Kam.  niya'qi-gi  what  are  you  doing?  Kor.  39.5 
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Kamchadal  has  another  form  for  what,  something,  evidently 
corresponding  to  the  demonstrative  in  euTc-. 

Absolute E'7ika 

Instrumental EnkaV 

Locative EnTca'nTc 

Allative Eiika'nk 

Ablative EnTca'nlc 

Verbs  derived  from  this  stem  are  formed  as  in  Chukchee  and 
Koryak. 

enlca'nejt  what  are  you  doing? 

Under  Russian  influence,  these  forms  are  going  out  of  use,  and 
are  being  replaced  by  post-positional  forms  and  verbs. 
Enka'nke  Jc/ojc  why,  or  for  what  do  you  come? 

§  60.  Other  Indefinite  I*ronou7is 

1.  The  stem  nirk-  (Kor.  Kam.  niyJc-)  expresses  a  certain  well-known 
person,  the  one  we  think  of,  the  one  referred  to;  niJc-  a  certain 

WELL-KNOWN    THING    OR   ACT  WE  THINK  OF,  OR  REFERRED  TO. 

These  form  post-positional  forms  analogous  to  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns. 

PERSONAL 


Chukchee 


Kor.   Kam. 


Absolute 

Plural  (dual  Koryak) 
Plural  Koryak       .    . 


Subjective     .... 

Allative 

Ablative 

Designative  (see  §  94) 


ni'rkiilut 
ni'rkenti 


ni'rkena 
ni'rkana 
nirkai'pu 
nirke'nu 


ni'yka,  ni'ykilivut 

ni'ykanti 

niyka'wgi,  ni'ykau  Kor. 

50.4 
ni'ykanak 
ne'ykana 
veyka'nqo 
niyka'nu 


NON-PERSONAL 


Absolute  . 
Plural 
Subjective 
Locative  . 
Allative  . 
Ablative    . 


Comitative  (see  §  100) 
Designative  (see  §  94) 


ni'kimit 

ni'ket 

nike'td 

ni'kek 

nlka'gtr 

nikai'pu 
jganika'ma 
Igenike'td 

nike'nu 
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Examples: 

ni'rkeffiut  a  certain  one  90.20;  119.12 
ni'lcek  somewhere  12.12 
Also  derived  forms,  as 

ni'rTcen  (Kor.  Kara,  iiiyka'nen)  belonging  to  the  one  referred  to  or 

thought  of 
ni'Mn  belonging  to  the  thing  referred  to  or  thought  of  20,8 
ai'vE  nerlcai'pu  qora'ni  tei'mitya^n  yesterda}^  1  took  reindeer  from 
the  man  we  are  thinking  of 

Verbal  forms  are  also  derived  from  this  pronoun;  for  instance, — 

nikiirkm  (Kor.  Kara,  nika'ykiti)  he  does  the  thing  referred  to  or 

thought  of 
rinike'urlcin  whatsoever  shall  be  21.10 
Koi'.  Kam.  mnikak  I'll  do  something  Kor.  42.1 
Kor.  Kam.  nekanvo'ylcin  he  did  something  Kor.  51.9 

In  Kamchadal,  sxa'sijc  you  do  a  certain  thing  is  used  in  the 
same  way. 

2.  qol  (Chukchee),  qoUa'  (Kor.  Kam.),  Ic/ola^'  (Kamchadal)  other. 
In  Chukchee  the  synthetic  stem  quli  is  used  throughout  with  non- 
personal  nouns.     It  is  also  used  in  adverbial  form  in  temporal  adverbs. 

quli' -7iikek  afterwards  (  =  at  another  certain  one) 
qole't-aHo'  some  future  day  (  =  in  the  other  day) 
gol  yard  thin  a  house  86.17 
qol  yi'lgin  another  month  7.2 

Post-positional  forms  occur   only   with  personal  nouns,  while  in 
Koryak  these  are  used  for  all  kinds  of  nouns. 


Chukchee— Personal 

Koryak 

Kamchadal 

Personal 

Non-personal 

Absolute 

Plural  (dual  Koryak)  . 
Plural  Koryak  .... 

Subjective 

Possessive  (locative)     . 

Allative 

Ablative 

Designative 

q^l 
qu'tti 

qutl'{n)ina,  i 
quti'{n)ind  ' 
q9te'{n)ena  i 
qote{n)  inai'pH  ' 
qiiti'(n)inu  • 

quti'ninak 
quti'ninak 

qolla' 

qu'tti 

qu'tcau 

qutinina'ta 

quti'ninak 

qote'ninaii 

qotenina'nqo 

qutinina'nu 

klola' 

k.'ola'nk 
k.'ola'nk 
k.'ola'nk 

1  Without  n  in  men's  pronunciation. 


qol  ELi'gin  another  father,  a  certain  father  107.22 
qol  -u/ra  naJnmirkin  they  kill  the  other  one  8.1  (see  also  8.12;  15.6; 
14.9;  17.1) 
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qu'tti  others  (subj.  intr.)  12.5 

qutti'ind  by  one  of  them  8.11  (see  also  7.4;  15.3),  on  one  of  them 
8.13 
I      Kor.  Kam.  qo'lja  another  one  Kor.  24.9 

Synthetic  forms: 
qole-notai'pu  from  another  land  14.12 
qole-ra'gti  to  another  house  12.11 
qole-ike' unvuk  on  another  sleeping?  13,5 

3.  elve  (Chukchee),  alva  (Kor.  Kam.),  ekiien  (Kamchadal),  othee, 
occur  in  synthetic  form  as  given  here,  and  in  the  forms — 

elve'lin  (Chukchee),   117.7,  elve'linet  113.3,  dlva'hn  (Kor.  Kam.) 

Kor.  76.19. 
cek-a'lvam-va'lin  how  differently  it  is  Kor.  80.9  (Kor.  Kam). 
a'lya  titva'nvok  I  was  in  a  different  way  Kor.  18.6 

4.  A  nuQiber  of  prefixed  particles  express  also  ideas  related  to  the 
indefinite  pronoun  (see  §  113,  nos.  6,  7,  14,  24): 

im-  all  gemge-  every 

em-  mere  ter-  how  much 

Most  of  the  interrogative  and  indefinite  pronouns  take  the  definite, 
augmentative,  and  diminutive  forms,  the  same  as  nouns,  and  some  of 
these  are  used  with  great  frequency. 

manena'chin  that  one,  who  is  he  (from  me'nin  who) 

ra^'nutqai  (from  m^'nut  what)  or] 

rd'qqdi  some  little  thing 

2/«^'^J?^7  (Kor.  Kam.)  J 

qoLai'nin  another  big  one! 
'  ,^     ..-        ,,       ,., ,,  are  used  quite  often 

qu  Leqai  another  little  onej  ^         v^j-i-cn 

The  Predicate  (§§  61-82) 
§  61.  Introductory  Remarks 

The  predicate  appears  in  two  distinct  forms,  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  word  forming  the  predicate.  The  first  class  is  formed 
by  verbs;  the  latter,  by  nominal  terms  which  are  used  as  predicate. 
While  all  verbs  may  appear  in  nominalized  forms,  and  therefore  may 
take  the  form  of  the  noun  as  predicate,  nouns  can  not  readily  be  trans- 
formed into  verbs— except  by  the  use  of  verbalizing  suffixes,  which  give 
the  compound  stem  a  verbal  character.  Thus  we  find  that  true  verbal 
forms  are  confined  to  verbal  stems,  to  the  numerals  (except  oj<e),  and 
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to  the  indefinite  (or  interrogative)  pronouns,  which  may  be  used  as 
nouns  as  well  as  verbs. 

The  structure  of  the  first  class  of  predicative  forms  is  quite  com- 
plex. We  have  to  distinguish  between  intransitive  and  transitive 
verbs.  The  following  structural  elements  may  be  recognized.  We 
have — 

I.  Intransitive  verbs:  II.  Transitive  verbs : 

1.  Pronominal  prefix.  1.  Pronominal  subjective  prefix. 

2.  Temporal  or  modal  prefix.         2.  Temporal  or  modal  prefix. 

3.  Verbal  theme.  3.  Verbal  theme. 

4.  Temporal  or  modal  suffix.         4.  Temporal  or  modal  sufiix. 

5.  Pronominal  sufBx.  5.  Pronominal  objective  suffix. 

The  following  simple  modes  and  tenses  ma}^  be  distinguished: 

Indicative without  prefix,  no  suffix 

Subjunctive: 

(a)  Exhortative    .     .  with  the  prefix  n{i)  the  suffix  gi 

(b)  Subjunctive  .  .  with  the  prefix  ^  the  suffix  gi 
Imperative  ....  with  the  prefix  q  the  suffix  gi 
Future with  the  prefix  re  the  suffix  n{i) 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  peculiar  series  of  derived  modes  in  -irkin 
(Koryak  I  -lylcrn,  -ikm;  Koryak  II  -itkin.,  Kamchadal  -jli),  the  pro- 
nominal endings  of  which  differ  from  the  ordinary  forms,  many  of 
them  being  dropped.  In  some  cases  the  Koryak  drops  the  terminal 
-in,  as  is  done  in  all  forms  in  Kamchadal. 

The  second  class,  predicative  nominal  terms,  consists  either  of 
nouns  or  of  verbal  stems,  which  are  nominalized  by  certain  prefixes, 
and  which  take  suffixes  expressing  the  terminal  relations.  The  simple 
nominalized  forms  are  used  as  predicative  terms  of  the  third  person. 
These  have  been  discussed  before.  They  are  the  nominalized  forms 
in  -m,  -fcm,  -lin^  7i{i)-qin  (§§  45-49).  In  the  first  and  second  persons 
singular  these  take  a  suffix  -i-,  which  may  be  derived  from  the  verb 
-it  ^  TO  BE.  In  the  first  and  second  persons  plural  the  nominalized 
form  appears  in  composition  with  the  personal  pronouns  muri  we, 
and  turi  you;  so  that  the  whole  complex  represents  in  the  same  way 
a  nominal  form  with  predicative  function,  as  in  the  third  persons. 
The  nominalized  form  has  no  true  tenses. 

II  consider  this  unliliely,  since  in  Koryak  the  t  should  be  preserved,  although  in  Chukchee  it 
might  disappear  according  to  the  phonetic  laws  governing  the  pronunciation  of  men.  Mr.  Bogoras 
points  out  that  the  [  can  not  be  an  auxiliary  vowel,  since  this  would  have  to  be  /.  —  F.  Boas. 
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§  62.     Structure  of  the  latraasitive  Verb 

1.  The  pronominal  prefixes  of  the  intransitive  verb  are  confined  to 
the  first  person,  singular  and  plural:  t-  for  the  singular,  mt-  for  the 
plural.  The  m  of  the  plural  may  perhaps  be  related  to  the  same  ele- 
ment in  urmri  we,  while  the  t  of  singular  and  plural  may  be  the  same. 
The  element  7nt-  conveys  the  idea  of  plurality  of  the  first  person  with 
such  energy,  that,  in  Koryak  at  least,  the  suffix  -mik^  which  repeats 
the  same  idea,  may  be  omitted;  the  same  omission  occurs  rarely  in 
Chukchee. 

2.  The  temporal  and  modal  elements  enter  into  close  relation  with 
the  pronominal  prefixes.  Most  of  these  follow  the  ordinary  phonetic 
laws.     Thus 

t-\-rt  becomes  trt- 
mt-\-re  becomes  mirre- 
mt+ ^  becomes  m/«(/)^- 

The  last  of  these  is  not  quite  regular,  since  mit{iY  would  also  seem 
to  be  possible.  The  forms  of  the  exhortative  can  not  be  explained  by 
phonetic  laws.     Here  we  find  that  the  expected 

t-[-n  becomes  m 
mt-^-n  becomes  mm 
In  the  subjunctive  (J),  when  the  verb  begins  with  a  vowel,  the  aux- 
iliary vowel  disappears,  and  the  glottal  stop  follows  the  initial  vowel 
of  the  stem.     This  occurs  both  in  Chukchee  and  Kor3'ak: 
tu^wi'd^lc  (stem  uwi)  I  should  cook 

3.  The  verbal  themes  may  be  simple  or  compound.  The  former 
undergo  peculiar  phonetic  changes  according  to  their  position,  the  forms 
in  initial  position  differing  from  those  found  in  medial  position. 
This  subject  has  been  discussed  in  §  7  and  §  12.  A  number  of  forma- 
tions, however,  are  irregular,  and  not  due  to  the  action  of  phonetic 
laws. 

qdmi-plitku  eating  finishing  (stem  qdmi,  from  gamitva) 
tara'nga^t  they  built  a  house  (from  ieiki  to  make,  yai^a  house) 
Tcintni'rTcin  he  kills  children  (k/ninin  timirkin) 
Tcuwi^'rkin  he  has  dead  children  (kmmin^  vi^rkin) 

The  vocalic  elements  of  prefixes,  personal  and  modal,  are  modified 
by  the  vowels  of  the  stem  (see  §  3) . 

The  terminal  phonetic  character  of  the  stem  also  influences  the 
temporal,  modal,  and  the  pronominal  suffixes  (see  §  72) . 
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4.  The  temporal  and  modal  suffixes  have  been  mentioned  before. 
Through  contraction  between  them  and  the  pronominal  suffixes  origi- 
nate forms  the  historical  development  of  which  is  not  by  any  means 
clear.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  also  a  suffix  -gi-  which  appears  in 
many  forms,  and  does  not  seem  to  form  part  of  the  pronominal 
element.  This,  however,  has  undergone  so  many  changes  that  its 
character  and  function  are  not  clear. 

5.  The  pronominal  suffixes  do  not  show  a  very  close  relation  to  the 
personal  pronoun,  and,  furthermore,  are  somewhat  differentiated  in 
different  modes  of  the  verb.  A  comparison  of  the  various  forms 
suggests  the  following  as  the  essential  elements  of  the  suffixed  pro- 
nominal verbal  forms: 

INTRANSITIVE 

I     ....     -it  we  -7)iTc 

thou    .     .     .      ?  ye  -tic 

he  ...     .     —  they  -t 

It  may  be  that  the  m  and  t  of  the  first  and  second  persons  plural  are 
related  to  muri  and  turi,  which  may  contain  the  same  endings  as  srri 
(see  pp.  706,  719,  726).  The  second  person  singular  is  quite  doubtful; 
but  it  is  conceivable  that  it  may  contain  by  origin  a  form  in  -gi  related 
to  the  pronoun  git.  In  the  intransitive  verb  the  second  and  third  per- 
sons singular  are,  in  their  present  forms,  identical.  The  third  person 
plural  has  clearly  the  element  t,^  which  is  not  the  same  as  the  t  of  the 
second  person  plural. 

§  63.  Structure  of  the  Transitive  Verh 

The  structure  of  the  transitive  verb  is,  on  the  whole,  analogous  to 
that  of  the  intransitive. 

1.  For  the  first  persons  singular  and  plural,  the  same  pronominal 
prefixes  as  in  the  intransitive  appear,  as  subjects.  The  transitive 
forms  of  the  third  person,  singular  and  plural,  have  the  prefix  w«-. 
The  clearness  of  the  picture  is  obscured  by  the  fact  that  the  transitive 
forms 

THOU — us;  YE — ME,  US  and 

THOU,  YE,  HE — ME 

do  not  exist,  and  generalized  intransitive  forms  are  used  in  their 
place.  These  are  formed  with  the  prefix  i?u-  or  with  the  suffix  -tTcu 
(see  p.  819,  no.  28;  p.  808,  no.  67).  It  is  possible  that  the  peculiar 
form  YE — HIM,  THEM  has  the  same  origin  (see  p.  809).     I  presume  this 

1  See  plural  of  nouns,  p.  694. 
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form  has  originated  from  -tku-tiTc  and  is  parallel  to  -tkui^  thou — us. 
The  g  of  the  intransitive  endings  disappears  in  the  series  of  forms 
THOU — us  because  its  position  is  intervocalic;  for  instance — 
-iku-gi^  becomes  -tkui^ 

2.  The  temporal  and  modal  prefixes  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
intransitive. 

3.  The  stems  are  treated  like  those  of  the  intransitive  verb. 

4.  The  temporal  and  modal  suffixes  enter  into  compound  forms 
with  the  pronominal  suffixes.  The  intransitive  g  is  apparently  absent, 
owing  to  its  frequent  intervocalic  position, 

5.  The  analogy  between  the  transitive  pronominal  suffixes  and  the 
intransitive  suffixes  is  fairly  clear,  if  we  consider  only  those  forms 
which  have  true  pronominal  suffixes.     We  find  then  the  object 

-git  thee  -rniTc  us  -tik  you 

which  evidently  correspond  to  the  subjects  of  the  intransitive  verb. 
The  correspondence  is  strict  for  the  two  plural  pronouns:  -git  may 
be  the  older  form  of  the  second  person  intransitive  pronoun  -gi  (pp. 
719etseq.;  p.  710). 

The  third  person  object  shows  forms  in  -n  which  recall  the  nominal 
forms  in  -in  (§§  45-49),  and,  like  these  forms,  form  their  plurals  in  -et. 
In  a  way  these  forms  seem  related  to  the  nominal  predicate.  To  the 
same  group  belongs  the  form  in  -uin  they — me,  which  contains  the 
pronoun  giim^  like  the  nominal  forms. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  the  pronomi- 
nal suffix,  which  designates  the  object,  is  naturally  determined  by  the 
number  of  the  object. 

qa'at  tipe' lanat  {Kor.  Kam.  qoi/a'wge  tipe'lanau)l\ett  the  reindeer 

For  the  first  person  object  the  intransitive  form  with  me-  is  used. 
rd^'nutqdi  gine'ild  give  me  something 

The  Koryak  forms  resemble  the  Chukchee  forms.  The  Koryak 
dual  corresponds  to  the  Chukchee  plural.  The  plural  -la-  of  the 
Koryak  is  always  placed  immediately  following  the  stem.  It  indicates 
plurality  of  subject  or  object,  but  occurs  once  only  in  each  form,  even 
if  both  subject  and  object  are  plural. 

Certain  verbal  stems  may  be  used  both  as  transitive  and  as  intransi- 
tive, generally  with  a  slight  change  in  meaning. 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 47  563 
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tuwalo'murkin  I  know,  hear,  obey  (intransitive) 
tiiwalo' murkinegit  I  know  thee  (transitive) 
tuwa'lorngd^lc  I  heard 
tuwa'lomga^n  I  knew  him 

The  Forms  of  the  Intransitive  Ferl»(§§  64-66) 

§  64.  CHUKCHEE 

PRINCIPAL  MODES 


Past  I 

Subjunctive 

Imperative 

Person 

Prefixes 

SufBxes 

Future 

(a) 

(b) 

2d  pi.    .     .     . 
3(1  pi.     .     .     . 

—Ilk 
—gqH 

* 

n  (J,w,rt) 

n  (7«,M«.ff£) 

—tik 
—ntl 

q  {l,d,a)—pitik 

re — fiitik 
rj — nit 

2d,  3d  sing.    . 

\-9f' 
l-f 

1 

n  (/f,t6-',fi£) 

\—ga^n       1 

q(i,a,a**)—gl 

1st  sing.     .     . 
1st  pi.    .     .     . 

\-ik  J 

mit~mik 

ml 
mm 

min  {i^,u^,ii') 

,-gq^k 

[-:k 
—mik 

\-gqf 
mirre—gq^ 

*  No  2d  person.  **  No  3d  person. 

DERIVED  MODES  IN  -Irkin  (PREFIXES  AS  IN  PRINCIPAL  MODES) 


2d  pi.  .  . 
3d  pi.  .  . 
Other  forms 


-nik 
-t* 


—itik 
—et 


—itik 


-intik 
—hiit 


*t  takes  the  place  of  final  n:  Irkit. 

The  prefix  t-  of  the  first  person  singular  appears  without  auxiliaiy 
vowel  when  it  forms  an  admissible  cluster  with  the  initial  sound  of  the 
verbal  theme. 

The  derived  form  -rkin  is  used  after  vowels.  After  terminal  con- 
sonants an  auxiliary  /  is  inserted  between  stem  and  suffix: 

qami'tva-rTcin  he  eats 
walo'm-i-rJcin  he  knows 

NOMINAL  FORMS 


I 

II 

1 

—e'ii 

2 

—ik,-i 

3 

-Wq 

9i-{t)  a 

4 

—ma 

5 

—ma'li 
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Person 


2d  dual 
2d  pi.  . 
3d  dual 


3d  pi. 


2d,  3d  sing.  . 


1st  sing. 
1st  dual 
Istpl.  . 


Past  I 


—tik 
— la'tik 


— lal  or 

—lage 


ti—lk 
mit — mik 
mit — I  amik 


Subjunctive 

Prefixes. 

Suffixes. 

(a) 

ib) 

* 

na^ 

~tik 

* 

na^ 

—latik 

n{i) 

na^ 

—nat 

■n{i) 

na^ 

—nail 

*n 

na' 

—in 

ml 

ta^ 

—Ik 

mm 

mina^ 

—mik 

m,ln 

mina^ 

—la{mik) 

Impera- 
tive 


q—(gi)tik 
q — lalik 


-{9>) 


ya — hitik 
ya — lantik 
ya — fif 

ya — lane 


ya—i 


tya—i 
missa—mik 
missa — I  a  (mik) 


Present 
indefi- 
nite 


kri-*** 

ku- 

ku- 


ku- 


tiku- 

mitku- 

mitku- 


0  May  be  omitted.  *No  2d  person. 

***  Also  qu.    This  form  does  not  exist  in  Koryak  II. 


**No  3d  person. 
DERIVED  MODES  IN  -Irkin  (PREFIXES  AS  IN  PRINCIPAL  MODES) 


2d  dual     .  . 

2d  pi.    .    .  . 

3d  dual      .  . 

3d  pi.     .    .  . 

1st,  2d,  3d  \ 
sing.;lstdualj 

Istpl.    .    .  . 


—ikinitik 
—lalkinetik 
—iki 
—I  aike 

— ikin 
— lalkin 


kinHik 
aline'tik* 
kinat 
kuvnau*'* 

'km 
—laikinemik* 


-ikin'tik 
-lalkinetik 


-ikin 


—intlk 

—lalkinentik 
— iki7i<ni 
—I  alkmeiie 

— ikin 

— lalkmimik 


*  Subjunctive  (&)  has  la-l  instead  of  la. 


**  Subjunctive  (6)  has  an  instead  of  inau. 


The  prefix  ti-  of  the  first  person  singular  appears  without  auxiliary 
vowel  whenever  it  forms  an  admissible  cluster  with  the  first  sound 
of  the  verb. 

The  ending  -ikin  (Koryak  I)  of  the  derived  forms  is  used  mostl}^ 
after  stems  ending  in  a  single  consonant,  as  u-alo'm-ekioi  he  knows. 
After  terminal  vowel  the  i  changes  to  a  neutral  i,  as  va-tJcin  he  is. 
In  many  cases,  however,  the  i  is  also  weakened  to  ^  or  y  after  a  ter- 
minal consonant  and  an  auxiliary  /  is  inserted  preceding  it,  as  in 
ya'qrylcin  what  art  thou?  Kor.  29.1;  i'tnjkm  art  thou?  Kor.  29.2 

§65 
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(a) 

(b) 

1 

2 

} 

—Ik 

3 
4 

ga—a 

5 

—maci 

66.     KAMCHADAL 

IXTKANSITIVE  VERB 


Person 


2d  aingr. 


2d  pi. 
I| 
!;    3d  pi. 


3d  sing. 
1st  sing. 
1st  pi.    . 


Past  I 


\cin  or 


—a 


k  or 
kicn 
\k  or 
\kicin 


Subjunctive 


(a)  Exhortative     (6)  Conditional 


iiii-n  or 

un 

\cni^n  or 
\un 
\k  or 
\kilin 
(tor 
\kicin 


(un 
k! — ex 

k! — tm 

k! — un 

tk/—k 
nk!—k 


Impera- 
tive 


k-xc 
k—jcx 


The  subjunctive  (h)  of  modern  Kamchadal  takes  in  all  forms  the 
terminal  particle  -J/,  which  is  the  Russian  conjunction  6ti. 
tklniiJd)!  if  I  eat. 
The  future  is  compounded  vt^ith  the  terminal  verb  ol,  (o)  to 
DESIRE,  which  may  form  modes  and  tenses  like  the  others;  the 
present,  with  the  terminal  verb  (or  suffix)  j.  The  third  person 
plural  of  this  form  is  -jcin  or  jfn. 

The  numerous  Kamchadal  verbs  ending  in  4  change  this  to  -c 
in  the  derived  present.  This  occurs  both  in  intransitive  and  tran- 
sitive verbs  (see  §  122). 

tilk  I  left  ticjlc  I  leave 

tniikllc  I  slept  tnukcjTc  I  sleep 

tcolk  I  lay  tco'locjlc  1  lie 

VERBAL  NOUN 


1 

2 

\-kOj^ 

3 

4 

k.'—enk 

tujvk  nu'lcoj  I  began  eat-beginning;  i.  e.,  1  began  to  eat  {t-  I; 
uju  to  begin;  -)t  I;  nu  to  eat) 

i,  no.  63).    The  verbal  noun  never  appears  with- 


» This  is  the  inchoative  terminal  verb  (see  p. 
out  it. 
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§67.  CHUKCHEE 
Transitive  Suflixes 

TRANSITIVE  FORMS 
First  and  Second  Person  Objects 
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Object 


(l)thee 

(2)  you 

(3)  us  (except  thou,  ye — us) 


Indicative  I: 
Subjunctive  la 

Impera- 
tive II 

Future 
III 

-git 
-tik 
-mik 



-git 

-ntik 

-mik 

Derived  Modes 
in  -irkin  IV 


-Igit 
■itik 
-imik 


THIRD  PERSON  FORMS 


(1)  him  (except  he,  ye — him)   . 

(5)  them  (except  he,  ye — them) 

(6)  he— him 

(6')  he— them 


-gin 

-hin 

-ginet 

■ninet 

-fiinhi 

-Hininet 

(no  ending) 
■et 

-171 

-in^t 


INTRANSITIVE  FORMS 


Object 


(7)  he— me   .    .    . 

(8)  thou — me,  us  . 
(9) ye— me,  us  i 

(10)  ye — him,  them 


Indica- 
tive I 

Subjunc- 
tive la 

Impera- 
tive II 

}■?!' 

-a^n 

-gi' 

-tik 

-tik 

-tik 

■Iki 

-tki 

■gitki 

Future 
III 


-gd' 

-ntik 
-mtki 


Derived  Modes 
in  -irkin  IV 


(no  ending) 

-itik 
-Hki 


'  With  -tku  preceding  pronominal  suflBx. 
NOMINAL  PREDICATIVE  FORMS 


(11)  they— me' 


-^am 

-um 

2  See  §  73.    This  form  takes  the  prefix  ne.-. 

Transitive  Prefixes 
TRANSITIVE  FORMS 


Subject 

Indicative  I 

Subjunctive  I  a 

Imperative 
II 

Future  III 

(a) 

W 

I 

we 

he 

tiD- 
mit- 
ne- 

mi- 

1  min- 

afn- 

ti'- 

minV- 

nqni'- 

tre- 

mirrt- 

nere- 

INTRANSITIVE  FORMS 


Object  me  . 
Other  forms 


(f«j)- 


(wt)ie)- 


{ni^ne)- 
■ni'- 


q-me 


(rine)- 


§67 
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The  form  -gl^  (IT;  117)  is  rarely  abbreviated  to  -I. 

qhiapelae^  and  qevapelai'  leave  me! 
This  shortening  is  quite  frequent  in  Koryak  I  (see  below). 


NOMINAL  FORMS 


I 

II 

1 

-*gtl 

2 

—k 

3 

—td 

?e—ta 

4 

~mq 

5 

—rr,qcl 

Besides  this  there  are  a  number  of  impersonal  forms. 


Future 

re—n 

Exhortative,  sing.     . 

ni—a^n 

pi.    .    . 

ni — nat 

Exhortative,  derived 

sing.     . 

ni—rkin 

pi.    .    . 

ni—rkinat 

68.  KORYAK,  KAMENSKOYE 

Transitive  Suffixes 

TRANSITIVE  FORMS 
First  akd  Second  Person  Objects 


Object 


Indicative  I 
Subjunctive  lo 


Imperative  II 


Future  III 


Derived  Modes 
in  -ykin  IV 


(1)  thee 

(2)  you 

(3)  us  . 


-(la)  ilk 
-{la)  mik 


-(la)  tik 


-g\ 

-(la)ntik 
-(la)  mik 


—(la)—itik 
—(la)—imik 


Third  Person  Forms. 


(4)  him  (except  he,  ye — him)     .    . 

(5)  them  dual  (except  he,  ye — them) 
(5')  them  pi. (except  he,  ye — them)  . 

(6)  he,  they— him,  them    .... 


-gahi^ 
-nat 
-nau 
-nhi 


— gin 
— ginat 
— ginau 


— nin 
— niiat 
^iinait 
— iiilin 


no  ending 
— inat 
— fnaw 
-('■«) 


INTRANSITIVE  FORMS 


Object 


(7)  he— me      .    .    . 

(8)  thou— me  .    .    . 

(9)  ye— me      .    .    . 
(9')  ye— us       .    .    . 

(10)  ye— him,  them 


Indicative  I 
Subjunctive  la 


-i      — ga^n 
-g!    —fa^n 


-(la)tik 
-(I  a)  mik 
-{la)tca 


Imperative  II 


-(.<?'■) 
—(la)tik 
—(la)mik 
— (la)gitca 


Future  III 


no  ending 
no  ending 
—(la)ntik 
—(la)mik 
—  (la)nUSa 


Derived  Modes 
in  ykin  IV 


no  ending 
no  ending 
—(,la)—itlk 
—{la)—imik 
-((la)— i«o 
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(11)  they— me 


-gum* 


igum 


1  we — thee  -lage  '  we— him  -laga^n 

In  the  derived  modes,  la  occurs  in  the  same  places  as  in  the  sim- 
ple modes,  but  preceding  -ikin. 

The  suffixes  -gi  and  -ga^n{l  8,  4;  II  8)  of  this  series  are  often  con- 
tracted to  -%  and  -n.     The  former  is  similar  to  an  intransitive  form. 

qenapela'e^  and  qenapelai'  leave  me! 
In  Chukchee  these  forms  are  quite  rare  (see  p.  741) 

PREFIXED 


Indicative 
I 

Subjunctive 

Imperative 
II 

Future 

I  (a) Exhort. 

I  (ft)  Subj. 

III 

I 

i 

mit- 

ina- 

na- 

no  prefix 

rnl- 

min- 

nina- 

a-n- 
ni- 

ta'- 

mlna^- 

naHna- 

naTia^- 
na^- 

qina  - 
qa- 

tya- 

we 

thou,  ye,  he — me     .    .    . 
they,  he— thee,  you,  us 
thou,  ye— us 
he— him,  them 
thou,  ye — him,  them 

missa- 
ytjia- 

naya- 
ya- 

The  second  indefinite  of  Koryak  has  the  prefix  qu-,  Tcu-  (k-  before 
vowels)  and  the  future  endings,  except  that 

he,  thou — me  has  the  ending  -;7 

I,  he — you  (dual,  pi.)  has  the  ending  -ntilc 


NOMINAL  FOF.MS 


I 

II 

1 

2 

3 

4 
5 

• 

-k 
— fc 

>missing 

— maci 

ga—ta 

I 
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As  in  Chukchee  there  occur  also  a  number  of  impersonal  forms. 


Future 

ya—n 
ni—a^n 

Exhortation,      sing      .... 

Dual     .... 

Exhortation,  period,  pi.    .    .    . 
Sing.         .    .    . 

Dual         .    .    . 

ni—nai 

ni—TWu 
ni—ikin 

ni—lkrnat 

ni—lkinau 

KAMCHADAL  (§§  69-71) 
5  69.  Tjrpes  of  Transitive  Verb 

The  Kamchadal  transitive  verb  shows  peculiarities  of  structure 
similar  to  those  of  the  Chukchee  and  Koryak.  Only  the  forms  with 
the  objects  thee,  you,  us,  are  formed  with  the  pronominal  forms 
corresponding  to  the  intransitive  suffixes.  The  combination  ye— 
us  is  here  also  excepted,  although  no  indication  of  a  change  of  the 
verb  into  an  intransitive  form  by  means  of  a  special  suffix  is  found. 
Instead  of  that,  the  forms  thou,  ye — me  have  the  endmg -minlc, 
which  does  not  occur  in  the  intransitive  verb,  but  seems  to  corres- 
pond to  -miJc  WE  of  Chukchee-Korvak.  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
again  that  in  Koryak  this  ending  tends  to  be  dropped.  In  the 
Kamchadal  forms  here  discussed  it  may  express  the  intransitive 
first  person  plural,  as  though  we  had,  for  instance,  instead  of 
THOU  LEA  VEST  ME,  WE  FART.  When  uscd  for  the  singular  thou — 
me,  the  ending  is  often  pronounced  -mi/l,  which  may  be  an  older 
form.  The  form  ye — me,  us  takes,  in  addition  to  -ininTc,  the  end- 
ing -ex  YE,  which  corresponds  to  the  intransitive  subject.  In 
agreement  with  the  nominal  forms,  the  third  person  plural  object 
has  -^n.  The  nominal-predicative  form  is  used  here  for  both  singu- 
lar and  plural  of  the  third  person  with  the  object  me. 
The  forms  of  a  second  type  of  conjugation  are  not  quite  so  clear. 

§  70.  Type  I 

Transitive  Suffixes 

TRANSITIVE  FORMS 


Object 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Imperative 

Present 

thee 

{-hin 

the,  -«n 
-cxin 
-mink 

-hin 

-cxin 
-mink 

-mini 

-hin 

he,  they,-» 
•cxin 

us  (except  ye— us) 

-mink 
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Object 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Imperative 

Present 

him  ( except  h  e,  they ,  ye— h  im )  . 
them  (except  he,  they,  ye— them ) 

he,  they— him 

he,  they— them 

-n 

-nin 
-ni'n 

-n 

-«n 

-nin 

-ni^n 

-X 

•xln 

-n 
-*» 
-nin 
-ni'n 

INTRANSITIVE  FORMS 


thou— me  . 
ye— me, us , 

ye — him 
ye— them  . 


-mink 
-minkcx 
-cxin 
-cxi^n 


-mink 
-minkcx 


■mifik 
-minkcx 
-cxin 
-cxi'n 


NOMINAL  PREDICATIVE  FORMS 


he — me  . 
they— me 


-humni'n 
-humni'n 


hiimni'n 
humni'n 


humni'n 
humni'n 


PREFIXES 


Subject 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Imperative 

Present 

I 

t- 

n- 

an- 

m- 

minotx-an- 
xan 
x'an 

it- 

f- 
n- 

he .    . 



they  .    . 
thou,  ye 

an- 

A  comparison  between  this  table  and  the  one  on  p.  740  shows  that 
all  the  prefixes,  except  d?i-  of  the  third  person  plural,  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  intransitive  verbs. 

An  example  of  this  type  of  verb  is  the  stem  txl-  (present  txc-)  to 
BEAT.  In  verbs  beginning  with  t,  the  prefix  t  of  the  first  person 
singular  is  dropped. 

Indicative  forms  have  the  theme  txli-. 
Subjunctive  forms  have  the  theme  txli-. 

Present  forms  have  the  theme  txcj{i)-  with  auxiliary  vowel  / 
before  terminal  n  and  before  glottal  stop. 
Indicative : 

txli'hin  I  beat  thee 

txli^n  he  beat  thee 

txlihum.ni'n  he  beat  me 

txli' mink  3'^ou  beat  me,  us ;  he  beat  us 

dntxU'cxin  they  beat  you 

ntxlin  we  beat  him 

dntxli'nin  they  beat  him 

§70 
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Subjunctive : 

intMhm  let  me  beat  thee 
x'antxli'nin  let  him  beat  him 
x'antxli'mink  let  him,  them,  beat  us 
x'antxlihwnni'n  let  him,  them,  beat  me 
mintxli' cxin  let  us  beat  3'ou 

Imperative: 

Mxli'mink  beat  thou  me,  us 
Ictxlimi' nkcx  beat  ye  me,  us 
Ictxlix  beat  hiui 
Tctxlicx  beat  ye  him 

Present : 

txcjhiii  I  am  beating  thee 
ntxcjhm  we  are  beating  thee 
txcji^n.  thou  art  beating  them 
txcjnin  he  is  beating  him 
dntxcjcxi'n  they  are  beating  you 
ntxGJin  we  are  beating  him 

§  71.   Type  II 

Transitive  Su;  fixes 

TRANSITIVE  FORMS 


Object 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Imperative 

Present 

(I           -xkm 
[he        -cinin 

(I          -xkisxin 
[he        -cxinm 

Jthey     -xkmink 
[he        -xknnink 

-xkm 

-xkisxin 
-xkmink 

-xkmink 

-xkm 

-xkisxin 

us  (except  ye— us) 

-xkmink 

THIRD-PERSON  FORMS 


f-nin 
-kicin 

-nin 
-kiSin 



-nin 

-kllm 

-cinin 
-nin 

ynin 

\-kicm 

-xcik 

-nin 

-nin 

\-ni^n 
X-kici^n 

-ni^n 
-kici-n 

-ni^n 

■kiiihi 

thou— them     ........ 

-lini^n 



^-xckin 
[-xiiii'n 

-fa^n 

.-iii^n 
{-kici^n 



-iWn 

we — them 

-ni^n 

-iinnin 
-innin 

-CI  ri  71  in 
-innin 

_ 

7un 

they — him 

-innin 

he — them 

-iinni^n 

cinni^n 



-ni^n 

they — them 

-innmi 

-inni^n 

-inni^n 
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Object 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Imperative 

Present 

thou — me 

-xkviink 
-xkimiiikcx 
-Icxinin 
-ccxini^n 

-xkmink 
-xkminkcx 
-icxinin 
-ccxiTii^n 

-xkmink 

ye — rue,  us 

ve — him 

-xkminkcx 
-cxinin 

ye— them 

-cxini'n 

NOMINAL  PREDICATIVE  FORMS 


he,  they— me 


-xkuvmi'n 


-xkuvmi'n 


Evidently  these  forms  are  closely  related  to  those  of  Type  I,  but 
the  symmetry  is  disturbed  by  a  number  of  peculiar  contractions, 
some  of  which  seem  to  be  due  to  misunderstandings.  The  prefixes 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Tj'pe  I. 

As  an  example  maj'^  be  given  forms  of  the  stem  Icej  to  accept. 
Indicative  and  subjunctive  have  the  theme  Jcej-. 
Present  has  the  theme  T^ejij-. 
Indicative: 

tke'jxkin  I  accepted  thee 

Tie'jhnin  he  accepted  thee 

dnJce'j.rlciminJc  they  accepted  us 

iike'jnin  we  accepted  him 

ike'jni^n  or  tlce' jlcici^n  1  accepted  them 

Tce'jccxini^n  ye  accepted  them 
Subjunctive: 

inke'jxkni  let  me  accept  thee 

X' aiikejxkumni' n  let  him  accept  me 

minke'jnfn  or  miiike'jkiti^n  let  us  accept  them 

x'anke'jxkin  let  him,  them,  accept  thee 
Imperative: 

xkejxti'lc  accept  him 

xkejxcki'n  or  a'Jcejxcn/n  accept  them  (k  before  Ic  changes  to  x) 
xlcejxlcmi'nlc  accept  me,  us 
xlcejxlcjju'nlccx  accept  ye  me,  us 
xTc.e'jccxiniJi  accept  ye  him 
xke'jccxini^n  accept  ye  them 
Present: 

tkejijxlci'sxin  I  am  accepting  you 

nlce'jijnin  we  are  accepting  him 

dnke'j-ij-innin  they  are  accepting  him 

Tce'jijni^n  he  is  accepting  them 

Ice'jijm^n  thou  art  accepting  him,  them  §71 
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The  nominal  forms  of  these  two  types  are — 

Type  I  Type  II 


l\ 


-txi 

-txeka  (rare) 


.     .     -«c,  -il 
.     .     -eka  (rare) 
As  in  the  intransitive  verb,  the  future  is  expressed  by  the  pres- 
ent of  the  desiderative. 

txlaxin  I  shall  beat  thee  zkeja'xlcni  I  shall  accept  thee 

txlalin  I  shall  beat  him  tliejalnin  or  tkejalkiiin  I  shall 

accept  him 

The  two  types  of  conjugation  depend  upon  sufBxes  which  pre- 
cede the  pronominal  elements.  Some  verbal  stems  are  used  with 
and  without  these  suffixes,  with  a  modification  of  meaning. 

texU'jin  (Type  I)  I  take  away  my  boots 

texli'jnin  (Type  II)  I  take  away  something  from  the  table 

The  loss  of  modes  in  Kamchadalmay  be  due  to  Russian  influence. 
There  are  a  number  of  Kamchadal  forms,  evidently  remains  of 
older  forms,  which  resemble  the  Chukchee  even  more  closely  than 
the  forms  just  described.     Thus  we  find — 

Kamchadal  Chukchee 

jiljin  yi'lirlcin  thou  givest  him 

ji'lijhuni  ne'yilhum  they  gave  me 

{d)nji'lji7nuh        ne'yilmik  they  gave  us 

§  7^.   Examples  of  Verhal  Suffixes 

CHUKCHEE 

The  phonetic  rules  discussed  in  §§  1-23  bring  about  frequent 
(  hanges  in  the  verbal  suffixes.  Asa  matter  of  convenience  I  will  sum- 
marize here  the  most  common  modifications,  a  few  of  which  can  not 
be  explained  by  the  general  phonetic  laws. 

1.  Verbal  stems  terminating  in  a  vowel  add  the  verbal  suffix  with- 
out auxiliary  vowel.  Whenever  the  initial  9  of  the  suffix  stands  in 
intervocalic  position,  it  is  either  dropped  or  pronounced  very  weakly. 

tele)'e'd^Tc<t-elere-gaMclie\i\om&on\& 

nayo^'nnge^  <.ve-yg^nng-gi^  he  began  to  be  overtaken  10.7 

In  stems  ending  in  a  double  vowel  this  may  lead  to  trivocalic  clus- 
ters, which  are  never  contracted. 

tipa'aa^TcKti-pgJa-gq^'k  I  ceased  21.1 
tiya'aa^lc<ti-ya'a-ga^lc  I  used 
§72 
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2.  When  stems  ending  in  consonants  would  form  consonantic  clusters 
of  more  than  two  consonants,  when  combined  with  suffixes,  an  auxiliary 
vowel  is  inserted  before  the  suffix. 

pe'nfi7ihi<penr-nin  he  attacks  him 
tei'Tcinin  <  teilc-nin  he  made  it 
qena'nmue^ <qena-t7n-gi^  kill  me! 

3.  In  a  few  cases  auxiliarj^  vowels  are  also  introduced  when  two 
consonants  come  into  contact  that  would  form  inadmissible  clusters. 

pegtime' tilni  <2)egti-met-lni  hauling  a  sledge  15.3 
Among  the  tjpes  of  assimilation  of  sounds  may  be  mentioned  — 
■^.  Stems  with  terminal  u  diphthong  transform  the  combination  ug 
into  wkw.     The  following  auxiliary  vowel  is  u. 

tima'rawTcwa^lc<ti-ma'rau-qd^Tc  I  quarreled. 
timara'wkutKti-marau-qit  I  blamed  thee 
i'wkwi^<iu-gi^  he  spoke  8.14 
res'qi'inki^ <.re8'<iiu-gi^  he  entered  11.2 

When  the  diphthong  is  accented,  and  followed  by  a  consonant  with 
which  w  would  form  an  admissible  cluster,  the  u  has  a  vocalic  char- 
acter. 

mara'iirTcin  he  quarrels 

With  those  stems  in  which  u  is  by  origin  a  weak  vowel  or  an  unchange- 
able vowel,  the  ^of  the  suffix,  being  an  intervocalic  sound,  drops  out. 

i'urkin  he  rows  (perhaps  from  iyu) 
te'urkin  he  shakes 

e 

tite'ua^n  I  shook 

O  X 

5.  Stems  ending  in  t  change  the  initial  g  of  suffixes  into  y. 

ewkwe'tyi^Kewkwet-gi^  he  left  8.7 
tiye' tya^lc <ti-yet-gd^lc  I  came  124.11 
teiakwe' tyafk  <  t-efwhwe't-gcfk  I  left 

6.  Stems  ending  in  I  change  the  initial  g  of  suffixes  into  yor  Ji. 

une'lya^t<%mel-gdH  they  gathered  fuel  30.6 
ne'lydH <nel-gd^t  it  became  12.2 
qune'lhi^ <q-unel-gi^  gather  fuel!  27.1 
mi' ilhit <mi-y{l-git  let  me  give  thee  121.24 

7.  Stems  ending  in  ^,  r,  ^,  t^  with  following  ^,  form  l  or  L. 

gfLin  <  g-i^r-lin  he  has  gone  across 

gene' Lin  <ge-nel-lin  he  became  10.8  §72 
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ge'lqdLin<ge-lgdt-lin  he  left  59.1 
gaki'timaLen<ga-Tci'tiinat-Un  he  had  his  hand  extended  47.6 

8.  Terminal  n  of  the  stem  before  I  changes  to  n. 
gataargnUn<ga-taa7'on-len  he  has  brought  sacrifice 

9.  In  the  pronunciation  of  men,  among  the  Reindeer  Chukchee,  t 
and  n  between  vowels  are  dropped,  and  the  vowels  are  assimilated  to 
aa,  ee,  ii,  and  after  preceding  g  to  de. 

ewkwe'erkin<ewkwe't-i-rTcin  he  leaves 

genatva' Laat <  ge-ine-tvat-linet  they  promised  71.4  (see  §73) 
ninenlipe' tqdet <.n-me-r-lip-et-(2inet  he  broke  them  20.11 
1  give  here  a  series  of  examples  of  the  forms  described  before. 

INTRANSITIVE  VERB 
Past  I : 

2d  pi.        pi'ntiqdttik  you  appeared  74.21 
3d  pi.         jjviki'rgd^t  they  came  64.2 

tara'nga^t  they  pitched  a  tent  56.9 

nipe'd^t<nipe-gd^t  they  came  ashore  7.8 

tile'dH<tile-gdH  they  walked  64.9 

q%mi'tvaa^t<qa)ni-tva-g(i^t  they  ate  87.32 

yilqd' tydH <yilqdt-gd^t  they  slept  8.4 
2d  sing,     ye'tyl^ <yet-gi^  tho\x\\?ist  (iomQ?>l.Q 

qdti'  thou  art  going  82.23 

gitte'wlnvt^  <  gitten-gi^  thou  art  hungry  9.13 
3d  sing,    e'gripgi^  she  felt  pain  63.8 

i^'rgi^  he  crossed  over  13.13 

pulci'ri  he  came  90.26 

na'wtinqe^  he  married  58.8 

pukl'7'gi^  he  arrived  57.8;  58.1 

lile'pgi^  he  looked  7.6 

Tce'rgupgtf  she  dressed  up  52.9 

eine'utkui^<einc'u-tku-gi^  he  called  8.5 

wa' qt^e^ <waq^-g^  he  sat  down  15.7 

euno' e^ <iu-nng-gf  he  began  to  say  117.25 

ra' gtie^ <7'agti-gf  he  came  home  122,7 

ewTcwe'tyi^<ewicwet-g/y  he  left  8.7 

terga'tye^  <terg-et-gi^  he  cried  7.6 

Iciye'ivkiv!^ <lclyev-gl^  he  awoke  9.4 

Ici'ivJcwi^  <Jciu-g l^  he  passed  a  night  8.4 

notas'qa'wkwe^Knute-s'geu-gi^  land  approached  8.8 
1st  sing.     te'gripgd^Tc  I  felt  pain  1(*1.17 

tiye'tyd^lcKt-yet-gd^Tc  I  came  124.11 

teiu'd^TcKt-eiu-gd^lc  1  revived  83.14 

tilva'w'kwi^'k<i-lva}(-gd^Tc  I  could  not  16.9 
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1st  pi.         mityi' greumrk  we  are  thirsty  71.14 
mitvi^'miTc  we  died  O^.lo 

Subjunctive  {a): 

3d  pi.         niyilqa! tinet  <n-yilqdt-i-net  let  them  sleep 

3d  sing.      ni'lqdtyd^n<n-Jqdt-gd^ii  let  him  go!  13.12 

nica' atvaa^n <n-caa-tva-gq^n  let  her  be  a  castaway  39.3 
niyi'lqatyd^n<n-yilqdt-gd^n  let  him  sleep  9.1 

1st  sing.     VI iliniala' nnoa^Tc <rHi-Jir/iaIa-nno- gd^lc  let  me  obey  21.10 
mi'Igdtyd^Tc <.mi-lqdt-gd^T{:  let  me  go  12.5.5 
muanla' a^k<mi-anJa-gd^lc  I  may  ask  (for  help)  135.19 
mine etyd^Tc <.7ni-neet-gd^lc  let  me  turn  black  23.6 

1st  pi.         vine'wkwen    ilcKmn-ewkwet-milc  let  us  go  away  17.8 
minune'lmik  let  us  gather  fuel  30.6 
minra' gtimuk  let  us  go  home  126.4 
mra' gtia^Tc  let  me  go  home  99.2 
mita'aqfia^Tc  let  me  smoke  99.26 

Subjunctive  {h): 

niHva'nat  if  they  had  stayed  68.27 

nu^wi'd^nKni^-vi^-gd^n  she  would  die  37.12 
Imperative: 

quwi"tilc  die  ye!  64.16 

qdlc'tiJc  walk  ye!  65.29 

qdrnni'i^ <.q-mni-gi^  celebrate  the  thanksgiving  ceremo- 
nial 60.5 

qanto'  <q-ntg-gl^  come  out!  26.3 

qq;gno'pgl^  sit  with  head  bent  down!  32.4 

Future: 

2d  pi.        revi^'ntik  ye  will  die  64.20 

3d  pi.         re/pkirgd-  they  will  come  10.5  (sing,  used  as  plural) 

2d  sing,     recipe'tyd^ <re-tip-et-gd^  ihoxx-^Wt  ^xxQ,  114.22 

revi^'i^<re-vi^-gi^  thonv^WtcWQ  65.6  (cf.  'll.Vlrevi^'d'  37.8) 
ra'tvaa^ <re-tva-qd^  thou  wilt  live  108.25 

3d  sing,     remni'd^ <re-inni-gd^    he   will    celebrate  a  thanksgiving 
ceremonial  118.12 
ratopa'wkwa^ <re-tgpqu-gd^   she    will  be  pregnant  104.5 
varallecetya^ <rt-rale-cit-gd^  he  will  slide  down  114.15 
reurre'ty!^  <re-urr-et-gi^  it  will  appear  119.10 

1st  sing,     trara! gtia^ <t-re-ragti-gd^  1  shall  go  home  99.14 
trevi^'d^ <t-re-vr-gd^  I  shall  die  108.1 
tTene'lTid^ <t-re-nel-gd^  I  shall  turn  to  24.12 

1st  pi.         mirreyi'lqdtyd^Kmirre-yilq-dt-gd^  we  shall  sleep  9.3 
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Derived  Modes  in  -irlcin. 
Pastl: 

inenreqeurkini' tik  <i7ie-r-req-eii-rkin-itik  what  are  you  doing  with 

me  10.10 

ewkwe' erkit  <ewk'wet-irkit  they  leave  13.6 

mnl'rlcit  they  celebrate  the  thanksgiving  ceremonial  67.29 

pilqd' erlcin  he  dived  9.7 

va'rlcin  he  is  19.2 

riqamitva' urTcinen  he  was  made  to  eat 

kime'urkin  thou  causcst  delay  18.6 

re'qdrkin  how  art  thou?  18.9 

tinqadrkin  I  refuse  19.7 

mittegirni' n'nirkin  we  suffer  32.2 

mittenite' erkiJi  we  feel  merry  69.8 

inmqmni' tvarkm  let  us  eat  65.4 

qatva'rkm  stay!  57.3;  67.23 

remeine' erkm  he  will  grow  up  21.7 

Koryak: 

Past  I: 

3d  pi.  is'KimlavaV nalai  they  shout  aloudand  dance  Kor.  24.6 

2d  sing.       i'yi  thou  hittest  Kor.  26.1 

iti  thou  wert  Kor.  16.3 

ya!ti  thou  camest  Kor.  68.12 

qati'  you  went  away  Kor.  18.5 
3d  sing,       vannmtaJti  she  lost  a  tooth  Kor.  34.1 

a' wy envoi  he  begins  to  eat  Kor.  20.7 

vi^'gi  he  is  dead  Kor.  22.1 
1st  sing,     tivi^'yak  I  died  Kor.  84.14 

titva'nvok  I  began  to  be  Kor.  18.6 

tuva' nnmtatik  I  lost  a  tooth  Kor.  33.1 

taj)ka'vik  I  could  not  Kor.  35.2 

ti'yak  I  hit  Kor.  26.2 

tina^'hk  I  remained  Kor.  16.2 
1st  dual,     mitqugita't  we  are  hungry  Kor.  74.17 

Subjunctive  (a): 

2d  sing.       nina^'hn  may  it  become  Kor.20.2 

3d  sing.       ne'wnivon  he  would  begin  to  say  Kor.  27.6 

1st  sing,      milqa'tik  let  me  go!  Kor.  33.10 

mas'hi'ntihk  I'll  walk  along  the  shore  Kor.  82.19 
minan'ato'mik  let  us  try  the  divining-stone!  Kor. 
80.20 
1st  dual      mini'lqat  let  us  go!  Kor.  22.5  (see  §  62,1) 
mina'wyi  let  us  eat!  Kor.  28.9 
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1st  pi. 


Subjunctive  (b): 


Imperative: 
sin^. 


dual 


pi. 


Future: 
3d  pi. 
1st  sing. 

IstpL 
Derived  modes  in  -lykin: 


minilqala'?niJc  \et  us  gol  Kor.  28.5;  62.6 
mino'yidvaJa  let  us  play!  Kor.  32.7 
miniTcya'wla  let  us  get  up!  Kor.  39.4. 
mina'wyela  let  us  eat!  Kor.  27.7 
TTiinno' tantdla  let  us  go  for  a  walk!     Kor.  86.8. 

»: 

nftva^'an  it  should  be  Kor.  34.12 
nani^'win  one  could  say  Kor.  2t.l0 
ti^'wiTc  I  should  say  45.9 

q uvi^y as ' qi' wgi  diel  Kor.  S5.1 

qa'lqathi  go  away!  Kor.  35.3 

$'/mZa'we  dance !  Kor.  37.6 

qamla'wge  dance!  Kor.  45.9 

qita'pan  cook  soup!  Kor.  42.10 

qawas'vu'gi  look.  m\  Kor.  27.3 

qamalitva! thitik  make  it  better!  Kor.  13.2 

qanto'tik  go  out!  Kor.  74.15 

qiyai'titiTc  go  ye  two  home  Kor.  21.1 

qi'thitik  be  ye  two!  Kor.  21.2 

qawas'viJa'tiTc  look  ye  in!  Kor.  27.1 

qiTcyawla' tile  awake  ye!  Kor.  39.3 

qaivilala'tiJc  carry  ye  meat  as  a  present!  Kor.  63.12 

qalqala'tilc  go  a,\^Siyl  Kor.  14.7 

yewnivola'ne  they  shall  tell  Kor.  22.5 
tyavi^'yan  I  shall  die  Kor.  33.1 
tiyayai'tin  I  will  go  home  Kor.  30.5 
missavi^'yala  we  shall  die  Kor.  16.9 


2d  pi. 
3d   dual 
3d  pi. 


3d  sing. 


1st  sing. 
1st  pi.* 


yaqlailcine'tiTc  what  are  you  doing?  Kor.  24.8 
vai'lce  they  two  are  Kor.  48.7 
Tciya'vjlaike  they  awoke  Kor.  12.6 
-yafiwZai'Ar^  they  lived  Kor.  43.7;  45.5;  62.7;  12.6. 
Icokaivilai'lce  they  are  cooking  Kor.  27.4 
Enkaydlal'lce  they  are  snoring  Kor.  28.4 
lelapitconvo' ylcin  he  looks  up  Kor.  42.8 
Icana'tiylcin  he  is  fishing  Kor.  45.1 
va'ylcin  he  lives  Kor.  18.4 
tigitta'tiyTcin  I  am  hungry  Kor.  35.5 
tiyanlarinivo' ylcni  I  shall  feel  smoky  Kor.  37.10 
mititvanvolai'Tcii}  we  remain  Kor.  17.11  §72 
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Subjunctive: 

1st  sing,      maninmila' tiykin  I  should  feel  elated  Kor.  84.17 

Imperative: 

2d  sing.      qiwiykin-i'-gl  say!  Kor.  25.4 

TRANSITIVE  VERB 

Transitive  Forms 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  PERSON  FORMS 

Past  I  and  subjunctive: 

ti'lhi-git  I  have  thee  for  something  15.8  (I  1*) 
ne'nti-git  they  bid  thee  19.5  (I  1) 
minletettik  let  us  carry  you  away!  74.15  (I  2) 
ne'ntitik  he  bid  you  74.24  (I  2) 
nayo^'muk  they  visit  us  34.6  (1  3) 
nantimla'nmik  they  press  on  us  63.9  (I  3) 

Future: 

nara'nm'Ugit  they  will  kill  thee  37.10  (III  1) 
nara'nmuntik  it  w?ll  kill  you  70.12  (III  2) 

Derived  modes: 

nayo^'rkin-e-git  they  visit  thee  52.4  (IV  1) 
nanmirkine'mik  let  them  kill  us!  67.33  (IV  3) 

THIRD-PERSON  FORMS 

Past  I  and  subjunctive: 

tre^tydhi  I  brought  it  20.1  (I  4) 
tiHhi'd'n  if  1  should  do  for  it  38.12  {la  4) 
milu^'d'n  let  me  see  it  19.5;  20.2  {la  4) 
mipe'nfia^n  let  me  catch  him  66.16  {la  4) 
mitM'd^n  we  saw  it  33.7  (14) 
napela'a'n  they  left  it  30.12  (I  4) 
minpe'laa^n  let  us  leave  him  29.11  (I  4) 
gina'n  li'ngd^n  thou  hast  put  it  38.11  (I  4) 
tule'tinet  thou  hast  stolen  them  18.1  (I  5) 
nenu'net  they  ate  it  14.8  (I  5) 
d^nlu^'net  they  might  see  it  62.1  (I«  5) 
yopa'nnen  he  visited  him  7.4  (I  6) 
lu^'nin  he  saw  it  18.11  (I  6) 
ni^yo^'nen  they  would  visit  it  53.1  (la  6) 
timne'nat  he  killed  them  34.1  (I  6') 
pmlo'nenat  he  asked  them  13.9  (I  6') 
iu'ninet  he  said  to  them  8.10  (I  6') 


*  Numbers  in  parenthese    refer  to  the  table  of  forms  on  pp.  741-743. 
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Imperative: 

qdgti'gin  fetch  it!  30.9  (II  4) 

qdrri'lhm  put  it  down  40.6  (II  4) 

qai'jnlgun  put  it  on!  16.6;  37.8  (II  4) 

qdtei'Tciginet  make  them!  49.4  (II  5) 

qre'tinet  fetch  them  73.11  (II  6) 
Future: 

tre'ntmin  I  will  manage  him  67.22  (III  4) 

mirraio^'nin  we  shall  see  him  66.30  (III  4) 

mim'wkut-hit  we  shall  bind  thee  23.8  (III  1) 

repli'tkuninet  thou  wilt  finish  them  49.5  (III  5) 

ra' nmugnen  he  will  kill  him  37.14  (III  6) 
Derived  modes: 

qoi'pitkoi'vurTcin  thrust  it  in  all!  72.24  (IV  4) 

tdhi'rkinet  I  do  them  29.2;  30.5  (IV  5) 

nata'rlcinat  they  left  them  68.17  (IV  5) 

timi'rkinen  he  kills  him  23.5  (IV  6) 

te'grirkinin  he  threw  him  10.10  (IV  6) 

timi' rkinenat  they  kill  them  44.8  (IV  6') 

nelu'rkin  they  saw  it  7.8  (IV  4) 

Intransitive  Fcrms. 

Past  I,  and  derived  form: 

iiie'lhii^  thou  hast  for  me  25.1  (I  8) 

gina'n  irielu^'i^  thou  hast  seen  me  22.10  (I  8) 

enapelarkme' tik  3^e  are  leaving  me  10.5  (IV  9) 

inenreqeurknii' tiTc  what  are  you  doing  to  me?  10.10  (IV  9) 

inentE^ d urkin  thou  causest  me  pain  31.11  (IV  8) 

mitiwku' tirkin-i-git  we  bind  thee  (IV  1) 
Imperative: 

qine'ilhi^  give  me!  15.12  (II  8) 

qenata'geF  move  to  me!  37.10(11  8) 

qenankergipa'tye^  dress  me!  48.9  (II  8) 

qiglte'tkui^  look  at  us!  35.7  (II  8) 

qeine'tkutiTc  carry  ye  us  away!  74.12  (II  9) 

qinerri'lhitiTc  {qinerri! Itik  23.7)  let  ye  me  go!  24.1  (II  9) 

qenagta'tyitik  haul  ye  me  up!  67.8  (II  9) 

qineiuytik  look  ye  at  me!  70.31  (II  9) 

qaivalponaurkine' tki  hit  ye  them  on  the  head!  69.32  (IV  10) 

qdnu'utki  eat  ye  it!  14.7;  33.12  (II  10) 

qata'gitki  pass  it!  70.10  (II  10) 

qata' Litiy^^T'ki  answer  ye  them!  11.11  (II  10) 

qdninle'wTcidTci  light  ye  them  68.13  (IJ  10)  §72 
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Future: 

raala'nitki  ye  will  pass  it  64.20  (III  30) 
relu^'nitki  ye  will  see  it  64.21  (III  10) 

Nominal  Predicative  Forms 
na'pela'-iim  the}^  left  me  31.9  (I  11) 
nancaatwa' wkum  they  cast  me  off  31.10  (I  11) 
nanlimalawa! t-e-mn  they  make  me  obey  21.3  (1  11) 
For  examples  of  verbal  nouns,  see  §  95. 

KORYAK 

1.  Stems  with  terminal  vowel  form  a  diphthong  with  the  ending 
-ykm  of  the  derived  forms. 

ti-tva'ikin  <  ti-tva'  -ykm  1  am 
ti-cvi!ikin  <  ti-cvi'-ylcin  1  cut 
va'yJcni  he  lives  Kor.  18.4 

2.  The  g  of  the  suffix  is  never  dropped. 
ti-cvi'-gdn  I  cut  off 

3.  Stems  with  terminal  consonant  have  for  the  derived  forms  in 
-yhin  the  form  -iJkin^  an  auxiliary  vowel  being  introduced  on 
account  of  the  formation  of  a  triconsonantic  cluster. 

tivalo'mekm  (Chukchee  hi'walo'i)urkin)<ti-valoni-ylci7i  I  hear 
tapattkiu  (Chukchee  iapatirlciri)  <  t-upat-ylcin  I  cook 
ti'vikin  (Chukchee  tlur-kin)  <t-vv-ylcin  I  say 

4.  Terminal  v  of  the  stem  (which  corresponds  to  Chukchee  u)  is 
not  regularh'  assimilated  by  the  initial  g  of  the  suffix. 

tl'rga^h  1  said 
In  other  cases  vg  is  changed  to  wg,  which   corresponds   to   the 
Chukchee  wkw. 

tyi'wgi  (Chukchee  trl'wkut) <t-y-{v-gi  (Chukchee < ^r-m-^/?^) 

I  shall  sa}'  to  you 
qicvryas'tji'mg i  diel  Kor.  35.1 

5.  Terminal  i  does  not  influence  the  g  of  the  suffix. 
pElqa'tgi  he  grew  old 

6.  Stems  in  terminal  t  of  Koryak  I,  which  correspond  to  stems 
in  r  of  the  Chukchee,  form  the  derived  modes  in  -HJcm  (Chukchee 
-r/rfc/??). 

Kamenskoye  Chnkcliee 

ti^'yxkin  tl.^rirlcin     I  cross  over 
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7.  Terminal  t  before  Z  either  forms  the  Korj^ak  analogue  of  l  or 

drops  out. 

gapa'Len  <  ga-pat-Jen  he  has  cooked 
gapE'lqalin  <  ga-ps' Iqat-lin  he  has  grown  old 

Examples: 

tiyanu'wgi  I  shall  swallow  thee  Kor.  78.18;  84.24  (I  1) 

miti'mtingi  I  shall  carr}'^  thee  Kor.  21.4  {la  1) 

mininyai'tala-ge  let  us  take  thee  home  Kor.  33.3  {la  1) 

a^ntai'lci-gi  one  should  make  thee  Kor.  38.4  {la  1) 

ndlndaikme'tih  they  do  to  you  Kor.  H4.17  (IV  2) 

minyai' tatik  I'll  carry  you  two  home  Inc.  4  line  6,  p.  63^  (la  2) 

nenenda' mik  he  appears  to  us  Kor.  29.9  (I  3) 

nana^yiva'wmik  he  is  reproaching  us  Kor.  74.19  (I  3) 

nalnilaikine'miTc  they  do  us  Kor.  64.16,  62.5  (IV  3) 

lu^wa'n  thou  sawest  it  Kor.  23.8  (I  4) 

miyo^'ogan  let  me  visit  him  Kor.  20.7  (la  4) 

mitla^'wla^n  we  found  it  Kor.  26.9  (I  4) 

qjya^'thm  bring  it  here  !  Kor.  29.4  (II  4) 

minu'inkawin  I  will  lay  it  aside  Kor.  49.10  (I  4) 

tiyailinin  I'll  give  him  Kor.  12.3;  76.17  (III  4) 

tiyannawtina' nnin  I'll  give  3^ou  your  wife  Kor.  13.3  (III  4) 

ya'nminin  you  will  kill  it  Kor.  76.7  (III  4) 

natalaiknie' mih  it  has  caught  us  Kor.  66.7  (IV  3) 

ti'nmin  I  killed  him  Kor.  20.5  (I  4) 

lu^'nin  she  found  it  Kor.  24.3  (I  6) 

tai'lcinin  he  made  them  Kor.  20.9  (I  6) 

nayr/'onau  ye  visit  them  Kor.  24.7  (I  10) 

qutei'lcininau  you  are  making  them  Kor.  50.7  (I  10) 

qupka' whunei^au  it  could  not  do  them  Kor,  40.2  (I  6') 

nayo^hvo' ylcinenau  they  visit  them  Kor.  61.8  (IV  5') 

yilenvo' ykinen  she  turns  him  Kor.  19.2  (IV  6) 

yawa'yTcinen  she  has  him  for  Kor.  22.6  (IV  6) 

ina'nui  he  swallowed  me  Kor.  84.13  (I  7) 

tenanikyo' nnivoi  he  wants  to  awaken  us  Kor.  39.4  (I  7) 

ninanuva^' an  let  him  swallow  me !  Kor.  84.15  (I«  7) 

yena!nmi  she  will  kill  us  Kor. 96.14  (III  8) 

qina'nu  swallow  me  !  Kor  84.22  (II  8) 

qinanu'wgi  swallow  me!  Kor.  84.24  (II  8) 

qenanyaikini' gi  cheer  me  up  !  Kor.  84.27  (II  8) 

qinarnlila' tik  ye  louse  me  !  Kor.  24.9  (II  9) 

qinatinxmla' tik  prepare  ye  provisions  for  me  Kor.  13.4  (II  9) 

qwuLa'gitca  tie  ye  her  !  Kor.  23.4  (II  10) 

1  Waldemar  Jochelson,  The  Koryak.    Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  Vol.  VI. 
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qi'wgutca  tell  ye  him  !  Kor.  74.20  (11  10) 
qiyo^ola' gitca  vis^it  ye  her!  Kor.  23.7  (II  10) 
niyanncpnivoi'gfun  they  will  keep  me  back  Kor.  60.5  (I  11) 
')\aya'nuw-guin  they  will  eat  nie  Kor.  78.21  (111) 
For  examples  of  verbal  nouns,  see  §  95. 

§§  73-74,  Predicative  Form  of  Noniinali^ed  Verh 

§  73.  FORMS  DERIVED  FROM  INTRANSITIVE  VERB 

Nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns  are  combined  with  the  suffixed  per- 
sonal pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons,  and  thus  express  the 

idea  to  be .   Verbal  stems  are  nominalized  in  the  same  manner. 

In  the  third  person  such  verbs  take  the  affixes — 

1.  sing,  ni — (jin     1  ,      .    . 

„]       ^^j ainet  r"^  ^       ^^  '"^  condition  or  performs  an  action 

2.  sing,  ge — /in     lone  who  has  attained  a  condition   or  who  has 
P^'      9i — iii^et  J     performed  an  action 

The  second  form  may  also  be  used  with  nouns,  and  expresses  one 

WHO  HAS .     In  the  singular  a  connective  i  occurs  between  the 

verbal  stem  and  the  suffixed  pronoun.  In  the  first  person  singular  of 
verbs  ending  in  a  consonant  the  connective  i  forms  a  syllable  and  the 
initial  g  of  the  suffix  guvi  drops  out.  In  Koryak,  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  retained.  When  the  stem  ends  in  a  vowel,  the  i  forms  a  diph- 
thong with  it  and  the  g  of  gu7n  is  retained.  The  following  table  illus- 
trates these  forms. 


3d  sing. 
3d  pi.   . 

1st  sing. 
2d  sing. 
1st  pi.  . 
2d  pi.   . 

§73 
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Prefix 


Nominalized  Verbs 


(a) 


{b) 


Noun 


■et,-t,-ti 


Suffix 


Nominalized  Verbs 


(a) 


-q''net 


-I -MOT 

-igit 

-WlttJ-l 

-turi 


(6) 


-Ihiet 
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3d  sing. 
3d  dual 
Bdpl.    . 


1st  sing. 
2d  sing. 
1st  dual 
2d  dual 
1st  pi.  . 
2d  pi.    . 


Prefix 


Nomlnalized  Verb 


(a) 


(b) 


Suffix 


Noun 

Nomlnalized  Verbs 

(a) 

(b) 

-at,-t,-ti 

-au,  u, 

-wwi,-wg\ 

-qm 

-qmat 

-qinau 

-lin 

-linat 

-linau 

-igum 

-isi 

-muyi 

-muyu,  mxtu,  viu ' 

-tuyi 

-tuyu,  tuu,  t  u  ' 


1  The  contracted  forms  mu  and  tti  do  not  change  their  vowels  in  harmony  with  hard  vowels  of  the 
stem. 


Examples : 
Nouns : 

1st  sing. 


2d  sing. 

1st  pi. 

Nominalized 

3d  sing. 


3d  pi. 

1st  sing. 

2d  sing. 

1st  pi. 

2d  pi. 

Nominalized 

3d  sing. 

3d  pi. 

1st  sing. 

1st  pi. 


o'rguTcdl-e-um  I  am  one  who  has  no  sledge  78.6. 

Tce'lei-{g)um<l{ele-i-gum  I  am  a  kele 

qia'ul-e-um  I  am  a  man  116.32 

fie'us'qdt-i-gir  thou  art  a  woman  136.15. 

Jce'lei-git  thou  art  a  kele  15.11 

Hi' Ld-mu' ri  we  are  islanders  11.11. 
verbs  (a): 

nignopitva'qen  he  was  one  who  remained  crouch- 
ing 7.4. 

nine'lqin  he  is  one  who  becomes  a  —  8.7. 

nimitva'qenat  they  were  those  who  lived  in  a 
camp  13.3. 

ni'lqdt-i-um  I  am  one  who  was  there  66.36. 

na^laloi' gum  <n-a^lalo-%-{g)um  I  defecated  76.5 

wu'tku  nitvai'-gir  you  are  one  who  stays  here  7.5. 

nine'l-i-git  you  are  one  who  becomes  a  —  10.11. 

ni'pMr-muri  we  are  those  who  came  11.1. 

me'nki  ni't-turi  where  are  you?  12.2. 
verbs  (6) : 

ganto'len  he  was  one  who  had  gone  out  8.4. 

ge'tkulin  he  was  one  who  had  spent  time  7.2. 

gi'ulinet  they  were  those  who  had  said  11.11. 

gene'Linet  they  were  those  who  had  become  —  9.4. 

gene'l-i-um  I  am  the  one  who  has  become  a  —  17.6. 

gehrei' -gu?n  < g-ele/'e-i-{g)u7n  I  was  feeling  dull 

ge'lhi-muri  we  were  the  ones  to  whom  it  happened 
65.11.  §73 
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Koryak : 
Nouns: 

1st  sing,     qla'wul-e-gum  I  am  a  man  Kor.  22.1. 
1st  pi.     Icmi' hi-mu' yi  we  are  children  Kor.  70.20. 
Nominalized  verbs  (a) : 

3d  sing,     na^canvoqen  he  was  the  one  who  was  urinating 
Kor.  14.2. 
niqahaianvoqen  he  was  the  one  who  began  to 
cry  aloud  Kor.  78.10. 
3d  du.     nalniqa'tvuqinet  they  were  the  ones  who  were 

quite  successful  Kor.  88.21. 
3d  pi.     nanyamca' daqenau  they  are  those  that  taste  of 
fat  Kor.  25.5. 
1st  sing,     nannibvina' w-gum  I  am   one  who  is  getting 

angry  Kor.  31.2. 
2d  sing,     nita/uyitkrm-gi  you  are  one  who  is  doing  mis- 
chief Kor'.  82.9. 
Nominalized  verbs  (h) : 

3d  sing,     gaya'lqrwlin  he  was  the  one  who  had  entered 
Kor.  14.1. 
3d  du.     gata'wanlenat   they  were  the  ones  who   had 

moved  on  Kor.  19.9. 
3d  pi.     gaqi'tilinau  they  were  the  ones  who  were  frozen 
Kor.  14.2. 
1st  sing,     gatuyihmina't-i-gum,  I   am  the  one  who   has 
given  birth  to  a  child  Kor.  64.12. 
1st  pi.     gano^'l-mu'yu  we  are  the  ones  who  have  be- 
come —  Kor.  37.4. 
2d  sing,     galu'tai-gi  you  are  the  one  who  has  urinated 
Kor.  66.0. 


§  74.  FORMS  DEHIVED  FROM  TRANSITIVE  VERB 

The  nominalized  form  of  the  transitive  verb  has  in  the  n{i)-  form 
throughout  the  prefix  i/u-,  which  makes  the  verbal  theme  passive. 


Prefix 

(a) 

(6) 

(a) 

(6) 

3d  sing.    .    .    . 

3d  pi 

1st  sing.   .    .    . 
2d  sing.    .    .    . 

1st  pi 

2d  pi 

n(i) 

1                                      1 
(.\ne)—qm 

\  (ine) — qhiet 

{ine) — i-gum 

ge          .  {ine)—1git 

1  (itie)—muri 

(ine) — turi 

{ine)—liii 
{ine)—Vnet 
—i{g)um 

{tn<)—}git 
—muri 

{ine)— turi 

-tku-iglt 
-tku-turi 
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Prefix 

(a) 

(6) 

(a) 

(6) 

3d  sing 

3d  dual 

3d  pi 

1st  sing 

2d  sing 

n{i) 

ga 

ina~qin 
ina—qinat 
ina — qinau 
ii>a— Igiim 
ina—^lgit 
ina — muyu 
ina—tuyu 
ina — mtiyi 
ina — tuyi 

-Ifn 

-I  inat 

-linau 

-igOm 

•igit 

-muyu 

-tuyu 

•muyi 

-tuyi 

1st  dual 

1st  pi 

2d  dual 

2d  pi 

In  meaning'  this  form  agrees  with  the  intransitive  nominalized  verb. 
It  may  be  translated  the  one  whom  i  — ,  etc. 

ELo'n  nenapela'igum  he  is  the  one  whom  I  leave 
git  nenapelai' gum  you  are  the  one  whom  I  leave 
qa'at  ninei'mitium  the  reindeer  are  the  ones  whom  1  take 
nena'nme-git  they  are  the  ones  whom  you  kill  23.4 
Accordingly,  when  the  object  of  the  verb  is  in  the  plural,  the  nominal 
third  person  appears  also  in  the  plural. 

The  third  person  plural  subject  occurs  also  without  ine-  and  has 
active  sense. 

qa'at  nipela'qenat  the  reindeer  are  the  ones  whom  the}'  leave  (or, 

perhaps,  the  reindeer  are  in  the  condition  of  being  left). 
qa'at  iiinei'j/dtqivet  the  reindeer  are  the  ones  whom  he  takes 
ni'nmuqen  ora'weLan  Eiwhue'la  the  St.  Lawrence  people  were  the 
ones  who  killed  the  men  12.11 
pipE'lcilkin  7iena' nmuqen  a  mouse  was  killed  by  him  89.24 
ni'uqinet  qu'ttl  several  were  the  ones  who  said  to  them  o9.2 

nini'uqmet  they  were  told  by  him  73.13 
ti'Lilc  neime'nqdet  the}'  were  those  who  were  approaching  (to)  the 
entrance  (intransitive)  103.1 

nineinieu' qin  wa'lqar  he  was  one  who  approached  the  house 
57.6  • 

tayo'lhit  nenaime' qenat  he  was  one  who  hung  up  the  needlecases 
82.10 

The  nominalized  transitive  verb  in  ge-  has  two  forms— one  the 
passive,  meaning  i,  the  one  who  has  been — ,  etc.;  the  other  active, 
derived  from  those  forms  of  the  transitive  verb  which  are  replaced  by 
intransitive  forms  (see  p.  741) ,  except  -tTti. 

The  third  person,  with  or  wdthout-pf-may  be  used  in  an  active  or 

passive  sense. 
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gape'lalen  he  was  leaving  him,  or  he  was  left 

genlete' n-muri  he  was  the  one  who  took  us  away  74.23 

geniggewgu'ulinet  he  was  the  one  who  awakened  them  12.12 

j  Examples,  Korjak: 

(a)  nenaainawnivo' qen  she  was  the  one  who  called  him  Kor.  74.29 
nenanunvo' qenau  she  was  the  one  who  ate  them  Kor.  59.9 
ninataikrnvo' qenau  she  was  the  one  who  made  them  Kor,  59.5 
nassi'fivo-gum  they  are  the  ones  who  are  untying  me  Kor.  39.3 
nenemeye'ye-ge  art  thou  the  one  who  is  seeking  it?  Kor.  49.9 
nenavo^'nvo-mu'yu  we  are  those  who  find  them  Kor.  59.9 

(&)  gewhjvo'lenat  they  were  the  two  whom  he  told  Kor.  13.2 

ga'nTnilenau  they  were  the  ones  whom  they  had  killed  Kor.  12.8 
ganta'witkiTiau-mu'yi  we  are  the  ones  whom  they  have  defiled 

Kor.  29.6 
ganta'witkinawA-g-%  thou  art  the  one  whom  they  have  defiled 
Kor.  31.1 

§§  75-81.  Kotes  on  Certain  Ver'bs 

§  75.  To  be,  —{t 

The  Chukchee  verbal  stem  -it,  Kor.  Kara,  -it,  expresses  the  idea 
TO  BE.  In  the  pronounciation  of  men  the  t  is  lost  in  Chukchee  in 
intervocalic  position.  The  women  say  instead  of  i'lrkin  of  the  men 
i'tiMin.  In  other  words  with  terminal  t  of  stem  they  may  drop  it, 
as  in  yilqaeSsin  he  sleeps. 

i'irki7i,  Kor.  Kam.  Iti'yJcin  he  is 

me'nJci  nit-turif  where  are  you? 

7ni'nlcrh  ni'tqinf  how  was  he?  17.12 

It  is  used  with  the  verbal  noun  in  -td,  and  with  the  noun  in  -nu  (see 
§  95,  p.  784,  §  103,  no.  34). 

iaucuwa'-va'rat  ti'mqug  virl'td-n  i'irkin  the  Reindeer    Chukchee 

people  are  parth'  self-destro3dng 
-       Ta'n'hichit  iXm  em-vi^'td  ni'tqhiet  the  Russians  are  just  dying 
lon-qami'tvata  i'tyi^  he  could  not  eat  80.7 
aqayni'tvaka  ql'tyitik  don't  ye  eat  (of  it)  64.19 
e'rmu  ti'tyd^k  I  was  a  chief  (literally,  I  was  what  serves  as  a  chief) 
gai'rnihlQ  tri'tyd^  1  am  going  to  be  rich 
qaremena' ne  rl'tyd^  thou  shalt  not  be  it  23.6 
li'e-narau'tilB   mini'nmik  {Kmin-it-miTi)  let  us  really  try  to  get 

wives  57.1 
ena'nmitu  i'tlcdl-i-um  I  am  not  a  murderer  24.8 
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It  seems  possible  that  the  element  i  in  the  nominalized  verbs  is 
derived  from  this  stem  (see  note  1  p.  734). 

nu-wa' lom-e-um  I  am  hearing 
ni-yi'lqdt-i-um  I  am  sleeping 

§  76.  TO  LIVE,  TO  BE  -tvg. 

This  stem  occurs  both  in  Chukchee  and  Koryak.  It  expresses  a 
longer  duration  than  it. 

dqdline'td  ti'tyd^Tc  I  was  in  fear 

em-dqdiine'td  titva'a^Tc  I  was  continually  just  in  fear 

va'rkin  (Chukchee),  va'ykin  (Kor.  Kam.)  he  lives 

awgo'liJca  tiiva'rJcin  1  remain  without  an  assistant  124.5 

ni'mnim  vai  ci'rnceqdi  va'rlcm  a  settlement  then  quite  near  is  7.7 

i'liika  qatva'rkin  remain  without  motion!  57.3 

rni'flkri  mititva'rlcin  how  shall  I  be?  124.3 

em-7iu'niii7i  mi'fikri  ni'tvaqen  how  are  those  from  the  mainland? 

13.9 
wu'iku  nitvai'gir  you  stay  here  7.5 

It  is  used  as  a  synthetic  element  in  many  verbs. 

ratva'rkin  {<.ra-tva)  he  house-lives  (i.  e.,  he  is  at  home) 

oratva'rkni  ( <  ora-tva)  he  stays  long 

waqotva'lik  {waqo-tva)  he  (remained)  seated  102.24 

a'nqak  nnnitva' qenat  {<nirn-tva  settlement  remains)  they  lived 

on  the  sea  13.3 
nuwkotitva' qen  {<wkot-tva)  he  was  tied 
gawketitva' ta  being  tied  122.24 
qamitva'  to  eat 
mdete'l-va'lin  being  of  elongated  form  91.15 

In  Koryak  the  stem  it  occurs  much  more  frequently  than  tra  in 
independent  form. 

En'ni'n  va'lin{Q\iukQhQQ)^  Ennd'^an  i'tala^n  (Kor.  Kam.)  one  being 
thus 
Still  in  compounds  the  stem  tva  occurs  with  great  frequency. 

vaha'le-tva'ykin  (Kor.  Kam.)  he  is  seated 
Some  stems  when  combined  with  va'lin  do  not  take  the  ablaut: 
mifikri-va'lin  of  what  kind 

A  O 

Tue' cen'lcu-wa'le-'ijbm  I  am  a  fairly  good  one 

A  number  of  stems  expressing  qualities  form  adjectival  forms  by 
composition  with  -tva-  (it-  Koryak),  in  the  form  va'lm  {i'tdla^n 
Koryak)  (see  p.  814).  §76 
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Tcoulo' qu-wt' lin  (stem  lioulo'qi)  round 
wi'cliiri-vi'lni  {ste  n  wi'chni)  flat 

Koryak : 
qo'loh-i'tdla^n  (stem  qo'Ion)  round 
vicliiyiri-i'tala-n  (stem  vichiyin)  flat. 

In  all  thes3  cases  the  stem  takes  the  suffix— (/)/t,  which  in  some 
positions  undergoes  phonetic  modifications;  as  ta'num-va'lm  a  good 
one,  from  ta'hih-va'lin. 

The  stem  in  c3mp33ition  with  va'lin  may  also  take  postpositions. 
e'mpum-va'lin  or  empa'qu-wa'lin   (stem   imp)   the  one  who  is 

downcast 
vicha'qu-wa'lin  flat 

This  form  frequently  expresses  the  comparative: 
qa'tvum-va'lin  (stem  qetv)  the  stronger  one 
Kor.  qa'tvin-i'tala-n  (stem  qatv)  the  stronger  one 
ga'mga-qla'uli^c  qa' tvum-va'l-e-um  I  am  stronger  than  all  (the 

other)  men 
gum  gini'Jc  mai' Ehlcu-wa'l-e-um  I  am  greater  than  you  92.11 

The  allative  with  vi'lin  signifies  possession  of  a  quality  to  a  slight 
degree. 

deute'tu-wa'hn  (stem  ciuf)  somewhat  low 

tane'tu-wa'lin  (stem  ten)  somewhat  good,  moderately  good 

§  77.  TO  BECOME  nel 

The  stem  Chukchee  nel^  Kor.  Kam.  nal  is  used  much  more  fre- 
quently in  Chukchee  than  in  Koryak.  It  is  combined  with  the  noun 
in  -nu  (see  §  103,  no.  34). 

gtVmitk  eirino'l-lf^' nigo  qine'lhi^   become  ye  what   serves   as  my 

spleen  companions/  (i.  e.,  became  ye  my  friends) 
rirka'ne  nlne'llgit  you  have  become  a  walrus  10.11  (also  10.8) 
grnm'lcu  ne'lyd't  they  ^became  the  quarry  12.2  ' 

ne'us'qdtu  gene' Lin  he  became  a  woman  116.21 
mi' mlu  gene' Lin  it  became  water  101.27 
a^qa'-rkila  ge7ie'llarn  I  became  one  to  be  pursued  hard  17.6 
em-gmu'n-niJci'td  ne'lyi^  it  came  to  be  just  midnight  9.11 
girgo'l  gene'Llnet  they  came  to  be  high  9.4 
a^tio'oca  nlne'lqin  he  came  to  be  in  front  8.7 
7ie'/rrJcin  (Chuckee),  na'TJlcin  (Kor.  Kam.)  he  becomes,  turns  into 

The  corresponding  Koryak  stem  is  used  but  rarel3\ 

'  See  The  Chukchee,  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  Vol.  VII,  p.  503,  Note  2. 
§77 
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§  78.  TO  TAKE  OR  HAVE  SOME  ONE  AS lil 

The  Chukchee  stem  In  (medial  /A),  Kor.  Kam.  In,  signifies  to  take  or 
HAVE  SOME  ONE  AS  SOMETHING.  The  direct  object  is  in  the  absolute 
form;  the  indirect  object,  in  -nu  (see  §  103,  no.  34), 

li'nirTcni  (Chukchee),  hniylcin  (Kor.  Kam.)  you  take  him  for 

gitta'p-qla'ule  mi'lhigit  let  me  take  you  for  a  clever  man 

giu  ni'lhdqlnet  ne'lhit  as  unknown  ones  they  had  their  skins  (i.  e., 

they  did  not  know  them) 
pu'relu  nalhinno'a^n  they  began  to  have  him  for  a  slave  8.2 
va'lat  ri'lhe  nine'lhdqin  he  has  knives  as  wings  15.2 
wi'yolu  qinelhi'rlcin  have  me  as  a  serv^ant  95.7 
leide'wu  ine'lhii^  he  has  me  as  something  to  be  wronged  25.1 

With  nouns  expressing  emotions  this  verb  is  used  throughout  as 
indirect  object,  to  express  emotional  conditions. 

yel'vecu  li'nirlcni  (Chukchee),   yaira'cu  lini'yTcm  (Kor.  Kam.)  as 

one  serving  as  (an  object  of)  compassion  you  have  him 
te'nnu  li'nirlcin  (Chukchee),  ta'nnu  Iini'ylcin  (Kor.  Kam.)  as  one 

serving  as  laughing-stock  you  have  him 
re'qd  leule'wn  ge'lhium  what  made  me  a  laughing-stock?  117.19 
2)egci'nu  ti'lhigit  1  have  thee  as  an  object  of  interest  15.8 
pegci'nuine'lhii^  3'ou  have  meddling  interest  in  me  22.9;  also  15.8 

§  79.  TO  MAKE  SOME  ONE  SOMETHING  rf<- 

The  stem,  Chukchee  rtc  (medial  tc),  Kor.  Kam.  ijtc  (medial  tc)^  Kor. 
Par.  yss  (medial  sh),  signities  to  make  something  into  something. 
The  direct  object  is  in  the  absolute  form;  the  indirect  object,  in  -nu 
(see  §  103,  no.  34). 

ritci'i'kin  (Chukchee),   yitci'ykm  (Kor.   Kam.),  yissi'yTcin   (Kor. 

Par.)  you  make  him  into 
Etiqa'oi  val  rawka'tcinin  laoo-qa' aim  mitci'rkin  that  here  doe,  one 

serving  as  sledge  train  reindeer  I  shall  make  her 
elqu'ikd  ritcinln  he  made  him  not  standing  115.4 
ehi'nqdiTcd  nere'tcimuh  the}'  will  make  us  childless  39.4 
pal'wake  ri'tcinin  he  rejects  it  136.28 

§  80.  TO  HAVE  SOME  ONE  FOR  SOMETHING  vt 

The  stem,  Chukchee  rt  (medial  nt),  Kor.  Kam.  yt  (medial  nt)  takes 
the  direct  object  in  the  absolute  case,  the  indirect  object  with  the 
ending  -nu. 

ekke'nu  ti'ntid^n  Ri'nto  I  have  Ri'nto  as  what  serves  as  a  son 

§§78,  79,  80 
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It  is  often  com'biried  with  the  verbal  noun  of  transitive  verbs  in  -td 
to  express  the  same  idea,  thus  forming  a  periphrastic  expression. 
The  verb  7't  is  referred  directly  to  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb, 
to  the  nominal  form  of  which  it  is  joined. 

gumna'n  clni't  lii^'td  trenti'nniet  qa'at  myself  as  something  to 
look  on  1  shall  have  the  reindeer  (i.  e.  I  myself  shall  look  on 
the  reindeer) 
lun-lii^' td  ni' ntdqinet  not  having  seen  they  had  them  (i.  e.,  they 

had  not  seen  them)  11.9 
riti'rkin  (Chukchee),  yiti'ykin  (Kor.  Kam.)  you  have  him  for 
en' Tie'  gina'n  enne'kd  qdnti' ginet  do  not  you  carry  them  out  88.3 
imgeta'ta  nine' 7iti-ui)i  I  have  them  to  look  after  92.36 
tule'td  nine' nti-um  ora'weLat  I  also  treat  the  people  as  something 

to  steal  (i.  e.,  I  can  steal  people)  93.14 
gina'n  tule'td  nine' nti-git  you  steal  them  93.15 
em-ginfi'td  nine'nti-git  you  lay  in  ambush  for  them  93.21 

§  81.  NOTES  ON  CERTAIN  KAMOHADAL  VERBS 

The  special  verbs  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages  are  repre- 
sented in  Kamchadal  by  a  number  of  very  irregular  forms  of  a  num- 
ber of  evidently  related  stems:  M,  ck,  for  the  present  or  derived 
forms;  l\  Ih,  Ik,  for  the  indicative  and  exhortative.  The  forms 
with  ]c  correspond,  on  the  whole,  to  the  transitive  forms  of  the 
paradigm  on  pp.  744-745,  although  not  all  the  forms  can  be  inter- 
preted in  this  manner.  The  derived  form  of  the  intransitive  form 
is  defective,  only  the  second  person  singular  and  the  third  person 
plural  being  found.  The  verb,  when  relating  to  objects  or  animals 
(i.  c.,  not  to  persons),  has  forms  which  recall  the  transitive  forms. 
Their  use  corresponds  to  the  use  of  the  Chukchee  stem  tva. 

Kamchadal  Chukchee 

Tcnna'nlc  chi'jin  gti'milc  (xi'rkin  it  is  (belongs)  to  me 

Icima'n  Vin  gu7nni'n  va'e^  it  was  mine 

Both  constructions,   with  the  locative-possessor's   and  with    the 
possessive  cases,  are  found. 
The  personal  form  is  transitive,  but  has  peculiar  endings. 

tcki'nin  plefTci  I  am  to  him  (as)  a  son 
§81 
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Verbal  Stem  5h,  ck,  1",  Ih.,  Ik 

PRESENT 


1st  sing. 
2d  sing. 
3d  sing. 
1st  pi.  . 
2d  pi.  . 
3d  pi.     . 


Intransitive 

TO   BE 


Ihiji 


chijcVn 


Non-personal 


TO  MeI 


IT  IS,  etc. 


kima'n(k)  chi'jin 
kini'n(k)  chi'jin 
Ena'n(k)  chi'jkinen 
ini'jhin(k)  chi'jin 
ti'jh in (k)  ch i'Jkisxin 
txi'in(k)  chi'jkipnin 


Personal 


to  be  to  him 
(as)  a— 


tcki'nin 

cki'nin 

c'in 

ncki'nin 

c'isx 

c'in 


to  be  to  them 
(as)  a— 


Icki'pnin 

cki'pnin 

cki'pnin 

ncki'pnin 

c'isx 

cki'pnin 


PAST 


1st  sing. 
2d  sing. 
3d  sing. 
1st  pi.  . 
2d  pi.  . 
3d  pi.     . 


trik 
I'ti 

nt 

nVik 
I'icx 
I'cVn 


kima'n(k)  Vin 
kini'n{k)  Ihin 
Ena'n(k)  Ui'nin 
mi'jhin(k)  Fin 
ti'jhin(k)  Iki'sxin 
txi'in(k)  I'ki'pnin 


tlki'nin 

Iki'nin 

Ihin 

nlki'nin 

Visx 

thin 


tlki'pnin 
Iki'pnin 
Iki'pnin 
nlki'pnin 

Visx 
Iki'pnin 


EXHORTATIVE  (ALSO  FUTURE) 


1st  sing.     .    .    . 

ml'ik 

kima'n{k)  xanli'hin 

mlki'nin 

ndki'pnin 

2d  sing.     .    .    . 

kVixi 

klki'nin 

klki'pnin 

3d  sing.     .    .    . 

z'anl'i'hin 

Ena'n(k)  x'anlki'nin 

x'anlhi'n 

i-anlki'pnin 

1st  pi 

miniVk 

minlki'nin 

minlki'pnin 

2d  pi 

kl'icx 

kVisx 

krisx 

3d  pi 

xanVi'hin 

ixi'in{k)  x'anlki'pnin 

xanlhi'n 

x-anlki'pnin 

Verbal  Stem  le 
The  auxiliary  verb  le  to  become  has  also  an  intransitive  and  a 
personal  transitive  form,  like  the  last  stem. 
tlejlc  I  become  something- 
tle'jlcipnin  I  become  something  for  them 

Verbal  Stem  si 

The  stem  si  to  be  lacks  the  present,  but  has  otherwise  regular 
intransitive  forms. 

si6  you  were 

Verbal  Stem  is,  il 

The  stem  is,  ll  corresponds  to  the  Chukchee  In-^  and  rt-.  It  is 
used  often  with  the  nominalized  verb  2,  3  (see  p.  748).  With  the 
intransitive  verb  it  has  intransitive  forms,  while  the  corresponding 
Chukchee  verbs  are  always  transitive.  §81 
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xe  Ic/o'llci  milk  not  comino-  I  will  be 

dlxtalka  tlsjhin  I  like  thee  {dlxtalka  modalis  of  liking;  {t-  J; 
Is  stem;  -j-  present;  -hm  thee);  compare  Chukchee  dlhu- 
tilhirlcinl'git  {dUiu  as  object  of  liking;  t- 1;  Ih-  to  have  for — ; 
-rkin  present;  -igit  thee) 

Va'mal  rn^lin  I  will  kill  him  {Va! mal  to  killing;  m-  let  me;  ll 
stem;  -in  him);  compare  Chukchee  am-tina!  mi'ntid^n  (am- 
merely;  tm-  to  kill;  -a  modalis;  7)i-  let  me;  -nt  medial  stem; 
-dhi  him) 

Verbal  Stem  issi 

This  stem  corresponds  to  Chukchee  tc-,  Kor.  Kam.  ssi-,  and  ex- 
presses nearly  the  same  idea  as  the  last  verb. 

qajn  Tee' jlcek  ti'ssihin  I  do  not  accept  you  {(jam  not;  Icej  to 
accept;  -kek  negative  ending;  t-  I;  issi  stem;  -?iin  thee) 
compare  Chukchee  ehn-ei'mltkii  ti'tcigit  {ehn—lcd  nega- 
tion; el'tnit  to  take;  t- \\  tc  stem;  -git  thee) 

Verbal  Stem  tel 

The  stem  tel  has  a  meaning  similar  to  the  last  two,  but  expresses 
prolonged  action.     It  follows  Type  II  of  the  transitive  verbs. 

xtel  tite'hjhm  I  came  to  fear  him  {xtel  fear;  t-  I;  tel  stem;  -j- 
present;  -niii  [I] — him) 

THE  PERSONAL  TRANSITIVE  FORMS. 

A  number  of  intransitive  verbs  have  forms  analogous  to  the 
personal  transitive  of  the  auxiliary  verb  (p.  767),  which  are  used  to 
express  relations  to  a  personal  object. 

tvetatJcoJ u'jlcipHen  I  am  busying  myself  on  their  behalf  {t-  I; 

vetat  to  be  busy;  -Icdju  inchoative;  -j-  present;  -kipnen  see 

p.  767. 
i^sx  txi'in  no' niiV  hitilitkdjujkipni' n  they  always  bring  food 

to  their  father    {i^sx   father;  txi'in  their;   no'nuV  modalis, 

with  food;  intil   to  bring;  -t  durative;  -koju  inchoative;  -;'- 

present;  kipnin  as  before) 
The  Chukchee  sentence 

tu'mgitum  e'ce  muwi'd^n  I  will  cook   fat  for    my  companion 

{tu'rngitam  absolute  form,  companion;  e'ce  modalis;  w^ith 

fat;  m-  LET  me;  uwi  to  cook;  -d^n  htm)  is  quite  comparable 

to  this  (see  p.  741). 
§81 
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§  82.  Predicative  Fortns  of  Pronouns  and  of  Nutnerals 

Indefinite  (interrogative)  pronouns  and  numerals  are  frequently 
used  in  predicative  form,  and  take  all  verbal  forms.  They  may  also 
take  verbal  affixes,  but  of  these  only  a  few  are  in  frequent  use. 

Chukchee  Koryak  Kamenskoj-e 

req  yaq  ^  what 

re'qdrki7i{req  +  rkin)     ya'qikin^{yaq-\- ikin)     what    do     you     do, 


ya'qjyTcinKov. 

28.10         want? 

rireqe' urqin    {ri  - 

■eu 

yiyaqa'wiki  71 

what  do   3^ou    make 

to  cause) 

him  do? 

raqino'rTcDi  {-Ting 

to 

yagnivo'ikin 

what  do  you   begin 

begin) 

to  want?  (expres- 
sive of  annoyance) 

raqicna! tirlcin   {-tnat 

yaqi6na'teki7i 

what  do  you  want? 

annoyance) 

(expression  of 
strong  annoy- 
ance) 

nike 

nilca  Kor.  80.9 

SOMETHING 

nike'rkin 

nika'tlcin 

you  do  a  certain 
thing 

rini'ke'ur'kin 

ntka'ilcin 

you  make  him  do  a 
certain  thing 

flireq 

niyeq 

TWO 

nireqe' tii'Ti  J  71 

niyeqi'wiki7i 

you  are  the  second 

mi'Lifien 

mi'Linen 

FIVE 

miLinkau'lcin 

miLiTika'wekin 

you  are  the  fifth 

Here  belongs  also 

terke'  urkin 

ia^  ilea' wile  171 

what  number  in  the 
series  are  you  ? 

Koryak: 

ya'qiau  what  are  they  doing?  Kor.  24.5 
yaqlaikiTie'tik  what  are  you  doing  Kor.  24.8 
gaya! qlinat  what  happened  to  them  Kor.  30.9 
niya'qi-gi  what  is  the  matter  with  thee  Kor.  39.. 5 
The  predicative  numerals  are  freely  compounded  with  other  verbs. 
gum7ii'n  e'Tcik  Tcitu'r  7ni7igitka'wkweF  (Chukchee)  my  son  last  year 

ten  reached  {gumni'n  my,  e'lciJc  son;  Icitu'r  last  year;  ini/igit 

ten  -keu  verbal  sufiix  of  numerals;  gi^  3d  sing.) 
Tciu'lci  tiiniLmka'wkwa^lc  1  staved  there  five  nights  Qciu'Tci  passing 

nights;  t-  I;  7iiili7i  five;  -keu  verbal  sufl5x  of  numerals;  -gd^Tc 

1st  sing.) 


1  Koryak  II  taq  what;  ta'qatkin  what  do  you  do,  want? 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.2— 12 49 
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KAMCHADAL 

The  indefinite  (interrogative)  pronouns  of  Kamchadal  occur  also 
in  predicative  form.  At  present  only  a  few  forms  of  the  present 
tense  are  used. 

E7ika'nej6  what    are    you    (sing-.)  doing? 

ETika'nejcx  what  are  you  (pi.)  doing? 

lajc  how  are  you  (sing.)? 

la'jtfn  how  are  they  ? 

sxuzijc  you  (sing.)  do  a  certain  thing 

nu^n  sxu'sijdm  Cija'l-hu'txa^n  there  the  people  of  Cija'1-kutx 
live  (/^^^% there;  sxu'8ij6int\\Q,j  ^o  a  certain  thing;  -a^?iplural\ 

The  use  of  pronouns  or  pronominal  adverbs  is  much  more  com- 
mon, perhaps  due  to  Russian  influence. 

Enka'nTce  Ic/ojd  for  what  do  you  come? 
lact  cynlji  how  do  you  live? 

Sentences  which  contain  the  verbalized  and  the  nonverbal  pronoun 
also  occur,  and  are  probably  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  Kamchadal 
and  Russian  syntax. 

ETika'j  Icimifia  tE'nijiu  what  now  have  1  done  to  him? 

E'rikaj  E'nin  what  now  has  he  done  to  him? 

E'likaj  Enkfd'Uinni  why  did  3"ou  (sing.)  coni'^.  to  him? 

We  find  even  the  following  compound  of  the  pronoun  with 
allative  post-position  and  verb: 

Enlcanlc/d'ldiflin  =  ETika'nke  lc!d'Uinin  (cf  §  59,  p.  731) 

There  are  also  two  demonstrative  verbs: 

tea  here  te'a-sijTc  here  I  am 

hei  look  here!  he'yisijk  here  I  am  (close  to  the 

person  addressed) 
Both  contain  the  auxiliary  verb  si  (see  p.  767). 

§§83-90.  Syntactic  Use  of  Tenses  and  Modes 

§  83»  Declarative  Mode 

Declarative  forms  of  the  simple,  derived,  and  nominalized  forms  are 
used  to  express  the  predicate  in  declarative  and  interrogative 
sentences. 

Simple  forms: 

fiawane'ti  i'wkwi^  he  said  to  his  wife  83.23 
gi'thin   lu^'nin  he  saw  a  lake  37.4 
§83 
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ni'7iqdi  ra'nmugnen  she  will  kill  the  child  37.14 
Tolaulawa' tinoa^  thou  wilt  do  wrong-  21.5 
Tcuwi'cin  tre^'txjU^ii  I  brought  children's  death  20.1 
Derived  forms : 

rnic' imgumge' erlcin  we  are  terrified  63.4 

trnqde'rkin  1  refuse  19.7 

di'mquk  pUa'arkin  some  are  leaving  8.9 

Nominalized  forms : 

ndq^dlile'tqin  re'mlcin  the  people  were  at  war  97.23 

nre's'qiuqin  ne'us'qdt  the  woman  entered  63.3 

6eq-alvam.-va' li-te' re  ye  are  quite  strange  63.4 

evi' rd  getide' Leet  they  have  stolen  clothing  13.6 

elere'i^  dost  thou  feel  lonesome?  96.2 
Examples  of  interrogative  sentences  are — 
Simple  forms : 

efienitvi'i^  hast  thou  become  a  shaman?  18.4 

me'nlco pi'ntiqdttiTc  whence  did  ye  appear?  74.21 

mi'fiki-m  ra'tvaa^  where  wilt  thou  live?  108.25 
Derived  forms : 

re'qdrlciR  what  are  you?  18.9 

re'qd  timi'rlcinen  what  has  killed  him  ?  23.5 
Nominalized  forms : 

mi'nlcri  gewkwe't-i-git  where  have  you  gone? 

Qni'fikri  ni'tvaqhi  how  is  he?  13.10 

re'q-i-git  what  do  3'ou  want?  18.12 

gei'temit-tu'ingi-gir  hast  thou  brothers?  99.18 
Koryak: 

Simple  forms: 

•na'wa''kdk  naya'tin  they  brought  the  daughter  Kor.  86.20 
tapka'viTc  olnaqa'tik  1  could  not  strangle  myself  Kor.  35.2 
tiyayi'lqatin  1  shall  sleep  Kor.  31.8 
tiqa'payiik  1  killed  a  wolverene  Kor.  59.1 

Miti'ndk  ena'nme,  enapa'te  Miti  has  killed  me  and  cooked  me 
Kor.  96.7 

Derived  forms: 

tigitta'tiylcin  I  am  hungrj'^  Kor.  35.5 

Enna^'an  Amamqu'tbiu  vaiivolai'lce  thus  Eme'mqut  and  his  peo- 
ple were  living  Kor.  45.5 
pei^ye'lcinen  talai'vik  he  rushed  at  it  to  strike  it  Kor.  53.3 
mila'yTcininau  she  was  looking  for  lice  Kor.  59.4 
pelhanniiiolai'Tce  they  began  to  have  nothing  to  eat  Kor.  95.17 
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Nominalized  forms: 

va^'yiik  gayo^'olen  vai'amn'aqu  then  they  found  a  large  river 

Kor.  21.3 
gala^wkali'lin  wu'Tka  they  painted  her  face  with  coal  Kor.  31.9 
gaqqaika' makata  gana^'l-mu'yu   we  came  to  be  with  (to  have)  a 

small  kamak  Kor.  37.4 
na'cnin  nenanyopannivo' qenau  outside  the}'  were  hung  up  Kor. 

60.9 
atau'   na'no    Enna^'an  nitva! nvoqen  that  one   was  living  thus 

Kor.  61.3 
na'no  nitinmaJtgen  that  one  is  telling  lies  Kor.  62.3 

In  the  indefinite  nominalized  predicate  the  subject  pronoun  may 
be  repeated  to  emphasize  the  question. 
geet-tu'ri  tu'ri  have  you  come? 
Impersonal   verbs   do    not   difier   from   the   ordinary   intransitive 
verbs. 

ile'erlcin  (Kor.  Kam.  7nuqa't{kin\  Kamchadal  txvljin  or  txiijc)  it 

is  raining 
ile'tyi^  (Kor.    Kam.    inuqa!tlii^ ;    Kamchadal   cxari)   it  has  been 

raining 
IdHeuru'i^  winter  came  14.9 
celhiro'e^  it  becomes  red  23.9 

§  84.    Tenses 

Tenses  are  not  clearly  distinguished.    The  declarative  form  of  the 
verb,  unless  modified  by  the  future  prefix,  is  used  to  express  a  past 
action,  although  cases  occur  in  which  only  a  present  can  be  meant. 
tiqewganfio'a^lc  I  begin  to  be  called  94.31 

In  Koryak  the  declarative  form  is  rarely  used  in  narrative,  while 
it  is  in  common  use  in  direct  discourse. 

mai,  ya'ti  halloo,  have  you  come?     Kor.  68.12 
Valyi'mtda^n  ti'nmin  I  killed  Raven-Men  Kor.  20.5 

In  Chukchee  its  use  in  narrative  is  very  common. 

e'nmen  nihi'rui-  then  night  came  30.12 

lu'ur  wethau'fioe^  then  he  began  to  speak  31.11 

The  derivative  is  generally  used  to  express  a  present  continued 
action,  but  it  occurs  also  frequently  in  narrative.  This  use  is  more 
frequent  in  Koryak  than  in  Chuckchee  (see  §  87). 

The  nominalized  verb  (a)  expresses  a  contmuative  regardless  of 
time.     When  coordinated  with  another  verb  it  expresses  contempo- 
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raneity  (see  §  88).  The  nominalized  verb  (b)  is  used  commonly  in 
narrative  to  express  the  progress  of  an  action.  When  coordinated 
with  another  verb,  it  expresses  an  antecedent  (see  §  88). 

The  future  is  formed  by  the  prefix  re-  and  the  correlative  pro- 
nominal forms.  Quite  commonly  the  future  is  given  the  form  of  an 
exhortative. 

§  8S»  The  SiibjanctivG 

The  subjunctive  {a)  and  {Jb)  are,  the  former  an  exhortative  form,  the 
latter  the  form  used  in  conditional  and  other  subordinate  clauses.     The 
former  is  frequently  used  for  expressing  the  future,  particularly  when 
it  implies  the  idea  of  intention. 
Subjunctive  {a): 

nuwa'lomga^n  lethimknow 

va'nivan  nuioa'lomga^n  he  would  not  hear  anything 

mewkwe'tyd^lc  let  me  depart  17.10 

miLimala/ nftoa^lc  let  me  begin  to  obey  21.4 

minranto' miTc  let  us  leave  the  town  56.8 

niyi'lqatyd^n  let  him  sleep  9.1 

nita! atvaa-n  let  her  be  cast  away  39.3 

')ni'ilhir  let  me  give  thee  15.13 

mimata! gir  let  me  marry  thee  77.1 

rainlete' ttik  let  us  carry  you  awa}"  7'4.15 

niro'q^  ya'rat  va'nevan  d^nluf'net  three  houses,  not  at  all  the}^  could 

see  them  61.10 
neuioi'rlt  a^nei'mityd^n  she  would  take  the  soul   of  the  woman 
37.11 
Koryak : 

mmyaitila' mik  let  us  go  home!  Kor.  26.8 
nayanva'nnmin  let  them  skin  it!  Kor.  26.10 
miniIqaJa'?nilc  let  us  go!  Kor.  28.5 

TniTciphs-qewJa'tilc  I  will  stun  them  Avith  blows  Kor.  29.7 
ya'qu-yak  quwai'matin   a^ntai'ki-gi  into  what  desirest  thou  one 
should  make  thee?  Kor.  38.4 

Subjunctive  (b)  does  not  appear  very  often  in  the  texts. 

e'ur  En'ni'n'  nr'tydrn,  qora'ni  minr'yilhit  if  you  were  like  this, 

we  should  give  you  reindeer 
Enqa'n  nfgite'nin,  nu^wi'd'n  if  she  should  look  upon  that  one,  she 

would  die  37.12 
ia'rri  leuUwu  tiHhi'd^n  why  should  I  harm  her  ?  38.12 
va'nEvan  nute's'qdn  ni^yo^'nhi  he  would  not  at  all  reach  the  ground 

52.12  §S5 
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Enqa'n  ora'weLat  e'cta  nrtva'nat,  nfcmikui' vunet  viu'ta  if  the 
men  had  sta3^ed  on  the  surface,  the  whalebone  would  have  cut 
them  down  68.26  {Enqa'n  that;  ora'weLan  man;  -tva  to  remain; 
ni^  -for  full  form  nani^-;  dvi-  to  cut;  -thi  suffix  all;  -iv  suflFJv 
GREAT  quantity;  w'w^  WHALEBONE;  -a  subjecti\  e) 

dite'un  im  gumna'n  wu'iku  ti^nfi'qd^n  if  only  I  could  keep  it 
R  45.21 

dite'un  Tiinta'irga  memilqa'a  ne^na'lpinfie^  if  only  good  luck 
would  give  me  seals  R  46.42 

dite'un  ve^wgento'e^  in  order  that  he  should  give  up  his  breath 
R  49.15 

elcena'n  gumna'n  ti^pi'red^n  I  wish  I  would  (rather)  take  it 

Koryak: 

me'nqan  7iiHfyf'an  how  could  she  be?  Kor.  34.12 
nan¥'ioin  one  might  say  Kor.  25.2 

§  86.  The  Itnperative 

The  imperative  expresses  command,  but  also  the  idea  of  obligatory 
future. 

'?iota's'qeii  qddipe'iyl^  into  the  ground  plunge!  17.2 
qineti'nui^  haul  me  up!  131.22 
ne'lviil  qagti'gitki  bring  ye  the  herd!  129.19 
qinilhe'tyitki  lower  ye  me!  131.15 

Koryak : 

ajppa' ^  qalcya'wgi  grandfather,  get  up!  Kor.  31.9 

quwa'nilat  open  your  mouth!  Kor.  34.7 

qa'Igathi  go  away!  Kor.  35.3 

n^nako  qiyo^'oge  caca'me  then  yon  will  find  an  old  woman  Kor 

51.1 
Qui/qnvvaqu'naJc  qiyaipila'tiTc  Vive  ye  with  Big-Raven!  Kor.  62.2 
qanto'tiTc  go  ye  outside!  Kor.  74.12 
qi'wgutca  tell  ye  him!  74.20 

§  87*  Derived  Forms 

The  derived  forms  express  continued  action.  For  this  reason  they 
are  found  most  frequently  in  direct  discourse  when  a  continuous 
condition  is  described. 

ia'm  terga' arkin  why  art  thou  weeping?  48.12 
gum  ne'iik  tilc'rkin  I  am  walking  about  to  get  a  wife  57.2 
mithitte' urkin  we  are  hungry  70.24 
Icele'td  nayo^' rkin-e-git  the  kele  are  visiting  thee  52.4 
§§86.  87 
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Koryak — 

mitipa^Iai'Jcmen  we  are  thirsty  Kor.  16.9 
yaqlaikine' tiTc  what  are  you  doing  ?  Kor.  24. S 
IcoJcaivilai'Jce  they  are  cooking  it  Kor.  27.4 
tita^'liyJcin  I  am  feeUng  unwell  Kor.  84.26 

In  Chukchee  the  derived  forms  are  not  often  used  in  narrative  as 
an  historical  present,  while  in  Koryak  this  use  is  quite  common. 
temyu' fiirkin  Eia'  she  was  deceiving  her  mother  29.2 
pulcirgi^.  Aiwana' thin  um  nicvi'tkurkin  re^w.     He  arrived.     The 

Aiwan  was  cutting  up  the  whale  46.10 
e'nmen  ye'gicJiin  rmfi'rkinin  he  was  carrying  about   a   walrus 
penis  67.10 
See  also  8.1,  9;  9.7,  8;  16.3 

qole-tJce'imvulc  ewkwe'erTcit,  evi'?'d  getule'Leet.  E'ninen  ewTcwe' tyd^t 
during  another  night  the\'^  were  about  to  leave,  having  stolen 
clothing.  Then  the}'  left  {q_ul  another;  tkiu  to  pass  the  night; 
-nv  PLACE  OF  [§  109,  50],  -k  locative;  ewkwet  to  leave; 
evi7'it  clothes;  -a  subjective  [§  37];  tiilet  to  steal;  c/etule'Leet 
<  ge-tulet-linet)  13.5 
Koryak — 

gaimannivo' ykin  he  had  a  desire  Kor.  12.2 

lumneua' ykin  she  was  following  Kor.  23.3 

vafivolai'ke  they  were  beginning  (and  continued)  to  live  Kor, 

43.7 
nanofivo' ykinenau  they  were  beginning  to  consume  them  Kor. 

42.7 
This  form  is  used  even  when  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the 
action  as  continued: 

nito'ykin  he  went  out  Kor.  12.5;  72.15 

nwo'ykin  she  began  Kor.  72.16 

yalgi'wikin  he  entered  Kor.  13.9 

Tiewn/vo'i/^/nenai  they  began  to  say  to  both  of  them  Kor.  12.7 

A  habitual  action  is  expressed  in  the  following  example: 

da'man  Enqa'nena  ginnig-gili'liqa' gti  timi'rkinenat  also  by  this 
one  are  the  little  game-procurers  killed  (i.  e.  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  killing  the  hunters)  44.8 

With  the  imperative  the  derived  forms  express  a  continued  con- 
dition, or  a  repeated  action. 

ilu'kd  qatva'7'kin  stay  without  motion!  57.3 
qaivalponaurkine'tki  you  will  hit  (the  children)  upon  the  head 

69.32 
quwalo'mirkin  ]isten\Z2.1  §87 
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Koryak — 

agalhai' oka  qiti'ykin-i'-gi  do  not  cry!  (not  be  without  crying) 
Kor.  37.1 

The  derived  forms  in  the  future  are  sometimes  used  to  express  a 
remote  future. 

miqami' tvaa^Tc  I  shall  eat  now 

miqami' tvarlcin  1  shall  eat  later  on  (perhaps  to-morrow) 
inenreqeurkini' tik  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  me?  10.10 
ti'gtirkin  I  am  going  to  bring  it  57.4 

Koryak — 

tiyanto'ylcin  I  shall  go  out  Kor.  14.5 
tiyanlannivo'ylcin  I  shall  begin  to  feel  smoky  Kor.  37.10 
In  some  cases  it  seems  to  express  a  repeated  or  customary  action. 
trereviliiku' nirkin  I  shall  (occupy  myself  with)  selling  R.  46.43 
The  exhortative  of  the  derived  forms   is   used  like  the  future. 
minqami'tvarTcin  let  us  continue  to  eat!  65.4 
miniwkurkini' git  let  us  tie  thee !  20.9 

§  88  Noniinalized  Verb  (a) 

The  nominalized  form  (a)  of  the  verb,  ne—qin  expresses  the  con- 
dition of  an  object  or  a  person,  or  the  condition  of  performing  an 
action.  Its  use  is  not  confined  to  intransitive  verbs  which  in  this 
form  often  have  the  meaning  of  an  attributive  term  (see  p.  713),  but 
it  is  also  used  with  transitive  verbs.  When  the  noun  to  which  the 
nominalized  verb  stands  in  an  attributive  relation  is  the  subject  of 
a  clause,  the  nominalized  verb  often  indicates  that  the  two  verbs 
express  contemporaneous  conditions  or  actions  and  may  be  trans- 
lated by  the  conjunction  while.  Examples  of  the  attributive  use  of 
this  form  have  been  given  on  p.  713.  Additional  examples  are  the 
following : 

u'nel  va'rkin  nime'yEfiqin  (there)  is  a  large  thong-seal  70.7 
nitu'uqin  ke'rgdqai  a  bright  little  hole  74.2,3 
Koryak : 

UE'p'plu'qin  a  small  one  Kor.  15.2 

gatai'kilin  nima'yinqin  he  made  it  (one  that  is)  large  Kor.  15.4 
nima'yinqin  nai'nai  the  largest  mountain  Kor.  42.2 
Examples  in  which  the  form  (a)  has  a  predicative  meaning  are 
more  numerous. 

qada'Jcen  le^'qad  nu'uqin,  qol  iim  nide'Loqen  lo^'qad  one-half  was 
black,  the  other  half  was  red  88.15,16 
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niu'ldgin  it  was  long  91.24 

yara'ni  nite'nqin  the  house  is  good  92.9 

mi'nkn  ni'tvaqen  how  (of  what  kind)  are  they  13.10 

wu'tku  nitvaV-gir  you  are  staying  here  7.5 

niggi'ngin  moreqa'gti  they  are  eager  for  us  8.9 

inpinaci'ynin  neine'tqin  the  old  man  was  the  one  who  called  out 

86.13 
ninei'mitqin  u'nelti  he  was  taking  thong-seals  67.18 

Koryak : 

nilhikyu' gin  it  is  watchful  Kor.  39.9 

nima'lqin  it  is  good  Kor.  64.24 

nannicvina'w-giim  I  am  angry  Kor.  31.2 

nitmpuvaga'tqen  she  is  one  who  is  striding  and  pecking  Kor- 

47.11 
Tanno  nigala'qenau  the  Chukchee  were  the  ones  who  passed 

by  Kor.  66,12. 

Examples  of  relative  clauses: 
inpiflawqa' gcinin  .  .  .  fdko'lcinin  nine'nfagin  it   was    an   old 

woman  .  .  .  who  was  carrying  a  butcher  knife  85.20,21 
git  Icele'td  nayo^'ikin-e-git  you  are  one  who  is  being  visited  by  the 

kelet  52.4 
yara'qai  .  .  .  Tcele'td  nena'yo^qen  it  was  a  small  house  .  .  .  which 

was  visited  by  the  kelet  51.9 

Koryak: 

veli'lnu  nenataikiTiVo' qenau  (those  are)  thimbles  that  had  been 

made  Kor.  60.8,9 
Miti'nak  nenaainawnivo'qen;  e'wafb  it  was  Miti  who  called  him 

she  said  Kor.  74.29 
niqalhai'aqen  he  was  the  one  who  was  crying  Kor.  37.1 
ninnipnivo'qen  they  were  the  ones  who  began  to  keep  it  Kor. 
41.9 
Examples  of  temporal  coordination: 

ti'ttil  nenarJcipceu'qen,  E'nJc'i  ne'wdn  ure'wkwi^  (at  the  time) 

when  he  pushed  the  entrance,  then  the  wife  appeared  53.5,  6 

qdn'ver  ni'nqdi  nite'rgilatqen,  qdn've'r  i'wkwi^  uwa^'quc  when 

the  child  cried,  the  husband  said  38.3 
qaia'qan  e'ur  neimeu'qin,  ewkurga   niginteu'qin  whenever  he 

was  coming  near,  again  he  fled  (was  in  flight)  66.14 
nrtinpice'tqenat   .    .    .   Eu'qa'm   .    .    .   qole-ra'gti  qd'tyd^t  while 
they  were  stabbing  them  .  .  .  then  ...  to  another  house 
he  went  12.9,  10 
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Koryak: 

nenavo^nvo-mu'yu  e^'en  ganu'linau  when  we  find  them  they 

have  been  eaten  Kor.  59.9,  10 
mi'mla  nmu'qen,  qalne-key  gate'wlalen  when  a  louse  bit  (ate) 

her,  then  they  shook  her  combination  suit  Kor.  76.4,5 

On  the  whole  the  forms  in  ne — gin  are  used  much  more  frequently 
in  Chukchee  than  in  Koryak,  in  which  dialect  the  progress  of  the 
narrative  is  more  prominent. 

§  89.  Noniinalized  Verb  (b) 

The  nominalized  verb  (6)  ga — lin  expresses  a  completed  transition 
and  may  often  be  translated  by  to  have  become. 

ya'rat  qano'twe^len  she  was  one  who  had  (become  poor),  R  45.22 
no'd-e-um  gene'l-i-um  poor  (I)  I  had  become  R  45.28 

Koryak: 

gama'Ialin  it  had  grown  better,  Kor,  14.11 
gaqi'tilinau  they  had  became  frozen  Kor.  14.3 

In  narrative  it  expresses  the  progress  of  action,  but  apparently 
not  with  the  same  intensity  as  the  verbal  forms. 

gilmni'n  fe'nin-fte'w  gewi^'lin  my  former  wife  died  R.  45.29. 
yicemre'tti  gettwile' Linet  a  company  of  brothers  went  to  sea  in  a 

boat  64.3 
e'ur  girgironta'Len  a^'ttwild  then  day  broke  while   the  boat's 

crew  was  approaching  10.9 

Koryak : 

va^'yak  gaya'Iqiwlin  afterwards  he  entered  Kor.  14,1 
ga'IqaLin  he  went  Kor.  16.3 

In  a  number  of  cases  it  clearly  expresses  temporal  sequence. 

e'nmen  gequ'pqdnteLin  i'wkwi^  after  she  was  quite  starved  she 

said  39,1 
Ai'wan-a'Tckata  ni'Thin  gecheiulu'ulin  a'fiqa-to'rmj,    FMfa'q  um 

ni'lhin   getinus' qice' hin    e'ur    um    nechetau'qen  mnemle'ti   the 

Aiwan's  son  had  hidden  a  thong  on  the  sea-shore,  then  (when) 

he  had  tugged  the  thong,  then  he  made  him  fall  into  the 

water  48,3-5 
gitte'ulit  um  nan,  M'pu-ri'LU  nelu^'d^n  after  they  had  become 

hungry  they  saw  a  whale  carcass  65.1 
gaa'lomle^n,  i'wkwi^  after  he  had  heard  it  he  said  56.12 
ganto's'qeulen  e'ur  Enqa'n  .  .  ,  ninerlcile'qin  after  he  had  rushed 

out  he  was  being  pursued  57.11 
§89 
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Koryak : 

miti'w  gecha'Len  Enka'ta  tilai'viTcin  ne'La  next  day,  after  it 
had  dawned,  at  that  place  a  herd  was  walking  Kor.  21.8 

With  nouns  the  form  ga — lin  expresses  possession  (see  p.  712.) 

§     0.  Negative  Fortns 

Negative  forms  are  partly  expressed  by  adverbs  with  the  ordinary 
forms  of  the  verb,  parti}'-  by  the  derivative  in  e — ka^  which  is  either 
nominal  or  forms  nominal  predicative  terms.  The  particles  which 
may  take  the  ordinary  verbal  forms  are — 

vdnevan  not  at  all  (see  p.  882) 

qa'rhn  always  with  the  future  or  exhortative  (see  p.  882) 

6a' mam  always  with  the  future  (see  p.  883) 

See  also  e'Le,  en'ne,  ui'nd  (p.  883). 

The  forms  in  e — led  and  in  egn-  will  be  found  discussed  on  pp.  818, 
821  et  seq. 

In  Kamchadal  the  negative  is  expressed  by  the  derivative  in 
x'e — hi  for  intransitive  verbs,  x'e — hie  (see  p.  826)  for  transitive^ 
verbs.  These  are  nominal  in  character.  Predicative  terms  are 
formed  by  means  of  auxiliary  verbs. 

x'enu'lci  mVik   I  will  not  eat 
m'enu'lci  Tcsi'xc  do  not  eat! 

§§91-94.  Syntactic  Use  of  Nominal  Forms 

§91*  The  Absolute  Fortn 

The  absolute  form  of  the  noun  and  pronoun  is  used  to  express  the 
subject  of  the  intransitive  verb,  and  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb. 
Independent  pronouns  may  be  added  to  the  verb  in  this  form  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasis. 

Subject  of  intransitive  verb: 

yaai'pu  ye'tyi^  ri'rki  from  afar  a  walrus  came  8.5 
Tcitve'yu  i'wkvn^  the  old  walrus  spoke  8.14 
mu'ri  .  .  .  lairreyi'lqdtyd^  we  shall  sleep  9.3 
rirkanprna' 6hin  pilqde' I'Tcin  the  old  walrus  dived  9.6 
re'iiikm  ni'Iqdtyd^n  the  people  shall  go  13.12 
i^'rgi^  re'mlcin  the  people  crossed  over  13.13 
•    ri'rki  ge' pkiLtri  a  walrus  arrived  8.6 
nite'rmetinqin  ramki'ynin  the  great  people  ai'e  doing  acts  of  vio- 
lence 11.3 

§§  90,  91 
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Kor3'ak: 

atta^yoi-ya^' nikm  galai' vinvolen  people  (from)   down  the  coast 

walked  about  Kor.  41.1 
Ama'niqut  e'wan  Eme'mqut  said  Kor.  40.7 
I'npi-qla'wul  gewnivo'len  the  old  man  said  Kor.  47.1 
nalvila'n'aqu  .  .  .    galanvo'ylcin  a  great  herd  began  to  pass  Kor. 
51.9 
na'wis'qat  vofyTcin  a  woman  was  there  Kor.  52.1 

Object  of  transitive  verb: 
u'ttuut  ticvi'd^n  I  cut  wood 

yo'nen  lauti'ynin  she  pushed  the  big  head  into  it  28.6 
uwi'lkan  qdtei'lcigin  make  a  woodpile!  31.12 
tou'rgn'gin  walo'imnomn  she  heard  a  noise  32.10 
kohii'nni  yir^nnin  she  filled  the  kettle  33.10 
neuwi'rit  a^nei' mityii^n  she  would  take  the  woman's  soul  37.11 
mac-ewga' 71  titvu'rTcin  I  teU  it  as  an  incantation  39.13 
u'ttuut  ne'npud^n  the}^  stuck  a  stick  into  the  ground  40.9 

Korj'^ak: 

tiyo^'an  I'npi-qJa'wid  I  found  an  old  man  Kor.  52.4 
gaqa'yicuUn  y/'lqal  he  chopped  up  the  face  Kor.  53.6 
qai-mi'mic  gayo'olen  she  put  into  it  a  small  louse  Kor.  55.1 
ci'hiJ  cvitcii'yTcinin  he  cut  the  tongue  Kor.  56.4 
Eni'n  Icm.i'nipil  gaquhontl'lifi  he  carries  his  son  Kor.  57.9 

The  absolute  form  is  also  used  for  the  indirect  object. 
tu'mgitum  imiwi'dn  let  me  cook  for  (my)  friend 
gumni'n  e'JciJc  Tceli'tuld  mi'Jpinfiga^n  I  will  give  monej^  to  m}^  son 

§  92,  The  Subjective 

The  subjective  expresses  the  subject  of  transitive  verbs. 

wo'tqan  fian  a'acek  eri'Tc-eli' gd  Ici' plinhi  the  father  struck  this 
young  man  {wo'tqan  this;  nan  here;  a'acek  youth;  Eni'lc  sub- 
jective third  person  singular  pronoun;  En'gin  father;  rlcpl 
to  strike;  -nin  he — him) 

undo  re' nikd  nape'laa^n  ni'mnnn  the  whole  people  left  the  camp 

to'urgm  tiLo'mnen  Tcete'td  the  kele  opened  the  door-flap  106.16 

Icitve'yuta  I'unin  the  old  walrus  said  to  him  8.7 

Aiwhuyanpina' cha  pinlo'iienat  a  St.  Lawrence  old  man  asked 
them  13.9 

Ta'n'na  gaio^'laat  the  Ta'n'nit  attacked  them  97.25 

vwrgina'n  me'reg-ra'Tc  fie'wdnti  gi'wd  we  in  our  houses  to  our 
wives  say  84.16 
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Koryak: 

atta^' yol-ya^' nika  gava'lomlen  the  people  down  the  coast  heard  it 

Kor.  39.7 
Amam.qu' tincik  u'tti-yu'ni  gatai'Tcilin  Eme'mqut  made  a  wooden 

whale  Kor.  40.8 
iLa^'ga  ini'wl  mother  told  me  Kor.  46. 1 
an'a'nak  ini'wi  grandmother^   told  me  Kor.  46.2 
i'7ipi-qla''wula  gai'liLtn  Ici'plau  the  old  man  gave   him  mortars 

Kor.'  51.5"     ■ 
Tciai'na  gama'tahn  the  son  married  her  Kor.  80.1 
mi'mla  ninuqi.n  the  louse  ate  her  Kor.  76.4. 

gumna'n  nawa'lcdk  tiyai'hnin  1  will  give  (him)  the   daughter 
Kor.  12.3 

In  passive  constructions  with  -ine^  the  actor  is  expressed  by  the  sub- 
jective form. 

Ta'n'fia  nini'uqin  she  was  told  by  the  Ta'n'nit  98.8 
The  subjective  is  used  with  some  transitive  verbs  to  express  the 
object  with  which  something  is  done  to  some  one.     In  these  cases  the 
person   to   which   something  is  done  is  given   the    absolute  form. 
Such  verbs  are  -(l)pinf  to  give,  o'nti  to  refuse. 

gumni'n  e'Tcilc  IceWtula  mi'lpinfiga^n  I  presented  my  son  with 

money 
teki'chd  qena'lpinfige^  I  preseni  thee  with  meat 
This  form  is  especially  used  when  an  intransitive  verb  is  made 
transitive 

tu'mgitum  e'6e  muwi'd^n  I  shall  cook  for  (my)  companion  (with) 
fat 

qla'ulgai  riqcimitva' urTcinen  temn'netd  he  made  the  little  man  eat 
(with)  a  shellfish  9.8 

In  Kamchadal  also  the  subjective  form  is  used  with  transitive 
verbs  to  express  the  object  that  is  used  in  the  performance  of  the 
action  expressed  by  the  verb. 

?te'ulir  xkoka-ju'jcx  (with)  a  fish-head  cook!  compare  Chukchee 
E'nni-leu't'd  quwi'tiTc 
The  subjective  is  used  to  express  instrumentality  and  modality. 
anqa'ta  leule'wu  ge'lhi-mu'ri  by  the  sea  we  were  badly  treated  65.27 
genUule'nnilin  Icenunene' td  he  moved  it  with  the  staff  101.8 
e'tln  yiTci'rga  pi'rimn  it  took  its  master  with  the  mouth  104.33 
qrilu'tkui  vala'ta  move  about  with  the  knives  !  16.4 
Tnv! Ld  gakanoi'pulen  with  blood  he  is  besmeared  19.3 

1  Treated  here  like  a  personal  name. 
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Koryak: 

va^'ga  tyancima'ioiikininin  I  shall  tear  him  with  (m}^)  nails 

Kor.  84.16 
tni-ni'lTla  gata'TcyiUn  they  throw  (it)  with  the  harpoon  line  Kor. 

41.3 
TYia'qmita  tuva' nnintatik  I  lost  a  tooth  by  means  of  an  arrow 

Kor.  33.1 
aHa'ta  awyenvo'ykin  he  eats  (with)  excrements  Kor.  12.5 
ai'Tcipa  gapi'wyalin  she  threw  about  (with)  fly-eg^s  Kor.  45.2 
vaJa'ta  gaqa'yihdin  he  chopped  it  up  with  a  knife  Kor.  53.6 
vai'cita  qatha'ai  they  two  went  on  foot  Kor.  22.8 

§  93*  Locative,  Allative,  and  Ablative. 

The  locative  expresses  the  place  where  something  is  or  happens. 

iotta'gniTc  in  the  outer  tent  52.7 

ro'cEivTci  nitva'qen  it  stays  on  the  other  shore  52.11 

enno'ikmik  taraJnga^t  they  pitched  their  tent  on  the  slope  of  a 

hill  56.9 
Telqd'piTc  .    .    .  geke'nilit  in  the  Telqa'p  countrj^  they  were  driv- 
ing reindeer  61.8 
em-ni'lhin  nuwotitva' qen  ti'mlciTc  only  the  thong  remained  tied  to 

the  hummock  62.7 
ne'wdnilc  pela'nen  he  left  him  with  the  wife  105.7 
re'mkiTc  oratva'e  he  stayed  long  with  the  people  54.2 
gmi'Tc  tautu  ge'eLhi  a  reindeer-breeder  came  to  thee  46.11 
Koryak : 

i'ya^g  ga'pUn  to  the  sky  it  was  fastened  Kor.  19.3 

gumni'n  ya'yak  vdlai'lce  my  things  are  in  the  house  Kor.  19.9 

gu'inma  a'figcik  ti'ydk  I  hit  (on)  the  sea  Kor.  26.2 

fia'niko  va'amik  yiwgiti'ta  there  in  the  river  have  a  drink!   Kor. 

32.1 
gdla'lhi  va'amik  he  arrived  at  the  river  Kor.  32.2 
gawga'Ien  eiia'tik  he  was  caught  in  the  snare  Kor.  36.6 

The  allative  expresses — 

1.  The  direction  toward. 

a^qa' -Icani aanve' ti  nine' il-i-um  I  give  them  to  the  possessors  of  bad 

dishes  96.7 

Tcala'gti  qaine'utlcurlcin  call  to  your  kele  102.5 

Tcala'gti  nipmfi6e'tqen  it  rushed  at  the  kele  104.25 

dei'vufJcni^  nimniine'ti  he  went  to  a  camp  105.5 

notas' qacikoii' ti  nicipe'tgin  he  dives  into  the  interior  of  the  surface 

of  the  ground  131.7 

■  Tnairge'ti,  girgola'gti  nuwUhau'gen  he  talks  to  the  Dawn,  the  One 

on  High  i35'.16 
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Koryak: 

ga'IqaLin  e^e'ti  he  went  to  the  sky  Kor.  14.9 

e^e'tifi  gani'nlalin  he  threw  it  to  the  sky  Kor.  14.10;  15.7 

qdlte'nnin  ganqu'lin  yayatikoi' tifi  the  stopper  was  thrust  out 

into  the  house-interior  Kor.  15.2 
panenai'tin  gayi'nalin  to  the  same  place  he  flew  Kor.  15.5 
yaite'ti  ga'lqaLhi  he  went  to  the  house  Kor.  17.3 
gataJ wafdenat  Qoyqinn'aqoyikai'ti  they  moved  to  Big-Raven's 
Kor.  19.9 
2.  For,  on  account  of. 

qaa'gti  gilo'len  sorrowful  on  account  of  the  reindeer  48.12 
uwagote'gti  gilo'rkin  do  you  sorrow  on  account  of  the  husband 

48.12  ' 
nilvau'qen  Ergip-ya'lhetihQ  was  tired  on  account  of  the  bright  moon 
14.11 

The  allative  is  often  used  to  express  the  indirect  object,  correspond- 
ing to  our  dative,  even  if  in  the  incorporated  pronoun  the  direct  object 
is  used. 

gii'miik-akka' gti  Tceli'tulti  ini'ilinet  I  will  give  moneys  to  my  son. 
The  ablative  expresses  the  direction  from;  also  along. 

qeti-notas'qe'pu  nijnu'riqin  from  the  frozen  ground  he  emerged 

102.18 
qole' -notai' pa  nua'lomga^n  I  heard  it  far  and  wide  104.14 
terkira' irgepu  niye'tqin  he  came  from  sunset  105.14 
yorocilcoi' pu  nuwa'loinqen  he  heard  from  the  sleeping-room  106.13 
eucai'jou  mmno'a^n  let  us  begin  from  below  131.5 
pepeggiipu  nei'mityd^n  they  took  him  by  the  ankle  35.3 
pottifiai' pu  eimi'nnin  he  took  it  b}"  the  holes  47.2 
Koryak: 

ega'nlco  nalqame'w-gum  from  the  sky  have  1  been  shot  Kor. 
■  33.4 

Icipla'giginlco  gate' phitolen  out  of  the  mortar  it  peeped  Kor.  53.3 
mane'7iqo  yatha^'an?  nuta'nqo.     Whence  did    you  bring  her? 
from  the  country  Kor.  60. 10 

§§  94.  Designative. 

On  account  of  its  nominal  character  1  have  not  included  in  the  list  of 

post-positional  suffixes  the  element  -nu  {see  §  103.34),  which,  however, 

is  used   syntacticallj'^  very  much  like  the  suffixes  treated  in  the   last 

section. 
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Taaro'n-  Va'irgu  uni  qan've'r  he  became  Sacrifice-Being  thus  41.9 
Vai'rgu  ne'Le^n  (destined)  to  (be)  a  "Being"  be  became  41.10 
yara'ne  ne'lyi^  it  became  a  house  43.5 
ririra'nnen  .   .   .  taikaus'gio'lvu  he  spread  it  for  a  place  to  wrestle 

47.4 
lui'yole  ini'lhigit  let  me  have  thee  as  assistant  124.2 
gaqanqa' ane  niya'anat   let   him   use   them  for  driving   reindeer 
124.8 
Koryak: 

mal-i^'yii  nina^'Jm  a  good  sk}^  let  it  become!  Kor.  20.2 

ya'qio  mintaikila'-gi  into  what  shall  we  make  thee?  Kor.  37.9 

Tcmena'tinvu  no'tan  7iilai'-gUin  for  delivery  in  the  country  I 

went  away  Kor.  60. 6 
i'ssu  gana'Hinau  they  became  dresses  Kor.  60.10 
a'nlcu  nalnilaikine'mik  we  are  rejected  (put  to  refusal)  Kor.  62. 5 

§  95.  Verbal  Nouns 

As  stated  under  the  sections  dealing  with  various  post-positions 
nominalized  verbs  appear  often  with  these  endings.  Following  is  the 
series  of  forms  observed. 


Chukchee 


Koryak  Kamenskoj'e 


A  native  .    . 
Locative 
Subjective  . 
Comitative  I 
Comitative  II 


-ill 

-li)k,  -k(i) 
-t'i,  -a 
-ma 
-maci 


■{i)k,  -(a)it,  -ka,  kka 
-ta,  -a 

-rnaci 


Among  these  forms,  the  last  one  does  not  correspond  to  a  nominal 
post-position;  the  Comitative  I  is  analogous  to  the  nominal  suffix, 
which,  however,  has  the  prefix  go-,  which  is  absent  in  the  verbal  noun. 

ALLATIVE 

In  Chukchee  the  allative  of  the  verbal  noun  is  used  with  verbs  ex- 
pressing attempt,  desire,  preparation. 

awkwate'ti  tigaito! urkin  I  make  haste  to  depart  {ewkwet  to  leave; 

t-  I;  gaidav  to  hasten;  -rlcin  present) 
le^u'ti  lile'pgi^  he  looked  to  see;  {lu^  to  see;  Ule  eyes;  -j:>  to  put  on; 

-gi^  he) 
nen-ni'ud^n  takeche'ti  they  sent  him  to  get  provisions  66.32 

The  Koryak  uses  the  locative  instead. 

\  pe?iye'lcmen  talai'vik  he  rushes  to  strike  it  Kor.  53.3 
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It  expresses  temporal  coordination: 

Tcile'nin  e'ur  vai  tergate'ti  he  pursued,  however,  while  he  (the 
pursuer)  was  crying  57.9 

e'ur  Enqa'n  tergate'ti  ni'nerkile'qin  while  he  was  crying  he  pur- 
sued him  57.11 

gemwvuten-fie'uUn  nitou'ti  he  laughed  secretly  as  he  went 
out  71.30 

nitou'ti  Ici'tlcit  niten-fiew-i-um  as  I  was  going  out  I  laughed  a 
little  72.13 

a'un-tipainou'ti  nicu'uqin  M'rgdqai  wurre'tyi^  girqo'l  while  she 
was  singing,  a  little  hole  appeared  above  74.2 

le'utti  nitou'ti  ri'nfininet  he  carried  the  heads  going  out  86.8 

a'un-wethawe'ti  .  .  .  while  they  were  talking,  he  .  .  .  100.9 

LOCATIVE 

In  Chukchee  and  Koryak  the  locative  seems  to  signify  at  the 

PLACE,  AT  THE  TIME. 

gaine'i  yi'Jgannok  roar  at  the  time  of  beginning  to  sleep  10.6 
gei'i'nelin  puTce'rinok  he  flew  up  when  (the  other  one)  arrived  15.4 
piike'rinok  ricipeu' nin  when  he  arrived,  (the  other  one)  made  him 

dive  19.12 
awkwa' tinok  nimeineu  ga'tvUlen  a^'ttin  when  he  left,  he  promised 

to  sacrifice  a  dog  101.21 
a' inkin-wolgatve' nmA.  every  time  when  it  began  to  be  evening 

104.12 
qaa'gti  ga'tik  qa'laka  i'tyi^  he  had  no  knife  while  going  to  the 

reindeer  ($'««' reindeer;  -gti  to\  qat  to  go'^  a — fc«  without;  va'Ia 
knife;  it-  to  be;  -gi^  he) 
e'mJcin  -hiyeu'lci  nenaio'gen  whenever  she  awoke,  she  shoved  it 

in  29.2 
qemi'-pli'tTculc  at  the  time  of  having  finished  eating  33.11 
Korj^ak. 

gas's'dlviye'lin  vfya'tvik  she  remained  all  day,  being  dead  Kor. 
'64.9 

The  stems  Ivau  not  to  be  able,  rikd  to  refuse,  always  govern  the 
verbal  locative: 

lu^lz  nilva'w-e-um  I  could  not  be  seen  22.9 

nenalwau'qen  lu^k  he  could  not  find  her  38.7 

iXpau'Tci  tilva'urlcin  I  can  not  drink  {upau'  to  drink;  t-  I;  Ivau  to 

be  unable;  -rkin  present) 
qai'rilc  tilwa'urTcin  I  can  not  seek  for  her  38.8 
vele' rlcilek  luva'wkwe^  he  could  not  pursue  him  15.6 
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taq-aime'tiTc  pinle'tke  raitilval xirkin  we  can  not  divine  how  to  get 

provisions  101.13 
jJintiqa'tik  nilvau'qen  he  could  not  disengage  himself  101.34 
qlihe'tilc  ni'7ilcdqin  she  refused  to  marry  26.1 
ninka! tqinet  piiki' Tik  they  refused  to  come  106.3 
glike'tilc  aa'lomJcElen  not  (listening)  consenting  to  marry  26.2 
In  Koryak  the  verbs  nvo  to  begin,  pli  to  finish,  9}Tcau  to  cease, 
pJcau  NOT  TO  BE  ABLE,  always  govern  the  verbal  locative. 
ganvo'len  giya'piak  she  began  to  sing  Kor.  16.10 
ganvo'Jen  cilala'tiTc  it  began  to  bubble  Kor,  17.2 
ganvo'len  nawa'kak  Tcitai'nak  they  began  to  scold  the  daughter 

Kor.  17.8 
ganvo'le?i  tenma'witcuk  she  began  to  prepare  Kor.  18.3 
gana'nkaiden  tindla^'tik  they  ceased  to  carry  it  out  Kor.  41.8 
ganTca'wUnau  tula'tik  they  stopped  to  steal  Kor.  41.9 
quqka'wnunenau  yaniTcya'ionak  it  could  not  awaken  them  Kor. 

40.2 
tapka'viTc  olnaqa'tiTc  I  could  not  strangle  myself  Kor.  35.2 
napTcawnivo'ylci 71  tula' tile  they  could  not  steal  it  Kor.  39.8 
tawi'tkiniTc  gava'nnintalen  when  pilfering  she  lost  a  tooth  Kor. 

34.3 
gana^'linau  pa'yittok  they  came  to  be  eating  blackberries  Kor.  41.6 
gaph'ttulm  Tcukai'vilc  she  finished  cooking  Kor.  51.2 
ganvo'lenau  yu'Tcka  he  began  to  eat  them  Kor.  57.1 

It  serves  also  as  iterative  of  numeral  verbs. 

Chukchee 

nireqeu'Tci  the  second  time 
niroqau'Tci  the  third  time 

In  Koryak  it  is  also  used  in  those  cases  in  which  the  Chukchee  uses 
the  allative. 

valo'miTc  tigaima'tekin   I  want   to    know  {vaJo'm  to  know;  t-  I; 
gaimat  to  want;  -ekui  present j 

THE    SUBJECTIVE 

The  subjective  is  used  to  express  an  adverbial  idea. 

wa'qeta  tuwane'rkin  I  work  sitting  {wa'qe  to  sit;  t-  I;  wane  to 

work;  -rkin  present) 
am-ipa'wa  nitvai'gum  1  was  just  drinking  {am-  merely;  upau  to 

drink;  ni-  indefinite  tense;  tva  to  live,  be;  -igicm  I) 
lufi  -iwkudi'td  i'tyi^  not  drinking  she  was  (i.  e.  she  did  not  drink) 

37.3 
lun-i'rd  i'tyi^  not  crossing  it  was  41.5 
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lun-lu^'td  ni'ntdqinet  not  seen  they  had  them  11.9 

wetha'wa  qdnii'gin  speaking  do  to  her  (i.  e.  speak  to  her!)  29.12 

li'en-  dq-eine'wa  quli'td  only  badly  crying  (and)  sounding  57.6 

The  analogy  between  this  form  and  the  nominal  subjective  ap- 
pears very  closely  in  those  cases  where  the  adverbial  idea  expresses 
instrumentality. 

tacai'wewa  lauti'ynin  nineninnuteu'gin  by  means  of  striking  he 

made  the  big  head  swollen  48.10 
etti-lcipce'wa  by  striking  with  a  stick  48.10 

The  verbal  noun  in  ge — td  is  often  used  both  in  Chukchee  and  in 
Koryak  as  an  imperative. 

ganto'ta,  gi'wd  go  out  and  say! 

gi'wd  say!  21.11 

gaa'neta  he  shall  go  first!  84.13 

In  other  cases  it  has  the  meaning  of  a  present. 

mergina' 71  gi'wd  we  are  wont  to  say  84.16 

Koryak : 

gayi's'qata  8\q^\>\  Kor.  31.8 

gdla'xtata  wu'tcau,  gd^a'nnivota  take  these  along,  haul  them  away! 

'kor.  51.6 

The  corresponding  forms  of  the  transitive  verb  occur  in  the  past, 
future,  exhortative,  and  in  the  derived  present  and  exhortative  (see  § 
68,  p.  741).     They  are  also  used  impersonally. 

ainto' ,  mi'nkrl  re'ntin^  ra'nmin  well,  how  will  it  be  done?  will 
there  be  killing? 

ga'nma  killed 

rd'nut  gelu'td  whatever  seen 

tu'mgituin  ra^'nutqdid  ga'lpmfa  give  something  to  (your)  com- 
panion 

COMITATIVE  I  AND  II 

These  forms  express  an  action  done  while  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence performed  another  action.  Comitative  I  is  used  when  the 
subject  of  both  actions  is  the  same;  Comitative  II,  when  the  two 
subjects  are  distinct. 

Examples  of  comitative  I: 

ter ga'nma  ninegepciygi'ugin  weeping  she  kicked  it  31.8 
uwe'ma  takimla' gnenat  when  cooking  she  prepared  marrow  for 
them  33.11 
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gi'nmil  yi'lkama  garetelai' gum  recently,  while  I  was  sleeping,  I 
dreamed  it  {gi'nmil  recently;  yilga  to  sleep;  ga — iguin  I;  retela 
to  dream) 
Tciye'wkwi^  eaamya'ma  he  awoke  while  they  (he  himself  and  his 
dog)  were  galloping  about  104.36 
Examples  of  Comitative  II: 

ipati'mati  egu'likd  while  (the  others)  are  drinking,  be  silent  {upau 
to  drink;  e — led  negative;   quli  noise) 
Nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  when  used  in  verbal  forms,  may 
have  the  Comitative  II,  which  is  used  when  the  subject  is  the  same  as 
well  as  when  two  distinct  subjects  are  concerned. 

mirike'Tcin  lu^'d^n  naus'gatima' ci  when  you  have  found  this,  bring 

a  woman  99.23 
egu'UTcd  rolma'ci  be  silent,  since  you  are  weak  {e — Ted  negation; 

quli  noise;  vol  weak) 
mifike'lcin  poVgin  lu^'d^n  naus' qatima' ci  where  did  you  find  the 
spear  being  a  woman  99.22. 

KAMCHADAL 
nikemaci  at  night  56.8 
Kamchadal  has  only  two  forms. 
-koj  (intransitive);  -c,  -I  (transitive)  and 
\! — enlc 
The  former  is  simply  the  inchoative  of  the    verb,  which  is  used 
as  a  noun  in  absolute  form. 
qe'teV  nii'lcoj  enough  to  eat 
tu'tun  txlil  I  could  not  beat  him 
In  the  negative  form  the  ending  -Tcoj  is  not  used. 

xe  nu'Tcl  it  is  impossible  to  eat  {xe — lei  negative,  p.  826) 

xe  txle'lcic  it  is  impossible  to  beat   him  {xs — Icic  negative  of 

transitive  verb,  see  p.  826) 

xe  nu'blki  it  is  impossible  to  eat  {-61  to  desire,  p.  808,  no.  64.) 

The  second  form  expresses  an  action  done  at  the  same  time  with 

the  one  expressed  by  the  predicate  of  the  sentence.     It  is  derived 

from  the  Ic!-  prefix  of  the  corresponding  form  of  the  noun,  and  the 

suffix  of  -the  possessive. 

Tc!-nu'enTc  qam  qe'lkek  while  eating  I  do  not  talk  {nu  to  eat; 
qam  not) 

§§  96-129.  COMPOSITION 
§  96.  Introductory  Remarks 
We  have  seen  that  in  the  formation  of  grammatical  forms  both  pre- 
fixes and  suffixes  occur.     Their  use  is  much  more  extended,  and  the}^ 
§96. 
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serve  to  express  a  great  many  modifications  or  amplifications  of  the 
meaning  of  the  stem.  It  is  difiicult  to  draw  a  .sharp  line  between  the 
grammatical  endings  and  those  that  add  new  significance  to  the  word. 
From  a  purely  morphological  point  of  view  the  two  classes  merge  into 
each  other;  and  neither  can  a  sharp  line  be  drawn  between  the  nomi- 
nal post-positions  treated  before,  and  others  of  similar  meaning,  like 
-nu  (p.  798,  no.  34),  -mil  (p.  798,  no.  30),  -in  (see  below);  nor  can  the 
nominalizing  endings  in  -in  and  -7i  be  sharply  separated  from  other, 
analogous  forms.  For  this  reason  I  repeat  the  nominal  endings  here  in 
their  proper  places  with  reference  to  the  sections  in  which  they  are 
more  fully  treated. 

Neither  is  the  line  of  demarcation  clear  between  affixes  and  compounds 
of  independent  elements.  This  appears  most  clearly  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  same  element  may  appear  either  as  a  prefix  or  as  a  suffix, 
like  qiii  and  mil]  and  also  in  those  cases  in  which  an  element  appears 
rarely  alone.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  particle  and  incorpor- 
ated adnominal  or  adverbial  element  is  indicated  through  the  occurrence 
or  non-occurrence  of  vocalic  harmony  in  the  group. 

The  use  of  affixes  is  very  extended,  and  a  series  of  prefixes  as  well 

as  of  suffixes  may  appear  combined. 

qa7nitva-chat-i-no'-rTiin  he  begins  to  gobble  down 

ru-wake-s'qe-6hat-a''U-rkin  he  makes  him  sit  down  once  with  great 

force. 

§§  97-112.  Suffixes 

§§  97-109.  Nominal  Suffixes 

§§  97-105.  DERIVED  FROM  NOUNS 
§  97.  Nouns  in  -in  and  -u 
These  have  been  discussed  in  §§  45-49,  pp.  707-713,  and  in  §§  51- 
55,  pp.  714-719.     Here  belong  also  the  nominalized  verbs  (a)  and  (b), 
which  have  been  discussed  in  §§  73,  74,  pp.  758-762. 

§  98.  Augmentative  and  Diminutive 
I.  -In-f  subjective  -liiln,  augmentative.      The  suffix  forms  plural 
and  oblique  cases  regularly.^ 
va'lE  knife  valai'nin  large  knife 

a^'ttni  dog  aHt^ynin  large  dog 

aHtiyne'pxi  from  the  large  dog 
re'mhm  people  13.10  ramk^'ynin  big  people  11.3 

Aiwhuyanpinachi' ynin   old  big 
St.  Lawrence  man  13.11 

1  Mr.  Bogoras  thinks  that  this  suffix  may  be  related  to  mein.    This  does  not  seem  quite  probable  , 
because  the  vowel  e  of  this  word  is  weak. — F.B. 

§§  97,98. 
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Some  words  do  not  take  the  suffix  -p-,  but  use  the  definite  form  in 
its  place. 
ne'vMQi  woman  nawafntmin    the    woman,    the 

Kor.  Kam.  i^nui'nin  large  woman 

big  nose  Kor.  72.12 

2.  -wa'ktif  -n*aqa  augmentative  (Kor.  Kam.). 

va'la  knife  vdla'n'al'ii  large  knife 

a'ttan  dog  atta'ivaku  large  dog 

qlawid  man  qla2vvl/ra'(iunqo     from     the 

vai'amn'aqit  big  river  Kor.  21.3       big  man 

Quyqinn'a'qu  Big  Raven  Kor.  24.5 

huka' -yicni  a' qu  2i  big  kettlef  ul  Kor.  43.1 

3.  -^O    AUGMENTATIVE. 

nawgo'lhin  the  big  wife  39.5;  40.1 

pUU-wallnt qlhef  ti  to  the  big  old  jaw-bone  house  59.8 

4.  -qfii  DIMINUTIVE.     Plural,  oblique  cases,  and  definite,  are  formed 

from  this  freely.  This  is  evidently  related  to  the  stem  qqiu 
SMALL.  It  may  also  precede  the  noun,  and  be  used  in  both 
positions  at  the  same  time.  When  preceding  the  noun  it 
means  the  young  of  an  animal;  compare  also  giiin  fawn; 
ge'ylgei  fledgeling. 

Jcuke'-qqi  a  little  kettle 

gi'lgi-qqi  a  small  skin  45.6 

qlq'ul-qqi  a  small  man 

wa'lqarq-qqi  small  jaw-bone  house  44.13 

inpi'ne'w'qqyik  to  the  little  old  woman  45.2 

ni'nqai  child  42.8 

ninqdEtile'l'i  to  those  with  children  20.7 

inpinawqa' gcmin  the  small  woman 

qdi-u'nel  young  thong-seal  70.26 

gdi-aHtigdi   pup 

gdi-i-li^'ggdi  cub  of  wolf 

qai  (Koryak)  is  used  only  as  incorporated  adjective.     Its  use 
is  very  frequent. 
qai-qla'wid-pel  a  very  small  man 
qai'-na'wis'qat  little  woman  Kor.  33.10 
qai-lca'mak  little  kamak  Kor.  38.9 
qai-'pi'pi'li.aXnu  little  mice  Kor.  25.6 
qai-Tca' mak-pel  little  kamak  Kor.  37.2 
98 
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-ai  SMALL  AND  MISERABLE  (Kamchadal). 

ki'stai  a  miserable  little  house  {kist  house) 
kcxai  a  miserable  little  dog  {kocx  dog) 

-pil  DEAR  LITTLE. 

ekke'pil  sonny 

tu'mgdpil  dear  little  friend 

Koryak: 

-pfl  (Kor.  Kam.)  dual  and  pi.  -/^i^wg  (with  the  endings  -t  and 

u);  -pi  (Kor.  II), — express  the  diminutive. 
nawa'n-pil  small  woman  (Kor.  Kam.) 
nawan-pila'qit  two  small  women  (Kor.  Kam.) 
nawan-pila'qu  small  women  (Kor.  Kam.) 
qla'wul-pel  small  man 
mill/a' qpil  a  little  shell  Kor.  23.8 
va'gilnipel  a  small  nail  Kor.  23.7 
m'tvitpil  a  little  ringed  seal  Kor.  24-.  4 
-pilifl  (Kor.  Kam.) — the  last  suffix  -pU  with  the  additional 

suffix  -in — conveys  the  sense  of  endearment. 
atta'pilin  doggy 

vai'ampihn  a  little  river  Kor.  17.2 
ilu^'pilin  little  (shaman's)  wand  Kor.  27.7 
ni'lfiipilin  little  thong  Kor.  39.4 

-cax,  -ex,  -ex  diminutive  (Kamchadal).     The  diminutive  of  the 
plural  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -c  added  to  the  plural  form. 


Singular 

Diminutive 

Plural 

Diminutive 

dog 

game 

village 

kocx 

hu'rnik 

a'tinUm 

ko'cxcax 

hu'rnikcax 

a'tinocx 

kcxo^7i 

hu'miki^n 

a'tino^n 

kcxo'ni 

hu'rniki'ni 

a'tino^ni 

To  intensify  the  degree  of  diminution,  this  suffix  may  be  used 
in  a  doubled  form. 

atmo' cxicax  a  very  small  village 
a'tinocxanc  very  small  villages 

7.  'lino  tiny.     It  always  precedes  the  diminutive  -qai  (No.  4  of  this 
section),  and  intensifies  the  idea  of  smallness. 

qaa-ling' -qai  tiny  reindeer 
naioan-linq' -qai  tiny  woman 

§98 
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§  99.  Collectives 

8.  -yiriii  or  -ylrln  a  company;  (Kor.  Kam.  -i/Issan)  the  stem  of 

the  noun  yi'riir  or  yi'riir  fullness,  contents. 

newd'nyirin  a  company  of  women 

ra'yn'm  a  houseful  45.13 

Kor.  Kam.  oinnyi' ssa^n  people  of  a  village  Kor.  70.9 

Compare  walqa'cu'iir  a  jaw-bone-house-ful  54.13. 

9.  'giniw  group  of  (Kor.  Kam.  -giniu). 

rae'neu  (Kor.  Kara.  rq-ge'7iew)  group  of  houses  (i.  e.,  village) 

yara'-ge'neto  a  group  of  houses  111.15 

u'mqd-gi'niw  a  set  of  polar  bears  113.29 

yi' cemit-tu' mgi-gi' niw  a  set  of  brother-companions  113.28 

uwi'Titqai-gi'niiD  a  lot  of  little  souls  122.31 

Kor.  Kam.  qana'tiJa-gi'iiiw  a  lot  fishing  with  drag-nets  Kor.  70.10 

10.  "Vil  (Kor.  Kam.  -yi])  set,  collection  (used  only  for  inanimate 

objects). 
o'rgurel  a  caravan  of  sledges 

a^'mril  (Kor.  a^'m-yil)  a  set  of  bones,  i.  e.  a  skeleton 
Koryak  mu'u-yil  a  line  of  sledges,  a  caravan  Kor.  78.5 

11.  'Vet  SET,  LITTER  (Kor.  Kam.  -yat)* 

vgfrqt  (Kor.  Kam.  va'yat)  a  group  of  beings  (i.  e. ,  family  group) 
yidemre'tti  a  set  of  brothers  64.3 
'ple'gret  a  pair  of  boots 
li'liret  a  pair  of  mittens 

12.  'tJCIJi    INDEFINITE  COLLECTIVE. 

ne'lhitkun  all  kinds  of  skins 

gi'nniJcitkun  various  kinds  of  game 

oraweLa'iken  men  living  in  various  places,  people 
This  suflSx  is  also  used  with  adjectives  and  pronouns: 

mainiya'nitken  everything  big 

rd^'nutetkun  (rd^'neetkun)  all  kinds  of  things 

dine'waq  panfa'ikeqaia  tei'mityd^n  somehow  with  all  kinds  of 
small  leg-skins  I  bought  it  (i.  e.  I  succeeded  in  buying  i1 
with  a  small  number  of  leg-skins,  i.  e.,  cheaply). 

13.  ~mk  NUMEROUS  (Kor.  Kam.  -rnk)  is  used  to  express  plurality. 

yara'onkin  (Kor.  Kam.  yaya'vikm)  a  cluster  of  houses  (collective) 
rirTca' mlcithin  several  walrus  102.17. 
a^ttwili'mlcithni  the  great  assemblj'^  of  boatmen  11.5 
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Compare  the  stem  mk  in  the  independent  forms 
imikici'ynin  the  more  numerous  ones  11.7 
mu'lcitin  more  numerous  12.3 
nu'rrikdq^in  numerous  12.7 
and  in  the  compound  form 

onug-gitka'lc  with  many  legs  119.9 

14.  'ffv^,  the  stem  of  the  third  person  plural  pronoun  e'tti^  serves  to 

form  the  plural  of  proper  names  and  of  some  other  words 
designating  persons,    when   these   appear   with   the  suffixes 
-gupu  and  -Ic  and  with  the  particle  re'en  together  (p.  794, 
no.  18).     (See  §  44,  p.  706.) 
qlauli' rgiipu  <qlaul-irg-gupu  from  the  men 
qla'ulirilc<qla'ul-irg-lc  by  the  men,  with  the  men 
qla'ulirig-re'en  <  qla'td-irg-k-re' en  with  the  men 
The  possessive  form  E'rgin  is  used  in  the  same  manner. 
orawela'rgen  that  belonging  to  the  (human)  people 
§  100.  Comitatives 

15.  ga — tna  comitative  (Kor.  Kam.  awun — ma)  not    used  with 

names  of  persons,  for  which  re'en  is  used. 

gaUla'ma  (Kor.  Kam.  a'wunJela'ma)  with  the  eye 
gg'rguma  with  the  sledge  15.4 

gata'ttiwalma  with  the  splinters  of  thigh-bone  33.11 
gam^'Lima  with  blood  43.8 
ganenqai'ma  with  children  50.6 
gaprg'rma  with  the  aorta  R  2.2 
ga^'twuma  with  the  boat  71.4 

gdlau'tima  with  the  head;  i.  e.,  the  whole  body  137.8 
Kor.  Kam.  awiin-qcuna' ma  with  the  dish  64.7 
Kor.  Kam.  a'wun-e'fivelma  with  the  nostrils 
Compare  the  nominal  derivatives  of  verbs,  in  -ma    (§64,  p.  738; 
§  95,  p.  787). 
k! — m  (Kamchadal).  Comitative. 
IcHu'lum  with  the  e^^e 

16.  ge — {t)d  COMITATIVE  (Kor.  Kam.  ga — [*]«);  not  used  with  names 

of  persons,  for  which  re'en  (p.  794,  no.  18)  is  used.     (Com- 
pare §  37,  p.  697.) 
gelih'ta  (Kor.  Kam.  galila'ta)  with  the  eye 
inpina'chin  gene' wand  an  old  man  with  his  wife  28.1  (subject) 
ELi'git  gene'wdnd  the  fathers  with  the  wife,  i.  e.  the  parents 
28.4  (subject);  39.11;  33.9 

§100. 
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I     Kor.  Kam,  gaqqaika'makata  with  a  small  spirit  Kor.  37.3 

I     Kor.  Kam.  ga'ttata  with  a  hatchet  Kor.  56.3 

!     Kor.  Kam.  gaqla'wula  with  her  husband  Kor.  68.7 

Verbal: 

ne'us'qat  genutegci'td,  notaUjyu  gelei'va  the  woman  while  walk 
ing  in  the  wilderness,  while  walking  in  the  country,  she  — 
28.. 5 

notal' pvL  gelei'va  ne'usqat^  vai  ELa' — while  the  woman  was  walk- 
ing in  the  countr}^  her  mother — 29.4 

En'qam  ELi'hin  gette'td   gi'wd — then  the   father  with   sudden 
doing,  with  saying — 29.11 

17.  -tnaci  verbal  noun  expressing  meanwhile  (Kor.  Kam.  -tna'ci) 

(see  pp.  738,  788.) 

18.  -re'en  added  to  the  locative,  together.     It  is  used  principally 

with  nouns  designating  persons,  and  replaces  the  comitative. 

Its  vowel  does  not  form  an  ablaut. 
gumu'g  re'en  together  with  me 
Omru' wgena-re' en  together  with  Omru'wge 
tu' mug-re' 671  with  the  strangers  59.1 
ni'lhi-re'en  together  with  the  thong  44.12 

§  101.  Locatives 

19.  -thin  surface  (Kor.  Kam.  -tkin^-tcln)\  used  chiefly  in  oblique 

cases. 
grgu'tkinilc  on  the  sledge 
grguikina'ta  along  the  surface  of  the  sledge 
uweJce'tJcinilc  on  the  body  8.11 
geli'tlcpulc  on  the  sea-ice  9.1,  2 
gelgUi'tlcinilc  on  the  sea-ice  7.3,  5 
icano' tkingupu  on  the  crown  of  the  head  8. 2 
mernl^ tkinili  on  the  water  9.3 
to'titkinilc  on  the  top  of  the  pillow  44.2 
In  the  absolute  form  the  suflSx  designates  the  point  of. 
ydqa'tkin  point  of  nose 
rithi'tkin  finger-tip  (stem  7'ilh) 
yeti'ikichin  tip  of  tongue  40.4  (stemyiZ) 
Koryak : 

va'gitcinu  yu'Tcka  eating  points  of  nails  Kor.  57.1 
o'pitcinik  on  the  point  of  a  beam  Kor.  72.13 

20.  -.S'^-  absolute  form  -S'qqn;  -cdq  absolute  form — Cfiqan  top 

of;  over,  on  top  of  (Kor.  Kam.  -  f^,  absolute  form  -Iqan) 
§101 
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etti'fqan  tree-top 

qtti'fgd'k  on  the  top  of  the  tree 

tiLi's'qak  over  the  door 

gi'this'qd-notai'nin  lake-top-big-land,  i.  e.,  the  land  over  (near) 

the  lake  144.3 
the'ii'qd-re'mhin  people  of  top  of  dawn  R  2.11 
nute's'qak  on  top  of  ground,  i.  e.,  on  the  ground  98.24 

Koryak: 

na'nlcalqdk  the  top  of  it  Kor.  78.15 

va'yamilqak  on  top  of  river  Kor.  25.8 

wu' gwulqak  on  top  of  pebbles  Kor.  25.8 

yas'qaTkai'tin  {ya-s'qa-lqa-Hi)  to  the  house  top  Kor.  36.1 

ya's'qalqak  on  the  house  top  Kor.  84.12 

wapis' qalqcik  on  top  of  slime  Kor.  25.7 

21.  'Oi,  -(71**  THE  BASE  OF;  in  oblique  cases,  under 

utti'gih  base  of  the  tree 

ettig^ngupu  from  under  the  tree 

uttig}'T}l<ii  under  the  tree 

dptke'nlci  under  the  pillow  {<cot-gin-lci) 

nute's'qagi/fiki  underground 

ngtas'qaye'ngupu  from  underground  143.6 

Koryak: 

e'n'mige7iTia  under  a  cliff  Kor.  13.6 
qas'wiige'fiki  at  the  foot  of  the  stone-pines  Kor.  21.7 
plakgene'tin  into  the  bottom  of  the  boots  Kor.  14.2,  6 
ganlcagene'ti  into  the  bottom  of  that  one  Kor.  40.9 
atvigene'ti  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat  Kor.  41.5 

22.  'Qgit  toward;  not  in  oblique  cases 

anqa'gget  toward  the  sea 
utti'ggit  toward  the  wood 
yaka'qqet  nose  ward  45.2 
tiLe'gge  toward  the  entrance  62.9 
e'ekeggit  toward  the  lamp  R  2.6 

23.  -yVwhivi  (absolute  form  -yi'wkivvti)  the  space  along  — . 

anqaye' wkwen  the  space  along  the  sea 
a' nqa-tormiye' vokwi  along  the  seashore  66.12 
anqayewkwe^ ta  along  the  sea,  on  the  sea 
7iotas'qaciyeu^'lci  along  underground  44.12 

I  have  found  also  the  f orm— 

rece'wkwd  <  ret-ye'wJcwe  along  the  tracks 

(Seerec-eu'lci  10b\24:.)  ^ 

§101 
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24,  'Clkij,  (Chukchee,  Kor.  Kam.)  inside  of;  also  with  neutral  u. 

u'tcikii  in  the  wood 
utti' cilia  within  the  tree 
yaraJciku  or  ra'cilcu  within  the  house 
Icegri'ciTcu  msidiQ  of  palm  20.3 
Tcona'7'gici1cii  inside  of  leg  of  breeches  28.6 
wus'qu'mcilcu  in  the  dark  34.5 
yilhi'tiku  in  the  moon  41.8 
2)le'lciciTiu  in  a  boot  43.4 
This  suffix  appears  often  combined  with  locative  elements. 

o' mnicikov! ti    (Kor.    Kam.    aninkaciko'Ui    from    aninka-biku) 

inward,  into  the  inside 
o'nmiciTco'ipu  from  within 
h'lcikou'ti  into  the  clothes  32.4 
dlncikou'ti  into  the  fire  31.13 

yorocikou'ti  into  the  sleeping-room  28.7;  also  28.8,  35.3 
yikirgicilwu'ti  into  the  mouth  50.3 
qcmcikol' i}'^  from  the  reindeer-herd  51.2 
memlitiTcou' ti  into  the  water  17.4 
notas'qacikou'ti  into  the  ground  18.7 
notas'qadikoi'pu  from  underground  44.12 

Korj^ak: 

wus'qu'mcihu  in  the  dark  Kor.  16.10,  17.5 
yayaciTcoi' tin  into  the  house  Kor.  15.2 
qaya'bika  in  a  covered  sledge  Kor.  52.1 
aia'ciTca  in  the  storehouse  Kor.  55,5 

The  Kamchadal  each  inside  corresponds  to  Chukchee  biTcu.     It  is 
used  as  an  independent  adverb. 
ci'mtenk  each  in  the  ground,  inside. 
Here  may  belong  also  Kamchadal  cP'Cxe'  inward. 

25,  -?i"fc/^  among  THE  MULTITUDE,  One  of  the  suffixes  of  plurality. 

qaa'liku  among  the  i-eindeer 
utti' -liku  among  the  trees 
muri' g-liku  among  us 

26,  -qac,  -qal  by  the  side  of  (Kor.  Kam.  -qal) 
'quel  near,  close  to  (Kor.  Kam.  -qaca) 

qa'ptenqac  by  the  side  of  the  back  11.8 
ya!alinqac  by  the  rear  side  12.3 
ti'Linqac  by  the  side  of  the  entrance  53.3 
gitka'nqac  (Kor,  Kam.  gitka'nqal)  at  the  feet 
mf^'nqqac  (Kor.  Kam.  me'riqqal)  b}^  our  side 
gmikqa'd  by  thy  side  9.3 
§  101.' 
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gitlzaqa'bi  near  the  foot 
ineriqqa'ci  near  us 

Nota' rmenqaca  near  Notarmen  121.10 
ra-gro'lminqal  from  the  rear  side  of  the  house  61.10 
A  great  number  of  adverbs  are  derived  from  this  suffix. 
wo'tinqac  (Kor.  Kam.  wo'tenqaV)  on  this  side 
'va'Enqac  (Kor.  Kam.  vaienqal)  halfway  on  this  side 

All  forms  with  -qac  (Kor.  Kam.  -qal)  may  also  form  oblique  cases. 
menqqacai' pu  (Ch.)  from  our  side 
Kor.  Kam.  wotenqcdai' ti  to  this  side 
anqanqaca' gti  to  the  seaside  49.6 
anqanqacai' pu  from  the  seaside  49.8 
ya' alinqacai' pu  from  the  rear  side  12.4 
yarau'-liha'nlinqac-va'lin  being   from   the   other   side   of   the 

houses  11.7 
qaca'lcen  the  other  one  of  a  pair 
qaia'lcenata  with  the  other  hand  20.5 

With  the  adjective  suffix  -Icin  they  form  adjectives  which  are  in 
frequent  use. 

meriqqa'iken  being  at  my  side 
wo' tinqa' tken  being  from  this  side  14.2 
Kor.  Kam.  tvo'tenqala'lcen  being  at  this  side 
Kamchadal: 

qo'lln  NEAR  TO,  CLOSE  BY,  corrcsponds  to  Chukchee  qa'ci,  Kor. 
Kam.  qa'ca.     It  is  also  treated  as  an  independent  adverb. 
Ici' manic  qo'lin  (Chukchee  gmmi'Jc-qa'ci)  near  me 

27.  -tul  PART  OF,  PIECE  OF  (Kor.  Kam.  -tul). 

menigi'tul  (Kor.  Kam.  manigi'toT)  a  piece  of  calico 

qa'atol  (Kor.  Kam.  qoya'toT)  a  piece  of  reindeer  (meat) 

mi' mlitulqdl  a  little  particle  of  water  134.17 

teki'chitidqdi  a  little  piece  of  meat  134.31 

Kor.  Kam,  pelhinolni'toJa  piece  of  reindeer  mane  Kor.  92.11 

The  Kamchadal  uses  a  separate  noun  for  expressing  this  idea. 
a' nccax  txa'Itxalm  a,  sm^W  piece  of  meat  (anc- piece;  -dax  small; 
txa'ltxalin  [adjective]  of  meat) 

28.  -Iclt  (Kamchadal)  instead,  in  place  of. 

II        vi'le-Mt  in  place  of  payment 

§  101. 
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29.  -xgl  (Kamchadal)  along. 
cemt-xgl  along  the  ground  (stem  cimt  ground) 
f-xgl  along  the  water  (stem  i^  water) 
Jctxg'j-xgl  along  the  road 

§  102.  Similarity 

30.  -mil  IN  THE  SIZE  OF,  AT  THE  DISTANCE  OF  (Kor.  Kam.    -tnic 

-mis).     (Compare  §  113.10,11);  also  §  105,  42  -rnic  which  is  a 
variant  of  this  stem.) 

nei'mil  as  far  as  the  mountain 

minke'mil  (Kor.  Kam.  menke'mis)  of  what  size?  how  much? 

94.32  ' 
Eri'wmil  like  them  14.9 
inuru'wmil  like  us  10.6;  16.7 
gamu'wmil  like  me  16.13 
utte'mil  size  of  a  tree  20.2 
ToraJmel  size  of  reindeer-fly  23.3 

o     e 

oraweLo! -mU  like  men  64.11 

0      0        o  •  o 

rirka'mU  like  a  walrus  10.8;  12.1 
qaa'mel  size  of  a  reindeer  122.23 
Possessive  forms  with  the  suffix — Mn  added  to  the  suffix — mil  are 
gumuwmi'tkin  according  to  my  wants 
tnuruwrni'tkin  according  to  our  wants 

31.  -warrin  similar  to,  like. 

jnn-wurrin  flour  (literally  cinder-like) 

See  E7ia'n  cini't  wii!rri  nitqi7i  thus  she  was  26.9 

32.  -Wd^t  SIMILAR  TO. 

33.  'Chicd  SIMILAR  to  (Kor.  Kam.  -china). 

qaciki' checa  (Kor.  Kam.  qJa'wuhche'na)  similar  to  a  man  (i.  e.^ 
transformed  shaman^) 

§  103.  Purpose 

34.  -ny,,  -tf  material  for;  what  serves  as  something;  serving  a 

purpose;  serving  as  something. 

ple'lcu  gdi'mit'Tcin  take  it  for  boots  (i.  e.,  to  make  boots  of  it) 
This  sufiix  is  used  with  various  verbs  to  express  the  idea  to  make 
something  out  of,  to  consider  as  something,  to  become 
something. 
elcJce'nu  ini'lhigit  let  me  have  thee  as  a  son 

1  qd6ik  or  qlik  is  an  obsolete  form  for  qla'id  man. 
§§  102,  103 
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-nu  after  stems  ending  in  a  vowel. 

lile'niL  serving  as  an  eye 
rirka'ne  as  a  walrus  10.8 

e 

gaqanqa' an9  for  a  driving  reindeer  124.8 

qaremena' nq  ri'tyd^  you  will  not  be  the  one  to  serve  this  piir- 
''pose  23.6 
Ten' nlcori-ra' no  serving  as  a  ball-shaped  house  130.22 
Tce'nicvinu  that  which,  serves  as  a  bay  133.4,  9 
a^qa'-ge'lcine  that  which  serves  as  a  bad  ice-floe  133.10 
ter-irga' t-paloHa' no  what  serves  as  a  beaver  that  has  just  shed 
hair  137.2 
-a  after  stems  ending  in  a  consonant. 

ne'wdnu  for  a  wife 

taikaus'gio'lvu  for  a  place  to  wrestle  47.4 

lumetu'nu  ri'tyd^  you  will  be  for  me  like  lumetun  23.7 

Icei'nu  what  represents  a  bear  136.20 

qorainfe'tllfi  to  be  used  as  herdsmen  50.9 

le^'nve  for  looking  on  19.2;  23.1 

riraqafunve  what  for?  19.1 

enagya' gtache  va'irge  what  serves  as  life-giving  being  21.6 

wi'yole  for  assistant  124.2,  4 

Koryak  Kamenskoye: 

-nijif  -u.    The  use  of  this  suffix  is  the  s  me  as  in  Chukchee. 

Jila'nu  as  an  eye 

akka'nu  as  a  son 

na'vjanu  as  a  wife 

qoia'no  as  a  reindeer 

tomnena'nu  as  a  cover  for  the  roof-hole  Kor.  37.9 

Iculipdina'nu  as  a  vent-hole  plug  Kor.  38.1 

qang eki plena' nu  as  a  means  of  striking  the  fire  Kor.  30.7 

ya'gu  into  what  Kor.  38.4 

cai'udhu  into  a  working  bag  Kor.  38.4 

35.  -7ci    (ka)    (Kamchadal)   corresponds    to  -ni/f   -iji   (No.    34)    of 

Chukchee. 
pl'i'lci  as  a  son 
ni'Tci  as  a  wife 
oU'naka   as    a    reindeer    {ole'n    from    Russian     o.ieeb;     the    old 

Kamchadal  word  koj  is  also  still  in  use) 
lule'hi  as  an  eye 

36.  -sx  (Kamchadal)  is  synonymous  with  the  last,  but  is  less  frequent. 

pllisx  as  a  son 

nesx  as  a  wife 

§103 
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37.  -Iqdl  DESTINED  FOR  — ,  MATERIAL  FOR  — ,  (Koi".  Kam.     'Jqal). 

This  suffix  implies  the  future. 

ple'kilqdl  (Kor.  Kam.  pla'lcilqal)  material  for  boots 
uwd^'qucilqdl  bridegroom  to  be,  destined  to  be  a  husband 
ELa'lqal  stepmother,  serving  as  a  mother 
Kor.  Kam.  nawa'nilqal  bride  to  be,  destined  to  be  a  wife 
luHqdl  (Kor.  Kam.  lo^'Iqal  Kor.  53.5)  a  face  (perhaps;  some- 
thing destined  to  be  looked  on)  88.14 
Hpa'lhilqdl  destined  to  be  a  dried  walrus  hide  46.11 
With  verbal  stem,  in  most  cases  with  the  passive  participle  -(y)o: 

tai'lcryolqdl  material  (for  work) 
7'irre'lyolqdl  destined  to  be  put  down  K  2.5 
yiine!yolqdl^Q,Bi\nQ,^  to  be  hung  R  2.6 
ro'olqdl  food  R  44.11 

maU'chilqal  means  of  getting  well  135.10 

timyo'lqal  (Kor.  Kam.  ti/ni/o'Iqal)  destined  to  be  killed  (epithet 
used  like  scoundrel) 

§  104.  Possession 

38.  -yanv-,  absolute  form  yan  provided  with  (Kor.  Kam.  yanv-, 

absolute  form  yana) 
{a)  As  a  nominal  suffix,  yanv  means  provided  with. 

6a'g-gan  (Kor.  Kam.  cai-ya'na)  one  who  has  tea,  rich  in  tea 
qa'a-yan  (Kor.  Kam.  qoya-ya'na)  one  who  has  reindeer 
tan-Tea inaanve' ti  to  those  provided  with  good  dishes  {Un  good; 
Tceme  dii^h)  92.21 
(h)  With  intransitive  verbs  it  indicates  the  person  who  performs  an 
act  once  or  habitually. 
Upa'w-gan  (Kor.  Kam.  apaw-ya'na)  the  one  w^ho  drinks 
qami'twa-yan  (Kor.  Kam.  awye-ya' na)  the  one  who  eats 
(c)  With  transitive  verbs  it  indicates  the  object  of  the  action,  and 
has  a  passive  meaning. 
yi'l-yan  (Kor.  Kam.  yil-ya'na)  what  has  been  given 
ro'mkaw-gan  (Kor.  Kam.  yornkaw-ya' na)  what  has  been  hidden 
{d)  With  adjectives  it  indicates  a  person  having  a  certain  quality. 
qatvii-yd n  the  one  who  has  strength 
maini-ya'n  that  which  is  big 

a'tqend'an  (Kor.  Kam.  a^'icen-ya'na)  the  one  who  is  bad 
Oblique  cases  are  derived  from  this  form.     In  Koryak  these  forms 
are  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 
mainiya' nviik  at  the  big  one  (Koryak  the  same) 
inpiya'nvit  the  older  ones  108.12 
§104. 
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39.  -lq{dn)  aboundintg  in"  (Kor.  Kam,  -l(l[d7i\) 

mi' fidilqan  (Kor.  Kam.  mi' mhlqan)  place  abounding  in  water 
wata'pilqan  (Kor.    Kam.    wata' pilqan)    place    abounding    in 
reindeer-moss 

§  105.  Miscellaneous 

40.  -ijgch,   -ggch  receptacle   (Kor.  Kam.  -i/och);  perhaps  from 

the  verbal  stem  yo-  to  put  into,  yo'?'^/^  (Kor.  Kam.  yo'ylcin) 

HE    PUTS  INTO. 

Tnitqo'ochin  (Kor.  Kam.  mitqi' yocliin)  blubber-bag  (stem  initq^ 

blubber) 
tai' ochi-poka' tkiniTc  in  bottom  of  bag  29.3 
Kor.  Kam.  Jcawa'ssodhu  for  wallets  Kor.  46.2 

41.  -nit  a  space  of  time  (Kor.  Kam.  -nit). 

aHo'net  the  whole  day  21.1  (stem  a^lo  day) 
(Kor.  Kam.  gi'winit)  the  whole  length  of  the  year  (from  giwiJc 
[only  in  the  locative]  in  the  year) 

42.  -niic  a  certain  amount,  with  nominal  and  pronominal  stems 

indicating  persons;  also  with  verbal  stems  (compare  §  102,  30 
to  which  the  suffix  is  clearly  related). 

qaineu'mi6  at  the  distance  of  a  shot 
g'iiniu' wmi6  as  much  as  I  need 

guinuwmi' thin  it  is  as  much  as  I  need  (i.  e.,  I  have  not'iing  to 
spare) 

43.  •hum,  -whw-  protector,  avertor 

mucu'hwun  shirt  made  of  calico  (lit.  louse-avertor,  because  the 
Chukchee  think  that  the  shirt  is  worn  to  collect  lice  from 
the  body). 

taifukwut  charm-strings  (lit.  misfortune  avertor) 

§§  106-109.  DERIVED  FROM  VERBS 
§  106.  Abstract  Nouns 

44.  -^frgfn.     If  the  base  contains  an  I,  it  is  often  changed  to  (5. 

Abstract  noun;  cause,  source,  object  of  an  action  (Kor. 
Kam.  -^enlUf  -^Itnln;  Kor.  Par.  -genln,  -glcnifi). 

Note  that  the  initial  g  follows  the  phonetic  rules  §  7. 
t  +  gi> ti;  c  +  gi> ci;  u  +  gi> wkw;  u,  o  +  gi>ou 

qalJiilo' urgegit  you  are  source  of  sorrow  20.7 
palggftirgin  (from  p^lqdt)  old  age  (Kor.  Kam.  palqathe'nni  or 
palqa'thitnin  [from  palgat]) 
3045— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 51  §  105,  106 
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pere'irgni  the  place  which  he  had  taken  23.9 

te'lhirgin  or  tE'cirgin  24.3  (from  tel)  illness,  pain,  cause  of  pain 

yaiva' iirgin   (from    yeivec)    (Kor.    Kam.    yaiva' chitnin   [from 

yai'vat\)  compassion,  cause  or  object  of  compassion 
limmtte'irgin  object  of  pity  11.3 
wu'rgirgin  noise  32.10 
m^irgin  death  22.1 

ve^'irge-git  thou  art  source  of  death  22.7 
gnita'wkurgefgit  (from  ginteu)  (Kor.  Kam.  ginta'whjtfiege)  thou 

art  the  cause  of  my  flight  (i.  e. ,  you  have  frightened  me) 
te'cirgi-te're  (from  tEl)  ye  are  the  source  of  my  pain  (i.  e. ,  you 

have  hurt  me)  (Kor.  Kam.  te'chitne-to'o) 
ye'mgumgi'jrgin  object  of  fear  29.8 
ana'cirge-git  thou  art  source  of  trouble  21.2;  23.11 
Koryak : 

vantige'nm  dawn  Kor.  18.1 
vetke'gicnm  annoyance  Kor.  20.9 

This  suSix  may  be  added  either  to  the  simple  verbal  stem  or  to  the 
verbal  stem  with  added  suffixes.  The  latter  form  expresses  more 
particularly  the  process  of  an  action.  The  former  is  sometimes  used 
to  express  the  object  or  the  source  of  the  action. 

fiirkila'tirgin  the  feeling  of  shame 

Tiiy'ki'cirgin  the  object  of  shame 

vyii'rgirgiibhin  noise  15.1 

am-viye'irgd  only  by  breathing  24.4 

With  the  stem  tva  to  be,  this  suffix  expresses  the  idea  of  quality. 

YaV vac-va' irgin  quality,  substance  of  compassion;  Merciful 
Being 

(Kor.  Kam.  vage'nin  or  va'gitnin)  being,  mode  of  life,  sub- 
stance, deity 

With  adjective  bases  this  suffix  also  expresses  qualities. 

atqe'ngirgpi  (from   e'tqifi)    (Kor.    Kam.    a^tqe'yigitnin   [from 

a'ctifi  or  a^'tqifi\)  badness,  spite 
eudu'rgin  (from  iu'l)  length 
inpu'urgin  (from  inp[u])  old  age 

With  substantives  it  expresses  the  condition  or  state  of  the  object. 

a^'mgirgin  (from  a^'ttim  bone)  condition  of  the  bones  (i.  e., 

of  the  body) 
etti'irgin  (from  u'ttuut  wood)   degree  of  woodiness 

§106 
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The  range  of  abstract  nouns  compounded  with  these  nominal  suf- 
fixes is  quite  considerable,  and  these  are  in  common  use. 
va'irgin  (Kor.  Kam.  vage'nin)  being,  substance,  custom,  be- 
nevolent being,  deity 
yai'vac-va'irgin  (Kor.  Kam.  yai' vai-vage' nin)  compassion-being, 

merciful  deity 
a'nan-va'irgin  (Kor.  Kam.  a' nan-vage' ni'ri)^A?a\SiVL  ^  spirit  deity 
tam-va' irgin  goodness,  condition  of  goodness 
taini' irgm  (Kor.  Kam.  tainige'nin)  sin 
qas'mu'urgin  (Kor.  Kam.)  misfortune 
There  are  also  a  number  of  concrete  nouns  which  are  formed  with 
this  suffix: 

yiTci'rgin  (Kor,  Kam.  ciJci'tnin  Kor.  56.8)  mouth 

Kor.  Kam.  pda'ggitnin  (plak  boot)  boot-string  Kor.  59.3 

45.  -J,  -]  (Kamchadal)  form  abstract  nouns  of  simpler  and  more  lim- 

ited sense  than  those  of  Chukchee  and  Koryak.  This  sufiix  is 
probabl}^  identical  with  the  c,  I,  of  the  transitive  verbal  noun 
I  (p.  748)  which  has  the  sense  of  the  infinitive. 

Go'nlej  life  tcuncjlc  1  live 

da'Tcalej  song  tcakacjTc  I  sing 

o'jilaj  blow  tujiljin  I  strike  him 

noj  ^  food  tnujJc  I  eat 

pilhetej  hunger  tpilhe'tijTc  1  suffer  from  hunger 

pe'lhetel  andl  « 

pi'lhipil        J 

46.  -ni^,  absolute  form  -ny^tn  (Kamchadal).     Abstract  noun. 

no'num  (stem  nu)  food 
Jie'lnum  (stem  hil)  drink 
conlinum  (stem  cunc,  cunl)  life 

§  107.  Passive  Participle 

47.  -y^  (Kor.  -2/^>  absolute  form  -y^n)  expresses  the  passive  parti- 

ciple; (in  Koryak  with  the  meaning  of  the  future).     It  forms 
plural,  dual,  and  oblique  cases  like  all  substantives. 
pela'yg  the  one  who  is  left  (Kor.  Kam.  j^^layo^  the  one  to  be  left) 

In  Chukchee  the  suffix  is  contracted  with  terminal  consonants,  and 
elided  after  vowels,  according  to  the  phonetic  rules  given  in 
§§6-10. 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

tai'Jcig  <tai']ci-yg  the  one  made     tai'Tciygoi  that  to  be  made 
yi'Lg  <  yi'l-yg  the  one  given         yi'lygn  that  to  be  given 

'  This  word  is  applied  almost  exclusively  to  dried  fish  as  the  food  par  excellence. 

§107 
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Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

ipa'wgo<ipa'w-yo  that  which    apgfvygn  that  which  is  to  be 

has  been  drunk  drunk. 

'ko'j'o<kor-yo  that  which  has      Tco'rygn  that  to  be  bought 

been  bought 
yito'ot  born  ones  42.7 
oraio' tinat  born  ones  21.2 
a'n'nene  li'nyo  made  to  be  the 

object  of  anger  42.3 
timyo'  one  killed  43,8 
ripalqafwgo  one  drowned  49.9 

Note. — Several  transitive  verbs  with  the  prefix  em-  mere,  entire, 
and  the  suffix  -Z//?,  express  the  passive  participle,  the  same 
as  -yo. 

em-re'tilin  (stem  ret  to  buy)  what  has  been  brought;  or 

ra'j'o  or  am-ra'j'o  all  that  has  been  brought 

{-i/anv,  see  §  104,  No.  38.) 

§  108.  Instrumentality 

48.  -inen,  suffixed   to  verbal   stems,  expresses    instrument  (Kor. 

Kam.  -inan). 

tewe'nqn  (stem  tea)  (Kor.  Kam.  tewe'nan   [stem  tew])    paddle, 
°  oar  73.11 
qdi'nen  (stem  qeli  to   paint,    engrave,    write);    (Kor.    Kam. 

qalici'nen  [stem  qatitlt])'.  pen 
tei'lzlntfi  (7i.  K.  inataikl'nan)  instrument  (for  work) 
wane'nan  instrument  for  work 

©        ^        ^ 

le' e-tewenana' ta  with  a  genuine  paddle  31.4 

(Kor.  Kam.  tomfiena'nu  as  cover  for  roof -hole  Kor.  37.9) 

me  stems  use  with  this  suffix  the  prefix  int-  (Kor.  Kam.    ina-) 
See  pp.  736,  819,  no.  28 
ena'nvenan  (stem  nv  [initial  rini\\  ti7ivi'rlci7i  I  scrape);  (Kor. 
Kam.  ena'nvenan  [stem  nv;    tinve'Tcin  I  scrape])  scraper 

49.  -ich  instrument  (Kor.  Kam.  -itn), 

gitte'michin  (stem  gitteu  to    wipe,    -in  absolute  form);  (Kor. 

Kam.  gitta'wltnin  [stem  gittaw])  wiping-cloth 
uneci'chin  thong  of  thong-seal  hide  102.13,  30  (from  imel  thong 

seal) 
memice'thin  thong  of  seal-hide  134.31  (from  m<3mt7seal) 
Kor.  Kam.  yinootne'ngo  from  the  vent-hole  Kor.  54.7 
§  108 
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§  109.  Place 

50.  -nv  PLACE  OF  (absolute  form  -n)  (Kor.  Kara,  -nv  [absolute 

form  -nu]). 
van  (stem  tva-);  (Kor.  Kam.  va'na  [dual,  plural,  va'nvit])  place 

of  being- 
waketva'n  (stems  wake  and  tva)\  (Kor.  Kam.  vagalitva'na  [stems, 

vaga'li  and  tva'\)  place  of  sitting 
notagienve' pu  while  walking  in  the  wilderness  29.4 
ixdqa' ninmik  on  the  house-site  31.6 
raleya'n  sliding-place  114.16 
tila'71  (Kor.  Kara,  tila'n)  place  of  moving,  trail 
tila'nvun  place  of  trail  36.12 
tila'nvuk  on  place  of  traveling  43.1 
taikmis'qio'lmi  for  a  place  to  wrestle  47.4 
oobve'nvijpu  (better  oocvi'nvi'pu)  from  the  playground  74.17 
ootvi'nvik  on  the  playground  74.18 
oodvinve'ti  to  the  playground  74.20 

It  also  expresses  an  action  in  progress.     In  this  case  it  appears 
generally  with  the  designative  suffix — u. 

Uinva'tinve  tiye'tyd^Jc  I   came  to  get  the  position  of  house- 
master R  287,  footnote  1. 

yaqqai'  um  yagta'linve  tiye'iyd^lc  did  I  come  for  the  sake  of 
hving?  R  239,  footnote  2. 

riraqa'unve  for  what  purpose?  19.1 
Koryak : 

hmena'tinvu  nilai'-gum  1  came  away  to  bear  children  Kor. 

60.6 
Iciplo'nvu  for  the  purpose  of  striking  them  Kor.  31.3 

^%  110-111.    Verbal  Suffixes 

§  110.  ADVERBIAL  SUFFIXES 

51.  -wiilhl  expresses  RECiPRociTr  (Kor.  Kam.  -vilnl). 

jpenfau'llirrkit  (stem  _^gnr/   to  attack   wrestling)  (Kor.     Kam. 

perm:  1' vilnilkit  \^i^m.  penn'\  dual)  they  close  for  wrestling 
Wulhn^it  (stem  lu^  to  see)  (Kor.  Kam.  lu^'vilnilcit  [stem  hif]) 

they  see  each  other,  the}"  meet 
gale^olhiocina' -m&'re  we  have  seen  each  other  121.15 

52.  -s*qiii  expresses  an  action  performed  once  only  (Kor.  Kam. 

-S'qiw). 

yetis'qi'urkin  (Kor.  Kam.  yatis'qi'wikin)  he  comes  once 
timis'qe/urkin  (Kor.  Kam.  timis'qe'wekin)  he  kills  once 

§§  109, 110 
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taikaus'qio'lvu  for  a  place  to  wrestle  once  47.4 
qdniggeus'qiwkuiki  make  them  wake  up  all  at  once  56.3 
ganto's'qeulen  rushed  out  57.11 
Korj^ak: 

mincicatis' qlwnau  I'll  look  at  them  once  Kor.  33.10 
quvfyas'qi'wgl  go  d.w^dS.'^X  Kor.  35.1  I 

gawyis'ql'wa  Q'a.V.  Kor.  36.1  ' 

mintu'las' qewlan  let  us  steal  it!  Kor.  39.1  \ 

'myalitcus'qi'wak  I  will  slide  down-hill  Kor.  42.1 

Also  in  the  form — Iqiu 

gatomnalqi'wlinat  they  stopped  the  smoke-hole  Kor.  57.7 

53.  -let  expresses  a  frequentative,  durative,  or  more  generally 

INTENSITY  OF  ACTION  (Kor.  Kam.  -Jatf  less  frequently  -cat). 
nitgla'tirkin  (Kor.  Kam.  nitg-la' tekin)  he  goes  out  often 
tpnilq' tir\in  (Kor.  Kam.  tiinila' ttkin)  he  kills  many 
7unletele' tqin  it  flashed  out  always  32.8 
qulile'tyi^  gave  voice  repeatedly  33.1;  55.8 
niqidile'tqin  they  are  noisy  60.9 
nit^'rgilatqeji  he  cries  aloud  38.3 

nitepiennile'tqin  she  made  many  boots  for  him  112.24  (stem  plek- 
boots;  te—n  to  make  [§  113,  2,  p.  821]) 
Koryak: 

ganvo'hn  cilala'tik  it  began  to  bubble  Kor.  17.2 
yiylcida'ti  you  were  soft  Kor.  26.7 
galalannivo'ylcm  she  passed  by  often  Kor.  84.19 
niqulila'tqin  he  sang  vigorously  Kor.  68.17 

54.  -yw{_ii),  -yv{u)  expresses  a  frequentative  (Kor.  Kam.  -yvi), 

tala'iwurkin  (Kor.  Kam.  tola' hekin)  he  strikes  many  times 

ninemiXki' yvounin  let  it  bite  him!  104.29 

Kor.  Kam  gaitoi'vihnau  she  brought  forth  many  Kor.  44.7 

55.  -t  (Kamchadal)  expresses  the  durative. 
ti'ntiliHijin  1  bring  it  always  {t-  I;  iyitlli^  to  bring;  -t  always; 

-I  auxiliary  vowel;  -jin  I  it) 

56.  -cet  weakens  the  intensity  of  the  action,  a  little,  rarely. 

fiitgta' tirlcin  or  nitoia'arkin  he  goes  out  rarely 
Un'fieide' tirkin  or  ten'fieuce'erJcin  he  laughs  on  the  sly 
inarauta'a'f'Tcin  he  fights  i-arely 
penfida'arJcin  he  wrestles  rarely 
mnipo'ntoceta  let  us  eat  liver  !  43.7 
raarautetino' e^  he  began  to  chide  56.1 
§  no 
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57  -cir  expresses  a  frequentative  or  intensive. 
ten'neuci'rirkin  he  laughs  all  the  time 
walomce'rirkin  he  gathers  news  continually 
marau&e' erkin  he  fights  always 
penfide'erlcm  he  rushes  at  him 

Kor.    Kam.    qulumticitalat  they   carry    something  large   on 
their  shoulders  {qulu  large;  imti  to  carry)  Kor.  57.9 

58.  'fitet  indicates  increased  action,  often  with  somewhat  altered 

meaning;  and  with  intransitive  meaning  (Kor.  Kam.  -ntat). 

tuwi'rkin  (Kor.  Kam.  cvi't-     cuwinte' tu'Tcin  (Kor.  Kam.  tvi7i- 
Jcin)  thou  cuttest  it  ta'tihin  it  is   cut  through  in 

several  places);   it  is  divided 
into  several  parts 
ro'orlcin  (Kor.    Kam.  tlio't-     roonta'arTcin  (Kor.   Kam.   6hon- 

Tcni)  he  tears  out  hair  ta'tekin)  he  becomes  bald 

irgiro'Tc  at  dawn  10.4  girgironta' Len  dawn  came  10.9 

qu'pqdlin  lean  80.5  yd^i/^|7a??.^e'£m  she  has  been  quite 

starved 

59.  -s*qi-cet — a  compound  suffix  formed  of  -s'qi  single  action,  -Het 

homologous  to  -let   intensive  action — expresses  an  action 
performed  suddenly  with  great  force  and  rapidity. 

git'tirkm  he  stands  up  qutis' qii^' tirlcin  he  jumps  up 

nito'rkin  he  goes  out  nitgs'qeca'tn'lcin.  he  rushes  out 

gantg's'qadaien  he  rushed  out  57.11^ 
gape' nfi8' qibiLen  he  rushed  on  •44.4 
getinxis'qice' Lin  he  gave  a  sudden  tug  48.4 
gereli's'qiceLvn  she  suddenly  pushed  it  in  89.4 

60.  -aja  (Kamchadal)  weakens  the  intensity  of  the  action. 

tnu'alajlc  I  eat  but  little  {t  I;  nu  to  eat;  -jlc  I) 
the'lalajTc  1  drink  but  little  [t  I;  kel  to  drink) 

61.  "(l^et^    with   verbs,   expresses    endearment    and     diminution; 

evidently  related  to  -qdi  (§  98,4). 
•    7na' nen-7ietai'j)u  yetqdeti  from  what  country  hast  thou  come, 
my  dear? 

62.  -keu,  with  transitive  verbs,  gives  them  a  passive  meaning,  and 

conveys  the  idea  of  derision  of  the  subject. 
Tcema'wkurgeiun  re'tlcewium  I  am  a  source  of  delay,  my  humble 

self  has  been  brought  here 
valg'mTcaut^'re,  egu'UTcd  the}^  will  hear  j^our  despised  self,  do 

not  make  a  noise 

'  Evidently  better,  ganto's-qecaitn. 

§  no 
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63.  -nno^  -no  expresses  the  inchoative  (Kor.  Kam.  -nvg;  Kam- 

chadal  -kgju,  -k0^  -l^jy-,  'Jy)-  Since  these  elements  occur 
independently,  the  forms  are  in  realitj'  compound  verbs.  The 
independent  stem  in  initial  position  is  fioo,  in  medial  posi- 
tion -tngo,  (Kor.  Kam.  m'o-,  Kamchadal  iiju-) 
no'orkin  (Kor.  Kam.  nivo'ikin^  Kamchadal  ujujlc)  he  begins 
In  all  three  dialects  the  idea  of  the  beginning-  of  an  action  is  ex- 
pressed with  precision,  and  the  inchoative  forms  are  there- 
fore very  common. 

yilqqnng'rkin  (Kor.   Kam.  yilqannivo'ikm^  Kamchadal  nukci- 

hjii'jTc)  he  goes  to  sleep 
tipaina'nnoe^  he  begins  to  sing  59.9 

nimne'nnge  he  begins  to  take  part  in  the  thanksgiving  cere- 
monial 59.3 
gaplitko'nng'lenat  they  begin  to  finish  30.12 
Koryak: 

I  gewnivo'lenmt  they  began  to  say  Kor.  22.7 

ga^a'nnivota  haul  them  away!  Kor.  51.6 
I  geprnvolai'he  they  began  to  go  upstream  Kor.  61.7 

64.  "61,  -6  (Kamchadal),  with  transitive  verbs  -a?,  -a,  expresses  the 
desiderative.     The  same  form  is  used  to  express  the  future. 

^      (stem  nuke)  I  wish  to  sleep,  1  am  going  to  sleep 

uihUlCCIOJ  IC  I 

tce'jajlc  {stem  tee' j;  I  leave  tce'jijTc)  I  wish  to  leave 

65.  -vatg  (Kamchadal)  expresses  intention  to  act,  and  beginning  of 
an  action. 

tidckvg,'tgjin  (stem  uldk)  I  am  going  to  have  a  look  at  him 
tno'vatgjTc  (stem  nu  to  eat)  I  am  going  to  eat 

66.  -chat  expresses  anger  of  the  speaker.     (Kor.  Kam.  -cnat) 

qamitvacha'trvTcni  or  qamitvacha' arJcin  confound  him!  he  eats 

pifitKjaadha'tya^n  the  bad  one  appeared  27.3 

qaraqecha' hhi  what  has  the  bad  one  done  31.9 

ve^cha'tye^  the  bad  one  perished  13.11;  41.5 

timi' channen  he  killed  the  bad  one  44.5 

am-rave^bha'n'na  nalicha'tye^  you  bad  one  want  to  die  65.23 

Kor.  Kam.  nitocfla! tekin  he  lumbers  forth 

67.  -tUiji;,    This  suflfix  has  been  discussed  on  p.  736  (Kor.  Kam.  -tctf). 

pUa'tkolit  those  who  had  left  her  33.8 
This   suffix  also   transforms  transitive     verbs    into   intransitive 
verbs.     The  subject  is  then  placed  in  the  absolute  form;  the 
object,  in  the  possessive  form.     These  forms,  however,  are 
used  only  with  personal  pronouns. 
gumu'ki  git  pela'tkerkin  you  leave  me 
§  110  ' 
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The  suffix  -tlcu   (Kor.  Kam.  -Uu)   also    indicates  prolonged  or 
increased  action. 
vili'urkm  (Kor.  Kam.  vih'vikin  he  makes  peace  with)  he  buys 
vili' ikurkin  (Kor^  Kam.  vihtcmTcin)  he  trades 
geilitkoi'vulin  u'lckdm  they  distributed  vessels  11.1 
timitkoi'vuk  slaughtering  49.3 
timi' tkenenat  he  killed  all  61.4;  112.3 
minranmutlco'ninat  let  us  slay  them  all  101.19 
vvHkotcdaH  they  all  died  112.2 

timi'tkerkin  (Kor.  Kam.  trmi'tco%kin)  he  kills  many 
Koryak: 

gadvi'tculmau  they  Sire  all  cut  entirely  Kor.  47.7 
gaplitcu'Unau  they  finished  it  Kor.  50.1 
lelapitconvo' ykin  he  looks  up  Kor.  42.8 
gaLapitconvo'len  she  looked  around  Kor.  44.9 
yenoUofivo'yTcin  he  is  eating  Kor.  13.6 
gaqanfLitcofivo'len  she  was  jealous  Kor.  96.1 
Paren  gigitetkin' gin  look  at  it!  Kor,  101.11 
tigiJnu-du' du-naw-i-Hm  snow-shoe-strings-verily-eating-woman 
am  I  (tigi'lnin  snowshoe-string;  -u  to  consume  -cu'cu  [<  tTcu- 
tTcu]  verily;  flaw  women)  Kor.  59.7 
The  suffix  -tlcu  is  alwaj^s  used  in  the  transitive  verb  to  indicate  the 
forms  THOU — us;  ye — me,  us  (see  §  63).     It  gives  the  verb 
a  generalized  form.     For  instance: 
pela'tkee^  thou  leavest  a  number  (meaning  us) 
pUa' tlcetiTc  ye  leave  a  number  (meaning  me  or  us) 
The  element  ine-  has  the  same  sense,  but  the  two  are  never  used 
together  (see  g  113,  28). 

68.  -tvi  TO  ATTAIN  A  CERTAIN  QUALITY,  TO  BECOME  (Kor.  Kam.  -tvi). 

u^mitvi'7-kin  (stem  u^m)  (Kor.  Kam.  urmtvi'Tchi  [stem  uiii])  he 

becomes  broad. 
gititve'rTcin  (stem  git)  (Kor.  Kam.  gititve'lkin)  he  becomes  thin 
me'netvii^  he  acquired  shamanistic  power  19.12;  18.4 
ehe'nitvi-turl  you  acquired  shamanistic  power  18.3 
numgitvi'gin  it  diminished  20.2,  4 
7iuplu^tvi' gin  it  becomes  small  20.3 
wulqdtvii^  it  grew  dark  54.9 

Kor.  Kam.  qamalitva'thitiJc  cause  it  to  become  better  Kor.  13.2 
Kor.  Kam.  viHja'tviTc  to  fainting  Kor.  64.9 

69.  -cet  with  adjectives:  to  feel — (Kor.  Kam.  -cat). 

mittenice' erkin  we  feel  good  69.8 

tenice' tirlcin  {ten  good)  (Kor.  Kam.  tani^a'tikin)  he  feels  good 

tanice'tinoe^  he  began  to  feel  well  33.5 

gmite'tirlcin  (Kor.  Kam.  gmica'tekin)  he  feels  warm 

§110 
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70.  -eiv^  '€tf  are  often  added  to  the  stem,  but  the  meaning  of  these 
suffixes  is  not  clear. 


eime'u  to  approach 

eineu  to  call 

ureu  to  appear  53.6 

o77iau  to  get  warm 

ulveu  to  remain  motionless 
37.2 

yigreu  thirsty 

wethau  to  talk 

puulqeu  to  float 

ptkeu  to  hit 

marau  to  quarrel 

m.eteu  to  be  unable 

te/lceii  to  wrestle 

ten'nea  to  laugh 

tumgeu  to  become  friendly 

nmnekeu  to  gather 

notas'qau  land  approaches 

limala'u  to  obe}'' 

foaw  unable 

Iqaineu  to  shoot 

Iciyeu  to  be  awake 

hlmeu  to  cause  delay 

Jcorgau  to  be  glad 

yilhau  fear 

terkeu  to  be  a  certain  num- 
ber on  a  series 


eimet  to  take 
(5^/^e^  to  roar 

gi'tteu  hungry 
gittekau  guide 
ginteu  to  flee 

Ipuuret  to  exchange 

ewkwet  to  depart 

^/•(gi^  to  fall 

ergewet  to  be  submerged  17.4 

y/r^^  full 

yopat  to  visit 

yuulet  alive 

wettat  to  tear  with  antlers 

ventet  to  be  open 

vinfet  to  help 

pelqdntet  to  return 

pekagtat  to  fall  down 

/>e?i^?5  tired 

tautauat  to  bark 

t  erg  at  to  cry 

^M^<?25  to  steal 

di^jP^iJ  to  plunge 


Possibly  related  to  the  preceding  is  nl — eit  (Kor.  Kam.-aie)  adver- 
bial suffi.x.     The  Koryak  form  is  not  used  ver}^  frequently  (,see  p.  842). 

nitne'leiL  qatva'er  be  kind  (to  us)!  a  common  form  of  prayer 
nite'leu  tirhipli'a-ti  I  struck  him  painfully  {tei  to   suffer,   to 

have  pain) 
niglau  qattvi' rlcin   be  sorrowful!    {glo  sorrowful,    here   con- 
tracted with  au\  toa  to  be) 
nime'lea  well  (;?i,^^  good);  (Kor.  Kam.  nima'leu  {mal  gooA^) 
ni'tceu  heavil}'^  {lU  heavy);  (Kor.  Kam.  ni'tiau) 

Some  adverbs  are  formed  in  an  irregular  manner. 
a^'tqeuma   (from   e'tqin  bad;    stem    aqii'   K, 

62.72) 
Kor.  Kam.  a'tciTlau  (from  a'ttm  bad;  stem  [badly 

aqd) 
Kamchadal  ha'qa^  (from  e'c/helax  bad) 

§110 
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rae'cEn'Tii  (Chukchee  ine6<mel  good;  ewTci  thus)  well 
t'na^  (Koryak  ni'naqhi  quick)  quickly 

71.  -rtj^  forms  the  inchoative  of  impersonal  verbs  expresslDg  phe- 

nomena of  nature  (Kor.  Kam.  -yyf). 

ile'erki?i  it  is  raining  iliru'i^Tcin  it  is  beginning  to 

rain 
yga'arJcm(KoT.K.Sim.yoyoa'-  yggro'rlcin(Kov.}^Sini.yoyo- 

tekin)  the  wind  is  blowing  yo'ekin)  the  wind  begins 

to  blow 
IdHenrit'i^  winter  came  14.9 
aive'cirok  in  the  evening  26.3 

irgiro'nnolc  (stem  irg  27.13)  at  the  beginning  of  dawn  26.9 
la'la^' nroma  at  the  beginning  of  cold  33.6 
githaro'lc  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  33.6 
irgiro'lca  not  dawning  56.9 
iliru'i^  it  begins  to  rain  116.8 
ga-ligtiy giro' lea  the  snow  began  to  drift  94.28 

The  same  suffix  is  used  with  stems  of  different  character. 

celhiro'e  it  becomes  red  23.9 
niter g ir e' qhi  he  began  to  cry  55. 3 
Koryak: 

gawydlyo'hn  a  snowstorm  set  in  Kor.  15.1 
laqlanyo'yTcm  winter  came  Kor.  72.5 

pina'tikin  it  is  snowing  jpenayo'ekin  it  is  beginning 

to  snow 

72.  -rii  is  used  also  to  express  gee  at  numbee..     This  suffix  is  differ- 

ent from  the  preceding. 

qiirru'dH  they  came  in  great  numbers  67.16 
waqero'aH  they  were  sitting  in  great  numbers  68.29 

Kor.  Kam.  gawya'lyolen  a  strong  snowstorm  came  Kor.  15.1 
laqlanyo'ylcin  winter  came  strongly  Kor.  72.5  (see  above). 

§  111.  DERIVED  FROM  NOUNS 

73.  -fllta  TO  FETCH  (Kor.  Kam.  the  same). 

ran-nita'7'Jcin  what  are  you  going  to  fetch?  why  do  you  come? 
afianalinta'lit  shaman  f etchers  45.7 
Koryak: 

I  yax-nita' ykin  what  are  you  going  to  fetch  ?  §111 
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74.  -tiiive,  'tv  TO  TAKE  OFF  (clothing-)  (Kor.  Kara.  -tlva). 

ke'ttnwa'e^  he  took  off  his  clothes  109.15 

O  y\      ^ 

Icettuwa' nnen  he  undressed  her  50.11 
7ii6vltuve'qin  he  took  off  his  outer  coat  57.3 
wuti' ckitvue  he  took  off  his  overcoat  35.5 
meregtuwa'e  he  brushed  away  the  tears  49.9 
ninecinqetawe'qm  {n-l)ie-ci)ike'tau)e-'ii)i,    dlflke    saliva)    he    re- 
moves saliva  134.27 

Koryak: 

nimeyeyitva' qen  he  brushed  off'  the  tears  Kor.  36.10 
gatamtiva'len  he  spit  out  bones  Kor.  "56.8 
ptai-tivai'  he  took  off  his  boots 

75.  -?j^  {'C,p^   '^upo)   TO   PUT  ON  clothing;  -1%  after  vowels;  e% 

after  consonants ;  -gu%  after  diphthongs  ending  in  i  and  in 
a  few  other  cases  (compare  the  ablative  -iipu  §  42,  p.  704) 
tiqalei' pua^Tc <t(i)  -qdi  -lp^-{u)  -a^k  I  put  on  my  cap 
terepua^lc<t  -ir  -ep^-(u)  -a^Tc  I  put  on  my  fur-shirt 
tilconai' gupga^k <t{i)  -kgnai-gup^-ga^k  I  put  on  my  breeches 
keregupge^ <.lcer-gup-gi^  she  put  on  her  dress  52.9 

76.  -^ili-  TO  SEARCH  FOR  (as  in  hunting)  (Kov.  Kam.  the  same). 

Iculte' -iW rkit  they  are  looking  for  thong-seal  sole-hide 
ginnl' g-giU'liqdgti  little  game-procurers  44.8 
pill  gill  lit  food-procurers  44.9 
Qinni'g-gili'lit  game-procurers  44.9 

77.  -y^  to  consume,  to  eat  (Kor.  Kam.  -^)  (perhaps  related  to  the 

verb  7m  [initial  ru\,  Kor.  Kam.  yu  [initial  nu\).^ 

ErinurTciri  (Kor. Kam.  Ennu'ikm)  he  eats  fish 
pgnto' rkui  (Kor.  Kam.  pgnto'llcin)  he  eats  liver 
Tcimlu'd^t  they  ate  marrow  33.12 
minpo' ntoceta  let  us  eat  a  little  liver  43.7 
nipo'ntoqen  he  ate  liver  43.9 
gaponto'tik  eat  liver!  64.21 
also 

gamemEle'len  he  caught  a  seal  43.2 

Koryak: 

inita^ttayi' pnuJa  we  eat  inner  skin  of  dog  Kor.  48.9 
tiya'ylTku  I'll  eat  pudding  Kor.  30.2 

also 
tiqa'payuk  I  2fot  a  wolverene  Kor.  59.1 

'  ru'rkin  (Kor.  Kam.  ya'ykin)  he  eats  it. 
§111 
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%112,  Adjective  and  AdverT) 

ADJECTIVE  (Kamchadal) 

Adjectives  are  formed  with  the  suffix — 

78.  -lax  (sometimes  -Iqx) 

d'mlax  deep  (cf .  Ch.  uni  broad) 
iu'lax  lon^  (cf .  Ch.  iul  lon^) 
o'lolax  small 

The  plural  is  formed  with  the  usual  suffix  -{lYn. 

o'lolaxi^n  Tci'stfnt  small  houses  (diminutive  form) 

This  usage  differs  from  that  of  Chukchee  and  Korj^ak,  where  the 
plural  attribute  is  used  in  synthetic  form. 
qai-yaraqa' gte  (Chukchee)  small  houses 
In  forms  with  post-positions  the  adjective  in  -lax  is  placed  before 
the  noun. 
o'lolax-Tce' stcanlce  to  the  small  house  (diminutive  allative) 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  synthetic  use  of  attributive  stems 
has  disappeared   under  Russian  influence.     Russian  and 
Koryak  adjectives  are  often  used  by  the  Kamchadal,  in 
their  foreign  form,  almost  without  change. 
nii'u'qin  xva'lc  a  sharp  knife  {niru'qin  is  Koryak) 
n'mi'tqin  Izlca'mjanV  a  wary  man  {jrCaii'tqiii  is  Korj^ak) 
nve'thaqen  u^h  a  straight  tree  {nve'thaqen  is  Koryak) 
nve'thdla^n  u^'  hi^n  straight  trees  {nve' thala^7i  is  a  Koryak 

form) 
vo'stroi  xvalc  a  sharp  knife  {vo'stroi  is  Russian) 

There  is  no  phonetic  assimilation  of  an}"  of  these  adjectives. 

A  few  predicative  forms  correspond  to  the  Chukchee-Koryak 

forms  in  711 — qin. 
Tclni'tahi  the  clever  one  (from  ni  'ta  sense,  wit) ;  cf .  ni-gitte'p- 

qin  (Chukchee)  the  clever  one. 

79,  -Q',  -aq,  are  sometimes  found  with  attributive  stems.     These 
forms  are  generally  compounded  with  verbs.     This  form  is 
probably  identical  with  the  locative  form  of  the  stem. 
widha'qu-wa'lin  the  flat  one 

)Q     /I 

Tcoulo'qu-wa'lin  the  round  one 
hnpa' qu-wa' lin  the  downcast  one 

Icoulo'qi  qdtei'lcigin  (Kor,  Kam.  qo'lofi  qatai'lcigin)  make  it  round 

em  eh}ula'q  re'mkm  ralai'vufifioe  only  in  a   different  manner 

people  shall  begin  to  walk  about  86.14  §112 
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80.  -ytjit  DISTRIBUTIVE  NUMBERS  (K.  K.  -yijit  dual,  -yutcgi  pi.) 
(See  also  §  123,  p.  839) 


Chukchee 

KOK.  Kam. 

Dual 

Plural 

Enne'nyut 

Ena'nyut 

Ennanyu'wgi 

one  each 

nire'yut 

iliye'yut 

niyeyu'wgi 

two  each 

niro'yot 

nlyo'yot 

nlyoyo'ivgi 

three  each 

nira'yot 

iiaya'yot 

nayayo'wgi 

four  each 

miLi'nyot 

miLi'nyot 

miLinyu'wgi 

five  each 

mingi'fjot 

mingi'yot 

mmgryo'wgi 

ten  each 

81 


The  Chukchee  distributives  have  also  the  prefix  em-  (see  §  113,  no.  7, 

p.  816;   §  123,  p.  839). 

em-fhire' yuta  qanpitvaarlce' etki  just  two   each  make  it   double 
(the  clothing) 

These  forms  take  post-positions,  definite,  augmentative,  and  diminu- 
tive forms. 
Ennanyou'ti  to  one  each 
Eunanyoi'pu  from  one  each 

ce,  -cd  NUMERAL  ADVERBS  (Kor.  Kam.  -ca). 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

(june'cd^  Enna'nca^qu'n'ac  ^Kor. 

53.2 
nire'ca  fiiye'ca 

niyo'ca 

Tiaya'ca 

tniLe'nca 

riiingi'tca 


fiiro'ca 
flira'cal^.S 
miLi'nca 
mingi'tca 


once 

twice 

three  times 
four  times 
five  times 
ten  times 


Kor.  Kam.  exune'ce  all  the  time  Kor.  92.19 
82.    -{I)n  (Chukchee  and  Koiyak)  is  a  sufiix  which  is  often  added  to 
the  stems  of  adjectives  when  compounded,  in  Chukchee  with 
the  form  va'lin  {<tva+lin)  the  one  who  is,  in  Koryak  with 
i'lala'n  {it  +  la'n.^)  (see  p.  764) 
In  Chukchee  the  n  before   v   generally  changes   to   m.     In    other 
cases  the  suffix  is  dropped  entirely.     The  connective  vowel 
then  ch-mp-es  to  u  before  the  y,  which  in  turn  changes  to  w. 
qa'tvum'o^-'^^m  (Kor.  Kam.  rja' tvun-i' iala^n)  being  strong 
ta'nuin-va'lni  or  ia'nu-wgflni  (Kor.  Kam.  ta'nin-iJtcda^n)  being- 
good 

1  Derived  from  qun  single. 

'  The  corresponding  Chukchee  form  i'lilin  the  one  who  is  is  not  used  In  compounds  of  this  type. 
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A  number  of  predicative  stems  do  not  form  the  nominal  form  in 
-lin  (§  54,  p.  717),  but  always  use  the  form  in  -{i)fi  com- 
pounded with  valin. 
wi' chim-vgHin  (Kor.  Kam.  m' thiym-i' tala^n)  the  flat  one 
e'mpum-'va'lin  the  one  downcast 
Kor.  Kam.  qo'lon-itcda^n  the  round  one 
These  Chukchee  forms  may  also  take  the  ending  -([  or  -aq  (see  this 
section,  No.  79).     The  compounds  with  va'lin^  when  referred 
to  a  locative  case,  express  the  comparative.     They  are  used 
frequently  in  this  connection. 
ga'mga-qla'ulik  qa'tvum-va'leum  I  am  stronger  than  everybod}^ 
(gpnge-   every;    qla'ul   man;    -Ic   possessive;  qetv   strong;  -i- 
um  I  [§  73,  p.  758j) 

§  113.  Prefixes 

1.  etO-  A  LITTLE. 

Uo'-qaia'qan  a  little  afterwards  45.11,  136.24  {Eto'  51.4) 
ma6-eto'pel  a  little  better  135.7 

2.  e^fnkln-  every. 

a' inkin-aiveche' ti  every  evening  28.9 
e'mJcni-lciyeu'lci  at  every  awaking  29.2 

3.  tllV-  QUITE. 

tilv-am-gina'n  quite  you  only  30.4 
tilv-a'Tunian  quite  alone  31.6,  13;  58.9 
tilv-ui'nd  quite  nothing  56.4;  60.1 

4.  ttnhi — JUST  is  used  less  frequently,  generally  with  a  deprecatory 

meaning. 

Unk-am-gumna'n  just  I  only 

tink-ui'nd  just  nothing 

tink-ui'nd  rdnut  he  has  nothing  at  all  K,  63.88 

tink-a'tqeuma  quite  badly  (see  §  125,  p.  842) 

5.  plc~  only,  merely. 

6.  Itn-  {Kor.  Kam.  iniln-,  Kamchadal  mifii'l)  all. 

i'me-rd^'nut  all  kinds  111.28 
i'mu-ginni'Tud  all  kinds  of  game  128.9 
Koryak 

imi-pla'lcu  all  boots 

I'lnin  noo'wge  all  the  boiled  meat  Kor.  28.6 

I'min  qai-vai' ainti  all  little  rivers  Kor.  17.1 
The  form  imilo'  28.9  occurs  as  a  particle,  and  independently  with 
noun  and  without;  imi'lin  takes  the  same  kinds  of  forms  as 
nouns  in  -lin  (see  p.  717).  §113 
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The  Kamchadal  form  mlni'l  forms — 
Allative  minela'nlce 
Allative,  possessive,  instrumental  wlni'lirik^  less  often  miH. 

mn-  MERE  (Kor.  Kam.  am-^  Kamchadal  efn-).     The   prefix  is 
always  used  with  Chukchee  distributive  numbers. 

em-fie'us'qdtti  (Kor.  Kam.  a^m-fia'wis'qatu^  Kamchadal  eni-fii'm 

cxfn)  mere  women 
em-a^'ttim  mere  bones  35.5 
em-mu'Lita  all  with  blood  40.10 
em-ne'nfi  all  these  41.10 

em-nu'fiitit  those  from  the  mainland  64.12;  65.26 
Hq-em-nii'nqi  far  inland  114.25 
em  ginu'n-niki'td  midnight  9.11 
am-nofie'ti  iust  inland  67.19:  114.24 

J^  ^       O       o    J  ' 

am-gi7ia'n  only  thou  30.3 

am-taaro'na  with  all  kinds  of  sacrifices  41.9 

am-rave^cha'n'na  merel}^  to  die  65.23 

am-ya'ata  only  by  using  it  143.3 
Koryak: 

am-terepro' nau  entirely  silver  Kor.  22.10 
am-ma'Tcil-ne' eta  only  with  two  diaper-strings  Kor.  23.5 
ant-ma' na  just  in  difl'erent  directions  Kor.  25.6 

8.  pll-  (with  nouns)  every. 

ga'plilcoi' nilen  every  one  has  a  tea-cup 

niplitante' nrnuqen  they  were  applying  everything  41.3 

9.  tn^'^  miq-  small. 

10.  fneC-  SOMEWHAT. 

met' -'ki' it  somehow  40.7 
inec-telenye' pkhi  somewhat  of  old  61.5 
mac-ya'a  far  enough  62.12 
mat-ewga/n  as  an  incantation  39.13 
7net-d^' qalpe  somewhat  quick  45.10 

11.  ttiel-  LIKE  (Kor.  Kam.  mal-). 

7nel-uwd^'giid  it  seems  like  a  husband  49.9 

12.  fnite-  actually. 

mite' -vilin  actually  dead 
m.ite'-ginni'Tc  actually  game  84.28 

13.  tjmfle'-  ANY  (Kor.  paLa'). 

tiinne' -mef  hin  whosoever 
timne' -rd^' nut  whatsoever 
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PUmn-alva' lag  wheresoever  24.11 

ta'mne-Tne'mliken  ginni'lc  any  kind  of  water  game  25.6 

timn-anga' gti  somewhere  to  seaward  13.1 

14.  ter-  HOW  many  (Kor.  Kam.  ta^y-). 

tar-qa'ata  efwkwe'tyi^  with  how  many  reindeer  did  he  drive  away  ? 

15.  Ciq-  EXCESSIVELY. 

ceqi-ya'a  too  far 

teq-a'lvam-va'lag  how  very  strange!  76.5;  63.4 

ciq-em-mt' nqi  far  inland  114.25 

ce/z-^'Z-yam -ya^/r?,  being  very  strange  29.8;  38.8;  63.4,  6;  86.27 

Hq-etuwd'Tc  all  at  once  43. 10 

16.  chi-  HARDLY,  always  used    with   the    negative   (probably   from 

githi,  as  in  nigi'chiqin  rare). 
ad/ieqmnitvaka  almost  nothing  eaten,  hardly  anything  eaten 

17.  It-  (only  with  certain  pronouns  and  pronominal  adverbs)  every. 

li-me'riki  everywhere 
li-me'fbko  from  everywhere 

18.  Hi-,  Ihi-,  III-,  Ihl-  TRULY  (Kor.  Kam.  Jl^i-,  Vii-)- 

li' i-ten-evi' rdlin  realh'  well  closed  33.3 
li'e-tanice'tinoe^  she  began  to  feel  trul}^  well  33.5 
nilhinu'inkdqin  really  quite  numerous  111.16 
le! e-tewenana' ta  with  a  genuine  paddle  31.4 
li' e-narau' tile  really  wife  seeking  57.1 
li'i-i'ppe  quite  truly  57.2 
Kor.  Kam.  niJheui'ktaqen  a  very  hard  one 

19.  2>I^~  (Kamchadal)  quickly. 

II  xpil-7iu'xd  you  eat  quickly 

20.  X'i-  (Kamchadal)  quite,  very. 

x'e-plgx  very  large 

x'i-Hni'nldx  very  pretty,  very  good 

21.  Ihi-,  Vii  (Kamchadal)  actually,  trul}-. 

t-V i-tpi' lijk  I  really  shake  myself  (i.   e.,   I  can  shake  myself 
properly) 

22.  kft-  (after  prefixes  -^tl-)  very  (Kor.  Kam.  kit-  [after  prefixes 
-Ml-]). 

nigtilaulau'qen  he  mocked  much  143.1;  144.4 
gagtan'ninai'pulen,  she  was  very  angry  89.3 
gagti-palTca' La^n  very  decrepit  111.26 
qagtiqami tvatik  eat  ye  enough!  65.16 
3045— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 52  §113 
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When  this  prefix  is  used  with  the  nominahzed  verb  in  ni — gin, 
Icit  either  precedes  the  prefix  ni-,  or  the  ni-  may  be  repeated  initially 
Icim-nimai' Efiqen  or  nigti-nimai' Efiqen  it  is  quite  large 

23.  qun-  single  (Kor.  Kam.  qun-). 

qon-rai'nga  with  a  single  hand  67.19 
qon-qa'a  with  a  single  reindeer 
qon-ra'lin  with  a  single  house  34.1 

gona'cinkina  with  nine  (i.  e.  with  a  single  [finger  remaining] 
behind)  147.1 

24.  gettige-  every  (Kor.  Kam.  ga'in^a-). 

ge'jnge-gmni'lc  every  kind  of  game  41.11 
ge'mge-ni'Tcin    everybody  66.28 
ga'mga-ni'ingupu  from  every  settlement  36.1 
ge'mge-nutt'gin  from  ever}'  land  11.5 
Koryak: 

ga'mga-gai-fia'wis'gat  every  little  woman  Kor.  34.9 
ga' mga-oJgiwe'tiil  to  ever}^  cache  Kor.  66.17 

25.  paLa-  (Koryak)  any  (Chukchee  titnfi'e-  (see  No.  13,  p.  816)  ). 

paLa' -ma'Tci  whosoever 
paLa' -yi' nna  whatever 

26.  lijL'h-  negative  particle,  alwa3^s  used  with  nominal  forms  of 

the  verb.     There  is  no  corresponding  form  in  either  Koryak 

or  Kamchadal. 
lufi-i'i'd  not  crossing  41.5 
lun-iwkucl'td  not  drinking  37.3 

lufi-res'qi'w'di'ty'd^t  they  did  not  want  to  enter  115.19 
lun-lu^'td  not  seen  11.9 
tegge'fiu  lun-i' Uiilin  has  no  desire  93.32 
lun-iei'vd  without  Avalking 
Ign-ena' tvata  without  promises  101.23 
Ion- 1  pa' till  n  not  drinking 
lon-wa'loma  not  heeding  21.13 

With  the  auxiliary  verb  -nt-  (initial  rit-)^  it  is  the  usual  form  of  ex- 
pressing the  negative  of  the  transitive  verb. 

lufi-lu^'td  ti'ntigit  1  had  thee  an  unseen  one  (i.  e.,  I  did  not 
see  thee) 

27.  egn-  sometimes  replaces  the  negative  particles  ui'fid,  e'ze,  and 

en'ne'. 
agn-aqaini'tvaka  do  not  eat! 
agfi-a'niniika  without  killing  R  44.11 
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28.  ine-  transforms  transitive  verbs  into  intransitives,  either  without 

other  change  of  meaning  or  with  the  significance  to  do  on 
BEHALF  OF  one's  SELF.  The  objcct,  when  retained,  is 
expressed  in  the  locative. 

tineiilete'erlcin  M'mitik  I  take  the  load  away  for  niyself  {t-  I; 
7ilete  to  take  away ;  -rlcin  present;  Jci'mit-  load) 

The  use  of  me-  in  the  transitive  verb  has  been  discussed  in  §  63, 

p.  736. 
Examples  are: 

enapela'e^  thou  leavest  some  one  (namely,  me) 
enajMa'tik  ye  leave  some  one  (namely,  me) 

See,  also,  §  110,  67. 

29.  fnen-  transitive  (see  U — n{i),  §  114,  2,  p.  821). 

30.  Jajk-    (Kamchadal)   how   many,    some;    used  independently   in 

the  plural. 

la'h^n  Tccxo^n  how  many  dogs  ? 

lali^n  Mxol  olxta' tockepnin  he  passed  there  a  few  days 

§  114.  Inclusive  AfBxes 
1.  To  cause  to. 

{a)  With  intransitive  verbs. 

Chukchee.  Kor.  Kam. 

r{i)   —    u   (after  terminal  vowel)  y{i)  —  v 

r{i)   —  eu   (after  terminal  consonant)  y{i)  —  aw,  av 

r{i)  —   et   (after  terminal  u  diphthong  y{i)  —  at 
iu,  eu,  an) 

After  verbal  prefixes,  the  ?'(/),  ?/(/),  changes  to  n{i)^ 

ri-qamitva'-u-rTcin-en  he  was  made  to  eat  9.8  (from  qcuratva) 
ri-tEl-e  u-rlzin  you  cause  to  be  unwell  (from  IeI) 
ri-neTki'we' -n-nin  he  was  made  to  sit  on  it  8.11 
ri-gg-eu'-nin  he  awakened  him  7.5 
ni-nto-w' -nen  he  made  him  go  out  60.3 
ri-pirdiTc-eu' -nin  he  made  it  appear  9.8 
ga-n-echU-aiif -len  he  made  it  jump  otf  47.7 
Tiyirraa' nenat  the}^  caused  them  to  be  anointed  74.33 
ineqali'lceiiki  (we)  induced  her  to  marry  26.5 
gantB'mgaulen  has  been  created  42.1 
anintoha' tkElen  she  does  not  make  it  go  out  54.6 
qannitona' tyeF  cause  him  to  go  out!  54.7 

1  See  also  p.  735. 

§114 
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Koryak : 

y-awy-a't-ikin  you  cause  to  eat  (from  awyi) 

yi-tdl-a'w-ikin   you  cause  to  be  unwell  (from  tal;  ia^I-i'-iJcin 

you  are  unwell) 
yiyigicha'wik  tickling  (him)  Kor.  18.9 
qinathileu'  make  it  warm!  Kor.  29.3 
qanva'Tcyintat  tear  him  up  Kor.  30.7 
tenaniTcyo'nnivoi  it  begins  to  awaken  us  Kor.  39.4 
ganipga' volenau  he  made  them  climb  up  Kor.  43.4 
ganvaqyila'wlen  she  made  him  stand  with  legs  apart  Kor.  80.20 

{h)  With  transitive  verbs. 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

r{i)  —   net  y{i)  —  w,  v 

ri-lceto-na' t-i-rkm    j^ou   re-     yi-'keto-v-e'krn    you    remind    him 
mind  him  (from  TcUo  to        (from  Iceto) 
remember) 
{c)  A  number  of  verbs  have  no  suffixes,  but  only  the  prefix  r(7)-Kor. 
Kam.  y  [/]-) 

r-ereferkin  you  cause  it  to  fall  down  (from  ere'e) 
ra'tvunhi  she  carried  it  in  28.7 
reimeu'ninet  it  approached  them  41.4 
rintininet  she  threw  them  out  87.30 

Kor.  Kam.  yi-kima'w-ihin  you  detain    him  (from  Tcimaw  to  be 
.  ^ 

(d)  A  number  of  intransitive  verbs  belonging  to  group  [a)  become 
transitive. 

ru-wUhaw-a' t'l-rkin  you  speak  to  him  (from  wethau  to  speak) 
ru-wU'hawau'nen  it  talked  to  her  32.3 

In  Kamchadal  two  prefixes  are  found,  n-  and  Un-,     Of  these, 

the  former  corresponds  to  the  Chukchee- Koryak  forms — 
t-i-n-ki'le-j-in  I  surround  him  (from  Telle;  t-Jci'le-jTcl  turn  around) 
t-li'-nu'j-in  1  feed  him  (from  nu  to  eat;  t-nii-jTc  1  eat) 
t-Un-hi'l-i-j-in  I  give  him  to  drink  (from  Ml;  t-hi'l-i-jTc  I  drink) 
t-o-n-cl-i'-j-in  1  cause  him  to  lie  down  (from  cl;  t-col-o-jTc  I  lie 
down) 

Note. — Certain  verbs  may  be  used  both  intransitive  and  transi- 
tive: 

tujpa'urkin  I  drink  iii'rdq  ca'gte  napa'unea  they  have 

drunk  two  pieces  of  bark  tea 
fie'us'qdt  gi'ulin  the  woman     Ta'n'ha  g.i'ulin  the  Tan'ilit  told 
said  98'.7  Mm  98.5 
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2.  te — il(J)  TO  MAKE  SOMETHING  (Kor.  Kam.  ta — 'fi[I]).     This  may 

be  related  to  the  verb  teilci  (Kor.  Kam.  tailci)  to  make. 
tirvu'nirkin  he  makes    sharp  things,   i.   e.,  arms  (stem  irv)\ 

Kor.  Kam.  tisvi'nikin 
nitejplennile' tqin  she  made  boots  for  him  112.24  (stem  plek- 

boots;  -let  frequentative  [§  110.53]) 
When  this  prefix  is  used  with  verbs,  the  additional  prefix  inen-  (Kor. 
Kam.  inan-)  is  generally  inserted.     It  indicates  the  transitive. 
The  meaning  of  the  compound  is  causative. 
tinenye'iiftn'kin   (Kor.    Kam.   tinanya' nnilcin)  you   make   him 

come 
tenantemgi'nirkni  you  cause  it  to  create  itself,  and  from  this 

the  noun  Tenajito'mgin^  (Kor.  K.a.in.   Tenqnto'jnvin)  one  who 

causes  things  to  create  themselves  (i.  e.,  Creator) 
tenanyi'lfb-ora'weLan  a  person  who  causes  one  to  give  (i.  e. 

beggar) 

3.  re — fi{l)  expresses  the  desiderative  (Kor.  Kam.  ya — n[J]).     The 

prefix  and  sufiix  of  these  forms  are  identical  with  those  of  the 

future,  but  the  suffix  is  placed  immediately  following  the 

stem  and  is  itself  followed  by  the  suffixes  belonging  to  the 

tenses. 
rapa'wnirkni  (Kor.   Kam.    yapa'wnekin)   he  desires  to  drink 

(stem:  Ch.  upau.,  Kor.  Kam.  apaw) 
rerku' rfin'Tcin  (stem  rkw)  (Kor.  Kam.  yaiku' yfiikin  [stem  Ikuy^ 

he  desires  to  buy 
rantg' ningi  he  wanted  to  come  out  83.10  (stem  nto  to  come  out; 

-nno  to  begin) 
rave^cha'n'fia  do  you  want  to  die?  67.1  (stem  vi^  to  die:  -that 

[§  110.66]) 
nire' vi^fiqin  he  wants  to  die  99.27 
nerelii^nirlcin-i-git  they  want  to  see  thee  19.6 
Koryak: 

tiyayi'lqatifi  I  want  to  sleep  Kor.  30.3 

tiyayai'tin  I  want  to  go  home  Kor.  30.5 

garika'wlinau  yd s'qannik  they  ceased  to  wish  to  go  Kor.  58.2 

4.  e — h%  e — Tza  (Kor.    Kam.    a — kl,   a — /?«;   Kor.    Par.,  e — k\, 

a — he\  Kamchadal  — hi  — /c,  — {fi)kii},  ftkcin)  negation, 
expressing  without  — . 


iThis  form  is  different  from  the  form  for  he  creates  them.    The  "Creator"  is  therefore,  even  in 
grammatical  form,  only  a  "  Weltgestalter." 
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The  compounds  formed  with  e — Jci  are  nominal.     They  are 

formed  from  both  nominal  and  verbal  basis. 
anvenaiika' gti  gewkii'L-in  he  tied  her  to  an  unbroken  (reindeer) 

50.] 2  {nvineu  to  break  a  reindeer;  -^??/ allative  [§  40];  ge — 

lin  [§  74];  wlcut  to  tie) 
elile'lci  eyeless 

aa'lake  a  person  without  knife 
eni'nniM  nam.eless  one  (=  fourth  finger) 

Koryak: 

I  a'xgilce  Tcuma'ti  the  hairless  one  grew  angry  Kor.  24,8 
The  compounds  formed  with  e — Jed  are  used  as  complements  of  the 

verb. 

equ'lilca  qdne'lhitik  make  yourselves  voiceless  60.10 

i'mlikd  titva'a^lc  I  was  without  water 

aM'rika  ne'li/i^  it  became  lightless  94.11 

mi'nqdikd  nere'tiimuTc  we  shall  be  made  childless  39.4 

res'qi'wkwi^  a'Tcerka  he  entered  without  clothing  35.10 

a'lcerlca  nan  ra' gtie'  he  came  home  without  clothing  35.10 

aiwa'nlca  mitine'l  we  came  to  be  without  an  Aiwan  47.12 

e         e  >» 

aqmni'tvaka  titva'ak  not  eating  I  was 

awgetkiiika  not  saying  anything  26.6 

e'Ls  e'lqdtd  not  going  46.8 

aurrikegti  not  appearing  66.10 

aa'lomka  heedless  67.9 

e'Le  eu'rretkd  not  appearing  62.1 

akerlcitvi^'at  they  took  off  clothes  (they  became  without  cloth- 
ing) 47.5 

e'gripgi^  awgentoya' nvuka  she  felt  pain  the  breathless  one  63.8 
' {e'grijp  to  feel  pain;  -g?  \%  64];  wgi-  breath;  fiito  to  go  out; 
-yanv  verbal  noun  [§104.38]) 

eqdnne'tkd  gene' Lin  he  had  become  without  moaning  (i.e.,  he 
had  ceased  moaning)  34.7 

etE'Tkd  nine'lqin  he  came  to  be  without  suffering  25. 11 

Koryak : 

ahni'fiilca  gi'iAnat  childless  they  were  Kor.  43.8 
aqalhai'aka  qiti'ykin-i'-gi  not  crying  be!  Kor.  37.1 
akle'woka  tina^'hTc  without  bread  I  remained  Kor.  16.2 
ava'leika  yanaHa!ntik  you  will  be  without  blubber  Kor.  80.13 
gumna'n   uHfia   yi'nna   ei'liTca    ti'ntiga^n   (Chukchee    gumnaJn 
e'Le  rd^'nut  e'ilkd  ti'ntid^n)  I  not  anj'^thing  (not)  given  I  had  to 
him 

In  some  cases,  particularly  with  ui'nd  nothing,  there  is  nothing, 
the  forms   in  -Tea  appear  apparently   predicative,  presumably  with 
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omission  of  a  predicate  of  existence.     More  frequently  ttie  forms  in 
-Tcdlin  are  used  as  predicative  forms  (see  p.  824) 

ui'nd  aa'rdka  nothing,  houseless  (i.  e.,  there  was  nothing,  not 

[even]  a  house)  81.7 
ui'nd  eleu' tiled  nothing,  headless  (i.e.,  there  was  nothing,  not 

[even]  a  head)  47.8 
ui'nd  epi'nkd  (Kor.  Par.  e'Le  epi'nke)  there  is  no  powder 
Koryak: 

ui'na  afla'wtifiJca  he  had  no  wife  Kor.  50.5 
ui'fia  a'nvilka  he  did  not  stop  Kor.  51.8 
ui'Tia  ava'IeiJca  f  is  there  no  blubber?  Kor.  80.12 
ui'fia  Icama'Tcanu  ana^'Tca  (I)  did  not  become  a  kamak  Kor.  88.10 
ui'lla  ane'lhiyipmika  (we)  do  not  eat  inner  skin  Kor.  49.1 
Transitive  verbs,  when  adding  e — Ted  to  the  stem,  have  a  passive 
meaning;  with  the  prefix  ine-  placed  immediately  preceding 
the  stem,  they  have  active  meaning. 
Passive: 

anintona'ika  ri'tirkin  you  make  him  one  who  is  not  caused  to 

go  out  (i.  e.,  you  do  not  make  him  go  out)  54.10 
evegi'tkitkd  teu'lanen  he  shook  what  was  not  dug  out  with  the 

liails  47.2 
enfii'uTcd  ini'ni'ntmet  let  us  have  them  not  sent  over  (i.  e.  I 

wish  we  had  not  sent  them)  58.2 
e'he  enu^'lca  not  being  eaten  48.8 
alo^Tca'gti  va'lE-um  1  am  not  seen  22.10 
elu^'lcd  not  seen  ones  62.1 
e'Le  a'loriika  it  was  not  heard  60.10 
Koryak: 

i  uifia  i'wkaga'ntiJen  he  was  not  told  so  Kor.  62.8 
Active: 

ena'nmiika  rine'ntii^  thou  wilt  be  one  who  does  not  kill  99.9 
inenvente' tkdl-i-git  thou  art  one  who  has  not  caused  it  to  be 

open  88.27 
inenu'lcdli-muri  we  are  those  who  do  not  consume  it  85.1 
gumna'n  enalwau'Tc6l-e-iXm  I  am  not  unable  to  do  it  92.30 
inelu^'lcdlinet  he  has  not  seen  them  70.38 
inegite'lcdlin^  e'Le  she  does  not  look  at  me  88.31 

The  form  e — led  is  always  used  for  the  negative  imperative,  with  the 
particle  en'ne'. 

en'ne'  eLe'pkd  do  not  look  32.6 

en  "tie'  inegite'lcd  do  not  look  at  her  37.9 

en"tie'  ai'pulca  do  not  put  it  on  37.8  §114 
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en'fie'  aa'qelca  do  not  sit  down  37.13 

€n"he'  a'tvitkoka  do  not  tell  66.29 

en"he'  aqmni' tvcika  qi'tyitiTc  do    not    be  without    eating  64.19 
(without  verb  65.30) 

en'fie'  rirowa'ta  ata'lca  qanti'giiki  do  not  pass  it  at  a  dis- 
tance 70.9 

en'fie'  gi'inu  e'lliilcd  do  not  attock  it  70.14 

e7i'ne'  ena'nmuka  don't  kill  me!  103.30 

en'ne'  ineqelphika  do  not  kick  me!  31.12  (31.11  is  the  same  form 
without  en'ne') 

Koryak: 

Icitta'  atawalmla''ka  do  not  look  back!  Kor.  51.6 
Tcitt-a'wyiTca  qi'thi^  do  not  eat! 
Kamchadal : 

II  jak-nu'Tcek  (ksixc)  do  not  eating  (be) ! 
Without  eti'ne',  we  find — • 

ate' rgatlca  do  not  cry  \  7.6 
ineqe'pkika  do  not  kick  me!  31.11 
Koryak: 

I  aniiuwai'lca  do  not  leave  anything!  Kor.  46.2 
Here  also  the  auxiliary  verb  is  usually  omitted. 
Apparently  in  the  form  of  an  adjective,  we  find — - 

na'qom  um  e'tm  aqora' inretka  Ai'wan  then,  however,  the  Aiwan, 

carelcHS  of  the  reindeer,  .  .   .  48.6 
qora'ni  envineiikd  yilhe'nnin  he  attached  an  unbroken  reindeer 
50.11 
Derived  from  the  negative  sufiix  -led  are  -TcElin,  -Tcdlin  (Kor.  Kam. 
-Tcala^n),  formed  with  the  sufiix  -lin  (see  §§  48,  73,  74).     This 
form,  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  -lin,  is  more  mark- 
edly predicative. 
imIi'JcElin  he  is  waterless 
Koryak  Kamenskoye: 

I  wotta'Tcin  dke'yTciJa^n  that  one  had  no  cloths  Kor.  78.14 
Kamchadal: 

ilcilkin  without  tongue 
qaqe'Tcan  without  nose 
Ici'mma  qam  nl'Mn  1  am  not  wifeless 
The  verbal  character  appears  most  clearl}^  with  pronouns  of  the  first 
and  second  person. 
anto'JcSl-e-gif  you  do  not  go  out  54.10 
aa'hmJcEl-e-fjif,  you  do  not  hear  54.11 
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alimgflTcEl-e-git  jou  do  not  obey  54.11 

e'ze  ena'nmitu  i' tlcal-i-um  I  do  not  become  a  murderer  24.8 

e'Le  enpiUcu'wkdl-i-ijim  I  am  not  vanquished  15.9 

inenveiite' tkdl-i-git  thou  art  one  who  has  not  caused  it  to  be 

open  88. 2T 
gumnaJn  enalwau'TcEl-e-ian  I  am  not  unable  92.30 
eiwule! ikEli-mv! ri  we  do  not  itnow  it  34.8 
inenu'lcdli-muri  we  do  not  eat  35.1 
e'Le  agayni' tvakdl-e-um  I  did  not  eat 

Koryak  Kamenskoye: 

ui'fia  awyikalai'giun  I  did  not  eat,  but  id' ha  a'wyiJca  ti'tilc  not 

eating  I  was 
ui'fia  api' nkdlaigum  I  am  without  powder 

Kamchadal: 

qam  nic'TceJc  tsiJc  not  eating  I  was 
qam  7iuke'fikin  (ki'mma)  1  did  not  eat 

Examples  of  verbal  forms  of  the  third  person  are — 

e' Le  alimalau'lcElen  he  is  one  who  does  not  heed  15.12 

aqla'uTk&len  she  was  without  a  man  28.2 

amata'Tcelen  she  was  unmarried  28.2 

aa'louikElen  she  did  not  listen  26.2;  54.7;  56.2 

6it  evf'Tcdlin  re'mTcm  formerly  people  were  death-less  42.2 

Enfa'q  iim  ELa'  evi^'lcdlin  now  the  mother  was  immortal  41.12 

e'Le  antg'lc&lhi  she  did  not  go  out  54.9  (without  e'Le  54.5) 

va'nevan  anto'Tcslen  not  at  all  she  went  out  54.8 

emite't-inn  ataa'nTcElhi  te^rqilin  since  she  did  not  touch  the  crv- 

ing  one  56.6 
va'nevan  eu'rreJcelin  it  does  not  appear  at  all  62.2 
eres'qiu'lcdlin  Ena'n  kinl't  he  himself  did  not  want   to   enter 

103.17 
eraiikdtviiUzElm  the  blubber  was  not  scraped  off  47.1 
nene'neqdi  anintofia' tlcElhi  she  did  not  cause  the  child  to  go 

out  54.6 
aa'lomTcElenat  they  did  not  listen  13.5 
eyi'lqaTcElinet  they  were  not  sleeping  34.3 
inelu^'Tcdlinet  he  has  not  seen  them  70.33 
inegite'lcdlin  she  did  not  look  at  me  88.31 

A  few  constructions  of  -Icdliti  with  ui'nd  seem  quite  analogous  to 
forms  in  -led  with  this  particle  (see  p.  823). 

ui'nd,  aa'lonikilen  they  do  not  listen  56.2 

ui'nd  ake'rikdlen  there  was  nothing,  without  light  40.9 
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En.qa'n  ui'nd  c'lt  ene'nicdiin  that  one  was  nothing,  before  not 

with  guardian  spirits  60.1 
Kor.  ui'na  ama' yrrikdle-i-gum  I  am  not  large 

Decidedly  nominal  is — 

elile'TcEldqagti  little  eyeless  ones  45.1 

InKamchadal  the  adjective  suffix  -Z«a3(§112,  78)  before  the  negative 
changes  to  -I'ix. 
Tci'rmna  qam  uluWxkin  I  am  not  small 
Kamchadal  X'e — hi  with  intransitive  verbs,  X'e — Uic  with  transi- 
tive verbs,  form  the  negative.     These  are  nominal  forms, 
which    are    given   predicative  forms   by   means   of   auxil- 
iary verbs  (see  p.  779). 
x'enu'Tci  impossible  to  eat 
x'etxlekic  impossible  to  beat  him 

X'e  is  presumably  of  the  same  origin  as  the  particle  x'enc. 

§§  115-121.  Word-composition 

§  115.  Introductory  Retnarks 

Stems  may  be  compounded  in  such  a  manner  that  one  stem  which 
qualifies  another  is  placed  before  it.  The  two  stems  together  form 
a  unit  which  takes  morphological  affixes  as  a  whole — prefixes  pre- 
ceding the  first  stem,  suffixes  following  the  second  stem.  The  first 
stem,  therefore,  always  terminates  without  morphological  suffixes, 
the  second  one  begins  without  morphological  prefixes.  If  in  the  com- 
plex of  stems  a  strong  vowel  or  s^'llable  occurs,  the  whole  complex 
takes  the  ablaut. 

inain-a'6i-'kale'li-d'ii'mni  (Kor.  Kam.  main-a' ii-lcale'h-t'iX'inna)  a 
big  fat  speckled  buck 

Each  stem  may  retain  the  word-forming  suffixes  or  prefixes  enumer- 
ated in  §§  97-114. 

Composition  is  used  particularly  for  the  following  purposes. 

1.  When  the  second  stem  is  a  noun,  the  first  element  is  an  attri- 
bute of  the  second. 

2.  When  the  second  element  is  a  verb,  the  first  element  is  an 
adverbial  qualifier  of  the  second.  Here  belongs  particularlj'^  the  case 
that  when  the  first  stem  is  a  noun,  the  second  a  verb,  the  former  is  the 
object  of  the  latter. 
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§  116*  Attributive  Composition 

Atti'ibutive  composition  of  two  nouns  is  used  when  the  first  noun 
expresses  the  particular  species  of  the  class  expressed  by  the  second 
noun.  These  are  used  in  the  absolute  form  as  well  as  with  post- 
positions. 

1.  The  first  element  expresses  the  particular  species  of  the  class 
expressed  by  the  second  term. 

ga'lga-jia'lhin  bird-skin  7.9 

ri' rlca-Tca' la  walrus  spirit  8.4 

pa'nvar-ri'rkat  two-year-old  walrus  8.10 

Ti' rka-npina' chin  walrus  old  man  9.6 

aiwhiia' -npina' chdqai  Eiwhue  old  man  11.10 

tiwhue' -ora! weLcin  Eiwhue  person  12.4 

eiwhue' -ne' lit  Eiwhue  woman  12.5 

wo'lqi-vairge'ti  to  the  Darkness-Being  18.11 

ora'wer-ra'mTca  by  human  people  21.8 

a'nqa-va'irgin  sea-being  25.4 

Tce'lE-ne'wdn  kele  wife  38.11 

aH-qla'ul  excrement  man  39.9 

poig-B'tteet  (Kor.  Kam.  i^oig-o' ttoot)  spear  wood 

pilvi' nti-jpna' wkun  iron  file 

ra^'-pi'nil  (Kor.  Kam.  yaq-pi'nil  or  yaqa' -pniJ)  what  news  H.2 

lile'-cu'rmitd  on  the  sight  border  (  =  just  out  of  sight)  11.8 

ra'g-co'rmiTc  on  the  house  border  12.12 

Kor3^ak: 

nawa'lcak  daughter  Kor.  12.4 
piJvi'nti-yi' nnala^n  with  iron  antlers  Kor.  21.8 
yi'lhihu  finger-gloves  Kor.  22.2 
lawti-ki'Uicnni  head-band  Kor.  17.12 
vai-Tci'ltipilin  little  grass-bundle  Kor.  27.8 

The  following  special  cases  deserve  mention: 

The  words  qlg^ul  (Kor.  Kam.  qla'wuT)  man,  new  (Kor.  Kam.  naw) 
WOMAN,  are  used  to  express  the  idea  of  the  nomen  actoris^  and  are  com- 
pounded with  verbs  as  well  as  with  nouns.     Thus  we  find — 

tu'li-hew  (Kor.  Kam.  tn'h-naw)  stealing-woman  (  =  female  thief) 
vi'n'vi-naw    (Kor.    Kam.    vi'n'vu-naw)    secretly -acting    woman 

(  =  female  lover) 
Kor.  Kam.  tola' -qla'wul  iitv\kmg-n\2i.n  (  =  blacksmith) 
Compounded  with  a  noun  is — 

pilvi' nti-qla' ul  ivon-vaaxi  (  =  blacksmith) 
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The  steins  qlaul  and  qlik  (Koryak  qlik)  in  first  position  express  also 

MALE. 

qla' ul-lceinin  (Kor.  Kara.  qlik-Tcai' nin)  male  bear 
For  most  animals  the  word  cu'mha  (Kor.  Kara,  cu'mna)  is  used  to 
express  the  male. 

tumna-ri' rki  male  walrus 
Kor.  Kam.  cumna' -7ne' m'd  male  thon^-seal 
For  females  the  stem  new  (Kor.  Kam.  naw)  is  used. 
ne-e'Mk  (Kor.  Kam.  naw-a''kik)  daughter  28.2 
new-Tcei'nin  (Kor.  Kam.  naw-lcai'hin)  she-bear 
neuwl'rlt  female  soul  37.11 
The  Koryak  word  mtala^n  (Kamchadal  mtiZx')  is  a  contraction  of 
oya' mtauila^n  person  {qJa'wul  in  Korj'-ak  desi     ates  a  male  adult 
person),  and  means  literally  the  one  who  walks  openly,  and 
is  meant  to  designate  man  as  walking  visibly,  while  the  spirits 
walk  about  invisibly.^     The  Chukchee  has  the  corresponding 
word  ora'weLan^  which  has  the  same  derivation.     Compositions 
with  -mtdla^n  are  applied  to  a  number  of  mythical  personages. 

Enni' -mtala^n  Fish-Man,  Fish-Woman 
Valvi' -TYhtala^n  Raven-Man 

The  Chukchee  use  in  these  compositions  the  element  qlg,ul. 
E'nni-qla'ul  Fish-Man 
E'nni-mw  Fish- Woman 
The  Kamchadal  forms  in  -mtilx'  are  probably  borrowed  from  the 
Koryak. 
eIi' he-mfilx'  (Koryak  ilve' -mtdla^n)  Wild-Reindeer-Man 
tepa'-mtalx'  (Koryak  Icitepa'-mtala^n)  Wild-Sheep- Man 
2.  In  nouns  with  suffixes,  composition  is  used  to  express  a  number 

of  relations. 
{a)  The  material  of  which  an  object  is  made. 

ra^'lcupre/ta  t^mnen  with  what  kind  of  a  net  did  he  kill  it?  {rdq 

what;  Tcupre  net;  tim  to  kill) 
Tcg'ne-lcupre'ta  t^'7?inen  he  killed  it  with  a  net  of  horse-hair  {Icg'ne 
horse  [from  Russian  KoeT>]) 
(b)  The  idea  pertaining  to. 

tala'n-ramlce'pu  tuwa'lgmga^n  I  heard  it  from  people  of  past  times 
{tdenyep  long  ago;  rpnk-  people;  walom  to  hear) 

I  The  Koryak  have  also  the  term  oya'mya  for  person,  which  is  supposed  to  be  used  by  the  hostile 
spirits  only,  and  designates  man  as  the  game  pursued  by  the  spirits.  In  Chukchee  myths  the  term 
ora'wir-va'rat  beings  walking  openly  (=mankind)  is  used 
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(c)  Parts  of  a  whole. 
ya'al-gitka'ta  geggil-ge'ptiUn  he  has  kicked  him  with  the  heel  of 
the  hind-foot  {ya'al  hind;  gitka  foot;  -ggil  heel) 

{d)  Possession. 

gumu'lc  e'Tcke-nalvule'pu  qdimi'tyni  take  it  from  my  son's  herd 
(gumuk  my  [possessive];  e'lclce  son;  nelvul  herd;  -gupu  from 
[§  42,  p.  704]) 
Note, — In  Koryak  the  possessor  may  take  the  same  suffixes 
as  belong  to  the  possessed  object.  This  seems  to  be  always  the  case 
in  the  locative. 

gumi'Tc  ltme'hifi<io  fialvila'nqo  gakmi'tin  take  it  from  my  son's 
herd 

3.  An  intransitive  verb  (adjective)  may  be  combined  with  a  nomi- 
nal stem  so  that  it  qualifies  the  latter.  These  compositions  are  used 
particularly  in  oblique  cases. 

iul-u'ttd  (Kor.  Kam.  iwl-u'tta)  with  a  long  stick 

meifii-lile't  (Kor.  Kam.  maini-lila't)  big  e3^es 

Kamchadalj!??fo-Jti'-6^<!?w^  in  the  large  house 

tafi-qlaul^  pi.  tafi-qla'ulte  (Kor.  Kam.  malqJa'wuJ.,  dual  mal-qla'- 

wulte)  good  man 
ta'n-um-vgflin  good  one 
ma'inu-wa'l  a  large  knife  16.1 
pu' gli-lauti'ynin  big  bare  head  27.13 
d^qd'-Tce'le-fie'us'qdt  bad  kele  woman  37.11 
d^qd-gre'pqdi  bad  little  song  59.5 
teg-ne'us'qdt  a  nice  woman  62.13 
nito'-tu'mni  a  shy  buck  49.5 
Icorga' -ia' ut  a  lively  man  40.3 
lii-ten-evi' rdlin  really  good  cloths  having  33.3 
rig-a^'ttin  a  shaggy  dog  72.28 
elh-u'lcwut  a  flat  stone  (  =  anvil)  77.12 
yitko' mk-u'lcwun  divining-stone  101.3 
Kor3'ak: 

E'nnu  mal-na'witkata  this  is  a  good  woman  Kor.  19.1 
mdl-qJa' will  a  good  man  Kor.  19.10 
tafi-i^'yu  to  (be)  a  good  sky  Kor.  20.2 
Ica'li-qa'nycm  ornamented  (spotted)  palate  Kor.  20.2 
qai-fia'wis'qat  little  woman  Kor.  25.1 
qai-lca' male  little  kamak  Kor.  85.5 

mal-Tcdl-yekoi' gu-wal  knife  with  well  ornamented  handle  Kor.  46.8. 
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4.  When  the  theme  of  a  transitive  verb  appears  as  the  first  part 
of  a  compound,  it  has  a  passive  meaning: 
teik-evi'rin  (ready)  made  clothing  86.22 
a^'tti-yfio-Tcamaanve'ti  to  (by)  doo--,snitfed-(at)-dishes  96.10 
tot-tai'Tca-Tcamaaowe' ti  to  newl}^  made  dishes  96.18 
t^r-igto'-qaie'ne  to  a  newl}^  born  fawn  129.13 

§  117.  Incor p oration  of  Noun 

A  nominal  stem  may  be  incorporated  in  the  verbal  complex,  and 
then  forms  a  unit  with  the  verbal  stem  which  it  precedes.  The  incor- 
porated noun  may  express  the  subject  of  intransitive  verbs,  the  object 
or  instrument  with  transitive  verbs. 

{a)  Intransitive  verbs  which  incorporate  an  inanimate  noun  as  sub- 
ject express  a  verbal  concept  relating  to  a  person. 
uwi'lz  pli' tkurlcin  the  body  becomes  ready 

but  twuwi'h-u-pti' tkurlcin  I  become  body-ready  (i.e.,  I  am  grown 
up) 
va'li  nito'rlzin  (Kor.   Kam.  va'la  mto'ykni)  the  knife  comes  out 
but  vala-nto'rTcin  (Kor.  Kam.  vala-nto'yTcin)  he  is  knife-coming- 
out  (i.  e.,  he  draws  his  knife) 
nuwge'ntoqeii  he  is  one  whose  breath  goes  out  126.9 
awgentoya'nmika  he  is  without  breath  going  out  63.8 
niqolento'a'n  his  voice  goes  out  127.8 
{h)  Verbs  with  incorporated  nominal  object.     It  is  hardly  feasible 
to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  verbs  with  incorporated 
object  and  the  verbal  suffixes  which  form  derivatives  of  nouns  (§  111, 
Nos.  73-77).     These  are  -nita  to  fetch,  -tiiwe  to  take  off,  ix>  to  put 
ON  -gill  to  SEARCH  for,  'U  to  CONSUME,  TO  EAT.     Owing  to  their 
meaning,  these  would  hardly  be  expected  to  occur  without  object,  and 
they  are  always  suffixed  to  it — or  the  object  is  always  incorporated  with 
them.     In  the  texts  the  incorporated  object  is  used  most  frequentl}"  in 
phrases  in  which  the  action  is  performed  habitually  on  a  certain  ob- 
ject, although  incorporated  forms  that  express  single  actions  that  are 
not  performed  habitually  are  not  absent.     On  the  whole,  this  process 
does  not  appear  very  frequently  in  the  texts. 

tigaamnaJ tirkin  (Kor.  Kam.  tiqoyanma' tekin)  orll  slaughter  rein- 
tiixmi'rkm  qa'at  (Kor.  Kam.  timne'Tcin  qoya'wge)]     deer 
qena-take.' chi-lpi' nfige^  me  meat  give! 

gumni'n  e'hilc  gd-hile' U)l-lpi' )ifi-gm  my  son  money-give  him! 
u'tti-mh-J rlcni  (Kor.  Kam.  u-)/iJa'yTcin)  he  breaks  a  stick 
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ri'lhi-cvi'7'kin  (Kor.  Kara,  yi'lhi-cvi'ykiii)  he  cuts  a  finger 

hale' -ipiirkin  (Kor.  Kam.  parika-ipe'Tcjn)  he  puts  on  a  cap 

qaa-mna! arkin  (Kor.  Kam.  (joya-nma'tekin)  he  slaughters  reindeer 

tiTcoihinto'rlciii  I  take  out  glasses 

tilexi'tipi' gtirhin  I  have  a  headache 

gelea'tilvilhi  he  cut  off  her  head  86.7 

nilautipa' tqhi  she  boiled  heads  43.12 

natipa'tinat  they  boiled  fat  14.7 

nenaverjpa' tqen  he  put  cloths  on  him  127.1 

minyebare' ra  let  us  search  for  food  119.18 

valainna'lin  knife-whetter  {vala  knife)  44.4 

niqaa' mnatqm  he  slaughtered  reindeer  48.8,  11 

niqidmeviriu' qin  he  turned  the  upper  part  of  his  trousers  outside 

{qu'yim  upper  part  of  trousers;  viriu  to  turn  out)  46.7 
geleutirgi' tkut'd  scratching  the  head  126.7 
nenaveruioanla' qen  be  asks  for  clothing  126.10 
Tce'rgupge^  he  put  on  the  dress  52.9  * 

qdre'thupge^  follow  the  trail !  52.8 
tiLi-lo^'Tc  looking  for  the  entrance  131.1 
nitiLare'rqen  searching  for  the  entrance  131.1 
qnaunra' gtatye^  take  your  wife  home!  115.8 
va'la-ri'nfa  knife  holding  106.13 
gma'n  ineninuhigrele' t-i-git  thou  art  the  cause  of  blood-vomiting 

93.11 
omqa' -penfa' tye^  they  attacked  the  bears  115.12 

Koryak: 

gayufiyupe' nyilenau  they  attacked  the  whale  Kor.  41.3 
gaqoleya' wage\q<>le  voice;  lya'voa  to  use)  use  3'our  voice  !  Kor.  48.7 
qangekiplena' nu  (to  be  used)  to  strike  the  tire  with  Kor.  30.7 
gavannintalen  she  lost  a  tooth  {ta'vnilni'n  tooth)  Kor.  32.8 

The  attributes  of  the  object  may  be  included  in  the  compound. 

ti-maiftl-lan' ti-pi' gtirhin  (Kor.  Kam.  ti-inal  'ni-\a!wti-pi''ktikin)  I 
much  head  suffer 
Verbs  with  incorporated  object  are  intransitive.     They  may  be  made 
transitive,  however,  when  they  are  referrt  d  to  a  new  object. 

qaanma! arlcin  he  slaughters  reindeer 
qaaniiLi'rlcin  he  slaughters  reindeer  for  him 

tiri'lhiivi'git  (Kor.  Kam.  tiyi'lhicvi'gi)  I  finger-cut  thee  (i.  e.,  1  cut 
your  finger) 

In  a  number  of  Korj^ak  examples  verbs  with  incorporated  object 

appear  as  elements  of  incorporated  complexes.     In  these  cases  they 

are  always  treated  as  intransitive  verbs. 
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qiTJi-a^'lu-tu' iu-naw-i-um  hard-excrement-eating-woman  am  I  Kor. 
47.4' 

tigi'lnu-na'w-iy-iXm  snowshoe-strings-eating- woman  am  I  Kor.  47.4 
{c)  Verbs  with  incorporated  noun  expressing  instrumentality. 
etti-hipce' wa  by  striking  with  a  stick  48.10 
ni-ke' g-tegilinitkxi! qinet  groping  about  with  the  palms  73.26 
gamoLetiTio'laat  they  are  covered  with  blood  91.27 
Koryak: 

I  6ihnmilulaftikin  he  licked  with  the  tongue  Kor.  56.3 

§  118.    Cotnposition  of  Verbal  Stetns 

Compounds  consisting  of  two  verbal  stems  are  quite  common.  In 
all  of  these  the  first  stem  appears  as  qualifier  of  the  second  stem. 

te'rgi-pli'tke  finished  crying  27.11 

a'un-re'ha-tila'gti  with  easy  flying  motion  16.8 

nu-waqe-tva  qenat  sitting  they  were  62.9 

qdmi-pli'ikuk  (Kor.  Kam.  a' wyi-plitbuk)  eating  finishing  (i.  e.  after 

the   meal)   33.11   contains    the  stem   of    the    compound  verb 

gami-tva  to  eat. 
vi'yi-tiui'wunin  breathing  he  drew  them  in  61.4 

Korj^ak : 

ga-m\awa-nka' y)-\en  she  ceased  to  dance  Kor.  48.6 
g-awya' -nkaiv-Jen  he  refused  to  eat  Kor.  51. 3 
gen' atiabat-paa-nvo' -lenat  to  send  them  away  ceased  began  they 
Kor.  72.2 

§  119.  Adverbial  Couiposition 

Intransitive  verbs  are  combined  with  verbal  stems  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  are  with  nouns,  and  then  assume  adverbial  functions. 
Stems  expressing  modality,  quality,  quantity,  appear  frequently  in 
this  position.  The  forms  are  quite  analogous  to  those  treated  in 
§  116.3. 

ine-ten-inpi'lknum  thou  hast  well  vanquished  me  17.7 

qa-tan-yoro-tukwa't-ye  arrange  the  sleeping-room  well  58.6 

tur-qi' tilin  newly  frozen  13.7 

tur-nre'tilin  newly  born  21.6 

ter-kalenfio' qenat  newly  adorned  ones  29.1 

lie-narau'tilB  trul}'^  wife-seeking  57.1 

a^qa'-rkila  badly  pursued  17.6 

tur-ffwkwe'tyi^  he  departed  just  now 

ti-teh-yilqa' tyd^k  (Kor.  Kam.  ti-mal-yilqa'tik)  I  slept  well 
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Koryak : 

aqaLapfiivo'yhin  looks  badl}^  Kor.  13.8 

ga-aqai'pciLen  it  fitted  badly  Kor.  34.9 

ga-qayichilanriivo'len  it  began  to  be  a  little  light  Kor.  18.1 

ga-qa'yi-dulin  he  chopped  it  small  Kor.  53.6 

tan-a' ivy  envoi  he  began  to  eat  well  Kor.  20.7 

ga-mal-inai' viilen  he  bit  well  Kor.  41.4 

ga-nidl-hinta'wlen  he  fled  well  Kor.  41.7 

ga-tuyi'hmina' t-i-gum  I  have  recently  given  birth  Kor.  64.13 
Verbal  nouns  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 

a'richi-tva'rkin  (Kor.  Kam.  a'yitni-tva'yTcin)  you  are  lying  on  the 

side 

§  120*  Multiple  Composition 

Compound  terms  may  include  more  than  two  elements  of  the  classes 
described  in  the  preceding  sections. 

d^qa'^-lu'Trmi-ne'us'qat  (Kor.  Kam.  aqa' -lu'mna-na'wis'gat)  a  bad, 

lazy  woman 
6au6uwa'  -  gai'mici  -lau'lcifiin  reindeer -breeder -rich -man  K,59.4. 
tan-e' tti-ten-poi' gin  a  good,  heavy  ice-spear 
ti-mei' ni-leu' ti-pigtirkin  (Kor.   Kam.  ti-maini-lau'ti-jyi'lctikin)  I 

greatly  head  am  aching 
qine-ti'in-Tni'mli-i'lhi^  give  me  warm  water! 
Uu-wgi-ne'lirkin  heavily  breathing  he  becomes  (i.  e.  he  sighs) 
nel-ep-rilhi'linin  thimble-put-on-finger,  the  second  finger 
t-uwd^' guti-lqdr-re' thit  I  husband-destined   for    brought   to   thee 
(i.  e.  I  brought  you  a  suitor) 
Other  examples  have  been  given  before. 

§  121*  Composition  in  Kanichadal 

The  composition  of  words  in  Kamchadal  is  quite  similar  to  that 
of  Chukchee  and  Koryak. 

he'li-yu'nyudx  (Chukchee  IceU'li-re^w)  spotted  whale 
However,  the  collected  texts  show  that  the  use  of  compounds  is 
much  more  restricted.     Besides,  constructions  are  found  that  do  not 
agree  with  the  synthetic  method  of  Chukchee  and  Koryak. 
ni'mcx'in  p!'ic!  child  being  a  woman  (i.  e.,  daughtei") 
(Chukchee  nee'TciTc^  Kor.  Kam.  naw-a'Jcak  woman-child) 
In  Kamchadal  ololaxi^n  Icl'sti^nc  small  little  houses  the  adjec- 
tive remains  an  independent  word,  as  is  indicated  by  its  being  in 

the  plural  form. 
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§  132.  Consonantic  Shifts 

It  has  been  stated  before  that  the  consonants  I  and  b  are  closely  re- 
lated. A  comparison  of  the  parallel  forms  in  I  and  c  show  that  the 
former  sound  applies  often  to  generalized  terms  and  continued  actions, 
while  the  latter  expresses  the  special  term  and  single  momentary 
action.  This  explanation  applies  well  enough  in  some  of  the  follow- 
ing examples,  but  not  b}'  any  means  in  all  of  them. 

It  would  seem  as  though  this  process  were  no  longer  free.  Still,  a 
few  times  I  heard  the  change  introduced  as  though  it  were  still 
functional : 

palomtE'lirkin  and pacomtE'lirlcin  he  listened 
The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  differences  in  meaning  of 
the  parallel  forms: 
leivu,  teivu  to  walk 
I  forms: 

ga'mga-notai'pH  nilei'vuqinet  they  traveled  through  every  country 

17.9 
gamga-vairge' pu  nilei'vuqin  he  traveled  to  every  being  18.5 
nut^ s' (lak pagtaXkoiJ pu  nilei^vugin  he  traveled  through  the  clefts 

of  the  ground  22.6- 
yei'velqai  Tcu'likd  ralal'vmnoi  an  orphan  child  shall  (from  now  on) 

travel  alone  24.10 
Iceimi'tild  lei'vuTc  rd^' nutqditi  ge'ild  to      traveling   shaman   small 

things  must  be  given  25.9 
gumna'n  atca'ta  lel'wulcin  rui'ilhir   '     give  you  the  means  of  trav- 
eling secretly  93.4 
atia'ta  qdlel'wid^  walk  about  in  secret!  93.5 

notai'pvb  lei'wulit  lu^'ninet  he  saw  them  walking  about  in  the  coun- 
try 113.11 
ia'm  nilei'vutku-i-gir  wh}^  don't  thou  wander  about  (all  the  time)? 
87.18 
&  forms: 
lautiikina! ta  cei'wntkid^  he  walked  (for  a  little  while)  on  the  heads 

8.6 
Icita' III  micei'vutlcud^Jc  let  me  go  79.27;  80.10 
qla'ul  piiki'rgi^  ceivatkulin  a  man  arrived  walking  86.26 
irga'tiTc  ecei'vutkukd  'mi'tyli^k  tomorrow  not  walking  let  me  be!, 

i.  e.,  tomorrow  I  shall  not  go  87.9 
ne'me  cei'vutkui^  again  he  went  87.25;  88.1 

ne'me  cvei' vuikurkiyi  again  he  was  going  (for  a  short  while  and 
once  only)  88.7 
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limi  (initial),  Ivi  (medial);  cuwi  (initial),  cvi  (medial)  to  cut 
I  forms: 

geleu'tilvlUn  the  head  was  cut  off  86.7 
6  forms: 

nedvitkul'vud^ri  they  cut  it  off  27.3 

ni7ie' cviqln^  nine'nuqin  he  cut  it  and  ate  it  43.10  (see  also  72.18) 

nitvl' tkurlcin   re^w  he  was   cutting  the  whale  (when   the    other 

arrived  46.10) 
lUa'lhichin  gecvi'Lin  he  cut  the  eye  106.19 
ginone'ti  citwi'nin  he  cut  it  in  the  middle  109.33 
Icile  (initial),  rkile  (medial);  Tcii  (initial),  rTciie  (medial)  to  follow 
a^qa'-rkila  difficult  to  be  pursued  17.6 
Icileu'  milca'wkwa^n  I  should  not  be  able  to  follow  17.5 
l<:ila'wke^  she  followed  31.2  (here  a  single  act) 
Tcde'nin  he  gave  pursuit  to  him  57.8 
6  form: 

Tcicauca' tye^  he  ran  off  quickl}^  57.5 
Icipl  (initial),  rlcipl  (medial);  Tcij)C  (initial),  rlci/jc  (medial)  to  strike 
I  forms: 
Tci'plinen  um  leu'tik  he  struck  it  on  the  head  (as  he  was  accustomed 

to  do)  110.26 
ga' r'ki])lileii  he  struck  her  (until  she  let  go)  31.4 
t  forms: 

E'nikit  Tcip^i' tlcBiien  suddenly  he  struck  it  35.11 

nineninnuteu' gin  etti-Tci2)ce''wa  he  makes  it  swollen  by  striking 

with  sticks  48.10 
nhiarkipceu' gin  he  gave  it  a  push  63.5 
lilep  (initial),  hep  (medial);  cicep  (initial),  tep  (medial) 
I  forms: 

llle'pgi^  she  looked  up  7.6;  79.11;  see  also  107.14 
gdLe'pgi^  look  up!  79.11;  see  also  107.14 
lile'purlcrnlhe  looks^on 

c  form: 

cice'pgl^  they  looked  about  86.22 

ricide'u7-lci?i  he  inspects 
talaiwu,  tacaiwu  to  strike 

nitalai' wugen  they  strike  him  59.7 

natacal'wuan  they  struck  him  once  59.5 
pli^  pci  to  finish 

uwi'lc  pli' tkurlcin  his  body  becomes  ready 

tuwi' k-i-pci' tlcurkin  I  become  ready-bodies,  i.  e.,  grown  up 
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-Iqiu  verbal  suffix  expressing  requested  action;  -s'qiu  verbal  suffix 

expressing  single  action 
I  form: 

nitule'lqiuqinet  they  would  come  to  steal  13.4 
t  {s')  forms: 

ga7ito's'qeiden  he  rushed  out  57.11 

qaniggeus'qi'wkutki  go  and  wake  them  up  at  once  56.3 

-llku  AMONG  A  number;  -ClliU  INSIDE 

I  form: 

utti'liku  among  the  trees 
6  forms: 
ple'lciiiTcu  in  a  boot  43.4 
wus'qu'mtiku  in  the  darkness  34.5 
-qal^  -qab  by  the  side  of 

ragro'lminqal  from  the  rear  side  of  the  house  61.10 
gmikqa'c  by  thy  side  9.3 

-Iqd/n.,  -s'qdn  top  ^ 
I  form: 

Icoivi'lqan  top  of  glacier  91.16 
6  form: 
gi'this'qdn  surface  of  lake  144.3 
nute' S'qdn  surface  of  ground  98.24 
mel-,  mec  like  to 
/-  form: 

mel-uwd^'quc  it  seems  my  husband  49.9 
6  forms: 
7nec-d^' qdlpe  somewhat  quick  45.10 
ma<5-e^(9'/>^/ somewhat  a  little  better  135.7 
A  number  of  nouns  show  generalW  the  I  forms,  but  have  in  cases 
when  parts  of  the  object  or  special  forms  of  the  object  are  named 
t  forms. 

ye'lithin  tongue  40.10  yeci'tki6hin  tip  of  tongue  40.4 

ri'lhin  fingers  riclu'ikui  finger-tips 

{qlilc)  man  qd'ciki' checa   the    man    trans- 

formed (similar  to  a  man) ' 
u'nel  thongseal  uneH'tJim  thong  of  thongseal 

skin  102.13,  30 
mernil  seal  memice' chni  thong  of  seal  skin 

134.31 

>  See  also -Iqdn  abounding  in  (§104.39). 

'  See  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  Vol.  VII,  p.  449. 
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mULi  blood 


gamobe' jpilen  full  of  di'ied  blood 

68.2 


Also; 


tE'Hrgin  disease  133.7 
cd^'tE  cold 


IeI  sick 
lof-'lE  winter 

To  this  group  may  be  added,  as  also  differing  in  regard  to  the  spe- 
cific character  of  the  term : 


lu^'rTcjn  he  sees 

lele'lhin  mitten 

li'glig  egg 

velo'lJiin  ear 

vilu'ptirkin  he  marks  the  ear 
(of  the  reindeer) 


(bii^-tu'mgin  or  lu^-tu'mgin  old 
acquaintance  (  =  seeing  com- 
panion) 

ie-mingi' Linin  glove  (  =  mitten 
hand) 

bigi'-ttim  egg-shell  (  =  egg- 
bone) 

vilu'-ttim  or  vibu'-ttim  auricu- 
lar bone 

evitii' ptiki  (reindeer)  without 
ear-mark 


Attention  may  also  be  called  to  the  relation  between  the  nominal 
endings  -bJiin  and  -Ihin,  which  have  been  treated  in  §§52,  53,  and  which 
may  also  be  considered  from  this  point  of  view,  -Ihm  being  used  in 
nouns  with  indefinite  meaning,  -tJiin  in  those  indicating  particular 
representation  of  the  class  of  object. 

In  other  cases  the  forms  in  I  and  ^,  while  related,  do  not  differ  in 
their  more  or  less  specific  character,  but  in  other  ways: 


qulile' erJcin  he  cries 

gemle'lin  it  is  broken 
iimi'lin  dHo'net  the  whole  day 

afiqa'li-ra'mkin  maritime  peo- 
ple 

li'flili7i  the  hearty  one,  avenger 
(from  li'nlin  heart,  llnde'er- 
Jtin  he  avenges) 


gutice'erJcin  he  shouts,  makes  a 
noise 

gemie'tkuUn  broken  to  pieces 

umi'di-io'flei  or  umi'6-d^6o'net 
a  long  time 

aflqa'ci-ra'mkmre'indeeT-hTeed- 
ers  who  come  in  summer  to 
the  seashore 

Hne'erJc.in  he  yearns  for  some- 
thing 


§§123-124.  Numerals 

§  123.  Introductory  Itetnarks 

The  system  of  numbers  is  derived  from  manual  concepts.     Even 

the  expression  to  count  really  means  to  finger  (Chukchee  ri'lhirkin^ 

Kor.  Kam.  yilne'lcin,  he  counts  [from  stem  rilh-^  Kor.  Kam.  yilft,  fin 
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gbr]  ).     In  a  number  of  cases  the  relations  between  the  numerals  and 
manual  concepts  can  easily  be  given. 


Chukchee 
TKll'  Linhi 


Kor.  Kam. 

ini'Linen 


am-niro' otken 


qon'a'tinken 


mmgi'tken 


five 


eight 


qonya' acrnin    nine 


mmgi'tten        ten 


Tcilhi'nken 


fifteen 


From  stem 

ming  hand  (con- 
tracted from,  the 
absolute  form 
Tuiingi'Linin) 

am-niro'Tcen        just 

THE    THIRD    (i,    e., 

of  the  second 
hand) 
qon-ya'aci  (Kor. 
Kam.  qonya'waci 
probably  one  be- 
hind i.  e.,  one  fin- 
ger left  over) 

BELONGING    TO      THE 

hands,  refers  evi- 
dently to  the  com- 
pletion of  the 
count  on  two 
hands 

may  be  derived 
from  stem  gitka'lh 
FOOT,  referring  to 
the  five  toes  of 
the  first  foot, 
added  to  the  ten 
fingers 

a  man,  refers  to  all 
the  fingers  and 
toes.  The  form 
qlik  is  obsolete  in 
both  languages. 

Larger  numbers  are  composed  with  ql/'lckhi  or  with  the  ordinary 
modern  word  gla'ul  (Kor.  Kam.  qla'wul)  man. 

The  term  qlig-qli'Mit  or  qli'likin  qla'ul  four  hundred  is  the  high- 
est term  of  the  older  Chukchee  numeration.  P^very  number  higher 
than  four  hundred  is  called  giyeu'-te'gin  limit  of  knowledge.  In 
modern  times  this  term,  under  Russian  influence,  has  been  applied 
to  express  the  idea  of  one  thousand.  This  recalls  the  old  Russian 
term  for  ten  thousand  ma  (Greek  jiopiac),  which  literally  signifies 

darkness. 
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In  Chukchee,  11,  12,  13,  etc.,  contain  the  particle  pa' rot  (also  pro- 
nounced pa'roc)  BESIDES.  This  element,  however,  may  be  omitted. 
It  is  not  used  in  Korj^ak.  The  numbers  9,  14,  19,  99,  are  negative 
verbal  forms  containing  the  negative  prefix  and  suffix  e — Tc&lin  (see 

§  Hi,  4). 

aTTiingitkau'lcELen  not  being  the  tenth 
akilhinkau'TcElen  not  being  the  fifteenth,  etc. 
When  used  as  nouns,  all  numerals  may  take  post-positions.     When 
numerals  stand  with  nouns  with  post-positions,  they  form  compounds 
with  the  nouns  for  which  the  stems  without  affixes  are  used. 

7ningit-Tcale'tela  ta^illi-pli'tkea^k  I  pay  my  debt  with  ten  rubles 
paper  money   {mm git   ten;  Tcale'tol   scratched   one;    -a  instru- 
mental; t-  I;  acifh  diohi]  plitko  to  finish) 
Numerals  are  also  compounded  with  personal  pronouns. 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

nire-mu'ri  fii'ye-tnii'yi  we  two 

nlro' -mBrt  niyo'-inu'yu  we  three 

fii're-tu'ri  ni'ye-tu'yi  ye  two 

fitr^rgeri  Tiiye'thei'ti  they  two 

,  Numeral  adverbs  are  formed  with  the  suffix,  -^«,  -ca  (Kor.  Kam.  -6a) 
(see  §  112,  81),  from  the  stems  of  the  cardinal  numbers,  except  qune'ta 
ONCE  (Kor.  qu'n'ai  Kor.  53.2),  which  is  derived  from  qun  single. 
fiira'ca  giwi'Tcinek  on  passing  the  year  a  fourth  time  12.8 
Distributives  are   formed  with   the  suffix  -yut;   (Kor.  Kam.    -yut 
\diXJi2i\\-yu'wgi  [pi.],  see  §  112,  80),  from  the  stems   of  the  cardinal 
numbers.     In  Chukchee  they  have  also  the  prefix  em-  just  (§  113,  7). 
Ordinals  are  expressed  by  the  verbalized  numerals,  except  one. 
fiireq^e' urkin  (Kor.  Kam.    fiiyeqi'wikiii)   he  is  double,  he   is   the 
second 

Collective  forms  are  derived  from  the  numerals  with  the  suffix, 
-nltn  (Kor.  Kam.  -Ian)  (see  §  124,  p.  841). 

The  Karachadal  numerals  have  almost  been  lost,  and  their  place 
has  been  taken  by  Russian  numerals.  Only  the  first  four  numer- 
als are  still  in  use,  side  by  side  with  their  Russian  equivalents. 
The  word  lune'jin  he  counts  is  also  derived  from  the  stem  lux 

finger  (absolute  form  lytxluxi). 
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Numerals 
1 

2 

Cardinal 

Iconi'n 
Icasx,  Tca'cix 

Iterative 

qun 
ntel 

3 

6oTc 

tol 

4 

dale 

tal 

Ordinal 

nUlfiin 
to'lafia 
taJlafia 

Ica'cix  Iccxo^n  two  dogs 
Ica'oxa^n  JiH  two  mittens 
to'lca^n  Tccxo^n  three  dogs 

Kamchadal  qun  may  be  compared  with  Kor.  Kam.  qun  single. 
Kamchadal  6olc  may  be  compared  with  Kor.  Kam.  niyo'x  three. 
Kamchadal  talc  may  be  compared  with  Kor.  Paren  niya'x  four. 
(perhaps  from  an  older  form  fiica'x) 

§  124:,  Cardinal  Nuuibers  and  OtJier  Derivatives 


Chukchee 

Koryak  Kamenskoye 

Koryak  Paren 

1     Enne'n'^      Enne'- 

Enna'n 

Enne'n' 

n'ce^n 

2  ni'rdq 

3  nlro'q 

4  nii'a'q 

ni'yax 
niyo'x 
na'yax 

hi' tax 
h'lyo'x 
hiya'x 

5     mi'Linen 

mi'Linen 

mi'Lihen 

6     Enna'n  mi' Linen 

Enna' 7\-m.i' Linen 

7     nera' -mi'  Linen 

ha'  a-mi'  Linen 

8     am-niro'  oiken 

niyo' -mi' Lifien 

qon'a'cifiken 

9 

aruingitlcau'lcE- 
len 

qonya'aeinin 

10     mingi'tken 

mingi'tten 

mingi'tken 

11     m 1 71  gi' tile    En- 

mingi'tilc  Enna'n 

ne'n'  pa'rol 
12     mingi'tilc     ni'ra 

mingi'tilc  ni'yax 

13       7 

pa'rol 
ningi'tik     niro' 

pa'rol 
mingi'tilc    nira' 

mingi'tilc  niyo'x 

14     . 

pa'7'ol 
alcilhinlc  au'lc  &- 
len 

mingi'tik  na'yax 

15     ) 

cilhi'nlcen 

mingi'tilc  m.i'Lihe?i 
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Chukchee.  Koryak  Kamenskoye. 

16     Tcilhi' niTcEnne' n'  mingi'tiTc  Euna'n   nii'- 
pa'rol  Linen 

iTciIki'nilc    nira'\ 

pa'rol  \  mingi'tiTcqonya'atrnin 

elilckeu'TcElin     J 

20  gji'klin  qlA 

21  q/l'IclciTc    Enne'n' 

pa'rol 

30     qli'Mkig    rningi'-  (qli'TciTc  mingi'tten 

iken pa'rol  [niyo'x  mi'ngitu 

40    mlraqrqliUckin  /^"^^''^^^  "i^-"'^'^ 


na'yax  mi'ngitM 
50     ni'rdq-qli'lcTcig   ,~-,y^^    ^^•,j^^^     ^,^.jj.^. 

niingi'tcen 


mi7ig i'  tTcen 
pa'rol 


60     niro' q-qle'Tckhi 


80     Mra' q-qle'Tcken 

99    amiLiflqlelcTcau'- 
Icilen 


ymi'Linen  mi'ngitu 

I  niyo'x  qli'Tcu 
Enna'n  rniLinen  mi'n- 
gitu 
{fia'yax  qli'lcu 
iMyo'x  mi'Lifien  mi'n- 
1     gitii 


100     mi  Lin  qle'JcJcen 

200    wiingitqle'Tclchi 
400     qlig-qli'Tckin 


[miLifien  qli'lcu 
\nungi'tde7i  mi'ngitu 
•tiiingi'tten  qli'lcu 
qlik-qli'lcu 

Numerals  are  verbalized  by  the  suflBx  -eu  (Kor.  Kam.  -aw,  -{i)w). 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

fiireqe' urlcin  nlyeqi'wikin  he  is  double,  he  is  the 

second 

fil roqa' urlcin  niyoqa'wekin  he   is   threefold,  he   is 

the  third 

-nlefi  (Kor.  Kam.  -lafl)  with  numerals  form  collective  terms. 


Chukchee 

Enne'nlen 

nire'nlen 

niro'nlan 

O  X 

nlra'nlan 


Kor.  Kam. 

Enna'nlan 
niya'qlan 
niyo'qlan 
naya'qlan 


a  single  one 
two  together 
three  together 
four  together 
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§  125-131.    Adverbs. 

§  125.     MODAL  ADVERBS. 

Modal    adverbs    are    formed    by    means    of    the    inclusive    aflSx 
n{i)-eu,  (Kor.  Kam.  n(i)-au)  (see  p.  810.)     These  forms  are  parallel 
to    the  adjective  form  n(i)-qin  (see  §  49). 

nime'leuMvell  (Kor.  Kam.  nima'lau)  stem  Ch.meZ  (Kor.  Kam  maV) 
nime'leu  qatva'e  be  kind  (to  us) !  a  common  form  of  prayer. 
nimei'fieu  ga'tvulen  a^'Uin  he  made  a  great  promise,  a  dog  101.21 
nu'Tukeu  hi'wkiw  ni'nelqin  the  nights  passed   (there)   became 
many  108.8     (ki'wkiw  is  sing.;  nu'mlceu  adverb). 

These  forms  however  are  not  used  very  frequently,  especially  in 
Koryak.  In  most  cases  they  are  replaced  by  adverbial  composition 
(see  §  119,  p.  832). 

Kamchadal  -q  designates  adverbs. 

omq  deeply  (adjective  o'mldx  deep) 
■me'daq  far  (adjective  me'talax  distant) 
IcH'jhiq  shallowly  (adjective  Icli'jhilax  shallow) 

Note. — I  have  found  a  few  forms  in  Kamchadal  which  corre- 
spond to  Koryak  forms: 

Ti'mi'ta  (Kor.    Kam.    ■ri'mi'tau)    warily   (adjective    Ti'mi'tqin) 
nu'ra^  far. 

Other  adverbs  of  modality  are  derived  from  verbal  stems  in  an 
irregular  manner. 

a'tqeuma  (Kor.  Kam.  atdillau  regular)  badly  K,  G2.72  (stem  d^qd, 

Kor.  Kam.  a^qa;  adjective  form  e'tqin,  Kor,  Kam.  a'tcifl) 
me'cETi'lci  (mec<mel  good;  En'l:!  there)  well  67.22 

me' CEn'Tcu-wa'l-e-um  I  am  a  fairly  good  one  114.34.     Here  met 
does  not  assume  ablaut  (see  p.  763) 
me'rinfe  slowly  (stem-nr;  adjective  form  ni'nfdqin  slow) 
A  number  of  synthetical  bases  are  used  as  adverbs,  either  without 
any  change  or  mostly  with  added  -i ,-^i ,-alci ,-eti  which  are  locative  and 
and  allative  suffixes  (see  §  95).     The  same  bases  are  used  also  with 
va'lin  (Kor.  Kam.  i'taJa^n),     (see  §  76). 

As  adverbs  they  alwa3^s  have  the  ablaut,  those  without  suffix  as 
as  well  as  those  with  the  suffix  -i,-qi,  although  the  locative  generally 
is  used  without  ablaut. 

Adverbs  without  suffixes  are  — 

o'ra  openly  121.30;  stem  ure  (Kor.  Kam.  o'yafi)  (see  p.  862.) 
oma'ka  (Kor.  Kam.  oma'ka  Kor.  61.2)  together;  stem  uvielce 
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ye'ta  in  readiness  105.20,  slowly  64.17  stem  yiU 

a'lva  (Kor.  Kam.  a'Jyafi)  wrongly,  go  away!  Kor.  37.5  stem  elve 

(Kor.  Kam.  alva) 

With  sufiix  -Jci,  -qi 

te'Tci  of  cylindrical  form;  stem  tik. 

Jcoulo'qi  (Kor.  Kam.  Tco'lofi)  round;  stem  Icuwl. 

a'rkici  (Kor.  Kam.  aylcida)  aslant,  stem  arlcid  (Kor.  Kam.  aylci6) 

a'rkici  qata'e  (Kor.  Kam.  ay'lcida  qata'wafi)  more  aslant! 

ve'ti  truly  120.24  {ve'te  107.8);  stem  veih 

ve'tire  straight  (irregular) ;  stem  veih  (adjective  form  nuwe'thdqen) 

ge'me  without  my  knowledge;  ge'mu  103.5   (Kor.  Kam.  a'mu 

Kor,  55.3).     This  form  is  designative;  stem  -{VjMm  not  to 

know. 
rathema'un  without  my  knowledge  11.9.     The  aflBx  re eu  is 

causative. 
geive'ti  without  my  knowledge  120.37;  stem  -{t)liiu  not  to  know; 

allative. 
pulhirra'lci  flatly;  stem  pilJiirri 

apaqa'Li(n)  (Kor.  Kam.  apaqa'ci)  face  downward;  stem  apaqaii. 
pi'tvi,  pitva'lci  double;  stem  pitv 
e'mpuin),  eTnpa'Tci  downcast;  stem  imp 
ti'mla,  timla'lci  close  to;  stem  <^mZ 
yi'chiifi),   yicha'lci   uninterrupted,   stem   yich 

and   several  others. 

Those  with  the  sufiix  -eti,  -gti  express  a  diminished  intensity  of 
the  adverbial  term: 

ceute'ti  somewhat  low;  stem  Hut 
qaie'gti  somewhat  lazy;  stem  qazi 
yerge'ti  somewhat  foolish;  stem  yurg  ^ 
qewregfi  somewhat  hasty;  stem  qiwri 
tafie'ti  somewhat  better;  stem  ten 

All  these  forms  combined  with  -va'lin  (Kor.  Kam  i' tola  a)  are  com- 
monly used  to  express  the  absolute  form  of  the  adjective. 

In  Chukchee  some  of  these  adverbs  may  form  with  the  prefix 
ti'fiki  quite  (§  113,  4)  a  kind  of  superlative. 

tiTik-a' tqeuma  quite  badly 
tink-d^' qdlpe  with  great  hurry 
tinJci-me'rinfe  quite  slowly 

1  See  also  yorgitu-wa'lichin  a  foolish  one  05. 3. 
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Some  others  may  form  dimunitives,  as — 
HtTcinn'u' qdi  very  little  118.6 
qaiaqan'e'qai  a  trifle  more  106.6. 
ti'mteqai  very  near  100.15 
vi^n'VEqdi  very  cautiously  106.16. 

§  126.     LOCATIVE   ADVERBS. 

For  demonstrative  adverbs  see  §  57. 


Chukchee. 


Korj'ak  Kam. 


ei'mcE  103.9  near 

ya'a  113.20  far 

ya'al,  ya'aci  119.29  in  the  rear 

atto'ol  in  the  front,  earlier;  atto'oca  8.7  in  the  front,  down  the  coast. 

j/lrgo'l  68.35;  girgo'gca  123.7  above 

iu'til  below 

I'uca-iuiai'pu  from  below  131.5 

mra'  on  the  right  hand 

fia'eETi'ki,  nac(h)-e'n-ki;  stem  naih,  on  the  left  side 


ro'ten-fcz  52.11;  stem  roCfti, on  the  other  shore 

fia'rgin;  stem  fia'rgin  outside 

o'nmi  inside 

onmicBkoi'pu  from  within  59.9 

<'Tni  where  (is  it)  81.16 

i'c£a,i'£iaq  near  the  surface 

i'6ca  nitva'nat  if  they  had  remained  on  the  surface  68.27.. 
ra'nau  straight  ahead 


I'mla  close  by. 


Ha'lhil  on  both  sides,  on  all  sides  129.24 

rima'gti  farther  on,  beyond 

a'ihita  side  by  side 

em-nu'nki  inland  112.6 

wu'rri  on  the  back 

ya'gna  in  the  presence 

Tiagnau'ki  (ri-yagna-u-ki;  ri — u  causative)  opposite  to  100.28 

kamle'li  around 

am-liga'nh  back  to  back 

ye'tir  half-way  109.1 

rinere'  askance 

wolva'ki  across;  stem  wulv 

tuUte'li  lengthwise 

te'ie  along 

qa'ci,  qa'ia  close  to  (see  §  100.26) 

ai'gipu  windward  111.10  (eig  odor  coming  with  the  wind;  -ipti  ablative). 


cei'mik 

ya'wak 

ya'wal 

atta"yol  Kor.  39.7 

gicho'l,  giSho'ia 

i'wtil 

mya' 

na'cnin-qai,   ■Hac'He'ti;    stem 
nacfi 

yocne'ti;  stem  yoiii 

na's'hin  Kor.  04. 8 

aninka'liku  Kor.  60.9 


(K.  K.  ya'nau,  Kamchadal 
cnil) 

(K.  K.  ti'mla,  Kamchadal 
ti'mal) 

ga'lnil  Kar.  58.2 

yimai'tl 

a'inita 

am-nunik 

wu'sstfi  Kor.  30.3 


mal-volve'ti,  volva'kl 
eu'letin 


Most  of  these  may  form  compounds  with  nominal  and  verbal 
stems,  or  with  the  locative  of  the  noun. 


•  The  form  roihi'tl  to  the  other  shore  30.11  suggests  a  nominal  stem. 
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nuwolvenafta'tvagen  across  sitting  was  carried  145.3  {n{u) — gin 

nojninalizing  prefix;  wulv  across;  inefte  to  sit  on  a  sledge;  tva 

to  be) 
gumugga' gna  in  my  presence 
eulete'l-va'lin  of  elongated  shape  91.15 
ya' rau-lilia' nlingad-va'lin  to   the   houses  from   the   other   side 

being  11.7 
Wrki-irgo'l  at  sunrise  104.16 
va' am-girgog6a' gti  up  river  119.14 
Tcamle'ii  -ya'rak  around  the  tent  104.20 
yoro'wti  Icamle'li  sleeping  room  all  around  12.10   {yoro'wti  al- 

lative) 
ve'emilc  va'e^  ga'6a  he  lived  close  to  the  river  122.8 
Nota'rmenqada  close  to  Nota'rmen  121.10 

§  127.     Temporal  Adverbs. 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Kamchadal 

ti'te 

ti'ta  Kor.  27.7 

ite 

when 

E'n'Tci 

E'nhi  Kor.  39.2 

Icna^fi,  nur 

then 

ETi'fiite'q 

of  late 

lu'inna  19.1 

gu'mJan'KoT.  84,11  te'nax 

again 

pi' tkd-lumfia 



double  again,  i.  e. 
the  third  time 

ya'net  43.9 

ya'not 

at  first 

yep 
te'le  7.1 

ye'ppe 

still 

in    olden    times 

telenye'p  112.20   ankiyep 
tite'ep                    titoo'n 

long  ago 

from  what  time 

on,  after  a  long 
time  Kor.  57.5 

gi'nmil  83.19 

i^ne 

recently 

ginmiye'p 





from  recent  time 

on 
now,  at   present 

^V^5  21.1;  36.9 

a'6hi  Kor. 

30.9 

neFn 

ai'vE 
aivsnd'a'p 

ai'give  Kor. 

78.26 

a'tintk 

yesterday 

from    yesterday 

(aiVEn-yep) 

aigo'on 

aigoond'a'p 

qlanlc 

on 
lately 
from   late  times 

(aigoon-yep) 
jrga'tik 

miti'w  Kor.  21.8 

a'jujk 

on 
to-morrow 

kitu'r 

vo'tm-ai'nun 

i'xiltu 

last  year 

Icituje'p 
(kitur-yep) 

from  last  year  on 
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Kor.  Kam. 


ya  wyin 


Chuckchee 

Icitur-fio' on 
yawri'nak 

'pe'Le  20.2  

pi'tkd-yawnak      

citl7.Q  

pa^nena  54.9         pa'nena 

Kor.  15.6 

l'ne,%'nenll3Al  

qidi'ninek  quli'nikalc 

aioJc  118.20  va^yuk     Kor. 

21.3  va^'aJc 

Kor.  56.5 

fki'  nsn  qac  

qole-t-aHo'  qole'-alo' 

aivE    na'nen-         aigiv-ai'gi- 

qat  vetna 

imitito'net  a'mnuc,  Kor. 

53.1,  a' wwn 
a'mnut  Kor. 

54.5 


Kamchadal 


a'mkinido  112.8 
(e'm^/n  every) 

6o  probably 
analogous 
to  de  nu- 
meral ad- 
verbial ; 
a  suflBjx) 


ai'fium  Kor. 
61.1 

a'mliin 


quLi'-thi'wik 
diq-etuwd'Jc  4:4: A 


wH^'tku 
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yu'Iaq     Kor. 

16.2;  64.10 
wu''tcu  Kor. 

31.2;   41.2; 

47.9;  80.2 
wo^'tvah  Kor. 

96.8 


tal'a'nmik 


Tconipol 


many  a  year  ago 

next  year 

soon 

the    year    after 

next 
before^this 
another      time 

early 

afterwards 


day  after  to-mor- 
row 

day  before  yes- 
terday 

always 


all  the  time 


long  ago 

after  that    Kor. 

II 
in  future  years 
all  at  once 

iciq     see      § 

113.13) 
for  a  long  time 

just  then 
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Chuckchee  Kor.  Kara.  Kamchadal 

un^'tku  itu^'pil  after  a  while  (see 

eto'pel  Ch.) 

akila^'c  Kor. just  now 

27.4;  28.3 

.    "  akila^'t  Kor.  

27.5 

ve'tha-qo'nom  just  now 

Kor.  56.10  

'pice'  Kor.  14.11       — — ■  for  a  while 

■  goia  Kor.  70.14 aftera while 

qu'lin  Kor.  60.2 afterwards 

— • —  ninvo'c[  Kor.  13.5 many  a  time 

A  number  of  these  are  adverbial  phrases: 

quli'ninek  at  something  else  (from  guli  some,  ni'Tcek  see  p.  731). 
qole-t-aHo'  another  day 
imicico'fiet  all  da3's 
irga'tilc  on  to-morrow,  etc. 

Other  adverbial  terms  are  derived  by  means  of  post-positions  from 
the  forms  here  given. 

irgate'ti  towards  to-morrow 
irga'thupu  from  to-morrow 

Others,  like  lumfia  again,  yanet  at  first,  do  not  take  post-positions. 
Seasons  of  the  year,  sections  of  the  day  and  night  are  expressed 
by  the  locative — 

wulqdtvi'lc  in  the  evening  time  120.3  (wu'lq  darkness  -tvi  to  at- 
tain a  certain  quality  §110,  68) 
Id^le'fiki  in  the  winter  51.1  (stem  IdHefi) 
irgiro'k  at  dawn  {^rg  dawn;  -ru:  phenomena  of  nature  (§110,  71) 

Following  are  some  examples  of  their  use. 
yep  still 

yep  wu'Jcwu  y a' rani  na'qam  but  the  tent  was  stOl  stone  107.11 
yep  irgiro'lca  while  (the  day)  was  not  yet  dawning  56.8 
mi'nkri  re'lqu  va'ma  yep  while  he  is  still  in  the  inner  room  135.15 
telen-ye'p  in  olden  times  61.5 
telen-ye'pJcin  belonging  to  olden  times  61.5 
yep  e'dhi  not  yet 
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gl'nnitlkin  lately 

e'nmen  lu'ur  gi'nmilkin  ro'o  then  there  was  the  one  who  had 

lately  been  eaten  35.9 
me'mElqai  gi'nmilkin  Eni'n  timyo'  yarro'nen  the  seal  he  had  lately 

killed,  he  put  in  his  bosom  43.8 
gi'nmilkin  lo^'o  the  one  recently  seen  104.8- 
pe'nin(e)  as  before 

pe'nin  nima'yEnqanachin  of  large  size  as  before  20.5 

pe'nin  Eni'n  i'gitkin  lu^'lqal  it  was  his  face  as  before  77.14 

pe'nin  tautawa'tilin  as  before  he  barked  104.13 

peninei'-git  lei'wul-i-git  from  olden  times  on  thou  art  travelling 

133.12" 
pa'nena  releulewe'urkin  will  you  as  before  do  wrong?  20.12-21.1 
pa'nena  nikitima'tqen  he  was  as  before  extending  his  hands  47.8 
qdn've'r  e'nmen  irga'tik  pa'nena  luulqdtvi'i^  at  this  time  then  in 

the  morning  it  became  as  before  dark  54.9 
go'onqan  panena'gti  genlete'td  that  to  the  former  (place)  is  carried 

133^2 
Koryak : 

assa'kin  pa'nin  gayo^'olen  the  one  of  the  other  day  (who) 
before  had  found  him  Kor.  52.6 

pa'nena  .  .  .  ga'npilen  another  time  he  stuffed  it  in  Kor.  15.6 

qa'wun  pani'ta  mi'kinak  nayamata'ge  though  some  time  thou 
wilt  marry  some  one  Kor.  78.17 

pa'ninau  vaca'pgidnu  .  .  .  the  scars  of  former  times  Kor.  86.1 

Cit  FORMERLY 

a'mEn  6it  gumu'w-ci'mgutd  a^qa'-rkila  gene'l-i-^m  before  this,  in 

my  own  mind,  I  have  become  one  who  can  hardly  be  pursued 

17.6 
Enqa'n  ui'nd  cit  ene'nkdlin  that  one  formerly  had  no  spirits  60.1 
cit  vai  ke'lE  Eccaka'ta  nilei'wuqin  formerly  there  ke'lE  wandered 

outside  61.6 
qailo'qum  cit  kime'k  me' CEn'ku-iva'l-eura  in  truth  formerly  I  was 

a  fairly  good  one  114.34 
6it  um  wutkekinei'-giim  formerly  I  belonged  to  this  place  97.10 
guiwele'ii'n  cit  one  who  had  formerly  had  evil  charms  50.11 
cit  mitu'ren'mik  eu  ge'nu  fii'rd-mu'ri  before  we  were  born  to 

father,  we  two  K,44.2-3 
The  following  example  seems  to  refer  to  the  future : 
cit  Ehigiqai' giipu  ta'aH  e'un  ui'fia  after  some  time  they  passed  by 

the  father's  place  and  (there  was)  nothing  109.34-35 
tele  in  olden  times 

te'le  e'nmen  .  .  .  ndqdlici'tqinet  in  olden  times,  then  they  were 

at  war  7.1 
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pe'Le  soon 

naqa'm  pe^ze  numqitvi' qin  but  soon  it  decreased  in  size  20.2 

pe'ze  neu^'ttin  to'pa'wkwe^  soon  the  bitch  was  104.7 
a'chi  va'n  this  time 

a6hi  va'n  qo'npu  mdla'ti  this  time  it  grew  much  better  Kor. 

20.5-6 
e'chi-van  ti'nmin  this  time  I  killed  her  (Lesna)  Kor.  97.13 
achi  va'n  qaye'm  this  time  not  Kor.  54.3  (see  also  Kor.  20.5; 

54.3) 
a'chi  just  now  (i.  e.  before  a  little  while) 

a'6hi  ni'w-i-gi  qanga'tiyJcin  now  you  said,  "it  burns"  Kor  30.9 
adJhi'kin  nenenaye'ye-ge?  wert  thou  looking  for  it  just  now? 

Kor.  49.8-9 
acTiiki'cu-ai'nalca  now  do  not  cry!  Kor.  60.7 
See  also  Kor.  68.13 

§128.  Miscellaneous  Adverbs  and  Conjunctions,  Chukchee. 

On  the  following  pages  I  give  a  list  of  adverbs  and  conjunctions 
without  attempting  to  differentiate  between  the  two  groups.  The 
meaning  of  many  of  the  adverbail  or  connective  particles  is  so  un- 
certain that  a  division  seems  hardly  possible.  Many  of  them  have 
such  nice  shades  of  meaning  that  they  can  not  be  rendered  ade- 
quately in  English. 

The  use  of  such  particles  is  much  more  extended  in  Chukchee 
than  in  Koryak.  In  Kamchadal  most  of  the  particles,  particularly 
most  conjunctions  have  been  lost  and  replaced  by  Russian  loan- 
words. 

The  particles  occur  frequently  in  groups  as  will  be  seen  for  in- 
stance in  the  use  of  urn,  ELo'n,  a'msn,  etc.  Some  are  always  post- 
positional and  tend  to  unite  phonetically  with  the  word  they  modify 
(see  examples  under  um) 

Unif  Inif  -711     an  emphatic  adverb.     It  is  always  postpositional 
and  seems  to  emphasize  the  word  to  which  it  is  attached 
Following  nouns: 
Enfa'q  ne'us'qdt  um  .  .  .  nanra'gtaLen   then   the  woman  .  .  . 

took  it  home  28.5-6 
penyo'lhin  um  nlete'tyi^  the  hearth  blazed  up  32.3 
wu'rgirgin  Um  vai  ge'pTciLin  the  noise  reached  there  32.13 
inpina'dJiin  um  Eii'gin  gene'wdnd  the  old  father  and  his  wife  33.9 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 54  §  128 
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Enqa'n  E'n'Tci  erre't  fie'us'qdt,  .  .  .  qora'lc  um  uwd^'qud  there  was 
only  she  the  woman,  .  .  .  with  the  reindeer  (was)  the  hus- 
band 51.9-10 

uwd^'qucitd  um  by  the  husband  39.6 

yorou'ti  um  to  the  sleeping  room  39.10 
Following  pronouns : 

wo'tqan  um  vai  this  one  here  45.12 

Enqa'n  um  vi'n'vi  te'rgilin  this  one  who  was  weeping  secretly  49.1 

gumna'n  um  I  137.1 
Following  verbs: 

teqe'lignin  um  a'mi  she  made  a  cap  too  28.8 

ye'tti-m  vai  she  came  there  29.13 

qapleta't  um  qora'ni  the  reindeer  fell  down  51.6 

guq,  gemi's'qdlin  um,  a'ni  it  is  deep!  53.1 

minpeWa^n  um  let  us  leave  it  53.1 
The  emphatic  um  appears  frequently  in  combination  with  other 
particles.     Examples  of  these  will  be  found  on  the  following  pages. 
J 'till  also,  furthermore, 

j'mi  am-viye'irgd  gi'lhin  naranaufbo'fiin  furthermore,  by  only 
breathing  on  the  skin,  he  shall  be  cured  24.4-5 

i'git  I'mi  yei'velqdi  liu'likd  ralai' vinhoi  furthermore,  from  now 
on  an  orphan  child  may  travel  alone  24.10 

imi  fiounou'lin  in  e' he  wu'iku  eplci'rJcdlin  g  u'nurJc  not  even  a 
hair  here  would  reach  me  93.6 

i'gir  I'mi  Nota's'qa-Va'irgin  narataaro' fiinofiin  from  now  on, 
furthermore,  the  Ground-Beings  shall  be  given  sacrifices  25.1-2 

Enqa'at  gei'lqdieet  I'miil  they  also  were  sleeping  55.2 
ina'n  exhortative  particle 

pu'ru  ina'n  wo'tqan  va'ls  mi'ilhir  in  exchange  let  me  give  thee 
this  knife  15.12  (see  also  93.30;  103.31;  104.3) 

ina'n  am-taaro'fia  qdtci'gitki  no'ta-mla' irgitkon  only  with  sacri- 
fices provide  the  ground-crevices  24.1-2 

le'uti-tELe^n  ina'n  nanwa'qea^n  let  the  head-sufferer  be  seated! 
45.11 

In  the  following  example  ina'n  appears  with  the  future: 

ina'n  tre'etyd^  med-d^'qdlpe  I  shall  come  quickly  45.9-10 

The   following   are   probably   derived    from    the    demonstrative 
stem  En- 

E'nlhlt  all  at  once 

na'qam  s'nilcit  poi'ga  niti'npUqen  um  but  all  at  once  they  struck 
him  with  a  spear  36.2 
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In  most  cases  E'nilcit  appears  in  coordinate  clauses  and  may  be 
translated  as  soon  as 

e'nmen  E'niJcit  rilu'tku  then  all  at  once  he  moved  16.5 

E'nikit  uwi'Tc  Icipci'tkenen  (as  soon  as)  he  struck  the  body  (i.  e. 

himself)  35.11 
E'nilcit  urn  naramata'git  (as  soon  as)  they  will  take  thee  36.9-10 
E'nilcit  gai'mi'cin  nigite'd^n  (as  soon  as)  they  looked  upon  the 

wealth  107.16 
E'nilcit  recipe'tijd^  (as  soon  as)  you  will  be  submerged  114.22 
E'nilcit  ns'rgid^n  ilule'tyi^  as  soon  as  he  was  loose  he  stirred  102.25 
E'nilcim  gite'nin  ...  as  soon  as  he  looked  on  it  23.9 
Enna'nl  in  like  manner 
Eara'q  then  (see  under  e'nmen) 
Efiqana'ta  therefore  (instrumental  of  Enqa'n,  by  that) 

Eugana'ta  E'nqu  tilgi'rkinet  therefore  I  gave  them  up  R46.39 
Enqana'ta  no'c-e-um  gene'l-i-um,  therefore  I  become  poor  E,45.28 
gafio'twey-gum  Enqana'ta  qo'n'pu  therefore  I  became  quite  poor 

1145.28  ■ 
Enqana'ta  ilva'-neta'gti  titegge'nirkin  therefore  I  wish  for  the 

wild  reindeer  country  R46.52 
Enqana'ta  caucuwa'^a'mlciclia  a^'ttin   niggi'pqin   therefore   the 
reindeer  breeding  people  keep  dogs  1153.31 
En*ke'mTt%    En-qe'riilr,    En'ke'mir  e'uv  moreover    (see   also 
ache'Tnira) 

En'qe'mir  e'ur  a^qa'-ra'mlcidhin  ya^'rat  moreover,  they  are  very 
bad  people  R  53.20-21 
En-qam  then  (see  under  e'nmen) 
Ewnata'l  this  time. 

EWfiata'l  um  li'iti'lhi-gir  from  now  on  I  shall  know  thee  93.21 

En'nata'l  Enqa'n  ru'nin  this  time  she  ate  90.6 

En'nata'l  anqanqacagti  .  .  .  ri'ntininet  this  time  she  threw  them 

seaward  49.6 
En'nata'l  Icirvete'ru  qinetei'lcitilciToin  now  on  jostle  me!  (literally 

with  elbow  jostling  do  me)  61.3 
En'nata'l  um  revi^'ntilc  this  time  (if  you  do  so)  you  will  die  64.19 
En'nata'l  um  qaTheqami'tvatik  of  that  you  may  eat  your  fill  65.31 
En'nata'l  um  qa's'qdce'whwi^  this  time  he  did  it  in  earnest  83.20 
En'nata'l  um  lu-ora' lueLan  this  time  they  were  real  people  84.29 
En'fiata'l  um  i'ppe  gina'n  i'me  rd^'nut  em-ginH'td  nine'nti-git 

this  time  evidently  you  for  everything  lie  in  ambush  93.20 
En'nata'l  um  na'nmirlcrn-e-git  this  time  he  will  kill  you  114.32 

En'nata'l  Euqa'n  errettegm  this  time  it  is  ended  R4.50 
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'nkri  gratis 
Enni'jv  thus 

nignopitva'qen  EWfii'n'  iri'diTcu  he  remained  crouching  thus  in 
his  coat  7.4 

En'-ni'w  um  nan  nipiu'riqin  thus  that  one  plunged  along  8.11-12 

qagno'pge^  .  .  .  En'fii'n'  crouch  down  thus  32.4 

e'he  En'fii'n'  va'la  inenu'lcdli-muri  not  of  [thus  being]  such  we 
eat  34.9-35.1 

Also  9.4;  15.4;  90.1,  10;  94.1;  95.34;  105.17 
En 'fill  thus 

E'n'Tiu-wa'l-e-git  such  a  one  art  thou  70.25 

En'fiu-wa'li-te're  such  are  you  106.28 
E'n'fiot  thus 

ni'wkwd^n  E'n'fiot  they  spoke  thus  78.4 

ti'wkwd^lc  s'nflot  I  say  thus  15.8 
ELO'n  emphatic  particle 

giTc  ELo'n  oh!  10.1 

ELo'n  ginni'lcu  ne'lydH  now  they  became  (our)  game  12.2 

giTc,  e'nmen  fiipe'dH.    ELo'n  re'mJcin  tumge'wJcwi^  oh,  they  landed. 
Now  the  people  became  friendly  14.1 

ELo'n  En'flu'-wa'le-git  such  a  one  art  thou  21.11 

ELo'n  mirri'wlcut-Tiit  let  us  bind  thee  23.8 

ia'm  ELo'n  ten'ne'urkin  why  doest  thou  laugh?  30.3 

ELo'n  nara'nmugit  they  will  kill  thee  37.10 

ELo'n  vai  tiyi'lirlcin-i-git  this  one  I  give  thee  104.1 

ELo'n  gina'n  Ew'n  Piii'yfi-i-git  thou  art  Rheum  103.21 

i'git  Um  ELo'n  but  now!  123.18 
Here  belongs  also — 

e'miion  somewhere  97.23;  121.1  (<emi-ELo'n) 

e'miLonai'nm  (augmentative  of  e'miLon)  43.6 
awe'tiiivaq  suddenly,  at  once 

awe'tuwaq  ewTcwe'tyi^  suddenly  he  left  R  13.27 
yilg-awe'tuwaq  naus'qati'yflin  orgu'tkini  Tcenema'nnen    at    once 
he  tied  the  girl  to  the  sledge  R  13.23 
a'niEii  um  elo'u  expresses  displeasure,  somewhat  like  German 
"aber  doch"  without  disjunctive  meaning. 
gik,  a'msn  um  elo'u  notas'qa'wkwe^   Oh,  the  land  is  near  8.8 

("aber  das  Land  ist  doch  nahe") 
guq,  a'TYiEnum  ELo'nti'Tnquk  pela'arkin  oh.,  some  are  leaving  8.9. 
guq,  a'mEU  um  ELo'n  .  .  .  re'mlcrn  qdifiunre'lqid  oh,  the  people 

will  come  10.3-4 
guq,  a'msn  um  Ew'n  minrvj1curJcin-i'-git  let  us  tie  thee  20.9; 
see  also  23.13 
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a'mEn  Hm  elo'u  e^'tqi  nintewimin'ge't-i-um  I  was  badly  tortured 

by  them  21.9 
a'rriEn  um  elo'u  Nota's'qa-Va' irga  ini'wkwi^  I  am  told  by  the 

Ground-Beings  23.11-12 
guq,   ELo'n  Um  a'rriEn  ga'mga-vairge'pu    timete' wkwd^Tc   among 

all  beings  I  could  not  do  it  18.9 
ELo'n  um  a'mEn,  wotganai'nm  elo'u  garaqecJia' Leu  that  big  one, 

what  has  the  bad  one  done!  31.9 
artiEU  iim  elo'u  wot  uivd^'qucitd  ai'raak  em  e^'lu  getei'lciliu  this 

husband  made  the  whole  carcass  into  excrement  81.11 
a'mEU  um  elo'u  fie'us'qdt-i-gir  so  you  are  the  woman  136.15 
a'wiEfi  seems  to  introduce  an  unexpected  event— and  then  unex- 
pectedly— or  to  introduce  an  entirely  new  idea,  to  which  emphasis, 
is  given  40.4;  41.12. 
a'mEn  um  e' mnen  phiyo'lhin  nuurgirge'tqin  and  then  unexpectedly 

the  hearth  made  a  noise  32.8 
e'nmen  wn  uwd'qnt  qla'ul  a'mEn  um  nitvetta'qen  wulh-e' rdqaia 

a'msn  um  vai  W i-ten-evirdiin  then  the  man,  the  husband,  was 

standing  there  unexpectedly  with  a  little  thin  fur  shirt,  unex- 
pectedly really  well  clothed  33.2 
also  24.1;  29.11;  33.11;  39.3,  4,  5;  38.9,  11;  81.1;  88.8 
am^a'mBnoh\  (another  idea)  56.8 
— ,  a'TTiEn-!  58.7 
a'mEn-um  8.10;  9.5;  13.10;  9.13;  39.3;  58.5;  65.20;  77.29;  80.25; 

89.9;  93.31;  99.1;  101.2 
a'niinain  (=  aniEn-um  15.10) 

a'mEn  um  fiot!  such  a  one  98. 33 
a'mEn  Um  elo'u  S.S,  9;  10.3;  39.1,  13;  41.6;  64.1;  81.11;  elo'u 

um  a'mEn  31.9  (see  under  elo'u)  it  should  not  be  expected,  but 
a'mEn  um  qare'Tn  16.9;  a'mEn  qarem  but  I  will  not!  16.1 
a'mEn  um  naqa'm  39.4;  na'qam  a'mEn  63.11;  however 
venli'i  um  a'TnEU  40.7 
a'tnl 

tepe'lignin  um  a'mi  she  made  a  cap  too  28.8 
nanauaqa' gcifiin  um  a'mi  geggeu'lin  the  little  child  awoke  55.3 
telenye'p  iim  a'mi  long  ago  61.5-6 

Icirga'm  iim  a'mi  .  .  .  well  (if  you  had  found  him)  121.4 
a'fil  an  emphatic  particle  ( ?) 

e'nmen  a'ni  qdnu'r  quu  nute's'qdn  then  certainly  just  like  ground 

8.6 
e'nmeu  a'ni  gilu'tJculin  then  she  practised  shamanism  39.7  (see 

also  39.8,  9;  40.4;  102.15;  104.35;  105.2,  15;  109.32) 

gedeuite' Lin  um  a'ui  she  was  startled  29.6-7 
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genpeu'Un  umn  a'ni  he  became  quite  decrepit  107.26 

a'ni,geilitTcoi'vulin  u'ldcdm  so  they  distributed  vessels  14.1 

a' ni ,gilu' tkulin  he  beat  the  drum  107.9 

a'ni ,getipeine'lin  he  continued  to  sing  102.17 

a'ni  a'ttau  for  no  particular  object  30.4 

a'ni  qu'nuin,qanto'e^  oh,  look  here!  come  outl  81.27 

afai*' without  purpose;  for  no  particular  reason;  it  does  not  matter 
atau' ,  W en  re' qdrkin  (you  went  to  no  purpose)  what  is  the  matter 

with  thee?  18.6 
atau' ,  le^'nve  (to  no  purpose,  only)  in  order  to  be  looked  at  19.2 

(also  19.6;  23.1;  30.4;  48.12;  125.1,6) 
ata'um  ni'rgipa'tqen  to  no  purpose  was  he  discussed  15.7 
gH^nkeli'y-gir,  a'ttau  it  is  your  (own)  tattooed  face;  (you  act)  to 

no  purpose  77.8 
attau'    girgo'l-qla'ule   nine'lhdqin  for    no    particular  reason  he 

takes  it  for  the  man  above  124.6-7 
guq,  attau'-qun  o'rgoor  ye'taqdtdi'grn  just  get  (your)  sledge  ready 

105.20  (see  also '119.18) 
e,  gu'nd,  a'ttau  oh,  well,  it  does  not  matter  78.7 
guk,  attau'  gumi'lc  oh,  it  does  not  matter,  with  me  (sit  down)  78.24 

ache'tnlra,  acJie'nilra-n-e'ur  moreover  (see  also  En'Tce'mir) 

a'limi  disjunctive 

a'limi  alo^ka'gti  va'lE-um  although  I  am  invisible  22.10 
a'limi  va'lE  ra'qalqal  however,  there  is  no  need  of  the  knife  57.4 
Jca'lco,  a'limi  inelu^'~kdlinet  he  has  not  seen  them  anyway  70.32 
ya'am  tile'lit  a'limi  lu'ur  nan  titqd'nninet  but  it  swallowed  them 

71.3 
a'limi  quwalo'murkin  um  ve'ti  do  obey!  88.10 
a'limi  ene'nilin  however,  he  was  a  shaman  105.1 
a'limi  Tcamagra'nnoi  he  really  gave  a  start  101.16-17 

wlU'tnna  expresses  surprise  (see  lu'mna) 

g.uq,  a-lu'mna  qai've  git  oh,  is  that  so,  is  it  thou?  97.13 

a-lu'mna  is  that  so?  i21.1;  125.7 

a-lu'mfia  no' on  me'nin  who  was  here?  109.21 

a^'qdlpe  quickly  122.2 

ei'ukf  ai'ok 

ina'n  ai'elc  neuHte'pilc  trenurete'ur  let  me  in  due  time  make  it 

appear  (be  born)  through  a  female  dog  121.31 
giTc,gini'1c  ei'uk  eJcdlu'lc  oh,  in  due  time  (I  see)  thee  at  last  19.4 
En'qa'm  ina'n  ai'elc  .  .  .  re'etyd-  then  after  a  while  ...  he  shall 
come  83.5-7 
Also  118.20 
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e'un  seems  to  be  a  connective  with  weak  temporal  tone. 

Tni'fikri,  e'nmen,  ge'mge-ni'lcin  Tii'nqai  nena' gtogen,  e'un  navi^'qin 
how,  then  to  whomsoever  a  child  is  born,  and  (then)  it  dies  20.8 

fvi'lhd  ge'wkuLin  e'un  7iinenlipe'tqdet  with  thongs  he  is  tied  and 
he  breaks  them  20.9 

e'ur  puM'rgi^  e'un  nelki'nkdH  then  she  came  and  they  had  gone 
abroad  31.2 

e'ur  Enqa'n  d^'ttwet  geti'neneLin,  e'un  gepli'tkuleet  and  that  boat 
was  loaded  and  they  had  finished  31.1 

qagno'pge^  .  .  .  e'un  eze'pTcd  sit  with  head  bent  down  .  .  .  and 
do  not  look  32.4-5 

" en'ne'  e Le' pled, "  e'un  walo'mge^  "Do  not  look!"  and  she  obeyed 

e'un  nine'cviqin  and  they  cut  it  72.18 

e'un  gepelgdruceu'linet  ne'wanti  and  their  wives  had  become  de- 
crepit with  age  72.29 

deq-alvam-va'lit,  e'un  I'pe  Tcele'td  gayo^'laat  how  very  extraordi- 
nary! and  evidently  they  are  visited  by  kelet  106.8 

e'nmen  e'un  s'n'lci  nitva'qen  i'me-rd^'nut  and  then  there  was 
everything  106.32 

e'un  yara'ne  nine'lqin  and  it  became  a  house  107.14 

gilc,  ripe't  um  e'un!  (now  they  are  coming!)  11.10 

giJc,  neqe'm  e'un  qare'm  e'un,  gilc  oh,  but  it  was  not  there  27.11 

gai'midin  nigite'd^n,  e'un  IcuJcwa't-lcolco'nalJiin  they  looked  at  the 
wealth  and  all  was  turned  into  dry  leaves  107.16 

Note:  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  prefix  e'un-  actual,  prin- 
cipal, as  in  e' U7h-ne'lvul  principal  herd;  a'un-geta'gti  just  in  their 
SIGHT  83.28 
euVf  eur-uni  is  connective  and  with  the  added  connotation  at 

THAT  time;  it  always  refers  to  two  events  taking  place  at  the 

time. 

ra'gtia^t^  Eii'qa'm  e'ur  Imnnena'e^  the}'^  went  home,  and  at  the  same 

time  he  also  followed  120.26 
e'lor  girgiTonta'hen^  a^'ttwild  nicamitaqen  at  that  time  the  dawn 

came,  (and)  a  boat's  crew  crept  up  to  him  10.9 
^ urrirlca'tai'unin^  '''' E'ur yflqa  narayo^' git^  muru'wmil  qaine'i^^ 

at  that  time  the  walrus  said  to  him,  "At  the  time  when  sleep 

overtakes  3'ou,  roar  like  we  (do)"  10.6 
e'ur  um  qoHaTo'ciH,  Aiwhuanpnm' chdqai  gHulin  at  the  time  -w^hen 

they  began  to  make  a  noise,  the  little  old  St.  Lawrence  Island 

man  said  11.10 
a^' ttwu-ye' nki  lugite'qin,  e'ur  iim  geyi'reLtn  they  looked  into  the 

canoe  and  at  that  time  it  was  full  67.6 

e'ur  is  used  also  quite  frequently  as  conditional. 
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e'ur  lumetu'nu  ri'tyd^,  rine'newkwd^  at  the  time  when  you  are 

lumetun,  you  shall  make  me  black  23.6  (  =  if  3'ou  are  the  same) ; 

also  24.2 
Icita'm  e'ur  li'e-va'irifiki  ganau'tin-e-git,  vai  u'mki  qagW gin  this 

time  if  you  have  indeed  married  among  real  gods,  then  bring 

a  polar  bear  110.5 

i^'tiTc  e'ur  tegge'nirl^in,  g ma' n  di'mnuf a  ii  ^ctuallj  you  w suit  it,  do 
as  you  please 

euLu'mfiaKe'ur  lu'mfia  or,  or  again 
euLu'mna  e'kiTc  or  again  the  son  R  23.88 
but  e'ur  lurnfia  98.9 
Before  the  initial  n  of  the  following  word  e'ur  changes  to  e'un  (see 
§  7.20;   §  11).     See  20.8;  72.18 

Still  e'un  and  e'ur  are  not  identical,  e'ur  being  used  as  connective 
AND  between  separate  nominal  (or  verbal)  forms  while  e'un  is  not 
so  used. 

gettu'td  e'ur  geleu'tirgiikutd  with  blowing  or  with  scratching  the 

head  126.7 
ilh-a^'ttin  e'lm,  e'ur  um  uyiebUchin   also  the  white  dog  and  the 

thong-seal  102.29;  also  97.18 
also  8.7;  9.2;  21.6;  31.1,  2,  3;  98.9 
Note:  Between  proper  names,  instead  of  the  connective  e'ur,  the 
plurals  of  the  personal  pronouns  may  be  used. 

Gi'ihilin  e'rri  Tna'irgin  genewtu'mgd  Sunset  and  Dawn  are  con- 
nected by  group  marriage  R  228,  footnote  1  (lit.  Sunset  they 
Dawn) 
mu'ri  Qla'ul  I  and  Qla'ul  (lit.  we  Qla'ul) 
eple'un 

Ici'tam  qun  eple'un  li'i   enefiitvi'e^    well,   did   he   really  obtain 
shamanistic  power  ?  18.4 
ewkurga^  ewTcurga-rn  however 

e'wkurga  tu'mgitum  ui'nd  however,  companion  none   (i.  e.  my 

companion  is  not  with  me)  11.1 
e'wkurga  ginendenfiitew-i-git  however,  you  have  frightened  me 

15.10 
e'wkurga  tilv-a'minan  trene'lhd  (if  I  do  so)  however,  I  shall  be 

all  aione  31.13-32.1 
e'wkurga    Nota's'qa-Va'irga    nenanwethawa'tqen    however,    the 

Ground-Beings  spoke  to  me  (against  my  will)  24.9 
egei',  e'wkurga  6a' mam  all  right,  however,  (it  will  be)  in  vain 
■  108.30 

e'wkurga-m  dotoleu'  o'de  nine'lh-i-um,  however,  that  under  my 
pillow  I  have  for  my  leader  128.13 
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ewkurga-m  iLo'n  vai  nitermeie' nqin  however,  he  docs  much  vio- 
lence 66.26 
See  also  45.7;  66.14;  79.20;  84.6;  85.8 
e' pte  likewise,  in  the  same  manner 

qan've'r  kime'k  ena'nmue^  e'pte  gum  at  this   time  almost  you 

killed  me  likewise  121.16,  17 
attau'  a^'ttu  milhi'a^n  e''pte  gum  simply  as  a  dog  I'll  use  it  (I) 

likewise  135.20-21 
e'^pte  ginni' g-gili'lit  ne'mdqai  gina'n  nena'nme-git  likewise  the 

game  procurers  also  thou  has  killed  44.9-10 
a'mEU  um  elo'ti  e'pte  gum  mifiau'tinga^Tc  let  me  likewise  take  a 

wife  R12.8 
emite't  at  once,  just  now 

emite't  um  muwe'ilfiitaaq  I  shall  go  for  (my)  body  31.12  (see 

32.2  emite't  iim  in  final  position 
emite't  um  te'rgilin  ra'qal  flan  even  thus  crying  for  what  ?  27.12 
guq,  emite't  um  evi'rit  gatei'Jciginet  oh,  at  once  clothing  make! 

49.4 
emite't-um  tipela'nat  nime'lginet  I  just  left  them  in  safety  ( =  good 

ones)  53.4 
emite't-um  ataa'nJcElin  te'rgilin  they  did  not  touch  the  one  who 

cried,  (so  at  once  .  .  .) 
emite't  um  qagti'gin  bring  it  at  once  111.3 
emite'tim  tigite'd^n  I  looked  on  her  88.30 
e'tl  evidently,  probably. 

e'tim  vai  nipa'tqenai    ven'va'ki    evidently   they   cooked    them 

secretly  9.9 
e'tim  nu'tenut  minnei'm^eukwa^n  evidently  we  are  approaching 

land  9.11 
e'tiTTh  am  gemge-nute'qin  evidently  from  every  country  1 1 .4 
e'tim  a'mEn  Icuwi'cin  tre^'tyd^n  evidently  I  brought  Children's 

Death  20.1 
e'tim  Tce'lelc  qdli'Jcetyi^  evidently  thou  wilt  marry  a  kele  26.2 
e'tim  wu'tlcu  evidently  he  is  here!  125.2 
e'tim  niro'rgari  there  many  have  been  three  97.26 
ELo'n  um  e'tim  evidently  that!  (a  term  expressing  annoyance) 

31.10;  108.22 
e'tlllu  necessarily 
eto — 

Eto'qaia'qafl  ripMre'nnin   after  a  while  he  brought   her  back 

51.4 

e'nmen  Ho'qaia'qaft  um  gre'lgi^  after  a  while  he  vomits  136.24-25 

qai'vE-mad-eto'pel  indeed  I  am  a  little  better  135.7-8 
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erre'c  git  eto'pel  thou  art  most  fit  135.19 

Eto'pel  ETi'lci  iwkuci'i^  she  better  drank  then   (i.  e.  she  could 

drink  then)  37.4 
e'toqon  wo'tqan  qdiini'tgin  will  you  take  this  one? 
e'toqon  mirrenu'tergi-git  shall  we  bury  thee  rather  in  the  ground? 
R  60.23 
e'uifiefif  En'qatiif  Enra'q  then,  coordinating  conjunctions.     Of 
these  enme'n  seems  to  express   the  most  definite  temporal 
sequence,  En'ga'm  a  closer  temporal  connection,  while  Enra'q 
should  be  translated  in  turn  and  indicates  a  still  closer  con- 
nection.    It  seems  to  depend  upon  the  liveliness  of  the  narra- 
tive which  of  these  three  is  used.     The  first  one  is  the  most 
frequent  connective  conjunction,  although  a  constant  use  of 
En'qain  is  not  rare  62.6  et  seq. 
The  difference  between  e'nmen  and  En'qa'm  appears  most  clearly 
when  their  use  alternates;  as  in  the  following  examples. 

En'qa'm  Enqa'n  Umqdqdi'ind  rilhrndigiwe'nnin  ne'us'qdt.  e'nmen 
lu'ur  e'gripgi^     At  that  time  U'mqiiqai  pointed  with  his  finger 
at  the  woman.     Then  thereafter  she  felt  pain  63.7-8 
Ewqa'm  Enqa'n   Umqdqdi'inti   geginteu'linet;   e'nmen   gu'ttirgin 
qa'at  nerri'net  at  that  time  U'mqaqai  and  his  people  fled;  then 
the  others  untied  the  reindeer  63.10-11 
En'qa'm   nite'ginqin  .   .  .  e'nmen   niten'ne'w-i-nm  .  .  .  En'qa'm, 
gi'ulin    At  that  time  she  sniffed    ....    then  I  laughed  a 
little;  .  .  .  then  she  said  72.11-13 
e'nmen  ya'yalc  qamitvaca'qen  mi'tqalc,  Ewqa'm  Enqa'n  riyirrai'- 
nenat  then  the  gulls  ate  all  the  blubber  and  at  that  time  they 
anointed  them 
en'men  uwi'llian  qdtei'lcigin  .  .  .  Ewqa'm  din&ikou'ti  qineni'ntii- 
then  make  a  woodpile  and  throw  me  into  the  fire!  31.12-13 
In  all  these  examples,  the  impression  is  conveyed  that  En'qa'm  sig- 
nifies a  closer  connection  than  e'nmen. 

The  form  Enra'q  is  parallel  to  me'rginr-faq  we  next  69.22  and 
giXm-faq  i  next  77.21  Its  meaning  in  turn  this  time  appears 
clearly  17,  23,  96.11. 

Enra'q  appears  also  together  with  e'nmen 

e'nmen  nute's'qdn  Enra'q  nuwetliau' qen  then  this  time  he  spoke 

to  the  ground  15.9-10 
e'nmen  Enra'q  ya'yaJcit  naminguTcwa'arlcinat  then  in  turn  he  re- 
warded the  gulls  74.28-29 
In  the  beginning  of  a  story  e'nmen  means  once  upon  a  time. 
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e'ntnec  because 

va'nevan  ni'tvinen,  e'nmed  Hm  nayilhau'nen  she  did  not  tell  him 

anything  because  she  feared  his  anger  88.22-23 
e'nmec  v/m  e'un  jpuki'rgi^  ya'rak  garancemau'len  uwd^'quc  when 

she  came  home,  her  husband  had  broken  the  tent  30.10-11 
e'nmec  urn  Han  e'chi  wulqdtvi' i^ ,  Icefikele' nnin  because  of  this, 

before  evening  came,  he  made  her  descend  97.5-6 
e'nmec  d'qdlpe  because  of  this,  hurry  up! 
e'nmec  gepli'tkulin  and  already  it  is  finished 
e'nmec  qui'miTc  ta^la'iorJcin  already  I  soil  my  trousers  94.19 
e'nmec  wi'yolu  qi' nelhi' rkin  already  you  shall  have  me  for   a 

servant  95.7,  also  95.15 
ece'nur  ecu'ur 

ece'nur  vintuwi'lin  it  shall  be  (this  way)  a  well  trained  one  24.6 
ece'nur  .  .  .  veime'nu  nere'lhinin  it  shall  be  (this  way)  one  who 

is  kindly  treated  25.8-9 
guq,  ece'nur  ye'ta  gale' tile  it  shall  be  this  way!  (you  shall)  move 

on  slowly  65.28 
eiu'ur  yep  vai  atevga'tka  vai  yegte'zeH  it  shall  be  this  way!  as  yet 

without  crying  (shall  be)  those  living  E,  54.40 
echi  before 

e'cM   ras'qeuHo'aH   dU   nepi'rirJcin    qla'ulqai  before  they   could 

enter  they  attacked  the  man  85.15 
e'cM  yilqd'tydt  ganto'len  before  they  had  gone  to  sleep  he  went 

out  8.4 
e'cJii   eime'wkwi^    irgiro'nfioi    before   it   approached   the   dawn 

came  9.12 
See  also  10.9,  12.10,  11;  13.3;  20.3;  31.3;  55.6,  8;  97.20 
Followed  by  -rlcin  when  about  to — 
e'cJii  pelqdnte' erliin  .    .    .   gapekagta' Len  when   about   to   come 

back,  she  fell  down  97.20 
e'clvi  cit  qami'tvarJcin  lu'ur  pi'rinin  when  she  was  about  to  eat, 

after  that  he  caught  her  87.12 
e'nmen  e'chi  re^'nild  te'grirlcinin  lu'ur  i'wkwi^  then,  when  the 

bow-man  was  about  to  fling  the  harpoon,  after  that  he  said 

10.10 
elhlle'iihi  in  case,  if 

elhile'fiki  relu^'nm  in  case  you  should  see  him 
erre'c  only 

erre'c  qun  ne'elciTc  an  only  daughter  R  12.10 
erre'6  Enqa'n  ne'elciTc  (there  was)  only  that  daughter  28.2 
erre'c  fiiro'rgari  there  were  only  three  of  them  34.3 
na'qam  erre't  yi'liil  ru'rlcinin  he  eats  only  tongues  49.3 
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erre'c  um  am^giika't  gegnu'linet  only  just  the  legs  were  left  51.4 
erre'6,  ai'kolak  moLi'ynin  Um  on  thebedskins  was  only  blood  56.4-5 
erre't-te'gin  limit  of  end  (i.  e.  it  is  the  end) ;  from  -tegn  limit  (only 

in  compounds)  64.2 
erre'c  mi'mil,  ya-'rat  mi'mil   nine'uqin  a'mkmiio  only  water^ 
verily  water  they  were  consuming  in  quantities  R  32.28 
eke' 111  but  (weaker  than  naga'm) 

eke' in  git  niru'l-i-git;  gi'newdn  um  gumna'n  me'cewJci  tre'ntiftin 
but  you  are  weak;  I,  on  the  contrary,  shall  do  it  very  well 
ekdlii'k 

gini'k  ei'uk  ekdlu'k  at  last  for  thee  19.4 
ehefia'n,  ecena'n  I  wish  I  could  (with  subjunctive  h) 

ekena'n  gumna'n  ti^pi'red^n  I  wish  I  could  take  it 
eke'upvl  and  now,  but  now 

eke'wpci  tipli'tkurkin  and  now  I  am  finishing  it 
ia'tnyiyani  why  19.5 

ia'TTi  ELo'n  ten'ne'urkin  why  are  you  laughing  30.3 

ia'm,  pegdi'nu  nine'lhi-gir  ora'wezan  why  doest  thou  meddle  with 

man?  (lit.  to  meddling  interest  doest  thou  become)  23.11 
ia'm,  gemge'-ginni'k  qo'nmu^an  why  do  you  kill  all  the  game? 
92.32 
iu'kd  oh  if!     I  wish — 

guq,  iu'kd  qaia'qan  minqami'tvarkin  I  wish  we  could  eat  more 

65.4 
guq,  iu'kd  minpontorkin-e-g it  I  wish  I  could  eat  of  your  liver! 

95.19 
iu'kd  no'onqan  mini'nmurkin  I  wish  we  might  kill  this  one  70,22 
i'ppCf  yl'pe  actually 

EU'qa'm  i'ppe   mukidi'yflin   .    .    .   gata'len   then   actually  very 

many  .  .  .  moved  11.7 
En'nata'l  um  i'ppe  gina'n  this  time  it  is  really  thou  93.20 
e'un  I'pe  kele'td  gayo^'laat  now  really  kele  visit  them  106.8 
i'pe-qun  really  45.3 

giim,  gu'nd  li'i-i'ppe  ti'urkin  I,  indeed,  quite  truly  say  57.2 
i^'tik 

i^'tik  a'mETi  drunte'erkin  in  reality  thou  desirest  24.11 
qare'men  ora'weLan,  i^'tik  um  ke'ls  (she  is)  not  a  human  being, 

in  reality  she  is  a  ke'lE  29.9 
qare'men  i^'tik  lu'mnil  this  is  not  a  real  myth  61.5 
gik,  attau'  i^'tik  um  ti^lu^'d^n  in  vain,  if  in  reality  I  had  seen 

him  121.6 
gale^ocina'-mere  i^'tik  um  in  reality  we  have  met  121.23 
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Nota's'qa-Va'irga  leule'wu  ine'lhii^  li'eni^'tiTc  the  Ground-Beings 

induce  me  to  do  wrong,  just  really  25.1 
li'ew  i^'tilc  amni' cvinla  gu'miTc  riniJce'urlcin  qare'm  milnnala'fi- 
noa^Tc  just  really  the  angry  ones  order  me  to  do  something, 
let  me  not  obey  them  21.10 
i^'tig  lu'mna  Tno'tirge-git  in  reality  again,  thou  art  Tno'irgm 
i^'tig  lu'mna  qailhina'n'get  efie'netvii  in   reality  again  he  has 
acquired  real  shamanistic  power  19.11-12 
4^'nqun  lest 

nenmo'qen  i^'nqun  nere'lu^nin  she  shoved  it  in,  lest  they  should 

find  it  29.3 
•  •  •  i^'ftqun  vai  Icintaya'n  ragno'urkin  ve'ti  ginni'Tc  lest  even  the 

lucky  one  should  feel  great  scarcity  of  game  42.3 
nini'uqinet,  titi't  remle'gitlci,  i'nqun  nere'lu^nin  he  said  to  them, 
"You  will  break  the  needles!"  lest  they  should  look  at  them 
82.12 
"i'glt  now 

i'gir  I'rai   Nota's'qa/-Va'irgin  narataaro'ninoflin  now   also   the 

Ground-Beings  shall  be  given  sacrifices  25.1-2 
qu'nuTTi  i'git  um  minra' gtatya^n  let  me  now  take  it  home  121.28 
i'git-uTYb-iLo'n  o'ra  tnjo^'wkut  now  I  have  come  to  thee  openly 
'123.18 
ya'net  first 

go, gum  um  ya'net  oh,  I  first  43.9 
ya'nfa  separately,  alone 

nitJciic'qin  ya'nfa  she  passes  the  nights  by  herself  28.3 
ya^'rat  very  (sometimes  ya^'cat) 

niihi'lqinet  ya^'rat  very  hot  ones  9.9 
ya^'rat  nite'nqinet  very  good  ones  14.8 
nite'nqin  ya^'rat  a  very  pretty  one  36.3 

efieflitvi'i^  ya^'rat  he  acquired  great  shamanistic  power  35.10 
ya^'ran  niglo'qen  she  sorrowed  very  much  27.10 
a'msn  iim  ya^'rat  verily!  85.2 
yaka'n-klii  probably  9.13 

ydqqdi  a  particle  giving  a  slightly  emphatic  shade  to  the  phrase, 
like  German  "ja" 
ydqqdi'  sn'qa'm  pe'te  tre'etyd^  I'll  soon  be  back     (ich  werde  ja 

bald  wiederkommen)  30.8 
ydqqdi'   um   qu'num  tu'ri   qare'mena-tore   ye   are   not   (human 

beings)  (ihr  seid  ja  doch  nicht  Menschen)  85.4-5 
mi'nTcri-^m-e'un  ydqqdi'  giimna'n  milu^'a^n  tuwelvaia' arkin  how 
is  it  then?     I  shall  find  him.     I  am  unable  to  do  it  (ich  soil 

ihn  ja  finden)  124.3 
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ydqqai'-fian   git  tratara' nfia^  for  thee  I'll  pitch  the  tent   (fiir 

dich  will  ich  ja  das  Zelt  aufstellen)  R,  61.38 
ydqqdi'  ora'weLa-tainaticha'til-e-git  you  are  a  murderer  of  men 

(du  bist  ja  ein  Morder)  94.6 
ydqqdV  um  rd^'nut  what  is  it?     (ja,  was  soli  das  denn?)  111.3 
ydqqdi'  um  yagtale'n'vo  tiye'tyd^lc  have  I  come  for  life?    (bin  ich 

etwa  gekommen,  um  mein  Leben  zu  erhalten)  113.26 

ye^li'i  (evidently  containing  the  element  li'i  truly,  really,  see  also 
ULi'i,  venli'i,  miteli'i,  qdii'i,  quLi'i) 

e'nraen  yeHi'i  Enqa'n  is  he  the  only  one?  21.13 
yeHi'i  gumna'n  rather  (let)  me  (be  the  one) 
Also  R  12.7 
yu'raq  perhaps. 
opo' pG  exhortative 

opo'pe  garai'-git  mirde'git  thou  hast  a  home,  let  me  take  thee 

there' 89.7 
ojpo'pu  minpa'awTcut  let  us  stop!  98.6 
opo'pe  mitdlai'ruut  let  me  give  thee  a  beating  R  61.50 
o'ptlrna  like  (see  Koryak  Kamenskoye  opta) 
o'ra  openly 

gina'n  qanra' gtatya^n  o'ra  if  thou  shouldst  take  it  home  openly 

121.30 
i'git-unb-iLo'n  o'ra   tiyo^'wkut  I   have    come    to    thee    openly 
'123.18-19 

uru'ur  it  seems  that 
u'rri  thus,  so 

u'rri  nupluHvi' qin  it  was  so  small  20.3 

u'rri  li'flki  numqitvi'qin  thus  becoming  it  decreased  in  size  20.4 

qagno'pge^  eridilcou'ti  u'rri  Efl'ni'n  sit  with  head  bent  down  in 

your  clothes  thus  32.4 
u'rri  mingi' Linin  ri'nnin  thus  he  did  (with)  his  hand  57.10 
u'rri  nan  gini'n  .  .  .  thus  it  is  yours  .  .  .  93.9-10 
w u'rri  thus 

na'qam  um  neyule'tqin  tvu'rri  still  he  was  alive  (although  he 

was)  in  this  condition  50.3 
e'nmen  vai  wu'rri   Enqa'n   gama'tifiolen   there   thus   that    one 

dragged  her  51.1 
Enqa'n  sna'n  dini't  wu'rri  ni'tqin  that  one  there  herself  was 

thus  26.9 
e'nmen  wu'rri  puulqe' wTcwi^  then  he  floated  thus  77.23 
e'nmen  E'nikit  rilu'iku  wu'rri  girgola'gti  there  at  once  he  moved 
thus  upward  16.5 
u'finiuh  greatly,  strongly 
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uLi'i  in  tMs  case  indeed  (or  besides  indeed  ?)  (containing  the  ele- 
ment li'i  REALLY,  truly;  see  also  ye^li'i,  venli'i,  miteli'i,  qdLi'i, 
quLi'%) 
ULi'i  yara'fii  qamata' gin  wu'Jcwen  then  take  also  my  stone-house 
92.4  (in  the  same  way  92.14,  24;  93.3,  8,  18,  26) 
ve'tl  really,  truly,  very,  at  once;  an  intensifying  particle 

ve'ti  veime'nu  nere'lhinin  truly  friendly  he  will  be  treated  25.9 
veil  ginni'lc  um  a'rriEn  nenankettuv:a'tqen  truly  they  made  game 

scarce  by  means  of  magic  42.4 
ve'ti  nimei' Euqin  he  was  very  large  73.9 
ve'ti  niqe'tviigin  he  was  very  strong  47.3 
ve'ti  nara'nmuntik  it  will  kill  you  at  once  70.12 
ve'ti-m  re^'w  nena'mnuqen  he  killed  really  (many)  whales  73.3 
a'limi  quwalo'murlcin  um  ve'ti  but  obey  me  strictly  88.10-11 
trafcauti' fiirkin  ve'ts  qun  I  shall  marry  at  once  57.2 
nire'vi^nqin  ve'ti  he  really  wanted  to  die  99.27 
ve'ti,  qaya' arkinat  fian  do  sing  it  again!  120.24 
vetci'in  Uttif  velci'in  for  my  part  granted! 
ve'fiotn 

ve'nom  Ergina'n  let  them  (be)  55.11 
Also  56.1 
veifva'kl  secretly  (see  vi'n'vi) 

venli'i  unexpectedly  60.7;  61.2;  69.33  (Bogoras:  still,  meanwhile, 

notwithstanding),  (containing  the  element  li'i  really,  truly; 

see  also  ye^li'i,  uii'i,  miteli'i,  qdii'i,  quhi'i) 

qdn've'r  met'-ki'it  venli'i  um  a'msn  rima'gti  nine'lqin  at  this 

time  somehow  unexpectedly  to  the  other  side  it  came  (i.  e. 

nevertheless  it  came  across  somehow)  40.7 

venli'i  leu'ti  T<:i''plinen  unexpectedly  he  hit  him  on  the  head  45.12 

qai'vE  teinele'erlcin,  venli'i  aa'lomTca  i'irJcin  indeed,  I  blame  him; 

unexpectedly  he  does  not  obey 
na'qam  pa'nena  venli'i  nuurgeimeu' qin  but  unexpectedly  more 

thunder  approached  69.30 
ne'me  cuwi'pit  nimei'fietqin  venli'i  unexpectedly  the  remaining 

piece  also  was  growing  in  size  72.18 
venli'i  nitiu'qin  unexpectedly  he  is  persistent  137.15 
Also  74.4;  137.13 
vele'r,  vele'r-utn,  vele'r  iitn  fiau  at  least  (Kor.  Kam.  vci'lan) 
limited  qualification  of  action) 
gailo'Tcim  mi'fikri^  vele'r-iim,  vao'tqan  indeed,  how  then,  at  least 

this  one? 
vele'r-um  midaqaro' a^lc  at  least  I  will  eat  some  sugar  K.  65.124 
vele'r-im  yara'ni  ga'tvata   although  a  house  had  been  there 

(lit.  at  least  with  house's  being)  31.6 
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vele'r  cimie'td  qenata'ge^   at  least  move  near!   37.10  (see  also 

37.9,13) 
vele'rim  mitwePJia'urkm  at  least  I  can  talk  with  thee  32.1 
vele'r-qun,  vele's'-qun  at  least  (with  a  shade  of  anger)  R  72.20 

vietf  <  viyen  just,  simply 

tiMmide' erkin  am,  vi'en'  mewkwe'tyd^lc    I  am  staying  too  long, 

just  let  me  depart 
vi'en'  puH'rgi^  euno'aH  he  just  arrived   (and)   they  began  to 

speak  110.3 
go,  vi'en'  qra'gtitiTc  just  go  home!  45.9 
vi'en  aa'lomkEl-e-git  thou  just  doest  not  listen  54.11 

vi'n'vlf  veu'va'kl  secretly  108.14 

pll^a' ,  pILa'q  apparently,  pretending 

'piLa'  vi^'lin  pretending  death  82.4;  124.6 

pld^V  that  is  all!  107.21  (from  stem  pi —  to  finish) 

tnel,  unecy  like,  somewhat  like  (see  §  113.10,  11). 

tnel 

lia'Tio  mei  oho,  there!  14.5 

tnet-kl'fkit,  tnet-ki'it  {?) 

fne'cicu  besides 

i'ikenin  um  me'dicii  erga'wkwe^  he  robbed  him  and  ridiculed  him 
besides 

tnac  exhortative  particle 

mac  gumna'n  let  me  be  the  one! 

m,a6  irgina'n  let  them  be  the  ones!  R  62.70 

7na'6inan<ma6-En^'n  let  it  be  (impersonal) 

ma'cinan  dei'vd  let  it  be  (done)  on  foot  R  60.21 

mite'  of  course  121.6 

miteli'i  undoubtedly  (containing  the  element  li'i  really,  truly;  see 

also  ye^li'i,  uhi'i,  venli'i,  qdm'i,  quzi'i) 
miteli'i  tila'nvu  va'rkin  rihu  undoubtedly  there   is  a  stranded 

carcass  04. 18 
miteli'i  ranto'a^  undoubtedly  she  will  come  out  82.21 
miteli'i  JcitJcin'u'qai  raJcerga'tya^  undoubtedly  a  small  bright  spot 

will  appear  118.6 

mitiii'  (perhaps  mithiu')  I  thought — 

mitiu'  efie'ndi-git  I  thought  thou  wert  a  shaman  22.3 
mitiu'  Jce'le-i-git  I  thought  thou  wert  a  kele  15.11 
miti'iim  ELo'n  qdigi'pe  viri'irJcin  we  thought  he  really  wanted 
to  die  R  52.7 
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taTtif  ta^atn  all  right! 

ge,  tarn!  oh,  all  right!  121.28 
gi,  tarn,  a'niEn!  oh,  all  right  then!  84.14 
I,  tarn!  yes,  all  right  84.19 
te'naq  if  perhaps  (always  with  future) 

te'naq  nara'nmi-um  if  perhaps  they  should  kill  me 
te'ce-n  how  many  times 

ne'me  te'ce-n  giiwi'i^  again  how  many  times  a  year  passed  (i.  e. 
after  several  years)  12.8 
naqa'tn  however,  but 

utte'mil  nrmayEnqana'dJiin  naqa'm  pe'Le  numqitm' gin  like  a  tree 

was  he  large,  but  soon  he  decreased  (in  size)  20.2 
nara' nmungen  na'gam  .  .  .  nenalwau' gen   they  wanted  to  kill 

him,  but  .  .   .  they  could  not  do  it  36.1-2. 
na'gam  nin'ni'ugin  ne'me  but  they  ordered  him  again  59.6 
u'ttdqai — na'qam  snga'n  gelelu' qdylin  it  is  little  piece  of  wood! — 

But  it  has  whiskers  75.4-5 
na'qam  cemi'ngit  yito'nenat  but  (this  time)  she  pulled  out  a  pair 

of  gloves  lli.5-6;  also  76.4,  6,  24 
na'gam  am  is  more  strongly  adversative 

gug,  naga'm  um  re'gd  but  with  what  then?  34.9 
naqa'm,  um  fio'onqan  but  this  one  35.1 

na'qam  um  tew-mu' Lilin  but  this  one's  blood  was  good  117.14 
na'qaTYi  um  niqe'tvuqin  but  this  one  was  strong  66.20 
With  a'msn  it  is  strongly  adversative 

e'nmen  qu'ttirgin   qa'at  pe'Leqdi   nerri'nef,   na'qam  a'mEU 
TJmgdqdi'in  .  .  .  nenalwau'gen  then  the  others'  reindeer 
quickly  were  untied,  but  on  the  other  hand  TJmgdgdi"s 
.  .  .  could  not  63.11-12 
a'msn  iim  naqa'm  inpilu'tkul^-git  you  on  the  other  hand,  are 
an  old  shamanistic  practitioner  39.4 
naga'm  lumna  (literally  hut  again).     In  this  complex  the  adver- 
sative meaning  is  not  always  marked.     It  seems  to  mean  after 

ALL  THAT  HAS  HAPPENED. 

nuqa'm  lumna  na'wtinge^  after  all,  he  married  58.7-8 
naga'm  lu'mfia  gaa'geten  after  all  he  sat  down  98.24 
na'gam  lu'mfia  inennike' wkwi^  after  all  I  am  treated  thus 

98.28-29 
na'gamlu'mfia  6eg-e'd6aq  after  all,  quite  on  the  surface  (?) 

102.25-26 
inenpelqu'utkdlin  um  wot,  naga'm  lu'mfia  he  can  not  be  van- 
quished, after  all  114.27 
na'qam  lu'mfia  i'liil  ui'nd  ne'lyi^  after  all,  the  rain  stopped 
116.11-12 
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naqa'm  lu'mfia  ginni'Tc  reurre'tyd^  after  all  that  has  been 
done  game  shall  appear  25.6 
Clearly  adversative  are: 

naqa'm  lu'mna  awge'tkinka  nevertheless  they  did  not  say 

anything  26.6 
e'nmen  im-niTce'fet  nikaTrvagra' gen,  naqa'm  lii'mfla  va^glinin 
no'mrdqen  then  the  whole  night   he  struggled,  however 
the  grass  (with  which  he  was  tied)  was  (too)  tough  (to  be 
torn)  20.10-11. 

It  is  also  used  before  nominal  forms,  pronouns,  and  nomi- 
nalized  verbs 

Tcicauda'tye^   na'qam   wus'qu'mciku,  na'qam  niTci'td  he 
galloped  off  notwithstanding  the  darkness,  notwith- 
standing the  nighttime  57.5 
na'qamyo'yoqdn've'r  .  .  .  ?iaa'Zomgra^?i notwithstanding 

the  wind,  just  at  that  time  they  heard  it  34.4 
eHe'nilin  naqa'm  go'rgulen  but  the  shaman  had  a  sledge 

14.10 
naqa'm  am-gina'n  but  only  thou  (i.  e.,  but  you  are  all 
alone)  30!3 

Apparently  following  the  verb  to  which  it  belongs: 

gape' nf lien  na'qam,  ganmitkoi' vulen  but  they  were  at- 
tacked, they  were  slaughtered  12.4 
ni'ndqin  iim  naqa'm  but  this  one  was  swift  40.4-5 

ne'me  again 

ne'me  gitte'wkwi^  again  thou  art  hungry  9.13 
ne'me  dipe'tyi^  again  he  dived  10.1 
^u,  ne'me  oh,  again   36.6  ! 
ne'mdqdi  also 

e'nmen  iim  Ai'wanat  iim  ne'mdqd'i  they  are  also  Aiwan  7.9 
e'nmen  ne'mdqdi,  geri'nelin  then  he  also  had  flown  up  15.3 
e'pte   ginni' g-gili'lit  ne'mdqdi  gina'n  nena'nme-git  likewise  the 

game  procurers  also  thou  hast  killed  44.9-10 
nemdqdi  gilmna'n  I  also  93.13 

ne'mdqdi  Euqa'n  efie'fiilin  nipe'gtimet  also  that  shaman  is  hauling 
a  sledge  14.12-15.1 
neqe'fn  but,  nevertheless 

gik,neqe'm  e'un  qare'm  e'un,  gih  oh,  but  it  was  not  there  27.11 
neqe'm  am  li'i-vennolin  nigtaqin  ve  ^-re'mJcd  nevertheless  having 
just  died,  he  is  taken  away  by  the  dead  people  E,  52.12 
cj'tnquq  partly,  somewhat 

di'mqiiq  nii'mlcdqin  re'mlcin  nimitva'lin  somewhat  many  people 
were  encamped  58.9 
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di'mqiiq  Enqafn  niqulile'tqin  in  part  they  were  noisy  60.9 
ci'mqiik  Iculce'dilcu  e'ret  nitva'qen  partly  in  the  kettle  boiled  meat 

was  (left)  75.11 
e'nmen  vai  ye'tvue^  6i'mq_uTc   then  it  grew  somewhat   brighter 

94.22-23 
ca'fna  also 

fa'ma  Enqa'n  mat-ewga'n  titvu'rkin  also  this  is  an  incantation  I 

tell  39.13 
ta'ma  mu'La  e'ur  also  with  blood  (they  sacrifice)  41.11 
6a'ma  li'ew  aVmakiTc  naHai'oqen  he  also  defecated  on  the  carcass 

81.6 
ta'ma  qu'tti  ga^nmilaat  also  the  others  were  killed  98.3 
tinivAa'li-me're  vai  ta'ma  we  come  here  also  carrying  antlers 

121.20 
ta'ma  nuwethau' qaat  oraweLa'-mel  they  also  talk  like  men  64.10 
guq,  a'mETi  urn  na'qaTn  urn.  gai'mit-ai'wan  6a' ma  oh,  he  was  how- 
ever a  rich  Aiwan  50.7 
See  also  42.3 
ce'fnit  therefore 

de'mit  gn'muk  ena'tvat  epTci'rlcd  nitva'qen  therefore  to  me  prom- 
ised gifts  do  not  come  93.16 
go,  e'ur  qu'num  de'met  li'i  iulule'tyi^  la'mna  vjalqa' Linin  oh,  and 

therefore  really  has  become  long  again  the  jaw  45.8 
ee'n^t  since,  because 

de'net  im  vinfe'tilit  nu'mqdqdet  since  there   are  many  helpers 

R  4.44 
de'net  um  qaalvilu' EWfii'n'  nu'rri  nitva'qen  since  the  buck  is  there 

on  its  back  R  4.34 
de'fiet  ve^'lichin,  ia'm  minyo^'a^n  since  he  is  dead,  why  should 

we  visit  him?  108.13-14 
de'fiet  umEnne'n'-mi'mld  giwkuci'td  since  they  drink  one  water 

R  45.13-14 
de'fiet  gumni'n  E'nni-ku'pren  u'ind  Enmeqa'eti  tralva'vmin  since 

I  have  no  fish  nets,  I  cannot  trade  in  fish  R  46.47-48 
gu,  ce'net  dm  ili'Ld-muri  oh,  since  we  are  on  an  island!  (an 

exclamatory  phrase)   11.11 
cite'un 

cit  guinilc  ga'tvalen,  cite'un  ta'n'fiilc  titva'rkin  um  i'git  before  it 

was  with  me,  and  later  (now)  with  the  Russians  I  am  staying 

now  R  45.19 
tit  ai'vanana  me'tal  rmfirkinin  .  .  .  cite'un  um  gumna'n  wu'tTcu 

ti^nfi'qd^n  before  the  Aivan  kept  the  medal,  .  .  .  and  later 

(now)  here  I  should  (like  to)  keep  it  R  45.20-21 
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tite'un  akka'gti  titegge'ftirTcm  and  later  (now)  with  (mj)  son  I 

should  like  (to  be)  R  46.38 
tite'un  Icmta'irga  memilqa'a  na^nalpinfie^  later  on  (now)  good 

luck  may  give  me  seals  R  46.42 
cite'un  a^'ttilu  a'lvangan  nita'genat  and  later  on  some  dog-drivers 

were  moving  on  in  unwanted  directions  R  32.38 
iwpit-ekke'td  riri'l'pinnen  cite'un  ve^-wgento'e^  the  eldest  son  was 

with  him  later  on  then  he  gave  up  liis  breath  (i.  e.  that  he 

might  die  an  easier  death)  R  49.15 
le'nitaq  already  ( ? ) 

le'fiitag  um  napela'an  iim  vai  fie'elcilc  already  they  had  left  this 

daughter  30.12 
leftita'qicm  .  .  .  cf<m7la'<$/i/n7ia'nm'U^a^/i  already  they  had  slaugh- 
tered the  reindeer-buck  R  52.7 
li'eri'  and  simply,  and  only;  restricted  action 

nineimeu' qinet,  li'en'  a^'ttd  gape'nrcilen  they  approached,  the  dogs 

just  jumped  at  them  111.21 
Wen'  elhipera'rkin  e'ce  it  is  simply  white  with  fat  81.27 
ta'yoViin  um  lo'lo  li'en'  the  needle-case  was  simply  liis  penis  82.13 
See  also  67.19;  81.6;  86.8,  12,  25;  87.1,  28. 
li'en'  i^'tlh  (see  i^'tilc  um)  I  tell  you  what  (implying  contempt) 

R61.1 
Wen'  i^'tiTc  Tcema'wkurge-git  and  let  me  tell  you  that  you  are  caus- 
ing delay 
li'en'  i^'tiTc  ra'nnitae^  and  may  I  ask  you  what  do  you  want  here  ? 
li'en'  um  i^'tilc  e-'tqi  and  really,  as  I  tell  you,  it  is  bad  11.3 
attau'  li'en'  utterly  in  vain  (see  atau'  p.  854) 
ly^y^f  before  vowels  lu'un  just,  just  like 

leen-ai'vE  just  yesterday 
li'i  really 

EWnata'l  um  li'i  ti'lhi-gir  from  now  on  I  shall  really  know  thee 

93.21-22 
li'i  enenrtvi'i^  he  has  really  acquired  shamanistic  power  18.4 
lu'ur  AFTER  THAT,  THEREUPON  always  refers  back  to  a  preceding 

event. 
dninen  ai'gepii  eine'utkui^,  goq,  lu'ur  qa'at  ye'tyd^t  and  he  called  to 

the  east;  oh,  thereupon  reindeer  came  108.32 
at6au'  luwau'nen,  lu'ur  yopa'tye^  she  could  not  wait,  thereupon 

she  went  to  look  30.13 
hi'ur  wethau'noe^  thereupon  he  began  to  speak  31.11 
lu'ur pmtiqoro'a^t  thereupon  thej'^  began  to  emerge  102.23 
Tciye'wkwd^t.  e'nmen  lu'ur  qla'ul  ye'tyi^  they  awake.     Then,  after 

that,  a  man  came  66.11 
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rilhindigvwe'nnin;  e'nuien  lu'ur  e'gripgi^  he  pointed  at  her  with  a 

linger;  thereupon  she  felt  pain  63.7 
See  also  8.5;  10.8,  10;  15.1;  29.6;  61.9;  68.11;  70.27 
lu'un  maiali'yfiin  eunoi'  thereupon  the  father-in-law  said  114.9 

I'&'nina  again 

gu,  me'riko  lu'mna  pi'ntiqdtyi^  oh,  whence  doest  thou  appear 

again?  10.12 
ra'^nota'cJiit  lu'mfia  what  are  these  again?  14.3-4 
naga'm  lu'mfia  .  .  .  ergewe'tyi^  but  again  he  dived  17.4 
See  a-lu'mna  p.  854. 
rlpe't  even 

ri'pe't  terga'tye^  he  even  began  to  cry 

eyi'lqakilinet  ripe't  ELi'git  without  sleep  were  even  the  parents 

34.3-4 
lile'-mi'mld  nipyuci'tqin  ripe't  the  eye  fluid  even  spurted  out 

106.19 
ripe't  ge'mu  li'ngd^n  you  did  not  even  mind  it  109.25 
e'nmen  ripe't  tenaHai' okwut  I  even  eased  myseK  over  you  109.23 
rattan'naunln  enough  65.6 
re' en  I  confess 

-f'am  with  personal  pronouns  my,  thy,  his  turn  (perhaps  <  Eufaq 

um,  gUm-ra'q  um  it  is  my  turn) 

e'iin  nipampite'tegen   Enfa'm  ci' cJiincilcu  aunra'lin  he  puts  on 

tufts  of  reindeer  hair  in  their  turn  in  the  armpits  of  the  owner 

(i.  e.  the  owner  puts  on  .  .  .  )  E,  4.46 

Enfa'm  rimne'td  gaiJcola' Leet  this  time  they  spread  the  skins  the 

inside  upward  E,  59.13 
Enfa'm  nimtu'mqdqdi  efiinqd'iJcElin  on  his  part  their  camp  com- 
panion has  no  child  R  12.11-12 
klme'lf  qlme'l  at  once  ( ?) 

Icime'l  e'lhu  ine'tdii^  at  once  he  has  a  liking  for  me  137.14  (see 

also  137.5,  11) 
Enqa'mfiaus'qate'ti  qime'l  then  at  once  (he  said)  to  the  woman 
58.6 
hTme'h  almost 

Icime'lc  miti'nmuut  almost  we  killed  thee  10.11 

a'mEn-um-iLo'n  ti'nma  ine'ntii^  Icime'Jc  but  now  you  did  almost 

kill  one  123.17-18 
qdn've'r  Mme'Tc  enanmiie^  e'pte  gam   this  time  you  have  almost 
killed  me  121.16-17.    See  also"  66.35;  71.6;  85.27;  128.12. 
kita'f  klta'rUf  kitau 
Icitau' 
Icitau'qun,  mi'fikri  ni'tqin  now  then !  how  was  he  ?  17.12  (kita'm 
qun  18.1)  §128 
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Tcitau'  qun  aHti'yna  ninenyegtele'nmik  well  then!  the  big  dog 
saved  us  106.26 
Tcita' 

Tcita'  na'nko  go  ahead!  (bring  him)  here!  20.1 
^/to'm46.4;  79.1;  80.10;  87.8;  94.9;  110.20;  113.21;  124.2;  Tcita'm 

qun  16.6;  18.4;  Tcita'm  qu'num  21.5  well  then! 

Tcita'm  nu'nfi  now  then  (bring  home)  here!  23.2 

guq,  Tcita'm  lu'mfia  well!  now  then  again!  68.17 

It  may  be  separated  from  the  imperative  or  subjunctive  by  a 
clause 

Tcita'm.  e'ur  li'e-va'irinTci  gaftau'tin-e-git  qaUTiina'n'get,  vai  u'mTci 
qagti'gin  now  then,  if  among  real  being  (gods)  thou  hast  married 
really,  here  a  polar  bear  bring!  110.5-6.     Compare    110.9-10. 
ktta'tkE  unfortunately  25.12 
hi'tvil'qun  notwithstanding 
hl'nmal  together  (?) 

Tci'nmal  minufie'lmiTc  let  us  go  for  fuel!  30.6 

Tci'nmal   .  .  .  piligili'lit   .  .  .  gina'n   nena'nme-git    thou    wert 
killing  at  once  ( ?)  the  food  procurers  44.9.    See  also  83.26 
ktrga'm  um  a'mEnf  klrga'm  urn  a'mi  well  now!  121.4 
kite'  seldom 
Jei'tkit  a  little 

Tci'tTcit  niten'ne'w-i-i'im  I  laughed  a  little  72.13  \ 

Tci'tTcit  qdnve' ntetyi^  open  it  a  little  94.21,  34 

Tci'tTcit  nuurre'tqinet  they  were  a  little  visible  95.30 
ku'likd  alone  24.10. 
qaia'qaii  a  while 

e'nmen  qaia'qan  tile'aH  they  walked  a  while  64.8.     See  also  66.8. 

guTCfiu'Tcd   qaia'qan   tninqami'tvarTcin   I    wish  we    could    eat    a 
while  65.4 

qaia'qan  e'ur  nsimeu'qin  for  a  while  he  approached  66.13 

qaia'qan  e'uli-gelenno'e^  ven-cumfi'a'cTi.in  for  a  while  the  trained 
reindeer-buck  was  looking  for  urine  R  13.26 

Eto' -qaia'qan  ripTcire'nnin  after  a  while  he  brought  her  back  51.4 

qdLi'i  eto'-qaia'qan  gewTcwe' hin  after  a  while  he  departed  45.11 

qai'vE  indeed,  truly,  really. 

qai'vE  qine'ilTii^  really,  give  (it)  to  me  16.1 
Euqa'n  qai'vE  lu'metui-gir  thou  art  really  lu'metun 
qai'vE-m  I'mi  yei'velqdi  nu'teTc  tumn-alva'lag  rayi'lqafifio  indeed, 
also  a  little  orphan  in  the  country  anywhere  may  (will)  sleep 
24.10-11 
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guq^,  qai'vE-TYinan  me'cEn'Tci  tre'nti'fiin  oh,  indeed,  I  shall  be  able 

to  manage  him  67.22 
Also  23.6;  80.27;  85.3;  92.23;  97.14 
qailo'kim 

giTc,  qailo'Tcim  re'qa  qata' Lifiitki  with  what  will  you  answer  14.2 
qailo'Tcim  mi'fikri  mini'ntin  how  shall  we  act  53.1 
qailo'lcim  wu'tku  mi'nti-gir  how  should  I  keep  thee  here  109.30 
qailo'Tcim  pe'nin  wolvitva'lin  before  he  was  motionless  125.4 
qailo'lcim  eze'riyutd  riri'lpinnen   the  younger   brother    accom- 
panied him  R  50.22-23 
qailhlna'n*getf  qa^lena'n^H  and  actually 

qailhina'n'get  li'e-tanice'Ufioe  and  actually,  he  began  to  feel  quite 

well  33.5 
guq,  qailhina'ngU  um  ne'lu^n  and  indeed,  they  saw  it  10.3 
qaiThma'nget   ni'rgipatqen  and  actually,  he  was  talked  about 

17.5,  7  ■ 
Also,  15.7;  18.3;  67.22;  80.27;  104.9 
qa'tin  just  so  127.10 
qalelE  vertically 
qdi'-I'pe,  qdi^i'pe  really,  in  truth 

qdi-i'pe  li' e-va' irifiki  gafiau'tifl-e-git  really  among  the  gods  (real 

beings)  you  married  110.30-31 
miti'um  ELo'n  qdigi'pe  viri'irJcin  we  thought  he  really  wanted  to 

die  R  52.7 
qdi'nun  it  seems  (Kor.  II,  Fallen  qa'iftun  Kor.  90.2) 

qd'inun  tu'rgin  re'mlciN  e^'tqi  it  seems  your  people  are  bad  8.9-10 
tu'rgin  re'mkin  qd'inun  re'lqid  it  seems  your  people  will  appear 

10.4 
qa'ifbun  meii'u  rine'lhii^  certainly  I  shall  not  be  believed  by 

them  19.8 
Also  21.2,  5,  12;  24.2. 
qdnu'v  like,  as 

gene'm'net  qdnu'r  pe'welti  they  became  like  bladders  9.4 
mi'fikri  va'lit  qdnu'r  a^'ttwuTcin  pu'ttifiet  how  big!  like  holes  of  a 

boat  (cover)  14.6 
naqa'm  lu'mfua  qdnu'r  memlicikou'ti  ergewe'tyi^  but  again  as  into 

[the  inside  of]  water  he  dived  17.4 
qdnu'r  veHe'ti  gilo'len  as  for  a  dead  one  she  mourned  27.12 
e'nmen  qdnu'r  a^'ttin  are'ta  ni'ntdqin  then  like  a  dog  they  held 

him  back  66.17 
Tcele'td  va'nevan  elu^'Tcd  qdnu'r  mergina'n  i'git  Tca'malc  va'nevan 

eu'rrelcMlin  to  the  spirits  they  are  invisible,  as  to  us  now  an 

evil  spirit  is  invisible  62.1-2 
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.  .  .  qanu'r  vai  mu'rgin  re'mkin  like  our  people  here  61.6 

e'nmen  a'ni  qanu'r  gun  nute's'qdn  then  it  was  just  like  earth  8.6 

qanu'r  qun  wi'lquul  just  like  coal  22.7 

qanu'r  qun  nithi'lqinet  they  were  like  hot  ones  9.10 

e'nmen  qol  qanu'r  inpina' chin  gefie'wdnd  then  another  one,  like 

the  last  (namel}^  in  the  preceding  story)  an  old  man  with  his 

wife  28.1 
qanu'r  Wen  ne'ntid^n  just  as  though  simply  they  did  to  him  35.4 
e'nmen  qanu'r  qun  nidiite'ruqin  then  it  was  as  though  they  were 

heated  9.8 
qdn've'r  the  fundamental  meaning  seems  to  be  at  this  moment, 

AT    THIS    TIME 

qdn've'r  gale^olhiodina' -me're  just  at  this  moment  we  have  met 

121.15 
qdn've'r  ginmi'lkinelc  til-eime'wani'tqinet  at  this  time  the}''  drew 

nearer  103.8 
qdn've'r  gitte'yiiin  Icele'Tcin  i'wkwi^  at  that  moment  the  leader  of 

the  kelet  said  104.26 
e'nmen     qdn've'r     neime' wkwd^n     qdn've'r    um    aHti'yfiin    um 

wethau'noe   at   that   moment   they  approached  and  at  that 

moment  the  dog  began  to  speak  103.19 
Taaro'n-Va'irgu  um  qdn've'r    .    .   .   Va'irgu  ne'ze^n  a  Sacrifice- 

(receiving-)  Being  at  that  time    ...    a  (spiritual)  Being  he 

became  41.9-10 
Often  it  may  be  translated  therefore, 
qdn've'r  um  tergila'tinoe^  therefore  (at  this  moment)  she  began 

to  cry  31.7 
lu'ur  wo'tqan  qdn've'r  wu'rgirgin  walo'mifionen  afterwards,  there- 
fore, she  began  to  hear  this  noise  32.9  (in  the  following  lines, 

however,  the  translation  at  this  moment  is  suitable) 
qdci'-qu'num  as  you  like  it(  ?)  R  54.36 

qdLi'i  {<qd[{\-li'i)  but  in  fact  (containing  the  element  li'i  really, 
truly;  see  also  yeHi'i,  Uhi'i,  venli'i,  miteli'i,  quhi'i) 

ni'mnim  vai  di'mceqdi  va'rlcin,  Eiivhue'n  qdzi'i  a  settlement  is 
quite  near  there,  but  in  fact  St.  Lawrence  Islanders  7.7 

qdhi'i  git  but  in  fact,  it  is  you  23.5 

qdm'i  Re'likenit  but  in  fact,  they  were  Rekken  34.5 

qdhi'i  eto'-qaia'qan  gewlcwe' hin  in  fact  after  a  short  time  he  de- 
parted 45.11 

qdhi'i  ri^'lin  in  fact  (it  was)  the  dead  one  52.2 

qdhi'i  Enqa'n  .   .    .   e'tin  ye'tyi^  in  fact  this  was  the  master 
70.28-30 

qdhi'i  pinle'nenat  in  fact,  he  asked  them  70.30 
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qdLi'i  notas'qa'urkit  in  fact  they  were  digging  the  ground  71.9 
qdhi'i  qun  Enqa'nat  tei'ivnicit  in  reality  they  were  murderous 

68.20 
qdWi  um  qun  qdi-a^'ttiqdi  in  fact  it  was  (onlj^  a  pup  80.4 
qdLi'i  Enqa'n  .  .  .  ELa'  in  fact  that  was  the  mother  85.21-22 
qdhi'i  'pala'wkun  yara'fii  in  fact  a  funeral  circle  108.17 
qeteu'  even  now 

garaqedha' Len  qeteu'  what  has  the  bad   one  been  doing,  even 

now  31.9 
qete'nif  qette'irif  kete'm  just,  just  like 

qette'm  gii'mnin  yara'ni  just  like  my  house 
Tcete'm  pli'tku  just  as  it  is  finished  K,  3.24 
qo'nirif  qo'nirt-mf  qo'nirl  e'ur  (contracted  also  qi'en-e'ur) 

since 
qol  qoi'maron  wiVthici,  tu'mgin  Enqa'n  qo'nirim  gefiewtu'mgeLeet 

Euqa'nat  the  other  rear  sleeping  room  was  in  the  middle,  a 

strange  person's  (not  a  member  of  the  family)  that,  because 

they  were  wife-companions  (lived  in  group-marriage),  these 

53.9-10 
qo'nirim  ta'ma  qo'6er-qla'ul-e-um  suqana'ta  fio'o-e-um  gene'l-i-iim 

because  also  a  gambling-man  I  was,  therefore  poor  I  became 

R  45.27-28 
qo'nirim  gumni'n  i'git  i'rdlqdl  u'ifid    .    .    .    tre'lqdtya^q  Veleiv- 

Tcwaygo'uti  because  my  now  clothing  material  nothing    .    .    . 

I'll  go  to  Merchants  Point  (i.  e.  because  I  have  no  material) 

R  46.43-44 
qo'niri  tilv-e'tqin-4-git  since  you  are  utterly  bad 
qo'nirim  e'un  ELi'gin  I'mi  viri'tdgi' Lin  since  (the)  father  has  also 

died  a  voluntary  death  R  49.11.     See  also  R  32.37 
qo'nirim  Ene'nefie  eine'wd  6a'ma  i'liil  iim,  qa'Jco  because  he  calls 

the  East  wind,  it  rains  132.20-21.     Also  R  13.21 

qo'n'pU  quite 

qo'n'pu  vi^'i^  he  was  quite  dead  83.21 

qo'n'pii,  nimi'tvafifio'aH  they  began  to  be  quite  a  camp  107.19 
giTc,qonyuninenm,ehwe'tqin\ie\svci2idiQ<imiQ^Q\\  127.3;  135.12-13 
qun,  qu'numf  qun-iim  probably  an  emphatic  particle,  stronger 
than  ilm  (p.  849)  and  ELo'n  (p.  852).     It  stands  in  second  posi- 
tion, generally  following  another  particle 
qdnu'r  qun  iDi'lquul  just  like  coal  22.7 
e'nmen  qdnu'r  qun  nidiite'ruqin  they  were  just  as  though  they 

had  been  heated  9.8-9 
qdnu'r  qun  niihi'lqinet  just  as  though  they  were  hot  9.10 
qd'nur  qun  mi'mliTc  just  as  though  (they  were)  in  water  101.32 
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e'nmen  a'ni  qdnu'r  gun  nute's'qan  they  were  just  like  land  8.6 
a'ni  qun  qrilu'tkui  valata  thus  it  is !  they  move  about  with  the 

knives  16.4 
a'ni  qun  Wen'  re'fkirgd^  ratopa'vjkwa^  thus  it  is!  simply  you  will 

come  home,  she  will  be  pregnant  104.4 
a'ni  qu'num  te'hiclim  qdnu'utki  thus  it  is!  then  eat  the  meat! 

14.6 
a'ni  qu'num  qanto'e^  come  out!  81.27 
a'ni  qun,  i'ppe  qun  thus  it  is!  really!  94.8;  also  45.3 
terga'tye^  qun  urn  he  cried  116.7 

Jci'tam  qun  eple'un  li'i  erknitvi'i^  did  he  this  time  attain  shaman- 
is  tic  power?  18.4 
Icita'm  qun  mi'nkri  ni'tqin  how  is  he  this  time  ?  18.1 
Jcita'm  qun  e^'nnidhin  qai'pugun  this  time  put  on  the  necklace 

16.6 
Tcita'm  qu'num  minirri'l-hit  this  time  we  will  let  thee  go  21.5-6 
Icita'm  qu'num  ineLe'tti  qatvu'ginat  this  time  what  shall  there  be 

for  payment?  102.11 
Tcitau'qun  aHti'yfia  ninenyegtele' nmilc  this  time  the  big  dog  saved 

us  106.26-27. 
Icitau'  qun  mi'fikri  ni'tqin  how  is  he  this  time  17.12 
attau'-qun  non  um  Tno'tirgina  minpedare'ra  we  are  just  going  to 

Tno'tirgin  for  food  119.18 
attau'-qun  o'rgoorye'ta  qdtci'gin  just  get  the  sledge  ready  105.20 
e'nmen  -qun  ra'gtie^  Eia'  then  the  mother  went  home  30.10 
qdL'i'i  um  qun  qdi-a^' ttiqdi  in  fact,  it  was  only  a  small  pup  80.4 
In  the  following  examples  qun  follows  verbs,  verbal  nouns  and 
pronominal  forms. 

nipe'dH  qu'num  e'wTci  they  went  ashore  there  71.12 

panca'tiTc  nimpe'qinet  qu'num  gi  leaping  it  went  ashore,  indeed! 

122.16 
a'un  -geta'gti  pilhirra'tyd^  qu'num  he  makes  himself  flat  before 

thera  83.28-84.1 
ti'nunin  qu'num  he  pulled  it  out  84.7 
ei'miunin  um  qun  he  caught  him  121.13 
vi^'lm  Um  qu'num  snqa'n  nine'lqin  dead  that  one  had  become 

(he  had  died)  125.10 
yi^'lhin  um  qu'num,  rd^'nut  it  was  the  moon,  what  was  it  ?  86.26-27 
rd^'nut  qu'num  lo'fiil  what  was  it?  walrus-blubber  47.4 
i'me-rd^'nut  qu'num  everything  107.2 

mi'fikri  qu'num  miihitte'urkm  it  is  because  we  are  hungry  70.24 
cei'vuthui^nimnrmeiti,  qu'num  aHto'rguqaia  he  went  to  the  camp 

with  a  dog  sledge  105.5 
§128 
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According   to   punctuation  qunum  is    in   initial   position  in  the 
following  example 

ge,  tarn!  qu'num  i'gitum  miura' gtatya^n  let  us  take  it  home  now! 
121.27 
It  seems,  however,  that  instead  of  ge,  tarn  we  might  read  Icita'm 
as  p.  21.5 

quLi'i  in  this  case  indeed  (containing  the  element  li'i  really, 
truly;  see  also  yeHi'i,  uhi'i,  venli'i,  miteli'i,  gdLi'i) 
qum'i  va'angan  a^'ttin  ni'ilhit  in  this  case  indeed  I  will  give  you 
that  dog  121.24 
^eceu'kl  together. 
^ithite'  against  one's  will 
^i'newdn,  besides 
fie'wdq  strong  emphasis 

ne'wdq  gi'iud  you  do  say  21.11 

ne'wdq  ninemirke' w-i-um  I  have  been  working  hard  81.9 

gai'vE  ne'wdg  Ena'n  dini't  mini'ugin  indeed,  he  himself  did  say 

it  R  50.23 
ne'wdg  gai'vE  and  indeed 

§129.  Miscellaneous  Adverbs  and  Conjunctions;  Koryak 

Iml  also 

I'mi  gaaqaVpaLEn  also  it  fitted  badly  Kor.  34.9 

I 'mm  yugya'nu  gana^'linau  they  also  become  bumble  bees  Kor. 

45.3 
imin  gayai'tilen  nevertheless  he  came  home  Kor.  42.8 
I 'mm  .  .  .  pla'lcu  wu'gwa  gayi'lin  also  (her)  boots  they  filled 
with  stones  Kor.  28.7 
Also  adj.  Kor.  66.8,  72.14,  76.19 
ina'ii'awi'wut  quickly  Kor.  70.12 
Enna'n  that  one  alone 

Enna'n  Icoro'wapel  gana^'lin  only  the  cow  was  left  Kor.  78.12 
Enna'nihu  from  that  time  on  Kor.  80.7 
Enqa'ta 

ETika'ta  tilai'vikm  fie' La  then  a  herd  was  walking  about  Kor. 

21.8 
Enqa'ta  gassa'Ien  gata'p-vai'am  then  he  dragged  a  net  along 
the  bottom  of  the  river  Kor.  70.11 
E'fiki  then,  at  that  very  moment 

E'nki  yu'Ia^n  gaphtcu'linau  then  they  finished  what  was  to  be 

eaten  Kor.  50.1 
E'nM  tiyanu'wgi  then  I  shall  eat  you  Kor.  78.18  §129 
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s'nki  Enni'mtda^n  pipi'tduylcin  E'nki  qata'p-e'mat  va'yTcin  then 
Fish-Man  was  combing  his  hair;  then  a  load  of  winter-fish 
was  (there)  Kor.  86.16 
Efike'  Enni'mtda^n  then  (there  was)  Fish-Man  Kor.  88.15 
Efina^'an  thus 

Enna^'an  thus  it  is!  Kor,  78.2 

galqazin  qaicayici' fia  Enfia^'an  wus'qu'mdiJcu  she  went  groping 

thus  in  the  dark  Kor.  16.9-10 
Enna^'an  vafivolai'Tce  thus  they  lived  Kor.  43.7 
Enfia'an  gay iltelnivo'lenat  thus  the v  began  to  lie  down  Kor.  82 .  10 
gina'n  Enfia^'an  ina'nti  thou  didst  thus  to  me  Kor.  88.2 
qo'm  Enfia^'nad  Yayo'ca-fvawgut  gai'liLin  after  a  while  they 

gave  Fox-Woman  to  him  Kor.  70.14 
Enna^'nvot  gani'Jcalimau  all  at  once  something  happened  Kor. 
70.17-18" 
Dual  forms: 
Enfta^'anet  gana'tvilen  thus  they  brought  him  in  Kor.  59.2 
Enfia^'anet  patta^'Ia  raani'ti  gayi'ssalinat  thus  the  two  filled 
with  dried  meat  two  bags  Kor.  70.21 
ayi'Jcvan  at  least  Kor.  18.1 
lua'ri-awi'wiit  quickly  Kor.  70.12 

avi'ut  Kor.  44.5 
a'lvun  (Kor.  II,  Kor.  Paren,  Lesna  e'wun  Kor.  96.30;  97.17) 
a'wun  gaya'Iqiwlinau  and  so  they  entered  Kor.  80.18-19 
a'wun  im-la'wtalin  and  so  his  head  became  hairless  Kor.  82.13 
a'vmn  ui'na  and  then  there  was  no  one  Kor.  96.12  {  =  e'wun 
i'ika  Kor.  II,  Kor.  96.30:  e'wune'ze  Paren,  Kor.  97.17 
awnu'p  (?)  Kor.  64.11 
a'wffi  falsely  Kor.  88.14 
am  (Paren  rm) 

qun-am  nu'tak  ui'na  ane'lhiyipnuTca  even  in  the  open  country 

we  eat  no  inner  skin  Kor.  49.1 
pe'nin  qun-rm    Uwe'fipilifi   the   same    (former)    little   U'wen 
(Paren)  Kor.  92.7 
a'men 

a'men  gawgu'mn  and  they  tied  her  Kor.  23.4 
a'men  e'wan  and  they  said  Kor.  23.6;  28.1 
a'men  yi'nna  and  now  what!  Kor.  28.2 

a'thi  a'men  gu'mlafi  ni'wi-gi  just  now  like  me  thou  wert  talk- 
ing Kor.  29.2 
a'mu  I  do  not  know  Kor.  55.3 
atait,  vainly  Kor.  61.3 

ata'mtrm  in  vain  Kor.  30.8 
§129 
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as'S*o'  since 

as's'o'  qati'  since  you  went  away  Kor.  18,5 
a'cclCf  acco'c  (Ch.  erre'c)  that  is  all,  only,  no  more  Kor.  62.8; 

70.8  atto'b  Kor.  66.19;  68.19 
a' nam  then,  and  so 

TYie'nqan  a'nam  gi'Linwu  how  then  did  they  become?  Kor. 

61.9-10 
a'nam  .  .  .  gala'lin  then  he  came  to  him  Kor.  63.6 

Also  Kor.  66.6;  78.1 

a'Tiam-e^'en  all  right  then!  Kor.  30.5;  31.8 
e^'en  a'nau  all  right  then!  Kor.  32.1 
a'nagun  and  so  Kor.  36.10 
anuva't  just  as,  just  when 

anuva't  niyatdqi'wqin,  E'riki  mityi'lqala  just  when  he  was 
about  to  come,  we  went  to  sleep 
a'llTnl  I  wish  it  were! 

a'limi  vai'cita  I  wish  (we  would  go)  on  foot  Kor.  21.2-3 
gina'n  a'hmin   qeti'gin  I  wish   thou  wouldst    take  it  Kor. 
72.24-74.1 

afva'  other 

dlva'lin  it  is  of  different  material  Kor.  76.23 
a' ley  el  also 

gayo'olenan,  a'lcyel  ipa'fla  they  put  it  into  it,  also  into  the 
soup,  Kor.  28.6 

e^'en  (Ch.  e'ur)  then,  and 

gayo^'olen,  e^'en  gavi^'yalin  he  visited  him  and  he  was  dead 

Kor.'20.8 
ya'nya  e^'en  na'witqatu  partly  also  women  Kor.  44.2 
e^'en  .  .  .  ^amZaiyanfca'wZen  and  she  ended  her  dance  Kor.  48.6 
gaTcya'wlinau  e^'en  yaq  fii'Jnin  ni'tin  they  awoke  and  what 

thong  was  there  ?  (i.  e.  and  there  was  no  thong)  Kor.  40.5 

e'enac  once  upon  a  time  Kor.  58.4 

e'wun  (see  a'wun) 

matula'tin  e'wun  TYiissaitiJa'fiin  they  stole  it  but  we  shall  bring 
it  back  Kor.  40.8 

i'pa  really;  indeed  Kor.  37.8 

i'jpa  a'nam,  gi'ssa  but  really  thou  Kor.  66.6 
Also  as  adjectives: 

i'pa  Tcmi'nin  the  real  child  Kor.  68.11 

giimni'ni'pa  gla'wul  vi^'gi  my  real  husband  died  Kor.  21 .10-22, 1 

i'pa  li'ge-ta'ta  our  real  father  Kor.  74.20 
i'na^  quickly  Kor.  39.2 

qaye'm  i'n'a  niya'tin  he  did  not  come  back  quickly  Kor.  72.19 

§129 
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i'tfac  enough!  Kor  30.4;  86.11,  18;  88.15 
inya'wut  (?)  Kor  16.5 
i'nmlq  really,  in  truth 

i'mniq^  tapanafhivo'ylcin  in  truth  it  began  to  be  heavy  Kor.  51.8 
i'nmiqu'nnm  all  right!  Kor.  28.1-2. 
Also  Kor.  61.3;  62.3 
ini'nninlh  in  this  manner  Kor.  14.3  (from  ifii'nfbin  such) 
o'ya  openly 

ui'na  o'ya  a'tvaka  she  was  not  (there)  openly  Kor.  76.14 
o' pta  also  (Lesna:  the  whole;  Kamchadal  o'ptima  the  whole); 
Chukchee  o'ptima  like) 
a' cm  o'pta  gei'liLin  he  also  gave  him  fat  Kor  15.4-5 
qla'wul  o'pta  Enka'ta  tilai'vilcin  a  man  also  was  walking  there 

Kor.  21.9 
Quyqinn'a'qu  o'pta  e'wan  Big-Raven  also  said  Kor.  29.5 
qo'La  ai'ak  o'pta  .  .  .  gayo'olen  an  other  one  she  also  put  into 

the  storeroom  Kor.  55.1 
See  also  Kor.  56.5 
oma'ka  together 

Ama'mqut  a' nice  o'maka  Tcana'tiylcin  Ememqut  was  fishing 

together  (with  them)  Kor.  44.10 
e^'en  na'nyeu  oma'lca  I'ssa  and  then  together  they  (were  her 
children)  Kor.  61.2 

o^nnen  verily,  indeed,  Kor.  59.9 

u'nmi  (?)  Kor.  74.10 

ya'wac  (?)  Kor.  64.9 

y'anya  (Ch.  ya'nfa)  partly,  separately 

yaq  (indefinite  pronoun,  see  §  59)  and  now 

wu'tcm  yaq  yi'nna  and  this  now,  what  is  it  ?  Kor.  36.9 
ame'yaq  na'wis'qat  well,  how  is  the  wife  Kor.  68.2 
gin-ya'q  thy  turn  Kor.  46.7     (See  yciq,  §  59,  p.  729) 

ya'qam  only 

ya'qam  ai'Tcipa  gapi'wyalin  only  (with)  fly-eggs  she  scattered 

Kor.  45.2 
ve'lo  ya'qam  ninataiJcinvo'qenau  she  was  only  making  thimbles 
Kor.  59.5 

ya'qafi  vfhj 

ya'qafi  ya'ti  why  hast  thou  come  Kor.  64.1 

yaqqai'-qwn  (Paren  ydqqai'-qun  Kor  92.5)  then 

ye'll 

ye'li  gayi'fialin  and  so  she  flew  away  Kor.  46.5 
e^'en  ye^l  gaflekela'Jen  and  so  she  felt  ashamed  Kor.  60.1 
§129 
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VI  'yan,  ve'eft  ( ?) 

vi'yan  iskula'ti  (if  that  is  so)  then  you  were  cold  Kor.  26.2 
vi'yan  Ida'pi'tcofwo'yTcin  nevertheless  he  looked  up  Kor.  42.8 
fla'no  vi'yafb  hisva'cilc  va'yJcin  of  course,  it  is  there  on  the 

cross-pole  Kor.  68.5 
vi'yafi  gapanqai'pilen  (without  clothes)  but  with  a  cap  Kor. 
76.22 
vi'fi'vaf  vi'ri'VT  secretly  Kor.  61.1;  76.14 
va^'ytik  afterwards  Kor.  14.7;  19.5 

va^'ak^ov.  56.5;  64.9 
van  (never  in  initial  position;  perhaps  related  to  the  Chukchee 
demonstrative  particle  nan  which  is  also  used  adverbially). 
ui'fia-van  minJca'lciIa  not  by  anybody  else  Kor.  40.6-7 
qaye'm  Ha' no-van  minutnana'wge  not  those  I  shall  be  able  to 

eat  Kor.  55.8-9 
a'mhn-van  Tcitve'-li'ga  penci'yTcin  after  that  he  rushed  at  her 
every  time  (Paren)  Kor.  92.10 
pa' La  perhaps  Kor.  60.5 
maci  maybe 

ma'ci  wu'tcuk  mayhap  (it  was)  here  ?     Kor.  49.7 
ma'cci  vi'lka  va'yJcin  mayhap  a  fork  is  there  Kor.  19.7 
me'ce  mima'tage  mayhap  I'll  marry  thee  Kor.  32.6 
mal  well 

wa?-Hi  properly  Kor.  15.6;  74.6;  88.9 
mal-lci'til  very  well !  Kor.  21 .5 
Also  met'-lci'tkit 
male'ta  quietly  Kor.  54.7 
ma'hiw  somewhere  Kor.  80.9 
me'iiQ'aw  how  Kor.  82.4;  84.21;  88.1 

me'fiqac  jni'qun  mai'miTc  how  indeed  shall  I  get  water?  16.7-8 
me' nqan  mi' qun  how,  indeed?  Kor.  17.12 
mi'qun  (Paren mu'qun  Kor.  92.23)  indeed ;  an  intensifying  particle 
mi'qun  nana'nqin  indeed  he  is  a  shaman  Kor.  42.9 
mi'qun  Ama'mqut  e'wafi  Ememqut  said  even  (this)  Kor.  64.11 
ya'qu  mi'qun  qatai'Tcigm  what  indeed  will  you  do  ?  Kor.  76.7 
Also  16.3,  8;  17.12;  39.10;  84.21;  86.12 
{ti'wgak  [literally:  I  say]  it  seems  Kor.  57.9) 
ti'ta  when 

ilu^'pilifb  ti'ta  mlnelo^'cola  when  we  find  a  shaman's  wand  Kor. 

27.7 
ti'ta  gu'mma  tra'tik  when  was  I  at  home?  Kor.  68.13 
ti'ta  o'pta  ninanuva^'an  let  him  also  swallow  me  Kor.  84.15 
ti'taq  mu'yu  mitaHtayi'pnala  when  did  we  feed  on  inner  skin  of 
dogs  Kor.  48.9  §129 
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tlto-o'ii  after  a  long  time  Kor.  57.5 
tilme'  very;  very  much  Kor.  16.1,  8 
ca'myeq  indeed  Kor.  24.2 

cemya'q  really  Kor.  56.1 
cemece^'n  it  is  so!  Kor.  46.4 
cini't  since 

cini't  Enfta^'an  gi'ti  since  thou  art  so  Kor.  56.9-10 
ll'glqai  much  less  Kor.  49.1 
ll'gan  simply 

h'gan  mimtelhiyalai'lce  simply  they  were  resplendent  Kor.  44.3 
kima'h  almost  Kor.  21.7;  84.13 
kale'LE,  qale'LE  vertically 
he'iiiajn  Kor.  39.3;  Icena'm  Kor.  40.3  already 
hi' wan  truly  Kor.  26.9 
Ititf  hi' til  see  mat-kit 
hi,  hic  (never  in  initial  position)  and 

ya'gjcin-ki  and  what  for?     Kor.  26.10  (for  ya'qkin see  §§  47,  59) 
hi'tan;  hltfa'  then  (?) 

lei' tan  amyaqalhefie'tin  taya'fiikin  then  she  wanted  to  go  to  the 

porch  Kor.  33.8-9 
gijb'mma  hitta'  tu'hwak  I  am  caught  Kor.  36.10 
kitta'  atawaJfiila'ka  do  not  look  back  by  any  means  Kor.  51.6; 
52.10 

ki'tta  negative  particle;  see  §  131.3,  p.  883  (Ch.  ewne) 
hi'thit  a  little 
hi'hit;  hi'hii'  as  soon  as  84.3 

ki'kit  gayi'ltilen  as  soon  as  he  went  to  sleep  Kor.  84.3 
ki'kid  gaya'lqiwJin  as  soon  as  they  entered  Kor.  72.21 
qai'gut  indeed  Kor.  84.23 
qa'wun,  though 

qa'wun  pani'ta  mi'kinak  nayamata'ge  though  later  on  thou 
wilt  marry  someone  Kor.  78.17 
qacl'n 

qaci'n  plakgene'trfi  na^'dafivoqen  for  he  had  passed  water  into 

the  boots  Kor.  14.2 
qaci'n  qo'npii  niki'ta  gana^'Len  therefore  altogether  it  became 

night  Kor.  16.6 
qa'din  milya'qpil  because  it  was  a  small  shell  Kor.  23.8 
gayo^'oJen,  qadin  vi'tvitpil  they  visited  her,  for  there  was  a 

small  ringed  seal  Kor.  24.4 
qadi'n  una'n  tawi'tkifiik  for  she  (had  been)  pilfering  Kor.  34.3 
§129 
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fla'nyeu  gaci'n  Yaqyamtila^'nu  for  those  were  Bumble-Bee-Men 
Kor.  44.6 

qa'cin  ui'na  ana'luka  gati'lcdlen  for  without  chewing  he  swal- 
lowed her  Kor.  84.1 
qa'cih 

gi'ssa  qa'ciTc  ui'na  a'lva  a'tvdka  for  this  reason  will  you  be 
(feel)  wrong  Kor.  18.7 

gu'mma  qa'ciTc  oy  amy  a' -gum  for  am  I  human  game  Kor.  42.6 

qun,  quii'ttm 

giTia'n  gun  nita'witMni-gi'  so  thou  art  playing  mischief  Kor.  82.9 
qu'nam  nu'ialc  ui'na  ane'lhi-yipnulca  even  in  the  open  country 

we  eat  no  inner  skin  Kor.  49.1 
pe'nin  qun-im   TJwe'fipilnl   the   same    (former)   little  U'wen 

(Paren)  Kor.  92.7 
qu'nam  mu'yi  .  .  .  oya'myan  miti'nmin  even  we  too  (alone) 

have  killed  a  man  Kor.  68.3 
qu'nam  qun  Kor.  74.17 
ve'iha-qo'nom  just  now  Kor.  56.10 
qo'n2)u  very,    quite    (qon'pu   Chukchee;    xe  Kamchadal);   Kor. 

13.10;  15.8;  41.8,  etc. 
gUmJafl  again  Kor.  15.8;  18.8;  19.8  etc. 
na'nyeu  then  63.10;  72.8;  74.3  etc. 

§130.     KAMCHADAL  CONJUNCTIONS 

Most  of  the  Kamchadal  conjunctions  have  been  replaced  by  the 
Russian  (local)  forms. 

i,  dai  (h,  aan)  and 

je  (jKe)  but 

tolko  (tojibko)  merely,  only 

dotopera  (^o  Tonepa)  until  now 

potom  (noTOMi.)  after  that 
Other  conjunctions  of  Kamchadal  origin  are  still  in  use.     Among 
these  I  mention 

lialc,  JidUeq  it  is  time!  then,  now,  altogether  Kor.  99.5 
This  particle  is  used  quite  frequently  with  a  great  variety  of  mean- 
ings.    Its  use  has  even  influenced  the  local  Russian  dialect  inasmuch 
as  the  Russian  adverb  nopa  it  is  time  is  used  also  as  a  conjunction, 
although  this  does  not  agree  with  Russian  usage. 

-lime,  -me  (never  initial)  and,  and  now,  corresponds  to  the 
Chukchee  -um  K.  K.  -am. 

-Ice  (never  initial)  and,  and  now,  but  more  emphatic  than  -^me. 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 56  §130 
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-ven  (never  initial)  Kor.  98.9.  This  emphatic  particle  cor- 
responds to  K.  K.  van,  and  may  have  been  borrowed  from 
Koryak. 

Icat  THEN  in  the  beginning  of  tales  corresponds  to  Chukchee 
e'nmen. 

e'wun  AND,  AND  so  corresponds  to  Ch.  e'un,  K.  K.;  a'wun,  K. 
Paren  e'wun,  but  may  also  have  been  borrowed  from  Koryak. 

lact  HOW  IS  IT,  WHEREFORE. 

§131.     NEGATIVE  ADVERBS 

1,  va'nevan  negative  particle,  not  at  all  (stem  probabl}^  vane). 

This  occurs  either  alone  or  with  other  negative  elements. 
va'nevan  ninutewurre' erkinen  not  at  all  land  appears  7.3 
va'nevan  nuwa'lomnen  he  would  not  hear  anything 
va'nevan  gina'n  li'i  qlilhi'ginl  have  you  no  knowledge  at  all?  38.4 
yi'liil  rwJcinin  te'Jcidhin  va'nevan  tongues  he  eats,  meat  not  at 

all  49.4 
va'nEvan  nute's'qdn  ni^y(/'ndn  they  did  not  at  all  reach  the  ground 

52.12 
va'nevan  ne^nlu^'rlcifiei  Icele'td  the  kele  could  not  see  them  at  all 

100.29 
va'?ievan  na^nayilhau' oien  a^'ttin  they  were  not  at  all  afraid  of 

the  dog  105.25 
va'nevari  a.nto'TcElen  fie'  its'qcit  the  woman  did  not  go  out  at  all  54.8 
va'nevan  qare'm,  nuwcdlomnen  he  would  not  hear  anything 
va'nevan  d^nlu^'net  they  could  not  see  them  at  all  61.10 
vaJnevan  eLe  a'lonika  they  did  not  hear  any  thing  60.10 
va'nevan  elu^'Tcd  they  are  invisible  62.1 
va'jievan  eu'rrekelin  it  is  not  visible  62.2 

2,  qare'm;  Kor.    Ksim.    qaye'ni;  Kor.  Par.,   qeye'tn;  Kor.   II 

(village  Qare'nin  and  others  in  Kamchatka  i'gut);  Kamchadal. 
X'enCf  x*e.     Used  always  with  the  exhortative,  or  alone  with 
exhortative  meaning,  and    ignifying  negative  future. 
qare'm  niini'nmitik  we  shall  not  kill  you  13.4 
qare'm  mine' etyd^Tc  I  shall  not  become  black  23.6 
qare'm  milhinno'a^n  I  shall  not  treat  him  24.10 
qare'm  minmiiJut  I  will  not  kill  thee  98.25;  99.7 
qare'm  mra'gtia^Tc  I  will  not  return  home  99.2,  24 
qare'm  En'gd  rinenyegtele' tyd^  father  will  not  allow  m^  to  live  99.15 
qare'm  mi'Uhd^n  I  will  not  do  it  99.20 
qare'm  mi'ilhit  I  will  not  give  it  to  thee  15.13;  16.9 
qare'm  miye'tyd^Tc  I  will  not  come 
a'mEn  qarem!  but  no!  (i.  e. ,   I  shall  not  do  so)  16.1 
§131 
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qare'm  i'git!  not  now!  (i.  e.,  1  shall  not  do  so  from  now  on)  21.1 
qare'm!  no!  (i.  e.,  I  shall  not  do  it)  99.13 

Kor.  Kara,  qare'm  irila^'Tc,  Ivor.  II.  i'hut  mJe^lc^  Kamchadal  x'enb 
rnmdc  1  will  not  eat 
Koryak. — 

adJiiva'n  qaye'm  this  time  I  shall  not!  Kor.  54.3 

qaye'm  na'no-van  minutnana'wge  I  shall  not  be   able  to    eat 

them  Kor.  55.8 
qaye'm  enalha'lmi'k  he  will  not  catch  us  Kor.  72.19 
Even  future  imperatives  take  this  particle. 

qare'm  quwi^'tik  do  not  die!  (i.  e.,  you  shall  not  die)  64.16,  17 
Derived   f^om  qare'm   is  the  verbal  form   qare'men  (Kor.    Kam. 
qiyme'en  Kor.  38.5,  Kor.  Par.  qisme'n&n)  it  is  not  so,  not  true. 
qare'men  i^'tik  lu'7nnil  it  is  not  really  a  story  61.5 
qarer/W7iai' -gUm  T  am  not  this  one  23.5 
qare'men  ora'weLan  he  is  not  a  human  being  29.9 
qaremena'lqum  ola'ule'iim  I  am  not  a  man 
oaremhia'iqit  ola'uleqit  thou  art  not  a  man 
oaremena'lq'iihi  niru'lium  I  am  not  feeble 
qare'mhia'igit  nn'u'ligii  thou  art  not  feeble 
(fare' J/ en  ni/ib'lqin  he  is  not  feeble 
qaremenai' gura  ne'usqdtium  I  am  not  a  woman  116.31 
Kor.  Kam.  qiyime'w  un  impossible!  Kor.  14.3. 

3.  ewne  Kor.  Kam.  kj'tta,  Kamchadal  J« A-,  X'e  do  not!  (see  §  114 

p.  823) 

4.  elo'  NO  efo'  (Reindeer  Kor.)  30.9 

els  no  30.8 

rdH' urif-elo'  what  is  the  matter  with  you? — nothing  53.6 
4a.  ca'niarn  no!  i  do  not  want  to  (referring  to  future  events)  78.6; 

used  with  future  indicative.     There  is  no  corresponding  form 

in  either  Kor3"ak  or  Kamchadal. 
ta'mam  1  do  not  want  to  98.5,  8 
ta'mam  tre'ilhit  I  shall  not  give  thee 

5.  e'l^e  not,  signifying  simple  denial  Kor.  Par.  e'Le^  Reindeer  Kor. 

e'ie,  Kor.  II.,  village  Qare'nin  and  others  in  Kamchatka  eUa, 
Kamchadal  qatn  Kor.  Kam.  ui'fid  instead  (see  below).  See  15, 
12,  21.3,  24.8 

6.  ui'fid  none  (with    nouns;    substantives  and    adjectives).     (Kor. 

Kam.,  ui'fia^  Kor.  Par.,  ui'na  e'Le,  Kor.  II.,  village  Qare'nin 

and  others  in  Kamchatka  etn^  e'nitna  not.     The  Kamchadal  uses 

qam  (see  above,  under  e'Le).     Kor.  Par.  uses  also  e'Le  alone 

§131 
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ui'nd  epi'nTca  I  have  no  powder 

See  also  18.5;  22.3;  27.9 
Without  the  negative  prefix-suffix  we  find — 

6ai  ui'nd,  ta'aq  iil'nd,  tam-va'irgm  gumni'n  no  tea,  no  tobacco, 
mine  is  a  good  life! 

(Kor.  Par.)  e'Le  epi'fike  I  have  no  powder 
Derived  from  this  particle  is  ui'nilin  having  none. 

ul'niliuin  epifnTcElium  I  have  none,  I  am  without  powder  69.2 

§  132.  Interjections 

Chukchee  and  Koryak  are  rich  in  interjections.  These  may  be 
divided  into  several  groups;  namely,  a)  ejaculations  expressing  a 
state  of  strong  emotion,  without  definite  tone;  &)  exclamations 
expressing  assent,  disapproval,  surprise,  fear,  pain,  question,  call, 
and  answer,  etc.;  c)  onomatopoetic  interjections,  sound  pictures, 
imitations  of  sounds,  such  as  singing  of  birds,  thumping  of  stones, 
swishing  of  rapidly  moving  slabs,  etc. ;  d)  words  and  phrases  used  as 
exclamations.  Some  of  these  are  derived  from  pronominal  or  con- 
junctional stems,  while  others  can  not  be  reduced  to  such  sources, 
at  least  not  at  present. 

a.  Ejaculations 

a!  45.3  (Kor.  a!  a!  Kor.  55.5)  oh! 

ga!  R  104.48  oh! 

o!  63.9  oh! 

e!  85.12;  90.6;  91.7  ah! 

e.'  101.20  all  right 

go,  go!  R  65.119  (call) 

'ga,  'ga!  122.1  call 

'gi,  gi!  R  72.16  ah,  ah! 

'gei!  69.4  oh ! 

ggg!  (Kor.  ggg!)  yes! 

'g'u'q!  10.3;  52.3;  53.1;  (Kor.  geJc!     Kor.  50.4)  ugh!  oh! 

'goq!  24.1   108.32-  gilc!   10.1;'  11.2;  gi!  68.30;  R  69.35;  Kor. 

51.1,  5;  58.6 
gu!  26.4;  go!  69.7;  108.19 
ogogogogoi!  70.2  oh,  oh,  oh! 
ugugugugu!  29.7  uhuhuhuh! 
Koryak 

e!  oh!  Kor.  47.1 

ye!  ah!  Kor.  49.2 

eni'f  oh!  Kor.  64.19 
§132  afle'!  Kor.  49.3  ifle'!  Kor.  27.6 
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b.  Exclamations 

Their  stems  are  independent  and  some  of  them  form  derivatives. 
qo!  expresses  ignorance:  i  do  not  know! 
qona'ar'kin  to  speak  always  of  one's  ignorance;  to  answer:  "I 

do  not  know." 
Assent: 

i!  9.6,  13;  66.25;  84.10  (Kor.  o!  Kor.  30.2;  38.6)  yes. 

/./  84.19  ah! 

egei'!  133.24    R    71.5;  R   73.34    (Kor.    uga')    all   right! 

assent  and  approval. 
egei'!  75.30  oh! 
taga'm!  R  59.9,  16;  R  66,  134  (Kor.  toq!    to!  Kor.  35.3; 

Kor.  45.8)  come!  well! 
taga'm  is  used  also  as  the  usual  leave  taking. 
taga'm  tewkwe' erkin!  R  41.98  (in  Koryak  tog  is  used  as 

leave  taking)  good-bye !  I  am  going. 
The  usual  greeting  is  ye'tif  or  less  frequently  ge'et-i-git; 
R    62.62;  R    76.25    (Kor.    yatif  uay^   you   come?' as 
greeting) 
The  answer  is  /.'  yes!  or  /,  tiye'tyiPlc!  yes,  I  have  come! 
Greeting  borrowed   from  Russian,  toro'ma   (sAopoBo)    (Kor. 
toro'va)  how  do  you  do  ? 

tam  contracted  from  taga'm,  mostly  with  an  ejaculation 

preceding,  come  !  well  ! 
ee,  tam!  30.9;  89.23;  e  tam!  90.3. 
/,  tam!  84'.  19. 
gi,  tam!  84.14. 
Assertion : 

gu'nd!  82.16;  85.6;  R  76.27  sure! 
gu'nd,  qai'vE  24.8  indeed,  yes ! 
Calls: 

mei!  76.22  R  73.32;  R  59.11,  from  man  to  woman  53.0; 
Kor.    mai!    Kor.    64.24   amei!  Kor.   63.6;   mei!  Kor. 
32.5;  here  addressed  from  a  man  to  a  woman;  me!  Kor. 
100.5  K.  Paren  ve!  Kor.  101.13;  Koryak   II    Qarenin 
TYiei  Kor.  102.4  there,  you!  you!  halloo! 
fLa'ul  45.3  (Kor.  na'wal)  call  among  women 
wui'!  83.13;  R  72.15;  ^oi  60.2  (Kor.  goi'!)   answer  to  call 
yago'f  67.8  (Kor  yawo' !  Kor.  33.9)  halloo 
wago'!  R  125.22  halloo!  there,  take  it! 
Disapproval : 

e'vn!  120.10  so! 

ee'.^  81.17;  83.14;  is  it?  (doubt  and  disapproval) 

eei'!  108.19  aha!  (doubt  and  disapproval)  §132 
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Surprise : 
Used  by  men 

Ica'Jco' !  generally  reduplicated  Jcalco,  Icakof  8.5;  12.6;  68.31 
oho!;  qaJco!  84.10;  q^alo,qako!  77.26;  104.14;  ga'lco2\A 
Jcalco,  mei' !  14.7;  K,  64.93.     ga'lco  mei!,  go' do  mei! 
Used  by  women 
Ice'ke'f  52.2;  71.26. 
Ice'lce,  fla'ul! 

Tceke' ,  Tceke' ,  Tceke' !  29.7  great  surprise  and  fear 
Koryak,  for  both  sexes. 

te  Kor.  47.6  (surprise  and  disapproval)  ugh. 
qe'e  Kor.  82.14  surprise 
Fear: 

golloi'!  63.1  oh,  oh!;  goqoi' !  18.8 
Tcolckoi' !  22.5  surprise  and  fear 
akakaka!  87.14  sudden  fright 
Question : 

waf  (Kor.  va?  Kor.  46.10)  would  you? 
amto'f  13.9;  80.4;  R  92.18  (Kor.  amto' ?)  well?  what  news? 
also  used   as  a  conjunction:  amto'  giika'lhinf  how  is 
your  leg  ? 
Pain: 

gT,gi,gi  R  74.46  (Kor.  milcilciTcilc!  Kor.  29.1)  sudden  acute 

pain 
ge,  ge,  ge!  63.8  (Kor.  igigi' !  Kor.  23.9)  crying 
Warning : 

ga,  ga,  ga!  85.17,28  (Kor.  got!)  oflF!  look  out! 
Laughing : 

ga,  ga,  ga!  R  79.10 
gigi)  30.2 

gm!  30.2  laughing  of  a  skull. 
Anger : 

gm!  R  72.20  (Kor.  gm!  Kor.  31.2) 
gum!  (terminal)  61.2 

taga'm,  qapa'ae,  gum!  61.2  well,  cease,  will  you! 
Miscellaneous : 

go!  (Kor.  go!  Kor.  49.6)  I  do  not  know 

yau  yau!  66.17;  R  73.35  wait  a  while!  (Kor.  ya'wo) 

c.  Onoraatopoetic  Interjections 

qa,qa,qa!  R  140.10;  R  277.8,  yapping  of  fox 

gm,  gm!  105.27  barking  of  dog 

m-m!  106.15  mumbling  of  ke'le  (hence  derived  a  noun 

mu'umgm  kele's  mumbling) 
kaheu',  Tcaheu'!  R  307.8  cackling  of  ptarmigan  §132 
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afki',  afta',  afta'!  84.8  crying  of  small  infant 
ew,  ew,  ew!  R  104.47  singing  of  thanksgiving  ceremonial 
dig,  dig!  68.25  swishing  of  slabs  of  whalebone 
piw,  piw!  68.8  thumping  of  stone  on  the  ground 
pig,  pig!  76.3  thudding  of  small  objects  on  the  ground 
pr!  88.17  sound  produced  with  lips 
(Koryak)  vaTcikiki' !  Kor.  46.1  jabbering  of  magpie 
Shaman's  calls 

egegegegei' !  15.7;  68.28;  (Kor.  ogogogogoi'!);  66.35  (here 

merely  fatigue,  though  borrowed  also  from  shamanistic 

practice) 
ototototototoi' !  59.4 
otatatatatatai' !  59.4 
Answer  to  shaman's  call 
git,  git,  git,  gige't!  39.9 

ge'we,  gewe!  R  306.1  raven's  shamanistic  song 
go' ofi-lcale' ,  go'ofi-Tcale'  R,  314.23   (Kor.  qo'on,  go' on  Kor. 

48.2;  ann,  ann!  Kor.  47.2;  Koryak,  umyu'mlS.OT.  90.15; 

Kor.  II  Pallan,  raven's  cawing)  raven's  shamanistic  song 
ge'we,  egegegei' !   R    122.2    mosquito's   shamanistic   song 

R  306.7 
gaia'gafi,  gaia'gan!  foxes  shamanistic  song  (a  little  more! 

at  the  same  time  onomapoetic) 
ge'wye,  ge'wye  Jco'onin  R  315.31  polar  bear's  shamanistic 

song 
Calls  of  reindeer-herders 

go,  go,  go,  goq,  goq,  goq!  32.11  for  driving  the  herd 

eia',  eia',  eia'!  R  307.13   for  calling  a  broken  reindeer 

(chiefly  in  offering  it  urine) 
qrr!  R.  4.38  the  same;  also  reindeer's  snorting,  onomato- 
poetic 
Interjections  are  often  used  in  groups 

gug,  i!  9.13;  giJc,  i' !  65.26  oh,  yes! 

ee,  ta'm!  (see  before) 

gei,  gu'nd!  69.4  oh,  indeed! 

d.  Words  and  phrases  ixsed  as  interjections 

ina'nken,  ina'nken  Urn  9.5;  64.7,  14;  68.16  oh,  my! 
tite'fiet!  64.15;  68.16;  80.22  (great  emphasis)  used  also  in  com- 
pounds with  personal  pronouns  in  verbalized  form 
tite'net-i-git  it  is  wonderful  with  you 
tite'net-tu'ri  (plur.)  it  is  wonderful  with  you 
tite'net-ve'rin  it  is  wonderful  with  him  (stem  verin  unknown 
otherwise)  §132 
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i,  tu'n-nikelc!  oh,  my!  sudden  surprise;  {tur  new;  nikek  verbal 

noun  of  indefinite  verb  nilce  (§82) 
etJhinre'wdn!  80.23  oh,  goodness ! 
am  no't   arriEnl    R.    73.27    (surprise    and    anger;   em    mere 

§113.5)  flot  demonstrative  particle  (§57)  amEn  adversative 

conjunction  p.  853)  how  is  it  then! 
ceq-a'lvam  va'lin!  76.5  (§113.15)  how  very  strange ! 
ve'nom  wonder  and  blame;  in  compounds  with  subjective  form 

of  personal  pronoun 

venom  gina'n  55.11 ;  109.24  something  like  our  with  you  ! 
alu'mfia!  120.16,23    (a   ah,  lumna    again)    only  think  of  it! 

sudden  surprise  (see  also  p.  854) 
nire'qin-um!  I  do  agree!  84.19;  R  62.58;  R  65.112  regular 

nominalising  form  of  indefinite  verb  req  (§82) 
rere'q-um  R  75.6  I  do  agree !  (causative  re-requm) 
re'qu  lu'mfia  the  same !  R  73.24  {re'qu  designative  of  req  what; 

lumfta  again) 
ra'qal  80.25  what  of  that;  {req  what;  al  otherwise  unknown) 
u'nmufb  a'ni,  u'nmun  a'ni-m  e'un  84.26;  87.7  Oh,  how  bad  it 

is!  {u'nmufb  very,  a'ni-m  even  so;  e'un  and  so) 

KAMCHADAL 

tea  there!  qu  call;  ha  lloo! 

tie  there,  take  it!  he^  hei  answer  to  call 

nux  here!  qa  what  do  you  want? 

ee  yes  xi  surprise 

§  133.  Euphemism 
For  diseases,  dangerous  animals,  and  unfortunate  events  or  condi- 
tions, euphemistic  phrases   are  in    use,  some   of  which    express  the 
idea  to  be  stated  by  the  opposite  idea. 

nigitte'pqin  (literally,  clever)  fool 

bikaye' tu-wcblin  (from  tika!yofi-vc(!lin  intelligent)  silly 
erme'urkin  (literall}^,  he  acquires  force)  he  becomes  possessed 
by  madness 


also 


e^ntine'urkin  (literally,  he  reposes)  he  dies  of  hunger 
uulvilu'  (literally,  black  wild  reindeer)  brown  bear 
lei'wulin  (literally,  the  one  who  walks  about)  wolf 
re' (jdtlcur'kin   (literally,    something   is   happening)    contagious 

disease  is  spreading 
va'irgitTcerlcin  (from  va'irgin  being)  disease 

§133 
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§  134.  New  Words. 

On  the  whole,  Chukcheeand  Koryak  have  not  borrowed  many  terms 
from  the  Russian,  but  have  rather  coined  new  words  for  new  ideas. 
Following  are  a  few  examples  of  these. 

commander  (literally,  strong- 
man) 

tribute  (literally,  thing  for 
bowing  down  with) 

chief  officer  of  district  (liter- 
ally, tribute-strong-man) 

church  (lite  rail  3^,  spirit- 
house) 

glass  (literally,  ice-cup) 

fortified  log-house 

bottle  (Russian  SyibUKa; 
in  Chukchee  literall}^,  ice- 
vessel) 

brandy  (literall}'^,   bad  water) 

letter,  book,  writing  (literally, 
carving) 

ruble,  paper  ruble  (literally, 
piece  of  carving) 

tobacco-pipe  (local  Russian 
raHSa,  borrowed  from 
Turkish,  in  Chukchee 
literally,  tobacco-cup) 

(one  side  of)  horse -pack  (liter- 
ally, carrying-side) 

flat  brandy-keg  (literally, 
drum-vesse) 

long  brandy-keg  (literally, 
thigh-bone) 

plate   (literally,  white  vessel) 

Russian  loan-words  are  always  modified  to  suit  the  phonetic  charac- 
ter of  the  language.  The  Koryak,  even  those  that  have  no  r,  retain, 
however,  the  Russian  r. 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kamenskoye 

e'rem 

a'yim 

te'qenan 

ta'qana 

teq- e'rem 

taqa'-a'yim 

anan-ra'n 

anan-ya'n 

tin-lcoi'nin 

e'tti-Tcoi'nin 

mid' gun 

gui'vin 

tin-u'lckdi/i 

puti'IJcan 

a^q-i'inil 

a^qa'-mi'mil 

Tceli'Tcel 

Tcali'lcal 

Iceli'tiil 

Itdli'tul 

ta'aq-Tcoi'Hin 

Tca'nca^^ 

emte'-qal 
yara'r-e'Tckam 
aima'lqal 
ilh-iL'Tckdm 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Russian 

talqar 

ca'qar 

caxapi. 

sugar 

ta'aq 

ta'wax 

Ta6aKi 

tobacco 

tai 

tai 

nao 

tea 

lco'7iekon 

Tco'n'e 

KOHb 

horse 

Ico'bir 

Ico'cir 

KOSbipb  (trump) 

cards 

§134 
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coiB  salt 

s^opoBO  how      is      your 

health? 

qexBCpTb  quarter 

Kopoea  cow 

KasEKi  cossack 

CTOJt  table 

lapejKa  plate 


tol 

tol 

toro'ina 

toro'wa 

be'tver 

te'cver 

koro'walhin 

Icoro'wa 

Tca'tak 

Ica'sak 

Etto'l 

stol 

tore'lgan 

tore'Tka 

CHUKCHEE  TEXT 
The  Woman  Who  Married  the  Moon^ 
E'nmen^      qol^      yara'6hin,*      ne'us'qat^      um^      qoP      ora'weLa- 

Once  a  certain  house,  woman  certain  human 

na'us'qat^    uwa^'qucitii*    E'nku^    ge't6ilin/°    e'nmen^    gequ'pqaLin," 

woman  the  husband        to  rejection       used  her,  then  she  was  starving, 

elvetine'ta ^^    gene'Lin^^    em-qu'pqata.^*     E'nmen^    gite'.^^     Qan've'r 

crawling  on  'she became  just  by  starving.  Then  'she  was         After  that 

all-fours  hungry. 

iim*    yara'chin*    lu^'nin,^^     res'qi'wkwi^,"    6i6e'pgi%^^    e'ur^^    teik- 

a  certain  house       she  saw  it,  she  entered  she  looked  at  the         made 

about  same  time 

evi'rin^°     gaimei'vulen,^^     e'ur^®    upa'lha^^    keme'ni^^    ge3^i'reLin,2* 

garments  were  hanging,  at  the         with  tallow  a  dish  was  full, 

same  time 

niqami'tvaqeu  ^'    um^    e'nmen,^   li'en"    nipli'tkuqin,^^    niginteu'qin " 

she  eats  and  then,         just  she  finished,  '    she  fled 

nota'gti.^* 

to  the  country. 

>  From  W.  Bogoras,  Chukchee  Texts;  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition  Vol.  VIII, 
pp.  86-89. 

'Once  upon  a  time,  also  connective  and  then,  then;  always  in  narrative  (p.  858). 

•Absolute  form;  with  non-personal  nouns  the  synthetic  quli  is  also  used  (§  60,  p.  732). 

<Stem  ra  house;  jrara  probably  reduplication  from  ?-ara;  -chin  a  pabticular  one  (§  53,  p.  716), 
absolute  form;  here  in  predicative  sense  there  was  a  particular  house. 

'Stem  tleu  female;  -s-qdt  a  suffix,  probably  related  to  others  in  -s-q-,  but  not  free.  Absolute  form 
as  before. 

'Particle,  indicating  that  the  whole  story  is  well  known  to  the  narrator,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
known  to  the  hearer  (§  128,  p.  849). 

1  ora'wer+lcfn  what  belongs  to  the  human  race  (§54,  p.  717);r+nn  contact  form  I.  (§7, 17;  p.  654) 
the  strong  vowels  of  the  word  produce  ablaut  in  the  second  part  of  the  compound  (§  3,  p.  646) 
The  first  part  of  the  pompound  has  dropped  the  suffix  -n  of  the  absolute  form  {§  115,  p.  826). 

•  Subjective  form  in  -ta  (§§  37,  p.  697);  here  as  subject  of  transitive  verb  (§  92,  p.  780). 

» jj'nfcM;  verbal  stem  snU  to  reject,  to  refuse;— w  suffix  (§103.34)  expressing  purpose,  depending, 
upon  the  following  verb. 

'"  Titii'rliin  or  ritci'rkin  to  make  some  one  something  (§  79,  p.  765);  stem  rti — initial;  tc  medial  ;ge — lin 
nomlnalized  verb  (6)  (§  73,  p.  758). 

^^ Stem  qupq (at)  to  starve;  ge—lin  she  who  had  attained  a  starving  condition  (§73);  |.<<-f 
(S7). 

"Stem  elvetm,  -et  adverbial  suffix  (§  110.70,  p.  810);  a  Nominal  Form  1,3  (§§  64;  95,  p.  786). 

w  Stem  nel  (§  77);   ge-lin  (see  note  10);  L<l+l  (§  7). 

"ewi-  MERE  (§  113,  7,  p.  816) ;    qupqdt  to  starve  (see  note  11;  -a  Nominal  Form  I,  3  (§§  64,  95). 

^gltteu  TO  BE  HUNGRY. 

I'Stem  lu'  TO  see;  -nin  he— him  (§  67,  p.  741). 

"Stem  res-qiu  to  enter;  -gi^  he  (§  64,  p.  738);  wkw<u+g  (§§  7.2;  72.4). 

'•  Stem  liiep  related  to  lil^  to  look  (§§  2;  122,  p.  834),  also  cite  to  look;  -gi'  he  (§  64). 

"§128,  p.  855. 

MStem  teik  to  make;  evi'rin  garment,  absolute  form  (§  30,  p.  691),  here  subject  of  Intransitive  verb 
(J  91,  p.  779) ;  composition  see  §  116,  4,  p. 830. 

a  Stem  yym  to  hang;  sufiQx- yt)(it)  frequentative  or  intensive  (§110.54);  ga—lin(l  74,  p.  760);  with 
ablaut  (§3). 

^Upa'lhin  tallow;  subjective  form  in  -g  expressing  modality  (§§  37,  92) ;  with  ablaut  (§  3). 

^keme'ni  dish,  absolute  form  in  -ni  (§  30) ;  absolute  form  as  subject  of  intr.  verb  (§  91). 

MStem  yir  FULL;  with  suffix  -et  (§  110,  70);  ge—lin  (see  note  10);  t-Ct-^l. 

"Stem  qiim,  compounded  with  tva  to  be;  n— gin  one  who  is  performing  an  action  (§73,  p.  758); 
with  ablaut  (§3). 

'•Stem  pi  and  suffix  -tku  (§  110,  67),  compare  pldgi  it  is  ended;  n — qin  see  note  25. 

^'Stem  gmt;  with  suffix  -eu  (§  110,  70);  n—qin  see  note  25. 

••Stem  nit<j;  -gti  after  vowel,  allative  (§  40);  ablaut  (§  3). 
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Qla'uP^  puki'rgi^ ^^  ceivutku'lm.^^    Yi^'lhin^^  iim^  qu'num,  ra^'nut.^* 

A  man  came  walking.  The  moon  really,  what. 

"Guq,     6eq-a'lvaui-va'lin,^*   ra^'nut^^   leiVurkin^^    qamitvala'arkin,^^ 

"Oh,  quite  extraordinary  being,  what  is  walking  is  eating  much, 

u'kkam-yi'riir"      te'lpirkin.^^"        Ne'me      irga'tik^'      ewkwe'tyi^.*'* 

vessel-full  is  finished."  Again         in  the  morning  lie  started. 

Elve'lin*^     li'en*     ple'kit^^     nenai'puqenat,"     na'qam     eu'rrekElin** 

other  ones  just  boots  he  put  on,  however  not  appeared 

ne'wan.*^       Ne'me     qjlti',*^     e'ur^^     Enqa'n"     ne'us'qiit^     piiki'rgi^,^*' 

a  wife.  Again  he  went,    at  the  same         then  the  woman  came,' 

time 

iipa'lhin^^  ne'me  lu^'nin.'*   Qamiitvala'tye^/^  qan've'r  gin'kew'kwi-.^^ 

the  tallow        again      she  saw  it.  She  ate  much,  after  that      '    she  grew  fatter. 

Qla'iiP^    iim^    ne'me    ragtie^.^"  "Gruq,  u'nmun  a'ni.^^     Ceq-a'lvam- 

The  man  again        carne  home.       "Oh,  hoM-  bad!  Quite  extraordinary 

va'lin.^*     Ra^'nut^^  iLo'n^^  qamitvala'arkin  V^     Kita'ra  e'ur^^  irga'tik^* 

being.  What  then  is  eating  much?  Well  then     this  in  the 

time  morning 

ecei'vutkuka^^     mi'tya^k!"^*    Ne'me    am-ginotilo'^^    ne'lyi^.^"    Lu'ur" 

not  going  let  me  be!"  Again  mere"     mid-day         it  became.      Thereupon 

ne'nie  no'ti^^    ye'tyi^,^^  res'qi'wkwi^"  um^  ne'me,  takeche'ti®"  qati'.*^ 

again    behind  there   she  came,  she  entered  again,         to  the  meat        she  went. 

29 Probably  reduplicated  absolute  form  from  a  stem  qla  (qlaH)  (§29);  g  before  consonant  becomes  ^ 
(§  7) ;  absolute  form  as  subject  of  intransitive  verb  (§91). 

30Stem  pukir  in  initial  po.sition;  pkir  in  medial  position  (§  12,  p.  662). 

si Stem  ceu'w,  related  to  Zeicii  (§§2, 122);  -ifcit  (§  110,  67);  -Znt  one  who  (§54).    See  note  35. 

'2  Absolute  form;  predicative. 

33  See  §  59  p.  729;  absolute  form. 

^*tiq-  EXCESSIVELY  (§  113,  15);  elve  different;  alvam-va'hn  extraordinary  (§  112,  82,  p.  814)  stem 
tva-  TO  be,  initial  va-  (§  12.2,  p.  6C1);  -lin  (§54). 

MStem  lelvu,  related  to  teiva  (note  31);  -rkin  derived  form  (§§  64,  87). 

3«See  note  25;  derived  form  (§§  64,  87);  -let  frequentative,  (§  110.53  with  i  dropping  out  in  intervo^ 
calic  position  (§10). 

^u'kkdin  DISH,  stem  yir  full,  here  reduplicated  absolute  form  (§  29). 

^Stemtelp;  derived  form  (see  note 35). 

M  Stem /j-^  dawn;  a  locative  form  (§38).    Compare  irgiro'nfloi  it  began  to  dawn  9.13;  Jrgiro'k  a.t 
dawn  10.3. 
^  «Stem  ewkw  with  suffix  -ei  (§  110,  70);  ty<  t+  g  (§  7.  26,  p.  654). 

I'eZw  diffeeent,  othee;  -lin  absolute  form  (§  60.3);  singular  and  instead  of  plural  (§  46,  p.  709).  The 
strong  form  alva  signifies  away! 

«  Plural. 

«Stem  ipd;  prefix  ine-  making  transitive  verb  intransitive,  here  passive  (§113,  28);  n— gin,  one 
WHO  IS  PERFORMING  AN  ACTION  (§  73),  plural  because  referring  to ple'kit:  those  that  are  being  put 
ON  (§  74);  with  ablaut  (§3). 

«Stem  urr{eu)  often  medially  wurr;  c—kMin  negation  (§  114,  4;p.  824). 

«  Derived  from  neu  female. 

«  Stem  medially  Iqdl;  3d  person  past,  more  frequently  qd'tyV;  ty<t+g  (§  7.  26,  p.  654). 

« Demonstrative  (§  57). 

«  See  note  36,  ty<t+g  ( §  7.  26,  p.  654). 

«  Stem  gin-k+eii,  (§  110,  70);  wkw<u-\-g  (§  7.2). 

MFrom  ra  house,  probably  the  allative  form  ragti  which  serves  here  as  verbal  stem:  ti&<,t-gi^  with 
ablaut  (§§  3,  7). 

"Particles  (§128,  p.  853). 

M  §  128,  p,  852. 

"Stem  ietvu,  see  notes  31  and  35;  -tka  (§  110,  67);  e—kd  negation  (§  114,  4),  see  also  note  44. 

"Stem  it  to  be,  1st  person  subj.  (a);  ty<t+g  (§  7.  26). 

wem-  MERE  (§  113,  7);  gino'n  middle;  /to'-,  aHo'  day. 

MStem  nel-  to  become;  ly<l-\-g  (§7):  see  Note  13. 

«  §  126,  p.  868. 

M  Demonstrative  particle  (§57). 

M  Stem  yet-  to  come. 

'"ttki'Shin  meat;  allative  form  in  -eti  (§§  53,  40). 
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Ne'me  echi  cif^  qami'tvarkin,*'^  lu'ur"  pi'rinin.^^ 

Again      before    as  be-  she  ate,  thereupon    he  took  her. 

fore 

"Akakaka'!     ilu'ka^*        a'lva!"*^      niqama'graqen.*'^  "Gru,  e'unan^^ 

"Ah,  ah,  ah!         motionless  away!"  she  struggled.  "Oh,  so 

gina'n.'^"— "Gu'na,  a'lva,"  qine'rrilhi^!«8— ^'Gu'na,  ilu'ka.^*     Qare'm«« 

thou."  —         "Oh,         away!  let  me  go!"  —      "Oh        motionless.  Not 

minre'qewkur,^"       mimnilo'ur.''^       Gik,       ia'ra       nilei'vutku-i-gir  ?" 

I  shall  do  anything  to  thee,    I  will  question  thee.  Oh,  why  art  thou  walking  about? 

QaiVegeti'in^e-gir?''"— "Ui'iiii.''^*— ''E'mim?''— ''Uwa^'qucita^E'nku* 

Indeed      thou  hast  a  master?"    —        "No."    —         "Where  is  he?"    —        "My  husband     to  rejection 

gine'tcilin,''^     genancaatvau'len,'^^     ginenqu'pqeulin.""  —  "En'qa'm''* 

used  me,  hecastmeoff,  he  let  me  starve."  —  "Then 

va'nevan^^   wu'tku^**  3'aiVciku^^    re'qiin^^   qinelu^'rkin."*^- — "Va'ne- 

not  at  all  here  inside  of  the  something        thou  hast  seen."         — "Nothing." 

house 

van."^^     "Gruq,  a'men^*  iim,  miiriata'git."^^ 

"Oh,  then  let  me  marry  thee." 

Ma'tanen.*^    Ne'me     cei'vutkui^.^^      Wulqatvi'k^^      um^    puki'ri.^^ 

He  married  her.  Again  he  walked.  In  the  evening  became. 

«  Before,  formerly  (§  127,  p.  818). 

52 See  notes  25,  36,  48;  here  qamitva,  derived  tense  in  -rkin  (§5  64,  87). 

•s  Sterapiri  to  take;  -nin  he — him  (§  67). 

«*  ilu  TO  move;  c— A-o  negation  (§  114,  4).    The  initial  e  is  contracted  with  the  i  of  the  stem. 

^^ Stem  qama'gra;  n—qen  (§  73);  with  ablaut  (§  3). 

"§126,  p.  855'. 

^Subjective  form  (§  56);  presumably  as  subject  of  an  idea  like  you  have  eatex  it. 

M  Stem  initial  rirril,  medial  rril;  ine-  (§§  67;  113.  28);  q — gi^  imperative  2d  person  sing. 

''Negation  with  e.xhortative  meaning  (§  131.2). 

'"Medial  form  of  the  causative  prefix— n;  stem  raq  what,  something; — eu  (§  110.70);  predicative 
form  of  the  indefinite  pronoun;  m — git  let  me — thee,  subjunctive  (§  67);  wku-Cu+g;  in  place  of  git 
we  have  here  and  in  the  next  word  the  alternating  form  gir. 

"  Stem  *pnlo;  initial  form  pmlo-:  medial  form  -mnilo-;  m—git  let  me — thee,  see  note  70. 

"Stem  leivu,  see  notes  31,  35,  53;  -tku  (§§  110,  67);  predicative  form  of  nominalized  verb  (§  73). 

"Stem  itmv  master  (§§  48,  73). 

'<N0(§  131.6). 

'*See  note  10;  here  with  the  prefi.x  -ine-  referring  to  the  first  person  (§  73) . 

T'See  note  75,  the  same  form;  stem  -laatv-;  r — qu  causative  (§  114, 1). 

"See  note  75,  the  same  form;  stem  qupq  to  starve  (see  note  11);  r — eu  causative  (§  114, 1). 

ra Conjunction  (§  128,  p.  858). 

"§131.1. 

w Demonstrative  (§  57);  as  particle  vat;  stem  wut-;  locative  in  -k. 

MSee  note  4;  -c/t«  inside  of ,  nominal  (§  101,  24). 

^^rqq  something;  here  absolute  form  (irregular)  used  as  object  with  the  verbs  iu  TO  3AY,  Z«*to  see 

«Stem  lu^  to  see;  derived  tense  in  -rkm  (§64);  ine-  (§  113.  28);  q-  imperative  (J  64);  here  used  as  a 
past  (§  85). 

"Conjunction  (§128,  p.  853). 

•5 Stem  mata  to  take,  to  marry;  subjunctive  (a),  m—git  let  me— thee  (§  67). 

MStem  viata  to  take,  to  marry;  -nin  he— her  (§67). 

•'Stem  ceivu-\-tku,  see  notes  31,  35,  53.  The  g  of  the  ending  -gi^  has  dropped  out  on  account  of  its 
intervocalic  position. 

"Stem  wulq  EVENING,  compare  ww's'g  darkness;  a  locative  form  (§38);  -tui  to  become  (§110,  68) 

w  Initial  stem,  pukir,  medial  pfcir;  abbreviated  termination  ior -gi^. 
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I'wkwP"  En'iio't^^  nawane'ti,"^^    "En'iie'^^   a'ntoka^*   ralkocikoi'pu.^^ 

He  said  thus  to  his  wife,  "Don't  not  going         from  the  inside  of  the 

out  inner  room. 

Minre's'qiumik,®^  li'en*  cot-ta^ne'ti"    ple'kit*^  qani'ntininet.'"^ 

Let  us  enter,  just     pillow      edge  to  boots  throw  them." 

E'nmen^  ri'ntiniiiet.^^  E'nmen^  lu'ur"  vai"°  keme'ni",  em-keme'ni" 

Then  she  threw  them.         Then  there-        here  adish,  a  mere  dish 

upon 

res'qi'wkwi^,"    e'un^"^   ere'ta^"^    geyi'reLin.^"^     Qami'tvaa^t,"*   ne'me 

came  in,  then  with  '      being  full.  They  ate,  again 

boiled  meat 

li'en"   ne'nvua^n*^^   keme'ni,^^   irga'tik^^   lim^  kiye'wkwa^.^"®     E'un^°^ 

just  they  put  out  the  dish,  in  the  morn-  they  awoke.  At  that 

ing  time 

keme'ni^'  gite'nin^*'^  iie'us'qata/"^       genu'mkeulin^"^. 

the  dish  she  saw  it         the  woman,  it  was  put  in  its  proper  place. 

Ne'me  6eiVutkui^."Ge'lvulin, "*'-—' 'Gik,irga'tik^^um®minine't6imik"^ 

Again  he  went.  He  obtained  a  Oh,  to-morrow  let  us  have  a  thank.s- 

wild  reindeer,—  giving  ceremonial. 

Tai'nikwut"2    en'ne'^^     gina'n"     enne'ka^^^    qanti'ginet.""*       E'un^o^ 

The  charm-.strings         don't  '     thou  not  carry  have  them  for  And  so 

out  ones  being  thus." 

nayopa'tya^n"^  ^na'tciyo"®  ilvilu'/"  e'un*''^  tai'nikwut"^  gene'Linet. "^ 

they  went  to  it  made  to  be  the     wild  rein-       and  so  the  charm-  were  on  it. 

thanksgiving  deer,  strings 

ceremonial  , 

Guq,      yilqa'tya^t."'       Irga'tik"      tim"       kiye'wkwa^t/"^      ne'me 

Oh,  they  slept.  Next  morning  they  awoke,  again 

"Stem  ill;  suffix  -p^;  wkw<Cu+g  (§7). 

MSee§58,  p.727. 

"Stem  ilewdn  wife:  -Iti  allative  (§  40). 

<«§  131.3. 

M  Initial  stem  nito,  medial  nto  to  go  out;  e — kd  not  (§114.4). 

•'Stem  relku;  -Siku  interior  (§101.  24) ;  -ipH  ablative  (§  42) . 

"Stem  res-qiu  to  enter;  subjunctive  (a),  mm — mik  let  us  (§64);  see  Note  17. 

'"cot  pillow;  te'gin  edge;  -eti  allative  (§40);  pillow-edge  i.  e.  the  outer  tent. 

«8Stem  int;  r-  to  cause  to  (§  114. 1  c);  qd—ninet  thou— them,  imperative  (§67). 

MStem  and  prefix  as  in  note  98;  -ntnet  he — them  (§  67). 

100  Demonstrative  particle;  stem  wut-  (§  57,  p.  723).    See  note  80. 

101  §  128,  p.  855. 

losg'ref  boiled  meat:  -a  instrumental  (§37). 

103 Stem  yir  full.    See  note  24. 

'o*See  notes  25, 36, 48, 62;  here  3d  per.  plur.  ending -^ci^i,  with  intervocalic  i?  dropping  out;  ablaut  (§3). 

105  stem  nvu. 

losinitial  stem  kiy+eu,  medial  gg+eu,  suffix  -eu;  wkw<Cu+g  (§7). 

lO'Stem  gite  ro  see,  -nin  he— him  (§67). 

108 See  note  5,  -a  subjective  as  subject  of  transitive  verb. 

109 Transitive  prefix  r— ,  in  medial  position -n  -(§  114.1);  Stem  u7nk+eu  (§  110.  70);  ge—lin  (§  73). 

""Stem  ilv  wild  reindeer,  -u  to  consume  (§  111,  71);  ge—lin  (§  73). 

Ill  Stem  inetl  to  have  a  thanksgiving  ceremonial  (perhaps  ine+tc  but  never  used  without  ine; 
of.    Kor.  Kam.  ina-  cax£-at);  subjunctive  (o),  rnin—mik  let  us  (§64). 

li^taiTiikidhm  pi.  tai'nikut  misfortune-protector;  Stem  taifia  to  trespass;  •kwk  protector  (§105.43). 

u3g_;;o  negation  (§114,41.  If  it  were  affirmative  this  would  be  a  verbal  noun  iii-(t)a  dependent  upon 
following  verb  (§  80,  p.  766);  stem,  initial  me,  medial  nne. 

11* Initial  stem  rt,  medial  7>t\  qd—ginet  thou— them,  imperative  (§  67). 

ii»Stem  y^pat  to  visit:  ne—gd^n  they— him  (§67). 

ii^Stem  ineti,  .see  note  111;  -yo  past  participle  (§  107,  47);  ablaut  (§  3). 

11' Stem  Ilv,  absolute  reduplicated  form  (§29). 

118 Stem  nel;  ge—linet,  3d  person  plural  (§  73). 

ii«  Stem  yilqdt  to  sleep;  ty<t+g  (§  7). 
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5ei'vutkurkin."     "Re^qum^^    a'm^n^*    i'unin,*^''   'No'onqan^^^    ce'niP" 

he  was   going.  "What  then  he  said  to  her,  'That  trunk 

en'fie'^^    enve'ntetka^^'  qanti'rkin.^^*    En'fie'^^    pegci'nu'^^    e'lhika.^^* 

don't  not  opened  have  it  for  one  Don't  for  object  of        not  having  it 

that  is  thus.  concern  as  one. 

A'limi^"  quwalo'murkm^^*  tim^  v^'ti.'""' 

However  obey  truly. 

Gik,  e'nmen^  cei'vutkui^,^^    ce'niP"     ruwentecewiu'nin,*^*'     E'un^^^ 

Oh,         then  he  went,  the  trunk  she  opened  it.  And  so 

E'n'ki^^^  ne'usqat^  ndnanva'tqen/^^  en'men^  lu^'lqal^^^  cina'ta^^*  va'lin,^* 

there  a  woman  was  placed  then  destined  to  split  being 

be  a  face 

qaca'k^n^'^    le^'qac^^^    nu'uqin/^'     qoP^^   um^    nic^'Loq^n^^^    le^'qac.^^® 

one  side  side  of  face  black,  the  other  red  side  of  face. 

E'nmen^   ne'us'qat^    yiki'rga""    puke'nnin:^"      "Pr.  I" 

Then  the  woman  with  mouth       made  a  noise  at  her:       "Pr!" 

E'nmen^     gite'nin,!"^     e'ur^^    nan^*^    ^^1^"°   vi^'iS^"    p^kagta'ty§^^''^ 

Then  she  saw  her,  at  that      that  one        here  died,  she /ell  down, 

time 

E'ninen^    rin^nnoma'nn^n,^*^    mmkri*^®    nayilhau'q^n,"^    qailo'qim." 

Then  she  closed  it,  how  she  was  afraid  of  course. 

Puki'rgi^-m^^^  iiwa^'qu^.^^"     Res'qi'wkwa^t.^^^   Va'n§van^^  ni'tvin^n,^" 

He  came  the  husband.  They  entered.  Nothing  she  told  him, 

iMStem  ill  TO  say;  -nin  he— him  (§  67). 

121  That  yonder,  independent  form  (§  57,  p.  723). 

'M  Absolute  form  (§28). 

123  Stem  vent  to  be  open;  r — et  causeative  (§  114,  1);  e — kd  negation  (§  114,  4). 

•system  rt,  see  note  114;  derived  form  (§  67). 

^^pegcili  CONCERN;  -mi  serving  for  (§  103.  34). 

126  Stem  -In  (§  78) ;  e—kd  negation  (§  114,  4). 

127  Disjunctive  conjunction  (§  128,  p.  854). 

128 Stem  walom  to  hear;  imperative  of  derived  form  (§  64). 
129  Particle  (§128,  p.  863). 

iMStem  i)ew<TO  beopen;  r—c«  causative  (§114,  1);  -iewiu,  contracted  from— ie<— yw(M),  (§1(X).54,56) ; 
she  opened  with  great  care  and  after  several  attempts;  -nin  he— him  (§  67). 
151  Locative. 

^^'^n-tnq-n-v^-t-qtn  (§  74;  also  §  114.1). 
133  §  103.37.  ° 

i3<Stem  tifl;  suf&x— at;  verbal  noun  in  -(i)o  dependent  on  the  following  participle  va'lin. 
ii^qaca'kin  belonging  to  one  side  (§47). 
136  ;««  face;  -50^  SIDE  OF  (§  101,  26). 
13'  See  §  49. 
138  See  §60,  p.  732. 
i39n— gjM  (§49) 

KOj/jtj'r^lvf  mouth;  -a  subjective  (§  37). 
i<i  -nin  he — him  (§  67). 
"2  Demonstrative  (§57). 

"3  Stem  vi^  to  die,  vi^'i*  <ivi^'gi^  with  loss  of  intervocalic  p  (§  10). 
i"Stem  pi'kagt-;  suffix  —at 

KsStem  om(r);  r—at  (§114.1);  n-in-n  prefixes,  rir-n  transitive,  <7i- intransitive  (7). 
i«  stem  i?ufc  (§58,  p.  727) 
^*T  ayllhau;  n — qin  (§  73). 
i«  Particle  (§128,  p.  871). 
i«  Contraction  of  um. 
iM  Absolute  form  (§28). 
iM  Ending  wkwd't  <.u-gd't. 
162  Initial  stem  tmv,  medial  tvu;  ni^-nln  (§67,  la  6). 
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e'nmec'^^  um«    nayilhau'nen.^54     pie'kif^    ri'ntininet^^    cot-tagn§'ti," 

because  she  feared  him.  The  boots  she  threw  pillow-edge  to, 

them  out 

e'nmen^  a'tcak-^^^  luwa'wkwa^t^^^  kama'gti.^" 

then  to  wait  they  were  unable        for  the  dish. 

Guq,    uwa^'quc^^''    ure'wkwi^^^^    "Guq,     qa'ko.     Tite'net-ve'rin.^^* 

Oh,  the  husband  appeared,  "Oh  It  is  wonderful 

Enfa'qi^"  e'mi?i«i     Qai'vE   e'Le^^^  5e'nip22  i'nenvente'tkal-i-git?''i«3  — 

Now  •  where  is  it?       Indeed  not         the  trunk  not  you  opened  it? "  — 

''E'Le.""2      _      "Na'qam     urn     e'mi?      Gu'mi     quwalo'murkin/^* 

"No."  —  "However  where  is  it?         Do  listen, 

qatvu'gun!""^       Qairve'r     tu'wnen/^^     "  Emite'tim»"      tigite'a^n.^^* 

teil!"  After  that  she  told  him,  "  Namely  "  I  saw  her. 

Inegite'kalin,i«»         e'i.e.'^^       Yiki'rga""        tipuke'tya%,"<*        lu'ur" 

She  did  not  see  me,  no.  With  the  inouth  I  made  a  noise,  thereupon 

kapleta'tye/""^ 

she  fell  down." 

Guq,    c'eq-a'lvam-va'1-e-git."^     la'm    agero'lkal-e-git?"^   Atta'um"* 

Oh,  quite  extraordinary  you  are.  Why  '  dost  thou  not  obey?  With  reason 

e'un^"^   uwa^'qucita^    E'nku^    ge'tcigit."^     Ya'rar""    rai     qine'ilhi.""^ 

and  so  the  husband  from  Seserted  thee.  Drum  behind       there  give  me." 

there 

E'nmen^     rinirgirgeu'nin."^      E'nmen^     ei'ui^."^      En'qa'm^^     lu'ur" 

Then  he  d'rum'med  on  it.  Then  she  revived.  Then  there- 

upon 

^agtairninai'pulen/^"  kerae'iii^^  gereli's'qiceLin.^^^ 

she  was  quite  angry,  the  dish         she  pushed  in  strongly. 

iM  See  §128,  p.  S59. 

'"See  note  147,  transitive  form;  n—nin  (67,  la  6). 

^''^a'tca  TO  WAIT  (§95,  p.  786). 

156 Initial  stem  luw^-au,  medial  Iv+au  to  be  unable  ;  3  p.  pi. 

iWFrom  feme'Tii  dish;  -£?<i  ALLATIVE;  with  ablaut  (§  3). 

168  Initial  stem  ur+eu. 

iM  It  is  a  wonder!    (Interjection). 

160  From  demonstrative  stem  £71. 

161  Interrogative  adverb. 
162'Negation  (§  131.5). 

•system  ve?*^,  see  notes  123, 130;  r—e<  CAUSATIVE  (§  114,  1);  i—kdlin  negation  (§114,4);    2d  person 
verbalized  noun  (§  73). 
•M  Stem  waloni  to  hear,  listen,  obey,  see  note  128;  derived  tense,  imperative. 
165  stem  tutu,  see  note  152;  imperative. 
•M  Stem  tmu;  -nin  he — him;  with  ablaut  (§  3). 
iw  em-ue't-um  (§  128,  p.  857). 
188  Stem  gite  to  see;  tl — ga^n  i — him. 

iM  Stem  gite  to  see;  ine-  (§  67);  i—kdlin  negation  (§  114,  4). 
"1  Stem  puket;  ti—ga^k  I—,  intransitive  (§  64). 
I'l  3d  person  sing. 

1"  See  note  34;  2d  person,  nominatized  verb  (§73). 
»"  Stem  gerql  to  obey;  e — kdlin  negation  (§  114,  4);  2d  person  sing. 
i'<  atau'-Hm  but  with  some  reason  (§  128,  p.  854). 
i'6  2d  person  nominatized  verb  (§73). 
i'«  Absolute  form,  perhaps  for  rar-rar  (§  29). 
"'  Stem  yil;  q-ine—gi^  thou — me,  imperative;  transitive  form. 
173  r— eK  TO  cause;  -nin  he— him. 

i^'Stem  ei'u,  with  vocalic  m;  therefore  with  loss  of  intervocalic  g  of  the  suffix  -pi*. 
180 -^</  very  (§  113,  22);  stem  aivnin  anger;  ipv,  to  put  on;  ge—lin  (§  73). 
181  Stem  reli;  -s-qiiet  intensity  (§  110,  59) ;  ge—lin  (§73). 
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Ir^a'tik'®  um'  kiye'wkwa-t/°^  rile'rkinin.^^^     runin/^°  "Atta'um"* 

In  the  they  awoke,  he  carried  her  He  said  to  "  With  reason 

morning  (back).  her, 

uwa^'qucita^  E'nku'  ge'tSigit."^  Opo'pe^^^    garai'-git/^*  miule'git."^^* 

the  husband  from        he  deserted  thee.        Letl  thou  hast  a  let  me  carry  thee 

there  house,  (back)." 

ELi'geti^^^    rile'nnin/"    ripkire'nnin,^^^     mata'lin^^^     i'unin,""    ^'Guq, 

To  the  father         he  carried  her  he  took  her,  to  the  father-  he  said  to  "  Oh, 

(back),  in-law  him, 

a'men^*  um  gumna'n^oo  i^'tik^"  ginfi'tik^'^  tilva'wkwa^n.''^" 

then  '  I  mdeed         *  watching        1  could  not  do  her." 

"'Stem  *rle;  initial  rile,  medial  nle;  derived  form;  -nin  he— him  (§  67). 

JM  An  exhontative  particle  (§  128,  p.  862). 

iw  Stem  ra  house;  gara'lin  he  who  has  a  house;  2d  person  sing.  (§  73). 

i8»Stem  *rle,  see  note  182;  min—git  let  me— thee. 

WELi'pin  father;  allative  (§40). 

««  Stem  *rle,  see  note  182;  -nin  he— him. 

188  Stem  pkir  to  come;  ri—eu  causative  (§114, 1);  -nin  he— him. 

189  From  mata  to  take,  to  marry;  absolute  form. 
tMSubjective  form  (§  56). 

iM  Adverbial. 

192  ginfil  TO  WATCH  verbal  noun  in  -k  depending  on  the  verb  Ivau. 

193  initial  stem  Itiv+au,  medial  Iv+au  cannot;  ii — ga^n  i— him. 

304&— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—11 57 


KORYAK  TEXT 

Little-Bird-Man  and  Raven-Man" 

Valvimtila^'ninti*   e'66i^    Pi6i'qala^n'   iiawinyonvo'yke*  Quyqinn'a 

Raven-Man  the  two  they        Little-Bird-Man  wanted  for  a  wife  at  Great- 

qu'yik.^     Quyqinn'a'qu     Pi6e'qala^nan®     gaimanfiivo'ykin,'    e'wan,^ 

Raven's.  Great-Raven  to  Little-Bird-Man         '  had  desired,  he  said, 

Giimna'n^    nawa'kak^^    Pide'qala^naiT    tij^ai'liiiin.""     Miti'     e'wan,* 

"I  daughter  to  Little-Bird-Man        I  shall  give  her."  Miti  said, 

"Gumna'n^  nawa'kak^"  Valvi'mtila^nan*'  tiyai'linm  ""    Va^'yuk  Val- 

"I  daughter  to  Raven-Man  I  shall  give  her."     Afterwards   Raven- 

vi'mtila^n^  vi'n'va  iiitoi'kin/^  a^la'ta^^    awyenvo'ykin/*    atta^'wawa*^ 

Man  secretly         went  out,  with  exere-  he  ate,  with  dog  carrion 

ment 

awyenvo'ykin.^*    Kiyaw'laike,*^  E'nki^'  vanvolai'ke'*  qapa'au"  qu'tti^" 

he  ate.  They  awoke,  there  are  lyiag  wolverine        some 

(skins) 

i^u'wi.2*     Newnivo'ykinenat,"  "Mi'kinak"  ga'nmilenau?""    Valvi'm- 

wolf  (skins).      They  began  to  say  to  both,  "Who  '      killed' them?"  Raven- 

tila^n,3  "  Gumna'n."  « 

Man,  '       "1." 

0  From  W.  Bogoras,  Koryak  Texts;  Publications  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  Vol.  V,  pp. 
12—19. 

>  -la^n  HAVING  THE  QUALITY  OF  (§  48);  -inti  dual  of  personal  nouns  (§  35). 

'Personal  pronoun,  3d  person  dual,  absolute  form. 

»-la^n  as  in  note  1; 

<  naio  woman;  /  auxiliar  vowel;  -nyu  to  woek  as  a  heedsman;  -nvo  to  begin  (§  110,  63);  -yke  derived 
form,  3d  person  dual  (§  65).    See  Publications  Jesup  Expedition,  Vol.  VII,  p.  579. 

»  Qwj/QTn  Raven;  used  only  in  augmentative;  -n-a^?t  augmentative  (§  98.2);  j/(/)  personal  plural  suffix 
foi-wgi  (§  35);  -k  locative  (§  38). 

^-nan  allative  used  with  personal  nouns  (§  41). 

^  gaimat  to  desiee;  -nvo  to  begin  (§  110.63);  -ykin  derived  form  (§  65). 

8  Stem  iu  to  say.    Irregular  adverbial  form,  used  as  a  quotativc,  says  he. 

'Subjective  form  (§56). 

lo^iaw  female;  afcotsoN. 

"</- 1;  ya-  future;  yil-  stem  to  give;  -iiin  him,  future  (§  68). 

"n/to  TO  GO  OUT;  -ikin  derived  form,  3d  person  singular. 

''Subjective  here  as  instrumental;  .stem  aH  excrement. 

'♦Stem  awyi\  -nvo  to  begin  (§  110.63):  -ykin  derived  form,  3d  person  sing.  (§  68). 

^^atia^  dog;  awaw  caerion;  subjective  here  as  instrumental. 

'•Stem  kiyau  to  awake;  -laike  3d.  per.  plural,  derived  form. 

"  Locative  adverb. 

"Stem  tva  to  be,  in  initial  position  va  (§  18,  p.  674) ;  -Sw  to  begin;  -laiJce  3d  per.  pi.,  derived  form. 

^'qapa'au,  plural  in  w  (§  34,  p.  732). 

»  Non-personal  form,  dual  (§  60,  p.  695). 

a  For  iEw'wpr  plural  (§34). 

''Stem  iu  TO  SAY;  -nivo  to  begin;  n-^kinenat  derived  form,  3d  per.  dual  (5  68,  p.  744). 

"Subjective  form  (§  39). 

»<Stem  ttm,  in  medial  position  nm  to  kill  (§  18);  ga—linau  nominalized  form  of  transitive  verb,  3d 
per.  pi.  (§74). 
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Va^'yuk  gawya'lyolen,"  qo'npu  Eniia^'an^''  ama'lat6a."     Quyqinn'a- 

Afterwards    ■aenowstorincame,    altogether  thus  not  getting  Great- 

better. 

qii'nak^^  gewnivo'lenat,^^    "Toq,  qamalitva'thitik!^"    Ma'ki"  yamali- 

Raven         "told  the  two  of  them,        "There,        ye  two  make  it  better!  Who  makes  it 

tva'tiB,"  na'nyen"  tiyannawtina'nnin."^*     Valvi'mtila^n,  "Gu'mma" 

better,  to  that  one  I  shall  give  the  wife."  Raven-Men,  "I 

miraalitva'tik."^^     E'wan,^  "Qinatinunla'tik!""     ^Kinvo'q  pla'kilfiu^^ 

shall  make  it  better."  He  said,       "Prepare  the  provisions  for         A  number  of  boots 

me!" 

gatai'kilinau.^^     Ga'lqaLin.^"     E'nki"     vanvo'ykin^^     e'n'migenka," 

they  made  them.  He  went.  There  he  stayed  under'a  cliff, 

yenotcoiivo'ykin.'*^     Pici'qala^n^  nitonvo'ykin,"  Enke'"  vanvo'ykin,*^ 

he  wanted  to  eat.  LittleBird-Man  went  out,  there  he  stayed, 

awyenvo'ykin.^'*    Cemya'q  Piceqalanai'tin*^  Valvi'mtila^n' aqa-Lapfii- 

he  ate.  Of  course        on  Little-Bird-Man  Raven-Man  badly 

vo'ykin,"     Pi6i'qala^n  yalqi'wikin,^^    ui'na  i'wka^^  ennivo'ykin." 

looked.  Little-Bird-  entered,  not        saying  he  was. 

Man 

Valvi'mtila^n  E'nki" va'ykin.**  Enna^'an^^  qo'npii vuyalannivo'ykin,^" 

Raven-Man  there  stayed.  Thus  altogether      there  was  a  snowstorm, 

ui'fiaama'jatca."  Go,  va^'yuk  gaya'lqiwlin,"i'mi-p]a'ku"gaqi'tilinau,*^ 

not       not  it  becAme        Oh,       then        '     he  entered,  all       boots  were  frozen, 

better. 

qa6i'n  plakgene'tm^*  na^'canvoqen,"  ini'nninik  pla'ku"  gaqi'tiliDau." 

mean-         into  "the  boots  he  urinated.  therefore,        the  boots       '    were  frozen, 

while 

"Qiylme'wun,  i'ya^n"  gaci'malin."    Va^'yuk  Pi6i'kala^n  gewnivo'jen," 

"Impossible,         h'eaven      *  is  broken."  Then      Little-Bird-Man  *  they  said  to  him, 

»Stemin  initial  position  vuyal  medial  wj/g/,-  j/u  verbal  suflSx,  phenomena  of  nature  (§  110.71, p. 811) 
ga—lin  nominalized  form  of  intransitive  verb  (§  73). 
2«  Demonstrative  adverb  (§  129,  p.  876). 
"Stem  mal  good;  a-  tia  negative  (§  114,  4). 
M  Subjective  in  -nak  (§39). 

»Stem  iu  to  tell;  -n/vg  to  begin;  ga—linat  nominalized  form  of  transitive  verb,  3d  pers.  dual  (§  74). 
so  Stem  "hual  good;  tva  to  be;  q—gitik  imperative,  2d  pers.  dual  (§  65). 
31  Absolut*  form  (§  68,  p.  726). 
22j/a-  future. 

83  Absolute  form  of  demonstrative  (§  57). 
^*tiya-  1st  pers.  sing,  future;  -fun  3d  pers.  sing,  object. 
3*  Absolute  form  {§  56). 
"  1st  person  sing,  exhortative,  intransitive. 

s'^tno—Zat/*  imperative,  YE— me;  t(a)—n  to  make  (§114.2);  inw  provisions. 
M Stem  pi aik  boot;  -In/7i(§52);  -u  plural;  more  frequently  pZa'fcw. 

MStem  taiki  to  make;  ga—linau  nominalized  form  of  transitive  verb,  3d  pers.  pi.  (§  74). 
«Stem  Iqat  to  GO;  nominalized  form,  3d  pers.  sing.  (§  73). 
«'  Stem  ti-a,  in  initial  position  va  to  stay;  -nvo  to  begin;  -ykin  derived  form. 
*^-gin  base  (§  101.21),  locative. 

«2/e-DESiDERATiVE;  nu  TO  eat;  -tcu  intensive  action  §  110.67);  -fJrg  to  begin;  -ykin  derived  form. 
<<Stem  fiito  TO  go  out;  -nvoio  begin;  -ykin  derived  form. 
«-i<i  allative  (§  40);  with  nasalization  added  to  terminal  vowel  (§§  18,  41). 
«  Stems  aqa  bad;  lila  TO  see;  yp  to  put  on;  nivo-ykin  as  in  note  44. 
*'ya'lqiu,  Ch.  re's-qiw  to  enter;  derived  form. 

<8  Stem  it*  TO  say;  a—ka  negation  (§  114,  4);  o  contracted  with  f  to  i. 
«Stem  it;  -nivo-ykin  as  in  note  44. 

"Stem  vuyql  in  medial  position  wyal;  -at  (§  110.70)  (see  note  25). 
»"  yalqiw  TO  ENTER  (see  note  47);  ga—lin  nominalized  verb  (§73). 
m/toV  all  (§  113.6);  -u  plural  (§34). 

M  qit  FROZEN;  ga — linaxi,  nominalized  verb,  3d  pers.  pi.  (§  73). 
'>*plak  BOOT;  fin  bottom;  -ill  allative  (§40). 
^a^ia  urine;  -Hvo  to  begin;  n—qin  nominalized  verb  (§  73). 
M  Compare  note  29;  here  3d  pers.  sing. 
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"Toq,     ginya'q"     qmalatva't!"^^ — "Qiyime^'en,     gi'niw^*     gti'mma^^ 

"Oh,  t'hou  now  make  it  well!"         —    "Impossible,  lite  to  thee         *        I 

tiyanto'ykin/°   plakgefie'tm"   tiyaa^6anvo'ykin?"«i     Gewnivo'lenau®' 

shall  go  out,  into"  the  boots  shall  I  urinate?"  He  said  to  them 

Quyqinn-aqu'nak,28    "Qalqala'tik,''^     kitta'n    ana'wtmka!""    Va^'yuk 

Big-Raven  "Go  awaj',  there  unmarried!"  Then 

gewfiivo'len,«2  "Atau'-qun."  Qo'le^^  aca'piP^  ga'kmiLin,"  qalte'nnin,^^ 

he  sai'd,  "Well       now."  Some       small  fat    *      he  took,"  "a  stopper, 

wiilpa'pel;«»    ga'lqaLin^'^     e^e'ti,"    gayi'nalin,"      gala'lin,"    iya^'kin'* 

a  little  shovel;  he  went  to  the  sky,       '  he  flew  up,  •  he  came,  the  sky's 

66ma'thitnin"   qalte'iina'^  gai'pilen,"  aca'pil^^    ee^'tin'^    gani'nlalin-/* 

cleft  with  the  stopper    *  he  closed,  little  fat         to  the  sky       *      he  threw; 

pi6e'    gama'lalin.''' 

for  a        ■  it  grew  better, 
while 

Gu'mlan       gayai'tilen,^°       gii'nilan       gawyalyo'len."         Na'nyen^* 

Again  *  he  went  home,  '    again  there  was  a  snowstorm.  That 

qalte'nfiin^^  ganqu'lin^^  yayaSikoi'tin,^^  nEpplu'qin^^  mi'qun.     E'waii,* 

stopper  *    came  out  into  the  house,  small  one  even.  He  said, 

"Qiyime'wun.    I'ya^n^^  gaci'malin."     Quyqinn'aqu'nak^^    qalte'nnin^* 

"Impossible.  The  sky         *  is  broken."  Big-Raven  the  stopper 

va'sqin  gatai'kilin^^  nima'yinqin^'  geiliLin,^*  a'5in*^  o'pta  nima'yiuqin^' 

another  one'       he  made  a  large  one  '  he  gave  it,         fat  also  large 

gei'jiLin.^*     Ga'lqaLin'°  gu'mlan,  panenai'tiii^^  gayi'fialin."     Q^ala'lin," 

he  gave.  He  went  '    again       to  the  former  place  '       he  flew.  He  came, 

pa'nena^^     na'nyen^^      qalte'nnin^      mal-kit^^     ga'npilen,"     tala'wga^' 

that  time  that  stopper  well  *  he  closed  it,  with  a  mallet 

w  gm-  thou;  -yaq  indicates  that  another  person  is  to  perform  an  act  which  the  subject  has  performed 
before. 

M  Stems  mal,  tva  well,  to  be;  imperative. 

M  Second  person  personal  pronoun  gin-  (§  66;  129,  p.  878  under  yaq). 

^tiya- 1,  future;  stem  nito,  medial  nto;  derived  form. 

•J  See  note  55.  1st  pers.  sing,  future,  derived  form. 

"See  notes  29,  56;  here  8d  pers.  pi.  instead  of  dual, 

«  Stem  Iqat  to  go;  qa—latik  imperative,  dual. 

w  a—ka  NEGATION  (§  114,  4);  naw  woman. 

« Indefinite  pronoun  (§  60,  p.  732). 

«ain  FAT;  -pil  small  (§  100.15). 

sfStem  akmit;  ga — lin  nominalized  verb  (§  74). 

«  Absolute  form  (§  30). 

w-pi.'  small  (§  100.15) ;  here  with  ablaut. 

"Stem  Iqat  to  go  (see  note  63);  ga—lin  nominalized  verb  (§  73). 

'•  Absolute  form  i'ya^n  sky;  -Hi  allative. 

"Stem  yina  to  fly  up;  ga — lin  nominalized  verb. 

'3  stem  initial  tila,  medial  la  to  move,  to  go;  ^a — lin  as  before. 

'«  Belonging  to  the  sky  (§47). 

1'5  Absolute  form. 

"  Subjective  as  instrumental  (§§  37,  92). 

"  Stem  aip  to  stop  up,  close;  ga—lin  as  before,  here  with  ablaut. 

"Stem  iMa  (Ch.  int)  to  theow;  ^o-lin  nominalized  verb. 

'9  Stem  mal  good. 

80  Stem  yait  (allative  of  ya  house)  to  go  home. 

»i  Stem  yiqu,  medial  nqxi  to  come  loose,  to  come  out  (like  a  plug  out  of  a  hole). 

8»  Stems  yaya-  house;  -liku  inside;  -iti  allative,  with  terminal  nasalization. 

Wpiu  SMALL;  n — qin  (§  49)  ma'y{i)n  Laege. 

w  Stem  yi\,  medial  yli  to  give;  geiliiin  instead  of  gaVliLin  irregular. 

»pan!?ia  before,  former;  absolute  formpo'nin;  adverb  pa'nena  again,  ANOTHeb  tims;  Ui  allative, 
with  terminal  nasalization. 

M  ma'l-kit  well,  all  eight  (Ch.  mef-ki'tkit,  mef-hi'it  somehow);  mal  (Ch.  mei,  mel)  see  J  118.10  and 
11;  (Ch.  ki'tkit,  adverb,  a  little). 

w  yip,  medial-np  to  stick  into,  to  stuff  into;  pa-lin  with  ablaut. 

"Subjective  as  instrumental  (5§  37,  92);  stem  «i?a  to  strike. 
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gata'lalen,^*   Sa'nyen^^  a'6in^^  eVtin'^    gani'nlalin,'^  gu'mlan     a^'lala^® 

*  he  struck  it,  that  fat  to  the  sky       *  he  threw  it,  *  again  with  snow 

ga^'lmelin^"  qoqlo'wicnin;^^  qo'npu  gama'lalen.^^ 

he  shoveled  the  hole;  altogether    it  became  better. 

Gala'lin;"  iia'nyen^^  Valvi'mtiPan  aqa'nn-u^^  ^a'ccilin.^*    Miti'nak^^ 

He  came;  that  Raven-Man  to  hate  they  had.  At  Miti's 

enyei'na  vaga'lekin,^^  newnivo'ykin"  Valvi'mtila^n,  "Menqanqa'6e" 

near  he" was  sitting:,  she  said  to  Raven-Man,  "How 

enn'ivo'ykin,*^  nime'  a^latcinvo'y km ?  "  ®^ — "Mi'qun,^^  ui'fia  yu'laq^°° 

it  happens  to  thee,        quite  thou  smellest  of  "Why,  not       a  long  time 

excrement?" — 

akle'wokai°i  tina^'lik.''^^^    Gewnivo'jen^"  "Tn-aC,  ga'lqatal^o^    uy^^^ 

■without  bread         I  have  been."  She  said,  "Enough,       "    go  away!  Not 

mi'qun  amalatva't6a^°*  i'ti!"^"^    Ga'lqaLin.'®    Pi6i'qala^nak^^  na'nyen'* 

even  not  making  better     thou  wertl"  He  went.  Little-Bird-Man  that 

Yini'a-nawgut  gama'talen.^"^ 

Yini'a-fiawgut         "        married. 

Toq,      galai'ulin,^"      inya'wut       gamuqai'ulin.*°^       Valvi'mtila^n 

Oh,  'summer came,  then  *      it  was  raining.  Raven-Man 

ti'ykitiy^"'     gaya'luplin.""       Qa6i'n      qo'npu     niki'ta     gana^'Len."^ 

the  sun  *   took  in  mouth.  So  altogether  night  '  it  became. 

Va^'yuk    gewnivo'jen,^^    "Can'ai',    qaimii'ge!""^ — "'Me'nqac  mi'qun 

Then  *       they  said,  "6an-al',  fetch  water!"       —        "How  erven 

mai'mik?""^       Va^'yuk     gewnivo'len,"     "Me'nqan     nime'     miti- 

let  me  draw  water?"  Then  '       they  said,  "Why  quite  we 

pa^lai'kinen."*    Va^'3^uk  missavi^'yala.""*    Ga'lqaLin'°  qai6ayi6i'na,"^ 

are  thirsty.  Then  we  shall  die."  She  went  groping, 

Euna^'an       wus'qu'mciku/"       va^'yuk       ga'nvilin,"^       ganvo'len"" 

thus                          in  the  dark,                         then                  she  stopped,              '     she  began 
. < , 

M  Subjective  as  instrumental;  absolute  form  a^'lal,  a-laH 

90  Stem  aHme. 

>i  Absolute  form  as  object. 

MStem  mal  good. 

»3  aqa'nn-in  hate,  stems  probably  a^q  bad ,a'n-n/n  angee;  deslgnative  form  in  -u  (§  94). 

"See  §  114.4. 

«  Locative  form  (§42). 

»*Stem  vagal,  medical  tvagal  to  sit  down. 

•7  Stem  mik  where;  -qaia  near  ( §  101.26). 

»8Stem  an  excrement;  -t6  TO  smell  of. 

MStem  mik  (§  58,  p.  726). 

•MStem  yul  long;  -aq  adverbial  sufQx  (§  112,  79). 

loia— jta  negation  (§  114,  4). 

iMStem  nal  to  become  (§77). 

103  Verbal  noun  in  -a  used  as  imperative  (§  96,  p.  767). 

>M  From  a—ka  negation  (§  114,  4);  ma]  good;  tva  to  be. 

losStemtfTO  BE  (§  75). 

109  Stem  mata  to  take,  to  marry. 

»w  ala  SUMMER;  -j/m  suffix,  phenomena  of  nature  (§  110.71). 

iM  muqa  rain;  -yu  as  in  note  107. 

»•»  Reduplicated  absolute  form  (§29). 

"0  yalu  TO  ciiEW;  yop  to  put  on  (see  Note  46);  yalup  A  quid. 

»"  Stem  nal  TO  become (§  77);  ga—lin  nominalized  verb  (§73);  t  <  J-fJ  (§  18). 

u'  Stem  aim  to  draw  water;  q — ge  imperative. 

"'Subjunctive  (a),  1st  pers.  sing. 

ii<  Derived  form,  1st  person  pi. 

"5  Future,  without  ending  -mik  (§  66). 

n«  Verbal  noun  in  -a  expressing  modality  (§95). 

»'  Stems  wHs  darkness;  -£iku  inside  (§  101.24);  im  ie  an  unusual  form  of  the  connective  vowel  (see 
S  18,  1):  the  parallel  form  wHs-qii'mciku  is  found  in  Chukohee. 

>!•  Stem  nuv,  medial  nv  to  stop. 

ii»  Stem  Tiw  TO  begin. 
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giya'pSak.*^''    E'wafi,^  "I'min  qai-vai'amti^^^  alna'we^ye."^"    Va^juk 

singing.  She  said,  "All  the  little  rivers  are  stingy."  Then 

gani'kalin^"      Enkai'ti*^*      vai'ampilin,^^^      gainvo'len  ^^*      cilala'tik.^^* 

it  did  so  to  that  place  a  small  river  "        began  bubbling. 

Gayi'c^alin  ^"  milh-u'kkam/^^  yaite'ti^^^  ga'lqaLin,'"  milh-u'kkam^^ 

She  filled  a' Russian  vessel,  to  the  house      '     she  went,  a  Russian  vessel 

gemtei'pilin;^'"  qla'wul  gala'lin."    Gapkau'len,^"  e'wan,*  "Giimna'n,® 

'  she  carried  on  her         a  man       *     ctime.  She  could  not  he  said,  "I, 

back;  (carry), 

giimna'n    mi'ratin."^^^      Gayai'tijen  ^°     wus'qii'mciku."^      Ka'nj^en^^ 

I  will  carry  it."  *She  came  home  in  the  dark.  That  one 

galimnena'len  ^^^    vai'am.    Gewnivo'len,^^    "Eni'n     ma'ki?"     E'wan, 

*     *     followed  the  river.         *  She  was  told,  "  That  one  who?"  He  said, 

"Gu'mraa^'  Vaiamenai'-gum.^^^     Gumna'n^  yai'vacu^'^  ti'tcin"^  Ena'n 

"I  am  the  River.  I  pity  had  that 

giya'p6ala^n."*"      Gafivo'len"^    Bawa'kak^"   kitai'nak.^^^      Ka'nyen" 

singer."  *  They  began  daughter  scolding.  That  one 

Vaia'minak^^  garaa'talen.^"^ 

River  married  her. 

To,  va^'yuk  qo'npu  wiis'qu'mciku"'  vanvolai'ke.^^^    Gewnivo'len  ^* 

Oh,       then        altogether        in  the  dark  they  remained.  He  was  told 

Vai'am,"Me'nqan''7  niki'ta""  mititvafivolai'kin?"i"  E'wan,«  "Men'qan" 

River,  "Why  in  the  night  we  remain?"  He  said,  "Why 

mi'qun?"  Lawtiki'l6icnin  "^    vi'tvitin^*^    ^ai'pilen,"*  ganto'len,^"  ayi'- 

indeed?"  Head-band  of  ringed  seal  thong      he  put  on,  he  went  out  at 

kvan    gaqayi6hilannivo'|en;""    vantige'nin  ^"   gato'mwalen.  "^     Va^'- 

least         *    a  small  light  began  to  be;  dawn  *     was  created.  Then 

yak        gewnivo'len,^*       "Me'nqan"       mi'ntin?"^^^      Yini'a-na'wgut 

'  they  talked,  "How  shall  we  do  it?"  Yini'a-fia'wgut 

i^Stem  giyapca;  verbal  noun,  locative  form  (§  95,  p.  785). 

»2i  qai-  SMALL,  related  to  Chukchee  suflax  -qdi  (§  98.1);  -nti,  after  terminal  m  of  vaiam,  -ti  dual  (§  34). 

'22  3d  pers.  dual  (§  65)  instead  of  plural;  stem  alfi  stingy. 

'23 nito  SOMETHING  (§  60);  ^a—iin  verbalized. 

i2<-t£jallative  (§58). 

'26  Diminutive  in  -pil,  absolute  form  in  -in  (§  30). 

'26  Stem  6ilal+at  to  bubble;  verbal  noun,  in  -k,  dependenton  nvo  to  begin  (see notes  138,  150). 

127  Stem  yi6c  to  be  full. 

128  milh  strike-a-light,  fike  (see  Publ.  Jesup  Exp.  Vol.  VII,  p.  18);  u'kkam  vessel. 
^^yait  to  go  home  (see  §  95);  verbal  noun  allative. 

ISO  Stem  imt,  imtf  to  carry;  -yop  TO  PUT  to;  ga lin  with  ablaut. 

I"  Stem  pkau  to  be  unable. 

is'Stem  imt  to  carry;  subjunctive  (a)  Ist  pers.  sing,  subject,  3d  pers.  sing,  object. 
'33  Stem  I  imnena  to  follow. 

'3<  Stem  vaiam  river;  -ena  suffix  for  living  being;  nominalized  verb,  1st  pers.  sing.  (§73). 
^^yai'vai  to  have  pity  with;  designative  in  -u  (§  94). 
'38«— m  I— HIM  (§  65);  stem  -ti  (§  79). 
'37  Compare  note  120. 

138  Verbal  noun  in-fc  dependent  on  nvo  to  begin  (see  note"?  126,  150). 
'39  Stem  iva,  in  initial  position  i;a  to  be;  iivo  to  begin;  -laike  3d  pers.  pi.,  derived  form. 
'"Stem  niki  night;  probably  verbal  noun  in  {t)a,  although  the  verb  has  usually  the  suffix  yvb  ex- 
pressing phenomena  of  nature.    (Ch.  niki — ru' — rfc/ra  night  comes). 
'«  Stem  tva  to  be;  1st  pers.  pi.,  derived  form. 

"2 Compound  noun  lawt  head,  ki'lliiiiin  band  (from  kilt  to  tie  (§§  53;  106.44). 
'«  Reduplicated  form  retained  in  a  derived  form  in  -in  (§  29,  p.  690,  note). 
'«  Stem  yop  TO  put  on. 

'«Stem  nto,  in  initial  position  ^ito  TO  GO  OUT. 

'"  qai-  small;  ith  to  dawn,  to  light  aivo  to  begin;  ^a—l  in  nominalized  verb. 
K'Stem  vant  to  dawn;  ge'nin  (§  106.44). 
'<8tomwa  to  be  created. 
'«  Stem  yt,  in  medial  position  nt  to  do,  make  (§  80). 
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ganvo'len*^^      tenma'wit6uk/^<'  Valvimtila^yikm*^^    ^ala'lin,"     "Mai, 

began  preparing,  to  Raven-Man  she  reached.       "Halloo, 

Valvi'mtila^n       va'ykm?"^"        Va'cvi-na'uti"     e'wan,»    "Va'ykin." 

Raven  Man  is  staying?"  Raven-Woman  said,  "He  is." 

Gewni7o'len  Valvi'mtila^n,  "As's'o'  qati'/"  qo'npu  a'lva  titva'nvok."^" 

He  was  told  Raven-Man,  "Since         you  left,    altogether  wrong         I  was." 

Gayo^'olen  ^^^     Valvi'mtila^n,     ^ewnivo'len,    "Gi'ssa^"    qa'cik     ui'na 

She  found  Raven-Man,  he  was  told,  "Thou  really  not 

al'va    a'tvaka?*8     Qe'nnivo?"^^^  Qa'pteni^'     ^ayi'ltilen,i«"     yai'naie^ 

wrong  wert?  Wilt  thou  stay  so?"     The  back  he  turned,  to  the  front 

yili'ykinin.^®^     Gu'mlaii     qa'pten     li'ykin.^®^       Va^'yuk    ganvo'len"® 

she  turned  him.  Again  the  back  he  turned.  Then  *    she  began 

dichi'iiik^®*     yiyigicha'wik,^®^      ^a6echenqatvinvo'len;^^®       cake'ta^*^ 

in  the  armpits  tickling,  putting  her  hands  in  his  armpits;  the  sister 

gewnivo'len,^^  "Quj^a'qi?^^*    I'nac!    E'nnu  mal-na'witkata."^®^  Va^'yuk 

said,  "What  is  the  Enough!     This  one  a  good  woman."  Then 

matter  with  thee? 

Enkai'ti^^*  ganvo'len/"    "Gm,  gm,  gm!"    Qo'yin"''   yilenvo'ykinen."^ 

thereto       "     he  began,  "Gm,      "gm,     gm!"    To  the  other  side       she  turned  him. 

Va^'y uk  gaktaca'6haLen/"' "Ga^  ga,' ga!"    Ti'ykitiy  '<«»  gade'pnitolen/" 

Then      '     he  laughed  aloud,         "Ga,      'ga,    *gal"  The  sun  '        peeped  out, 

i'ya^g"*    ga'plin/"       qo'npu       gecha'Len."" 

to  the  sky    it  fastened  itself,    altogether  it  became  light 

'wStem  tenm  to  peepake;  verbal  noun  in  -it  dependent  on  nvo  to  begin  (see  notes  126, 138);  -tiu  in- 
tensity of  action. 
iM  -yikifi  a  personal  allative  form  (see  §§  41  and  44). 
iM  Derived  form  of  stem  tva,  in  initial  position  va  to  bk. 
iM  Va'ivK  Valvl  (§§  16.3;  122). 

VA  Stem  Iqat  to  walk,  in  initial  position  qaf,  2d  pers.  sing. 
>»  Stems  <ya-7Ti'o  to  be-to  begin,  ti—k  1st  pers.  sing. 
»s«Stem  2/0^  TO  visit. 
«5' Absolute  form  (§56). 

»M  Stem  it  TO  be  nivo  to  begin;  q  («)—(§  68),  no  personal  ending. 
»*»  Absolute  form. 

^'"yilt  to  turn;  ga — lin  nominalired  verb, 
in  yajno  TO  meet;  adverbial:  face  to  face. 

\»yi causative;  li  to  turn;  derived  form,  he — him. 

i«  Stem  li  TO  tukn;  derived  form. 
>«<  Locative. 

I'f'S// aw  causative;  yigich  to  itch. 

iM  Stems  iichini  armpits;  qatv  to  put  in;  -fivo  to  bkgih. 

»"  Subjective  as  subject  of  transitive  verb. 

•Myag  what;  predicative  form  (§  82);  second  person  (§  68). 

•WwioZ  good;  flaw  +ifqat  woman;  here  subjective. 

iioqo'yiQ  allative  of  qopo'.    (See  §  43,  p.  705.) 

>n  See  note  162;  the  same  form  with  added  nvo  to  begin. 

I's  Prefix  A:(— VERY  (§  113.22);  aiaihat  to  laugh;  ga lin  with  ablaut. 

»"  Stem  lilep,  medial  Lep\  for  iep,  see  §  16.3;  122.    fiito  to  go  out. 
»'<  Locative  (see  note  71). 
•'»  Stem  ap  to  fasten  itself. 
"'•Stem  «£A,  lih  to  dawn  (see  note  146). 
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